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As  might  be  expected  from  the  known  difference  of  race,  the  history  of 
architecture  in  Germany  differs  in  the  most  marked  degree  from  that 
of  France;  and  instead  of  a  number  of  distinct  nationalities  being 
gradually  absorbed  into  one  great  central  despotism,  and  their  indi- 
viduality obliterated,  as  happened  in  that  country,  we  find  Germany 
commencing  as  a  great  united  power  under  Charlemagne  and  the 
Othos,  but  with  a  strong  tendency  to  disintegration  from  first  to  last. 
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Had  the  Geimans  been  as  pure  Ar}'ans  as  they  are  sometimes  supposed 
to  be,  they  might  under  certain  circumstances  have  resolved  themselves 
into  an  aggregation  of  village  communities  under  one  paramount  pro- 
tector. The  presence  of  a  Celtic  dominion  on  their  western  frontier, 
always  greedy  for  territory,  and  always  prepared  to  fight  either  for  its 
acquisition,  or  for  anything  else,  prevented  such  a  catastrophe  as  this. 
But  the  tendency  in  those  parts  of  Germany  where  the  blood  was 
purest  was  towards  every  city  becoming  an  independent  community, 
every  trade  an  independent  guild,  and  every  lordship  a  little  kingdom 
in  so  far  as  independence  was  concerned.  All  this,  however,  was  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  race,  and  by  no  means  involved  the  cutting  up 
of  the  country  into  separate  architectural  provinces.  Had  the  country 
indeed  been  divided  into  1000  or  1500  separate  principalities  and  fi-ee 
cities,  instead  of  one-tenth  of  that  number,  the  uniformity  would  have 
l)een  greater  than  it  is,  and  from  the  Alps  to  the  Baltic  we  should 
have  had  only  one  style,  as  was  very  nearly  being  the  case  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  greatest  diflference  that  strikes  the  observer  at  first 
sight,  is  the  change  of  style  between  the  buildings  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  and  those  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  This,  however,  is  more 
superficial  than  real,  and  arose  from  the  fact  of  no  stone  being  found  on 
the  sandy  plains  of  Prussia.  The  inhabitants  of  Northern  Germany 
were  forced  to  use  brick,  and  that  only,  and  consequently  employed 
forms  which  were  different  from  those  used  in  stone  countries,  but 
varying  from  them  constructively  more  than  essentially.  There  may 
nevertheless  be  a  certain]  infusion  of  Wendish  blood  in  Northern 
Germany,  which  may  to  some  extent  have  influenced  the  style,  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  trace  or  isolate  it. 

On  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  province  a  well-marked  ethno- 
graphic distinction  may  easily  be  detected.  In  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
a  strong  infusion  of  Sclavonic  feeling  does  tincture  the  art,  but  not 
to  its  advantage.  In  these  countries  there  are  some  very  grand  Gothic 
buildings;  but  they  are  wild  and  ill-understood  as  Gothic  designs, 
and  by  no  means  satisfy  the  judgment  of  any  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  best  examples  in  France  or  England.  In  Siebenburgen,^  as 
might  be  expected,  the  style  is  still  more  abnormal,  but  it  would  take 
more  trouble  and  more  illustration  to  describe  it  than  its  importance 
deserves ;  for,  except  the  cathedral  at  Karlsburg,  it  does  not  possess 
any  building  of  great  architectural  magnificence.  Its  general  charac- 
teristic is  that  it  is  more  Italian  than  German,  though  not  the  less 
interesting  for  that  very  reason. 

The  history  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Germany  began  practically 
with  Charlemagne  and  ended  with  Charles  V.     There  may  be  some 


*  See  two  papers  on   this  subject  in 
^Jahrbuch  der  Ceiitnil  Commission  zur 


Krhaltiing    der    Baudenkmnle,*    vol.    ii. 
p.  65,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  149. 
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buildings  erected  before  the  date  of  the  first-named  king,  but,  if  so, 
they  are  small  and  unimportant,  and  indeed  it  seems  probable  that  the 
edifices  left  by  the  Romans  sufficed  for  the  early-  wants  of  the  people. 
Some  of  these,  like  the  church  at  Treves,  were  built  for  Christian  pur- 
poses ;  while  others  may  have  been  in  wood  and  have  perished.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  however,  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  we  can  tiace 
the  history  of  the  style  with  tolerable  distinctness.  A  considerable 
impulse  was  given  to  it  under  the  Othos  (936-1002),  and  under  the 
Hohenstaufens  (1138-1268)  the  old  round-arched  style  reached  its 
culminating  point  of  perfection.  If  any  style  deserves  the  name  of 
German  it  is  this,  as  it  was  elaborated  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  with 
very  little  assistance  from  any  other  nation  beyond  the  hints  obtained 
from  the  close  connexion  that  then  existed  between  the  Germans  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Po. 

With  the  house  of  Hapsburg  (1273)  a  change  came  over  the  spirit 
of  the  country.  What  Germany  did  in  the  18th  century  was  only  a 
repetition  of  what  she  had  done  in  the  13th.  At  the  latter  epoch  she 
abandoned  her  native  literature,  almost  her  mother  tongue — to  speak 
French  and  to  copy  French  fashions,  as  at  the  earlier  epoch  she  for- 
sook her  own  noble  style  of  art  to  adopt  the  French  pointed  Gothic. 
Had  she  thoroughly  understood  and  appreciated  the  French  style,  it 
might  have  been  as  well ;  but  it  was  foreign  to  her  tastes,  she  had 
never  worked  it  out  from  the  beginning,  and  it  soon  in  consequence 
became  exaggerated,  and  finally  degenerated  into  a  display  of  tricks 
and  tours  deforce. 

By  a  strange  perversion  of  historical  evidence,  the  Germans  have 
attempted  of  late  years  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  credit  of  the 
invention  of  the  pointed  style,  calling  it  in  consequence  German  archi- 
tecture. The  fact  being  that  the  pointed  style  was  not  only  invented 
but  perfected  in  France  long  before  the  Germans  thought  of  introducing 
it ;  and  when  they  adopted  it,  they  did  so  without  understanding  it, 
and  fell  far  short  of  the  perfection  to  which  it  was  carried  by  the 
French  in  all  the  edifices  which  they  erected  in  the  age  of  its  greatest 
development  in  their  own  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans  may  fairly  claim  the  invention 
of  the  particular  style  which  prevailed  throughout  Lombardy  and 
Germany  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  This  style,  it  is  true,  never 
was  fully  developed,  and  never  reached  that  perfection  of  finish  and 
completeness  which  the  pointed  style  attained.  Notwithstanding  this, 
it  contained  as  noble  elements  as  the  other,  and  was  capable  of  as  feuc- 
cessful  cultivation,  and,  had  its  simpler  forms  and  grander  dimensions 
been  elaborated  with  the  same  care  and  taste,  Europe  might  have 
possessed  a  higher  style  of  Medi83val  architecture  than  she  has  yet 
seen.  The  task,  however,  was  abandoned  before  it  was  half  completed, 
and  it  is  only  too  probable  now  that  it  can  never  he  resumed. 
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A  complete  history  of  this  style,  worthy  of  its  importance,  is  still 
a  desideratum  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  zeal  and  industry  of  German 
architects  will  ere  long  supply,  and  vindicate  their  national  art  from 
the  neglect  it  now  lies  under,  by  illustrating  as  it  deserves  one  of 
the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  architecture.*  Already 
German  writers  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  age  of  the  Ilohenstaufens 
was  not  only  the  most  exclusively  national,  but  also  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  their  history.  Its  annals  have  engaged  the  pens  of  their 
l)eflt  historians,  and  its  poetry  has  been  rescued  from  obscurity  and 
commented  upon  with  characteristic  fulness.  Every  phase  of  their 
civilisation  has  been  fully  illustrated,  except  one — that  one  being 
their  architecture,  which  is,  however,  the  noblest  and  the  most  living 
I'ccord  of  what  they  did  or  aspired  to  do,  that  could  be  left  for  their 
posterity  to  study.  So  distinctly  is  it  their  own,  that,  were  it  neces- 
sary to  find  for  it  a  separate  name,  the  style  of  the  Hohenstaufens 
would  be  that  which  would  most  correctly  describe  it. 

The  leading  characteristics  of  the  German  style  are  the  double 
apsidal  arrangement  of  plan,  the  multiplication  of  small  circular  or 
octangular  towers,  combined  with  polygonal  domes,  at  the  intersections 
of  the  transepts  with  the  nave,  and  the  extended  use  of  galleries  under 
the  eaves  of  the  roofs  both  of  the  apses  and  of  the  straight  sides.  The 
most  ornamental  parts  are  the  doorways  and  the  capitals  of  the  columns. 
The  latter  surpass  in  beauty  and  in  richness  anything  of  their  kind 
executed  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  though  sometimes  rude  in 
execution,  they  equal  in  design  any  capitals  ever  invented.  These 
only  required  the  experience  and  refinement  of  another  century  of 
labour  to  qualify  them  to  compete  successfully  with  any  parts  of  the 
pointed  style  of  architecture  which  they  borrowed  from  the  French, 
and  which  in  the  course  of  time  entirely  superseded  their  own  native 
style. 


'  The  work  of  F.  Osten  on  the  archi- 
tocture  of  Lombardj,  and  that  of  Geier 
and  Gurtz  on  the  style  in  the  Rhino 
country,  combinctl   with    the   works    of 


siderable  materials  for  such  a  history. 
Both  these  first-named  works  were  left 
incomplete,  the  former  from  the  death 
of  the  author,  the   latter  owing  to  the 
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St.  Gall. 

As  just  mentioned,  the  history  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Germany  com- 
mences practically  with  Charlemagne ;  and,  by  a  fortunate  accident, 
we  are  able  to  begin  our  account  of  it  by  quoting  from  a  contemporary 
illustration  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance.  In  the  library  of 
the  monastery  of  St,  Gall,  in  Switzerland,  a  manuscript  plan  of  a  great 
monastic  establishment  was  found  by  Mabillon  in  the  17th  century, 
and  published  by  him  in  the  second  volume  of  the  *  Annals  of  the 
Benedictine  Order.'  The  name  of  the  author  is  not  known  ;  but,  from 
some  dedicatory  verses  on  the  back,  it  appears  certain  that  it  was  sent 
to  Gospertus,  who  was  abbot  of  the  monastery,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  9th  century,  and  who  in  fact  rebuilt  the  church  and  part  of  the 
monastic  buildings  between  the  years  820  and  830.  Mabillon  con- 
jectures that  the  plan  was  prepared  by  Eigenhard,  the  friend  of 
Charlemagne,  and  who  was  also  the  director  of  his  buildings.  It  is 
by  no  means  improbable'  that  this  may  have  been  the  case,  though  it 
does  not  seem  possible  to  prove  it. 

It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  decide  how  far  this  plan  was 
followed  in  the  erection  of  either  the  church  or  monastery  of  St.  Gall 
at  this  remote  period,  for  everything  there  has  been  altered  at  subse- 
quent times ;  nor  is  it  very  important  to  enquire.  The  plan  does  not 
pretend  to  represent  any  particular  establishment,  but  is  a  "  projet " 
of  what  was  then  considered  a  perfect  monastery.  In  this  respect  it 
resembles  the  plans  of  fortified  towns  which  are  engraved  in  our 
books  of  fortification  representing  the  systems  of  Vauban,  Coehorn, 
Montalembert,  <&c.,  and  which,  though  applicable  mutatis  mutandis 
to  every  place,  have  never  literally  been  carried  out  in  any  one.  It 
is  in  fact  an  illustration  of  the  Benedictine  system,  as  applicable 
to  Germany  in  the  ninth  century,  in  its  completed  and  most  perfect 
form,  and  on  this  account  is  far  more  interesting  to  us  than  if  it  had 
been  merely  a  plan  of  any  particular  monastery. 
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The  plan  itself  is  on  two  sheets  of  parchment,  and  is  so  large  (3i  by 
4i  ft.)  that  only  a  small  portion  of  it  can  be  reproduced  here,  and  that 
on  a  reduced  scale. 

The  whole  group  of  buildings  was  apparently  meant  to  occupy  a 
space  of  about  450  ft.  by  300.  On  the  north  side  of  the  church  (a  a) 
was  situated  the  abbot's  lodging  (b),  with  a  covered  way  into  the 
church,  and  an  arcade  on  either  face :  his  kitchen  and  offices  being 
detached,  and  situated  to  the  eastward.  To  the  westward  of  this  was 
the  public  school  (c),  and  still  farther  in  the  same  direction  the 
hospitium  or  guest-house  (i)  d),  with  accommodation  attached  to  it  for 
the  horses  and  servants  of  strangers. 

Beyond  the  abbot's  house  to  the  eastward  was  the  dispen^^ary  (e), 
and  beyond  that  again  the  residence  of  the  doctor  (r),  with  his 
garden  for  medical  herbs  and  simples  at  the  extreme  corner  of  the 
monastery. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  great  church  was  situated  another  small 
double-apse  church  (o  o),  divided  into  two  by  a  wall  across  the  centre. 

On  either  side  of  this  church  was  a  cloister,  surrounded  by  apart- 
ments :  that  on  the  north  was  the  infirmary,  next  to  the  doctor's 
residence,  and  to  it  the  western  portion  of  the  chapel  was  attached. 
The  other  was  the  school  and  residence  of  the  novices.  Beyond  these 
was  the  orchard  (h),  which  was  also  the  cemetery  of  the  monks ;  and 
still  farther  to  the  southward  were  situated  the  kitchen-garden,  the 
poultry-yard,  the  granaries,  mills,  bakehouses,  and  other  offices.  These 
last  are  not  shown  in  the  woodcut,  for  want  of  space. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  church  was  situated  the  great  cloister  (i), 
and  further  to  the  south  of  this  was  the  refectory  (j),  with  a  detached 
kitchen  (k),  which  also  opened  into  the  great  wine-cellar  (l)  ;  and 
opposite  to  this  was  the  dormitory  (m),  with  its  various  dependent 
buildings. 

To  the  westward  was  another  hospitium  (n),  apparently  for  an 
inferior  class  of  guests;  and  to  the  southward  and  westward  (oo)  were 
placed  the  stables  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  all  the  animals  required 
for  so  large  an  establishment,  the  whole  arranged  with  as  much  skill 
and  care  as  can  be  found  in  the  best  modem  farms. 

The  principal  point  of  interest  is  the  church,  which  was  designed 
to  bo  200  ft.  long  from  east  to  west  and  80  ft.  in  width,  divided  into 
three  aisles  by  two  rows  of  columns ;  the  centre  aisle  being  40,  the  outer 
each  20  ft.  in  width.  It  has  two  apses ;  the  principal  one  towards  the 
cast  has  a  vaulted  crypt,  in  which  is  a  confessio,  meant  to  contain  the 
relics  of  the  patron  saint,  St.  Gall.  In  front  of  this  is  a  choir,  arranged 
very  much  on  the  model  of  that  of  S.  Clemente  at  Rome,  before 
described.^     The  western  apse,  on  the  same  level  as  the  floor  of  the 

•  See  vol.  i.  p.  408. 
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church,  was  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  and  the  eastern  one  to  St.  Peter. 
Between  the  two  choirs  is  the  font  (p)  and  the  altar  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  on  each  side  are  a  range  of  altars  dedicated  to  various 
saints.  Behind  both  apses  are  open  spaces  or  paradises  (r  r)  (parvis), 
that  to  the  west  is  surrounded  by  an  open  semicircular  porch,  by  which 
the  public  were  to  gain  access  to  the  church ;  and  on  either  side  of  this, 
but  detached,  are  two  circular  towers,  each  with  an  altar  on  its  summit, 
one  dedicated  to  the  archangel  Michael,  the  other  to  Gabriel :  these  were 
to  be  reached  by  circular  stairs  or  inclined  planes.  No  mention  is  made 
of  bells,  and  the  text  would  seem  to  intimate  rather  that  the  towers 
were  designed  for  watch-towers  or  observatories.  ITie  similarity  of 
their  position  and  form  to  that  of  the  Irish  round  towers  is  most  remark- 
able ;  but  whether  this  was  in  compliment  to  the  Irish  saint  to  whom 
the  monastery  owed  its  origin,  or  whether  we  must  look  to  Ravenna  for 
the  type,  are  questions  not  easily  determined  at  the  present  date,  for 
we  know  far  too  little  as  yet  of  the  archaeology  of  the  age  to  speak  with 
certainty  on  any  such  questions.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
the  meaning  and  origin  of  these  and  of  the  Irish  towers  were  the  same  ; 
but  whether  it  was  a  form  exclusively  belonging  to  a  Celtic  or  Irish 
race,  or  common  to  all  churches  of  that  age,  is  what  we  cannot  now 
decide  from  the  imperfect  data  at  our  command. 

On  either  side  of  the  east  end  of  the  church  is  an  apartment,  where 
the  transept  is  usually  found  ;  that  on  the  south  is  the  vestry  (s)  ;  on 
the  north  is  the  library  (t),  and  attached  to  the  church  on  the  same 
side  is  the  schoolmaster's  house  (u),  and  beyond  that  the  porter's  (v). 

All  the  living-apartments  have  stoves  in  the  angles,  but  the  dormi- 
tory has  a  most  scientific  arrangement  for  heating ;  the  furnace  is  at 
(x),  and  the  smoke  is  conveyed  away  by  a  detached  shaft  at  (y); 
between  which  there  must  have  been  some  arrangement  of  flues  beneath 
the  floor  for  heating  the  sleeping-apartment  of  the  monks. 

Were  it  not  that  the  evidence  is  so  incontrovertible,  we  should  feel 
little  inclined  to  fancy  that  the  monasteries  of  this  dark  age  showed 
such  refinement  and  such  completeness  as  is  here  evidenced ;  for  at 
no  period  of  their  history  can  anything  more  perfect  be  found.  In  the 
church  especially,  the  two  apses,  the  number  of  altars,  the  crypt  and 
its  accompaniments,  the  sacristy,  the  library,  &c.,  many  of  which 
things  have  generally  been  considered  as  the  invention  of  subsequent 
ages,  are  marked  out  distinctly  and  clearly,  as  well-understood  and 
usual  arrangements  of  ecclesiastical  edifices.  This  plan  in  fact  refutes 
at  once  all  the  arguments  regarding  the  dates  of  churches  which  have 
been  founded  on  the  supposed  era  of  the  introduction  of  these  accessories. 

By  another  fortunate  coincidence  there  is  a  church  still  standing  on 
the  island  of  Reicbenau,  in  the  lake  of  Constance,  within  thirty  miles 
of  St.  Gall,  which  certainly  belongs  to  this  date,  and  is  unaltered  in 
nearly  all  its  principal  features.     It  was  finished,  or  at  least  dedicated, 
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in  the  year  816,  and  therefore  this  event  took  place  just  before  tins 
rebtiilding  of  St.  Gall  cMmmenoed.' 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  452)  the  dimenBious  of 
the  two  churcbeB  are  nearly  the  Bame;  on  the  St.  Gall  plan  they  are 
written  200  ft.  by  80.  Thifl  church  is  230  by  83 
English  feet,  but  the  eastern  ^  apse  has  been  re- 
built on  a  more  extended  scale,  and  if  we  restore 
its  original  circular  form,  we  bring  its  dimensions 
BO  nearly  to  those  of  the  St.  Gall  plan,  that,  if  its 
anthor  used  what  we  now  know  as  French  feet, 
the  dimensions  of  the  two  may  be  considered  as 
identical.  The  pier-arches  of  the  nave  are  plain, 
and  the  whole  arrangement  is  not  unlike  that  of 
the  nave  of  Mortier  en  Der  (Woodcut  No.  376). 
Oue  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the 
Bcichenau  church  is  the  door  behind  the  altar 
in  thewestom  apse,  and  the  great  window  looking 
into  it,  with  double  stairs  which  lead  up  to  it,  as 
though  the  bishop's  throne  was  placed  there  above 
the  heads  of  all.  The  two  principal  entrances  were, 
as  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  453,  on  each  side  of  the 
western  apse,  and  the  whole  of  the  elevation —  ***■  ^'""(^iJnou'"' 
in  so  far  as  it  is  preserved — retains  the  original  *"'*  '"*  "■ "  '  i"- 

design  of  the  9th  century.  Al- 
though retaining  the  woodou 
roof,  and  never  apparently 
intended  to  be  vaulted,  this 
church  is  essentially  Gothic 
in  all  its  details.  There  is 
not  a  classical  feature  about 
it,  and  we  are  rather  startled 
to  find  the  Barbarian  stylo  so 
complete  at  so  early  an  age, 
and  BO  far  removed  from  any. 
thing  that  could  with  pro- 
priety be  called  Romanesque.' 

There  are  other  churches  ni.  Elevation  or  WmiEud  or  ciiurchuncicbciuii. 
in  this  neighbourhood  scarcely 
less  ancient  in  date  than  this  one  at  Beiohenau,  and  almost  as  interesting 


'  All  the  particnlnrB  ragnrding  this 
church  are  taken  from  Hubscb,  '  Alt- 
chriBlIiche  Bauwerke,'  pp.  109,  ilii. 

'  Tb»(  Bhown  in  Uie  woodcut  'a  a  mig- 
g^esUon  of  Dr.  Hubach, 

*  If  there  arc  any  remains  of  the  mooas- 
tic  bnildiagB  at  Bvicbenau  it  it  oxtremvly 


desinble  that  they  should  be  ciainiiioJ. 
in  order  to  see  bow  far  they  aecord  with 
the  St.  Gall  plnn.  What  if  it  should  turn 
oat  to  be  a  perfected  plnn  of  Reichviiiill 
Bent  after  ita  cnmplctloQ  by  the  abbot 
Heiton  to  hia  friend  Go«pcituB  ? 
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in  their  arrasgemeut.  Among  the«e  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Romain- 
Motier,  the  body  ofwhich  certainly  remains  as  it  was  when  consecrated 
in  the  year  763.  The  narthex,  which  is 
in  two  storeyB,  may  bo  a  century  or  two 
later,  and  the  porch  and  east  end  are  of  the 
pointed  style  of  the  12th  or  13th  century. 
The  vaulting  of  the  nave  also  can  hardly  be 
coeval  with  the  original  building. 

From  other  examples  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, we  may  safely  infer  that  it  originally 
terminated  eastward  in  one  or  three  apses. 
Supposing  these  to  be  restored,  we  have  » 
church  of  about  150  ft.  in  length  by  55  ia 
width  acroBg  the  nave,  with  transepts,  a 
tower  at  the  intersection,  and  nearly  all  the 
arrangements  found  at  a  much  later  age, 
*"M«'S.'"({^2'"BS?v'i^!)'""  ""^  *'***  scarcely  any  more  reminiscence  of 
Sale  100  ft.  to  I  in.  j},e  Romanesque  style  than  is  observable  at 

Reichenau. 
The  external  mode  of  decoration  is  very  much  that  of  the  two 
churches  of  San  ApoUinare  at  Ravenna,  but  is  carried  one  step  farther, 
inasmuch  as  in  the  upper  storey  of  the   nave  each  compartment  is 
divided  into  two  arches,  with  no  central  support ;  in  the  tower  there 


4U.  VlswotlbeChntdiofKonulii-JloUM.    (FnHn  SLivigiiKO 

'  '  Hisloire  do  I'Archilectuto   Bacr^c  du  i—  nu  10~  Steele  duns  lea  Evcch^a  de 
GoiieTe,  Laueonnc,  ct  Sion,'  1853. 
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are  three  such  little  arches  in  each  bay,  and  in  the  narthex  five.  ThU 
doeign  afterwards  bet^ame  in  Germany  and  Italy  the  favourite  string- 
course moulding. 

The  church  of  Granaon,  on  the  borders  of  the  lako  of  Neufchatel, 
thongh  much  smaller,  iu  scarcely  lees  interesting.  It  belongs  to  the 
CftrloTingianera,and  like  many 
churches  of  that  age,  has  bor- 
rowed its  pillars  and  many  of  | 
its  ornaments  from  earlier  mo-  ' 
nnments.  Its  most  remarkable  ; 
peculiarity  is  the  vault  of  the  I 
nave,  which  shows  how  timidly  I 
at  that  early  period  the  archi-  I 
tects  undertook  to  vault  even 
the  narrowest  spans,  the  whole  [ 
nave  with  its  side-aisles  being  . 
only  30  ft.  wide.  It  is  the  ' 
earliest  specimen  we  possess  of 
a  mode  of  vaulting  which  subsequently  became  very  common  in  the 
South  of  France,  and  which,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above,  led  to  most 
of  the  forms  of  vaulting  afterwards  introduced. 

The  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Neufchatel,  part  of  which  is  as  old 
as  from  927  to  954,  presents  also  forms  of  beauty  and  interest.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  of  Sion,  which  ie  of 
the  same  age,  and  of  parts  also  of  the  cathedral  of  Geneva. 

The  church  at  Payeme  is  very  similar  in  size  and  in  all  its  arrange- 
ments to  that  of  Homain- Metier;  but  being  two  oenturiea  more  modem, 
the  transition  is  complete,  and  it  shows  all  the  peouliaritiea  of  around- 
arched  Gothic  style  as  completely  as  San  Uichelo  at  Pavia,  or  any 
other  church  of  the  same  age. 

If  there  are  any  examples  of  baBilican  churches  in  Germany  as  old 
as  these  Swiss  examples,  they  have  not  yet  been  described,  nor  their  age 
satisfactorily  ascertained.  The  oldest  known  example,  bo  far  as  I  am 
aware,  is  the  old  Dom  at  liatisbon,'  originally  apparently  about  40  ft. 
by  20  over  all.  It  was  surrounded  internally  by  eleven  niches,  and 
vault«d.  It  also  possessed  the  peculiarly  German  arrangement  of  having 
no  entrance  at  the  west  end,  but  with  a  deep  gallery  occupying  about 
one-fourth  of  the  church.  The  lateral  entrance  is  unfortunately  gone, 
so  that  there  is  very  little  ornamental  architecture  about  the  place  by 
which  its  age  could  be  determined  ;  and  as  no  record  remains  of  its 
foundation,  we  can  only  conjecture  that  it  may  belong  to  some  time 
slightly  subsequent  to  the  Carlovingian  era.' 

'  Kalleab«ch,'UeutschBaiilcunat,'pl.l.  i  between  the  jeora  1019-1042,  eieeted  a 

'  At  Aqnileja,  at  tlie  upper  end  of  the    baililing  almoet   identical   vith  tbii  in 

Adriatic  Gulf,   Poppo,   the    nrehbiahop,  I  ercrjrreapoctbetween  the  oldbaailica  and 
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Boieser^  plac^H  in  this  ago  tliu  original  catheJmla  of  Fulila  and 
Cologne,  both  which  he  ausniuoB  tu  have  been  duuhle-apee  basilicas, 
bat  appareutly  without  any  enffiru'ent  data.     There 
no  doubt  that  the  cathedral  at  the  latter  place. 
burnt  in  1248,  wan  a  double-apeo  church  ;  but  if  it 
B  anything  like  his  reetoration  it  could  not  have 
been  orechwl  earlier  than  the  Ilth  or  12th  ceiituiy, 
and  must  have  replaced  an  older  building,  which,  for 
anything  we  know,  may  have  been  circular,  as  pro- 
bably as  rectangular;  and  such  would  likewise  appear 
to  have  been  the  case  at  Fulda,  though  there  is  as 
little  to  reason  upon  there  as  at  Cologna 

Leaving  these  somewhat  apocryphal  examples,  wo 
<H.  i'i.nofiiief,-hun:ii  must  come  down  to  the  end  of  the  10th  or  beginning 
(f™  1'uiiricb.i)      of  the  1 1th  century  for  examples  of  the  class  we  are 
now  speaking  of.     Of  these,  one  of  the  most  perfect 
and  interesting  is  the  church  at  Gemrodo,  in  the  Hartz,  founded  a.d. 
960,  when  probably  the  eastern  part  (not  the  extended  choir)  was  com- 
ntcnce<l,  and  the  whole  building  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  erectid 
within  a  century  after  that  date.      From  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  457) 
it  -will  be  seen  how  singu- 
larly like  it  is  to  the  St. 
Gal] example, except  that  it 
apjiears  to  have  been  origi- 
nally about  50  ft.,  or  one- 
fourth  lees  in  length.  The 
western  circular  towers,  in- 
stead of  bcingdetached,  are 
here  joined  to  the  building. 
Piers  too  are  introduced  in- 
ternally, alternating  with 
pillars ;  and  altogether  the 
church  shows  just  Buoh  an 
advanceon  thoSt.  Gall  plan 
as  we  might "cxi>ect  a  cen- 
tury or  so  to  produce.    It 
exemplifies  most  satiafac- 
isa.       viQ«  of  w™,  Knit  nf  I'l^.-^ijij  •>■  '^'""">^-  torily  the  original  fona  of 

these  churches. 
It  possesses  what  is  rare  in  this  country — a  bold  triforium  galleiT, 
and  externally  that  strange  froutispiocc,  forming  the  connecting  gallery 

the  baptUtery,  so  as  to  mako  a  doublL--  |  ilntc  of  that  nl  lUti^lx)!!  to  Uio  10th  ccn- 
apao  cbnrch  out  of  tlio  cikl  RomanE^uo    tuiy. 

arrangeiaent.    The  Bimilarity  of  tlic  two        '  '  Baukuust  das  Mittt:lalte»  in  ^ach- 
buitdinga  maj  probably  bring  doivn  the    »^u.' 
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of  the  two  towers,  which  is  so  iliHtiiiguiRhiii^  n  eliaractcristic  of  (iormnu 
churches.     A  Btill  bolder  csaniplo  of  this  gallery  reiimiitH  in  the  fii^ado 
of  the  once  famous  ahlwy  of  C'orvey,  on  the  eastern  fivniticr  of  \\'est- 
phalia  (Wowlcut  No. 
4S9),  where  we  find 
the  feature  developed 
to  ite  fullest  eitont, 
so  that  it  must  origi- 
nally  have   entirely 
hidden     the    church 
placed  behind  it,  as 
it  did  afterwards  at 
Strasbourg     and    in 
many    other    oxam- 

At  Gemrode,  as  at 
Reichenau,  the  roof 
was  originally  in- 
tended to  h:ivo  been 
of  wood,  the  crypts 
under  the  two  apses 
l«ing  alone  vaulted. 
Indeed  at  that  ago 

the    German    archi-        ^^^         vipwi>f wa-tfUirtof Aiibcvi.dffln.i- 
tccts      hanlly      folt 

themselves  skilled  enough  to  undertake  a  stone  roof  ol  any  great 
extent.  The  old  Dom  at  Ratisbon  is  only  13  ft.  in  width,  and  that 
they  could  accomplish,  but  not  apparently  one  like  Gemrodo,  whoro 
the  span  was  twice  that  in  extent. 

If  the  church  at  Gemrode  is  a  satisfactory  specimen  of  a  complete 
German  design  carried  out  in  its  integrity,  the  cathedral  at  Treves  is 
lioth  more  interesting  as  well  as  instructive  from  a  very  diflcrcnt 
cause.  It  is  one  of  those  ^gregated  buildings  of  all  ages  and  styles 
which  let  us  into  the  secrets  of  the  art,  and  contain  a  whole  history 
within  themselves ;  and  as  the  data's  of  the  successive  building  eras 
can  be  ascertained  with  very  tolerable  accuracy,  it  may  bo  as  well  to 
describe  it  next  in  the  scries,  to  explain  how  and  when  the  various 
changes  took  place. 

As  is  well  known,  the  original  cathedral  at  Treves  was  built  by  the 
pious  Helena,  mother  of  Constantino,  and  seems,  like  the  contcm- 
porary  church  at  Jerusalem,  to  havo  consisted  of  two  distinct  edifices, 
one  rectangular,  the  other  circular.  The  original  circular  building 
was  pulled  down  in  the  13th  century,  to  make  way  for  the  present 
church  of  St.  Mary,  erecte<l  on  its  site,  and  most  probably  of  the  same 
dimensions.     Of  the  other,  or  square  building,  enough  still  t 
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>t  three  or  Ave  pi  lUra  original  If  separating 
<«  built  into  the  pieraoftlieGotLic  ohurch. 


incased  in  the  walls  of  the  preeent  basilica  to  euublo  us  tA  determine  its 
lize  anil  plan  with  very  tolerable  accuracy.  The  plan  of  it  in  the  woodcut 


tei.  VmUruAfatolCbanbiniiia.    (From  Scbtnldl.)    Rule  U  ft,  (a  I  In. 

(No.460)  is  taken  from  Schmidt's  moet  valuable  work  on  the  Antiqni ties 
of  Treves.  The  atrium  has  been  added  by  myself,  because  it  was  an 
almost  universal  feature  in 
churches  of  the  date  in  which 
this  was  erected,  and  because 
ihere  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  present  church 
occnpiedas  nearlyas  possible 
theexactsitoof  theolderone, 
andisofthesamedimensionB. 
The  circular  church  is  re- 
stored from  the  Koman  exam- 
ples of  the  same  age(  woodcuts 
226,  and  294  to  307).  From 
their  relative  poeitions  it  wilt 
be  seen  how  i  nd  i  spensable  the 
atrium  must  have  been.  , 

This  Romanesque  church 
Be«raB   to    have    remained 

..  L    ■      'i  .    .       ,    «3.     EMl»ni  Apw  of  Church  «lTr*vnu    (Frum  Schmidl.) 

pretty  much  in  its  original  ^n  so  ft.  mi  in. 

state  till  the  beginning  of 

the  11th  centnry,  when  the  Archbishop  Poppo   found  it  so  ruinous 
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from  age,  that  it  required  to  be  almost  entirely  rebuilt.  ITe  first 
encaKcd  tbc  pillars  of  tbo  Rowans  in  masonry,  making  them  into 
piers.  He  then  took  in  and  roofed  over  the  atrium,  and  added  an 
apso  at  the  western  end,  thus  converting  it  into  a  German  church 
of  the  approved  model,  so  that  from  this  time  forward  the  buildinga 
took  the  form  shown  in  the  Woodcut  No,  461.  No  very  important 
works  seem  to  have  been  undertaken  from  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  till  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  when  Bishop  Hillin  is  said 
to  have  undertaken  the  repair  or  rebuilding  of  the  eastern  apse  :  he 
did  not  proceed  beyond  the  foundation ;  but  the  work  was  taken  up 
and  completed  by  Bishop  John,  who  held  the  see  from  1190  to  1212. 
These  two  apeea,  therefore,  one  an  example  of  the  b^inning  of  the 
German  round-arched  style,  the  other  representing  the  same  near 
its  close,  show  clearly  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  tho 
interval. 

The  first  of  these  apses  (Wooilcut  No.  4fi2)  is  perhaps  somewhat 
ruder  than  wo  might  reasonably  expect,  though  this  may  in  part  be 
accounted  for  by  its  remote  provincial  situation.  The  round  towers 
too  are  subordinate  to  the  square 
ones,  in  a  manner  more  congenial 
to  French  than  to  German  taafe. 
But  the  principal  defect  is  in  the 
ai>sidal  gallery,  which  is  rude  and 
tasteless  as  compared  with  other 
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specimens,  which  we  are  apparently  justified  in  considering  as  con- 
temporary. Before  the  later  or  eastern  apse  was  erected  the  gallery 
had  almost  run  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  minute  littleness,  and 
the  polygonal  form  and  projecting  buttresses  of  pointed  architecture 
were  beginning  to  supersede  the  simpler  outlines  of  the  parent  style, 
of  which  these  two  specimens  form  as  it  were  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega.  Between  them  the  examples  and  varieties  are  so  numerous, 
that  there  really  is  an  embarras  de  rtcJtesse  in  selecting  those  most 
appropriate  for  illustration. 

The  church  at  Hildesheim,  erected  by  Bishop  Bemward  in  the 
first  years  of  the  11th  ceAtury,  is  among  the  earliest  and  most 
interesting  of  those  remaining  in  sufficient  purity  to  enable  us  to 
judge  correctly  of  their  original  appearance.  The  plan  (Woodcut 
No.  465)  is  simple, — first  a  western  transept  or  facade,  a  nave  little 
longer  than  it  is  broad,  terminated  by  another  transept  similar  to 
the  first,  flanked  like  it  by  two  octagonal  towers ;  beyond  this  a  short 
choir  and  simple  apse,  with  a  low  aisle  surrounding  it,  but  not 
communicating  directly  with  the  church.  The  entrances  are  as 
usual  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  and  none  at  the  west  end.  Though 
the  proportions  appear  short  with  reference  to  the  breadth,  consider- 
able additional  effect  is  given  by  the  screens  that  shut  off  both  arms 
of  the  eastern  transept  so  as  not  to  allow  the  perspective  effect  to  bo 
broken.  Hence  the  continuous  view  of  the  central  aisle,  being  six 
times  as  long  as  it  is  broad,  gives  the  appearance  of  far  greater  length 
to  the  church  than  could  be  supposed  possible  from  its  lineal  dimen- 
sions. But  the  great  beauty  here  is  the  elegance  both  in  proportion 
and  detail  of  the  pier-arches,  which  separate  the  nave  from  the  aisles  ; 
the  proiKjrtion  of  the  pillars  is  excellent,  their  capitals  rich  and 
beautiful,  and  every  third  pillar  being  replaced  by  a  pier  gives  a 
variety  and  apparent  stability  which  is  extremely  pleasing. 

The  church  at  Limburg  on  the  Haart,  erected  by  the  Emperor 
Conrad,  a.d.  1035,  is  a  similar  though  rather  a  larger  church  than 
that  at  Hildesheim,  and  possesses  a  peculiarity  somewhat  new  in 
Germany,  of  a  handsome  western  porch  and  entrance,  with  a  choir 
with  a  square  termination,  instead  of  with  an  apse  as  was  usual. 

The  three  great  typical  buildings  of  this  epoch  are  the  Rhenish 
cathedrals  of  Mayence,  Worms,  and  Spires.  The  fii-st  was  commenced 
in  the  10th  century,  and  still  possesses  parts  belonging  to  that  age. 
The  present  edifice  at  Worms  belongs  principally  to  the  church 
dedicated  there  in  1110.  The  age  of  the  third  and  most  important  of 
these  three  cathedrals  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy,  and  one,  I  fear, 
that  will  not  be  settled  without  difficulty ;  for  the  church  has  been  so 
frequently  damaged  by  fire  and  war,  and  lately  by  ill-judged  restora- 
tions, that  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  portions  of  it  are  old  and 
what  new.     Still  I  cannot  help  feeling  convinced  that  the  plan,  and 
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probably  a  great  part  at  least  of  tlio  present  Btruoture,  may  belong  tv 
tbe  original  buildiug  of  Conrail,  commenced  in  1030,  and  wbicli  was 
dedicated  by  hie  grandson  Henry  IV.,  thirty-one  years  afterwardB. 

Except  the  eastern  apse,  which  is  as  usual  flanked  by  two  round 
towers,  the  whole  of  the  exterior  of  Mayence  has  been  so  completely- 
rebuilt,  that  little  can  now  be  said  about  it.     The   plan  presents 
nothing  remarkable,  except  that  it  is  evident,  from  its  solidity  and 
arrangement,  that  it  was  intended  from  the  commencement  to  be  a 
vaulted  building ;   while  of  its  details  only  one   doorway  remainx 
which  can  with  certainty  be  said  to  belong  U> 
the  original  foundation. ^     It  is  remarkable  pnn- 
cii>aily  for  the  classicatity  of  its  details,  which 
almost  deserve  the  title  of  Homaneeque ;   and  if 
its  age  is  correctly  ascertained  (the  end  of  the 
lOth  century),  it  would  go  far  to  confirm  the  date 
usually  assigned  to  the  portal  at 
Lorsch,  namely,  the  late  Carlo- 
vingian  period.' 

At  Worms,  the    only  part 
now  remaining  of  the  edifice 
dedicate*!  in  1 110  is  the  eastern 
end.    The  western  apse  cannot 
be  older  than  the  year  1200, 
the  intermediate  parts  having 
been    erected    between     those 
dates.      The  original  plan   is 
probably    nearly     unchanged, 
and  is  a  fine  specimen   of  its 
class.    The  eastern  apse  is  a 
curious    compromise    between 
the  two  modes  of  finishing  that 
1.  were    in    use    at   that  period,  lei,  ODciu^aftube. 
being  sq^uare   externally,   and  (FramCsicriiniKiun.} 
circular  in  the  interior.    Infer- 
nally the  vaulting  throughout  is  simple  and  judicious,  without  any 
straining  after  effects  like  those  which  puzzled  tho  Norman  architects 
in  the  same  age  (see  ante,  p.  516),  and  the  alternate  clustered  piers 
and  large  size  of  the  windows  give   to   the  whole  a  variety  and 
lightness  not  usual  in  chnrches  of  that  date.     Nothing  can  well  be 
simpler  or  nobler  than  tho  design   externally.      The  four  circular 


r,  '  Deutsch   Baukunst,'  vol.  i. 

1  not  been  bMo  lo  ascertain  tlio 
9  of  Mayenco  Culhiilml  with 
0  quote  tbem.    I 


powesa  four  plana,  all  with  great  preten- 
sionx  lo  accuracy,  and  witli  ecslcsatlnclied, 
but  lliej'  dilTcr  bo  widely  tbat  I  do  not 
know  which  to  fuUow. 
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towers  and  tho  two  domea  break  tlio  sky-lino  pleasingly,  and  the 
ornauiijutation  throughout  is  good  and  appropriate,  Ainoug  the  bent 
of  its  details  ui-e  tho  pilaster-like  buttrtssos  whicli  oniauicnt  ita  flauks  ; 
one  of  these  iis  shown  on  a  larger  scale  (Woodcut  No,  467),     They 


display  tho  true  feeling  of  Gothic  art;  ouo  moulding  on  each  side 
raiining  round  the  windows,  while  tho  ocutral  group  ftirma  a  pilaster 
niniiiug  Tip  to  the  cornice. 

If  the   design   has  a  defect,  it   is    the  want   of  dignity    in   llie 
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lateral  entrances,  and  from  these  moroover  being  placed  onsyni' 
metrically  on  the  flanks.  The  fact  of  these  being  lateral  aroee 
from  the  doublo-apee  arrangement;  but  there  seems  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  have  been  central,  and  been  covered  by  a  porch 
to  give  them  dignity.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  this  position  of 
the  entrances  is  typical  of  German  church  architecture,  and  is  found 
in  all  ages. 

Although  the  cathedral  of  Spires  cannot  boast  of  the  elegance  and 
finish  of  that  of  Worms,  it  is  perhaps,  taken  as  a  whole,  tho  finest 
specimen  in  Europe  of  a  bold  (md 
simple  building  conceived,  if  the 
expression  may  be  used,  in  a  truly 
Doric  spirit.  Its  general  dimen- 
sions are  435  ft.  in  length  by 
125  in  width;  and  taken  with  its 
adjuncts,  it  covers  about  57,1)00 
square  feet,  so  that  though  of 
sufficient  dimensions,  it  is  by  no 
means  one  of  tho  largest  cathe- 
drals of  its  class.  It  is  bnilt 
I  so  solidly,  that  the  supporting 
masses  occupy  nearly  a  fifth  of 
the  area,  and  like  the  other  great 
building  of  Conrad's,  the  church 
of  Limburg,  this  possesses,  what 
is  so  rare  in  Germany,  a  narthex 
or  porch,  atid  its  principal  en- 
trance faces  the  altar.  Its  great 
merit  is  the  daring  boldness  and 
simplicity  of  its  nave,  which  is 
45  ft.  wide  between  the  piers, 
and  105  ft.  high  to  the  centre  of 
tho  vault,  dimensions  never  at- 
tained in  England,  though  they 
are  e(^ualled  or  surpassed  in  some 
of  tho  French  cathedrals.  There 
is  a  simple  grandeur  about  the 
parts  of  this  building  which  gives 

H6».     PlmM  lLr(ith.,]r,iUtSpirH..     (1™  ^        ,  ■         .v        j-  ■ 

(jrLcr  ami  uijri.)  sad.:iiiiift.  luiLii.  a   value  to    the  dimensions  un- 

known in  later  times,  and  it  may 
be  questioned  if  there  is  any  other  Medieval  church  which  impresses 
the  spectator  more  by  its  appearance  of  size  than  this. 

Externally,  too,  the  body  of  tho  church  has  no  ornament  but  its 
Hinall  window  o])cnings,  and  the  gallery  that  runs  round  under  all  its 
ivofs.     But  the  bold  8<iuarc  towers  (certainly  of  the  12th  century)  and 
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the  oentral  dome  group  pleasingly  together,  and,  rising  bo  far  above 
the  low  roofs  of  the  half- depopulated  town  at  its  feet,  impreea  the 
spectator  with  awe  and  admiration  at  the  boldness  of  tlie  design  and 
the  grandeur  with  which  it  has  been  carried  out.  Taken  altogether, 
this  noblo  building  proves  that  the  German  architects  at  that  time 
had  actually  produced  a  great  and  original  style,  and  that  had  they 
persevered  they  must  have  succeeded  in  perfecting  it,  but  they 
abandoned  their  task  before  it  was  half  completed. 

The  western  apse  of  the  cathedral  at  Staj'ence  is  the  most  modem 
part  of  theBo  throe  great  cathedrals,  and  perhaps  the  only  example 
in  Germany  where  a  triapsal  arrangement  has  been  attempted  with 
polygonal  instead  of  circular  forms.     In  this  instance,  as  shown  in 
Woodcut  No.  470,  the  three 
apses,  each    forming   three 
sides  of  an  octagon,  are  com- 
bined together  so  as  to  form 
a  singularly   spacious    and 
elegant  choir,   both    exter- 
nally   and     internally     as 
beautiful    as    anything    of 
its  land  in  Germany.     Its 
style  is  so  nearly  identical 
with    that   of  the  eastern 

apee    of    the   cathedral    at    ,„         „>.,^n,  A,*=ofa,ih«in.i«M.,o„ce, 
Tr6ves  (Woodcut  No.  463), 

that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  like  it,  it  belongs  to  tlie 
beginning  of  the  13th  century.  At  this  time  more  variety  and  angii- 
larity  wore  coming  into  use,  suggested  no  doubt  by  the  greater  con- 
venience which  flat  surfaces  pi-esented  for  inserting  larger  windows 
than  could  conveniently  be  used  with  the  older  cui'ved  outlines ;  for 
now  that  painted  glass  had  come  into  general  use,  large  opcniiign 
had  become  indispensable  for  its  display.  Notwithstanding  this 
advantage,  and  the  great  beauty  of  the  other  forma  often  adopted, 
none  of  them  compensate  for  the  external  effect  of  the  circular  lines  of 
the  older  bnildings. 

Proceeding  northwards,  it  may  be  assorted  as  a  general  rule,  that 
the  churches  of  Westphalia  are  singularly  devoid  of  taste  and  good 
design.  They  are  extremely  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  suffi- 
ciently large  for  architectural  effect ;  but  in  the  earlier  or  round 
Gothic  period  they  betray  a  clumsiness  which  is  the  reverse  of 
pleasing,  and  in  the  age  of  the  pointed  Gothic  the  style  is  wire-drawn 
and  attenuated  to  a  degree  which  is  almost  worse  than  the  heaviness 
of  that  which  preceded  it.  The  fact,  indeed,  is  only  too  apparent  that 
the  northern  Germans  were  not  architecturally  an  artistic  people,  for 
neither  in  Westphalia  nor  in  any  of  the  countries  between  it  and  the 
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Baltic  do  we  find  any  churcliee  displaying  tbat  beauty  of  style  or 
couBtruotive  appropriateness  which  characterises  those  of  Cologne 
or  the  cities  to  the  southwartl  of  that  town.' 

A  good  deal  of  the  heaviuesB  of  the  northern  charchee  internally 
may  no  doubt  be  traced  to  the  circumstance  that  the  earlier  examples 
depended  almost  wholly  on  cohmr  for  their  ornament,  and  the  paint- 
ing having  disapi)earixi,  the  plain  stone  or  plaster  surfaces  remain — 
tlicir  flatness  Iwing  mnile  only  the  more  prominent  by  the  whitewash 
that  now  covers  thfm.     Notwithstanding  these  defeota,  so  many  of 


til.  Frdm  ■  Hilt'  MlCrlichr  Kumt  in  WcnplulFn,'  von  W.  LBtko. 

these  churches  remain  in  a  state  so  nearly  unaltered  at  the  present 
day,  that  much  information  might  bo  gleaned  from  a  study  of  their 
peculiarities.  The  three  examples,  for  instance,  given  in  Woodcut 
No.  471,  illustrate  very  oompbtely  the  progress  of  German  spire- 
growth.  The  fiist,  that  of  Minden,  is  a  very  early  example  of  the 
fa9ado  screen  so  popular  throughout  Germany  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  centre  example,  from  the  cathedral  at  Paderliom,  belonging  to 
the  middle  of  the  11th  century,  shows  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  at 
a  spire-like  roof  to  a  tower,  four  gables  being  used  instead  of  tho  two 
which  were  generally  employed.  The  third  illustration,  from  Soost, 
aliout  A.a.  1200,  shows  the  transition  complete.     The  four  gables  are 

'  Tbo  inl.abitanb  nf  tho  arlialic  cnun-  [  tho  Aryans  uho  could  uot  build  liare,  as 
triea  remain  Cntliolica  to  the  present  day :  |  everywhere  eiao,  turned  ProtostHnta. 
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still  there,  bat  do  not  extend  to  the  angles,  nor  do  they  form  the 
principal  roof.  The  cxtmera  are  cat  off,  so  as  to  snggest  an  oct^on, 
and  a  second  roof  hns  grown  up  to  the  form  of  a  epire,  entirely 
eclipsing  that  aaggested  by  the  gables.  In  this  instanco  also  the 
tower  has  become  a  s[>ecinien  of  a  complete  design,  and,  tliough  the 
narthex  or  porch  has  somewhat  tlie  ap]>earance  of  being  stuck  on,  the 
upper  part  of  the  tower  is  of  considerable  elegance. 

The  same  process  of  spiro-growth  can  bo  traced  to  some  extent 
both  in  England  and  in  France,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  spire,  properly  so  called,  is  not  an  importation  from  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  Height  in  the  roof  appears  always  to  have  been 
considered  a  beauty  by  German  architects,  and  it  secras  to  have  been 
applied  to  towers  earlier  in  Germany  than  in  other  countries. 


Far  more  important  than  these,  and  surpaKsing  thom  infinitely  in 
beauty,  is  the  group  of  chnrchoB  which  adorns  the  city  of  Cologne,  the 
virtual  capital,  or  at  least  the  principal  city,  of  (Jlermany  at  the  time  of 
their  erection.  The  old  cathedral  has  perished  and  ma<le  way  for  tlio 
celebrated  structure  that  now  occupies  its  place.  As  just  remarked,  if 
it  was  like  the  restoration  pro]>osed  by  Boisserfio,  it  resembled  Worms, 
and  must  have  belonged  to  the  1 2th  century ;  but  it  does  not  seoni 
that  there  are  sufBcient  data  for  determining  this  question. 

Of  tlie  remaining  churclics  three  may  be  selected  as  tyjics  of  the 
German  round-arched  stylo  as  it  existed  on  the  eve  of  the  introiliictiou 
of  the  French  pointed  stylo  int^  Germany. 

Of  theeo,  Sta.  Maria  in  Capitolio  (Woodcut  Xo.  472),  is  a]>iM»rcnt]y 
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tbo  oldest.  It  wa8  originnlly  erected  by  Flcctrudis,  wife  of  Pepin 
Herietall,  in  the  year  700,  but  of  that  churcli  nothing  now  rcmaiiiB. 
'I he  nave  was  rebuilt  apparently  in  the  llth  century,  and  the  choir, 
with  its  three  noble  apees,  in  the  I2tb,  and  perhaps  even  as  1at«  as  the 
13th  century.  In  plan  these  apses  are  more  spacious  tlian  those  of 
the  Apostles'  Church  or  of  that  of  Kt.  Martin  (Woodcuts  473  and  474), 
this  church  ahmo  having  a  broad  aislo  running  round  each,  a  feature 


which  gives  groat  breadth  and  variety  to  the  perapective,  but  the  apee 
of  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  (erected  a.d,  1035)  is  far  more  beautifiil 
externally.  This  latter  building  is  perhaps,  taken  alfcgcther,  the 
most  pleasing  example  of  its  class,  eiternally  at  least.  The  whole 
design  of  the  east  end  is  quite  complete,  as  we  now  see  it,  and  is  per- 
fectly well  balanced  in  all  its  parts.  St.  Martin's,  on  the  other  hand, 
(Woodcut  No.  474)  has  more  of  the  aspiring  tendencies  of  the  pointed 
style,  and,  though  very  elegant,  its  apsidal  gallery  is  too  small,  and 
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the  whole  design  somewhat  wire-drawn,  while  there  is  a  solidity  and 
repoee  about  the  design  of  the  Apostles'  Church,  and  a  perfect  har- 
mony among  the  parts,  which  we  misa  in  the  more  modem  oxample. 
These  three  churches,  taken 
together,  snfEce  probably 
to  illustrate  sufficiently  the 
nature  and  capabilities  of 
the  style  which  we  are 
describing.  The  triapsal 
arrangement  possesses  in 
a  remarkable  degree  the 
architectural  propriety  of 
terminatiDg  nobly  the  in- 
terior to  which  it  is  applied. 
As  the  worshipper  ad- 
vances up  the  nave,  the 
three  apee«  open  gradually 
upon  him,  and  form  a  noble 
and  appropriate  climax 
without  the  effect  being 
destroyed  by  something 
leas  magnificent  beyond. 
But  their  moet  pleasing 
efiect  is  external,  where 
the  three  simple  circular 
lines  combine  gracefully 
together,  and  form  an  ele- 
gapt  basement  for  any 
central  dome  or  tower. 
Compared  with  the  con- 
fused buttresses  and  pin- 
nacles of  the  apses  of  the 
French  pointed  churches, 
it  must  certainly  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  German 
designs  are  far  nobler,  as 
possessing  more  architec- 
tural propriety  and  more 

r     .]_         I  .  p     .  41<-  AtiKotSt,Mutln'iChnn:h  It  Cologne.  (Trom  BoliKTte.] 

of    the  elements  of   true  Sais wft. w i in. 

and  simple  beauty.     1'he 

churches  which  possess  this  feature  are  small,  it  is  true,  and  therefore  it 

is  hardly  fair  to  compare  them  with  such  imposing  edifices  a'4  the  great 

and  overpoweringly  magnificent  cathedral  of  the  same  town ;    but 

among  buildings  on  their  own  scale  they  are  as  yet  unrivalled.     As 

these  churches  now  stand,  their  effect  is  to  some  extent  marred  by 
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the  circuniBtanco  of  their  naves  neither  being  eufBcicnt  in  extent 
nor  BO  on  in  mental  as  to  Biipjtort  otToctiially  the  varied  outline 
and  rich  decoration  of  th« 
apso.  Generally  these  are 
of  a  different  age  and  of  a 
leBB  ornate  style,  bo  that 
the  complete  ctToct  of  a 
well-bulanced  composition 
is  n'unting;  but  this  docs 
not  suffice  to  destroy  the 
great  beauties  these 
churches  undoubtedly 
potjsess. 

In  BO  far  as  beauty  of 
design  in  this  Btyle  is  con- 
cerned, perhaps  the  church 
at  lionn  ought  to  be  quoted 
next  after  those  of  Cologne. 
It  is  only  the  east  end, 
however,  that  belongs 
properly  to  their  style  of 
architecture,  the  nave  and 
central  tower  were  not 
completed  till  the  13th 
century ;  but  the  eastern 
apse  and  its  two  flank- 
ing towers  are  in  them- 
selves as  noble  as  the 
triapsal  arrangement  of 
the  Apostles'  Church,  but 
would  require  even  a 
bolder  nave  and  loftier 
west  end  to  balance  thein 
than  the  more  modest 
arrangement  of  that  build- 
ing. As  it  is,  the  effect  of 
the  church  as  a  whole  is 
destroyed  by  the  compara- 
tive meanness  of  these 
parts. 

As    is    the   ease    with 

almost  all  Mediieval  build- 

(16.      fjui  F.U.I  orchiitciiiiBoui].  cFnim  KuH'iiK.'^TU'ti.)  ings,  thc  greater  number 

of  churclies    of    this  age 

have    been    erected   at  different   jicriods   of    time,   and    the  designs 
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altered  as  the  work  proceeded,  to  suit  tlio  taste  of  the  day.      This 

circnmstaDce  makes  them  particularly  interest- 

inj;  to  the  architectural  historian,  though  the 

artist   and   architect   must  always    regret    the 

incompleteness  and  wimt  of  hammny  which  tliii 

produces.      An  oxc<.'ptian  to  this  rule  is  fouud 

in  the  beautiful  abbey  church  at  Laach,  ereetod   I 

between  tlie  years  109J  and  llSli.  therefore  ratlicr 

early  in  ihe  style.    Its  dimensions  are  small,  only 

216  ft.  int«i-nally  by  62 ;  but  this  is  compensated 

for  by  it*  completeness.     It  is  one  of  the  few 

churches  that  still  possess  the  wcstcrD  paradisus 

or  parvis,  as  shown  in  the  remarkable  ancient 

plan  found  at  St.  tiull,'     The  westorn  apse  is    ^ 

applied  to  its  proper  uso  of  a  tomb-house,  and  on 

each  side  of  it,  as  at  Reichenau,  aro  the  principal 

entrances.      Bxtomally   this  church    has    two 

central  and  four  lateral  towers,  two  of  the  latter 

being  square,  and  two  circular.     It  is  impossiblo 

to  fancy  anything  more  picturesquely  pleasing  < 

than  this  group  of  towers  of  various  heights  and 

shaj)cs,  or  a  church  producing  a  more  striking 
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effect  with  such  diminutiTe  dimenaionH  as  this  one  posseeaee,  the 
highest  point  being  only  140  ft.  from  the  ^ound  line.  No  church, 
however,  of  the  pointed  Gothic  atylo  has  it«  sky-line  so  pleasingly 
broken,  while  the  comicos  and  eaves  etill  retain  all  the  unbroken 
simplicity  of  classic  exiimplcB,  showing  how  easily  the  two  forma 
might  have  been  combined  by  following  the  path  here  indicated. 


These  are  perhaps  the  finest  and  most  typical  buildings  in  this 
style,  and  sufficient  to  characterise  the  form  of  architecture  in  vogue 
in  Germany  in  the  great  Hohenstaufen  period,  and  in  the  century 
immediately  preceding  the  aoceeeion  to  power  of  that  house  ;  but  they 
are  not  nearly  all  the  really  important  btiildings  which  during  the 
epoch  of  true  German  greatness  were  erected  in  almost  every  consider- 
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able  city  of  tho  empire.  In  Cologne  itself  there  is  the  church  of  St. 
Gereon,  the  nBvo  of  which, 
with  its  crypt,  belongs  to 
the  11th  century,  the  apse 
to  the  12th,  and  the  deca- 
gonal domed  part  to  the  13th. 
This  is  &  most  interesting 
specimen  of  transition  anshi-  I 
tecture,  and  as  such  will  be 
mentioned  hereafter.  So  is 
the  church  of  St.  Cunibert,  ' 
dedicated  in  1248,  aud  hardly 
more  advanced  in  style  than 
the  abbey  of  St.  Denis  near 
Paris,  built  at  least  a  century 
earlier.  The  churchee  of  St. 
George  and  of  Sion  in  tho 
same  city  afford  interesting 
examples  of  tho  style ;  but 
oven  more  important,  how- 
ever,  than  these  are  the  noble 
church  at  Andemach,  the 
abbey  church  of  Heisterbach, 

and  that  of  St.  Guerin  in  ^^!,,  iu^-a:!u-<i;.i\\f.b^'\u<\rg.  it'rumi^ittrirh.) 
Neuss.  In  tho  same  neigh- 
bourhood the  little  church  of 
Sinzig  is  a  pleasing  specimen 
of  the  age  when  tho  Gorraans 
had  laid  aside  tho  bold  sim- 
plicity of  their  earlier  forms 
to  adopt  tho  more  elegant  and 
tiparkling  contours  of  pointed 

architecture.'  A  little  farther  I 

up  the  Ithine  the  church  of 
St.  Castor  at  Coblentz  agree- 
ably exemplifies  tho  later 
style  (1167-1208),  its  apse 
being  one  of  the  widest  and 
boldest  of  its  class,  though 
deficient  in  height. 

I'he  neighbourhood  of 
Troves  .has  also  some  cs- 
collcut   specimens    of   roaud 


Ungrn.  (I'toih  PuUrich.) 


'  For  moic  purticulua  of  IheBO  chuiohoB,  nee  BouiBCrio, '  Nioder  Rliein.' 
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Gutliiu,  among  which  may  bo  meutioiiod  tfao  abbey  of  Eubtemach. 
tho  cliurch  of  St.  Itlatbias,  and  the  iiit«reHting  aud  elegant  church 

In  Saxony  there  ai-o  many  beautiful  though  no  very  extensive 
cxaniplcB  of  the  UeTiuan  style.  Among  theso  the  two  tuiued  abbeys 
of  I'auliniHjllc  and  Thai  Burgal,  ncitlier  of  them  vault<xl  churchea,  are 
remarkable  for  tho  simple  elegance  of  their  forma  aud  details,  show- 
ing how  graceful  tho  style  was  becoming  before  the  pointed  arch  was 
introducod.  Tho  church  at  Wechsclburg  is  abo  intei'esting,  though 
^oulcwhat  gloomy,  and  retains  a  rood-screon   of  the    12th   century 


(Woodcut  No.  479),  which  is  a  rare  and  pleasing  example  of  its  clatw. 
The  church  at  Hcchlingen  also  deserves  mention,  and  the  fragment  of 
the  abbey  at  Qollingon  is  a  pleasing  instance  of  the  pure  Italian  class  of 
design  sometimes  found  in  Germany  at  this  age.  Its  crypt,  too,  (Wood- 
cut No.  480)  affords  an  example  of  vaulting  of  great  elegance  and  Ught- 
iiCBB,  obtainwl  by  introducing  the  horse-shoe  arch,  or  an  arch  more  than 
half  a  circle  in  oxtont,  which  takes  off  the  appearance  of  great  pressure 
upon  the  capita)  of  the  pillar,  and  gives  tho  vault  that  height  and 
lightness  which  were  afterwards  sought  for  and  obtained  by  the 
introduction  of  the  i»inted  arch.  It  is  still  a  i|ncstion  whether  tliis 
was  not  the  more  pleasing  cxpcilicnt  of  the  two.  There  was  one 
'  8<K  Scliinidt, '  Boudoiikmalo  Trivr,'  wlictc  nil  iliciio  aru  IJHUreU. 
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objection  to  the  use  of  this  horse-Hhoo  sha]w,  that  coiiHidemble  diffi- 
culty aroeo  in  iiuing  arches  (if  differoiit  spaua  in  the  same  roof,  which 
with  pointed  arches  liecanio  pcrfi-ctly  easy. 

Another  examjilo  of  more  Italian  design,  however,  is  fuiind  in  tlie 
chnrch  of  EoBheiiii  in  Alsace,  the  fa9adc  of  which  (Woodcut  No.  481) 
belongs  as  much  to  Vcroua  as  to  this  bide  of  the  Aljw.  Its  interior  is 
of  pleasiDg  design,  though  JMildcr  and  more  massive  than  the  exterior 
would  lead  ua  to  expect. 


The  facade  of  the  church  of  Marmoutier  in  the  same  province,  and 
of  the  cathedral  of  Guebwiller,  are  two  examples  —very  sinailur  to  one 
another— of  a  compromise  between  the  purely  German  and  purely 
Italian  styles  of  design.  The  small  openings  in  the  former  look 
almost  like  those  of  a  southern  clime,  but  in  its  present  locality  give 
ti>  the  church  an  appearance  of  gloom  by  no  means  usual.  Still  it  has 
the  merit  of  vigorous  and  purpose  like  character. 

At  Bamberg  the  church  of  St.  Jacob  is  well  worthy  of  attuution, 
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and  tbo  Scotch  church  at  Batisbon  is  one  of  the  best  apecimens  in 
Gormftny  of  a  simple  builica  without  transepts  or  towen.  Ita 
principle  entraiico  is  a  bold  and  elegant  piece  of  design,  oovenjd 
with  RTotoHquo  fii;uree  whoso  meaning  it  is  difficult  to  undoratand. 
Had  it  beou  pUcod  at  the  end  of  the  church,  it  might  have  formed 
the  basis  of  a  magnifioeut  fumade;  but  stuck  unsym metrically  on 
Olio  side— aa  is  so  usual  in  Germany — it  loses  half  its  effect,  and 
can  only  be  oonaiderod  aa  a  detached  piece  of  ornamentation,  which 
is  hero— as  it  gonerally  is — fatal  to  its  effect  aa  an  architectnml 
composition. 

DODBLE  GHORCflBJ. 

Before  leaving  eccloaiaatical  buildings,  it  ia  neoeeaary  to  allvtdo  to 
a  class  of  double  churches  and  double  chapola.  Of  them  the  t^-pical 
example  ia  the  church  of 
Schwartz  Bheindorf,'  dedi- 
cated in  the  year  1151.  It 
is  in  itaelf  a  pleasing  speci- 
men of  the  atyle,  irrespectiTe 
of  ite  peculiarity.  It  is,  how- 
ever, simply  a  church  in  two 
atoreys.    At  fitst  sight,  the 

.W.    S«:tU.no(Ch^hM^3c^w«.lU«lDdorf.  j^^^^  ^j^^   ^^-^  ^^  ^  ^^. 

tensive  crypt,  but  this  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  ite  purpose  so  much  aa  to  afford  an  increase  of 
accommodation,  to  enable  two  congregations  to  hear  the  same  servioo 
at  the  same  time,  there  being  always  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  of  the 
upper  cliureh  an  opening  sufficient  for  those  above  to  hear  the  service, 
and  for  some  of  them  at  least  to  see  the  altar  below.  In  caatle 
cliapcls,  where  thia  method  is  most  common,  the  upper  storey  seema  to 
havo  been  occupied  by  the  noblesse,  the  lower  by  their  retainers, 
which  makes  the  arrangement  intelligible  enough. 

The  church  at  Schwartz  Bheindorf  is  not  large,  being  only  112  ft. 
long,  over  all,  by  53  ft.  wide  across  the  transepts ;  and  the  two  western 
bays  appear  to  have  been  added  afterwards.  1'ho  walls  of  the  lower 
storey  are  built  of  sufficient  thicknesa  to  admit  of  a  gallery  being 
carried  all  round  the  church  estomally  on  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the 
upi>er  chui'ch.  This  gives  it  a  very  peculiar  but  pleasing  character  ; 
and  as  the  details  are  good  and  appropriately  designed,  it  is  altogether 
as  characteristic  and  as  original  a  design  as  can  well  be  found  of  the 
purely  German  style  of  its  age. 

In  the  castle  at  Kiiremberg  there  is  an  old  double  chapel  of  this 
sort,  but  it  does  not  apj>ear  in  this  instance  that  there  was  an  opening 

'  '  Dio  Dufipclkircbo  zu  B.R.D..'  by  Aiidroea  Yimous.    Bonn,  184G. 
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between  the  two ;  if  it  existed,  it  has  been  stopped  up.  There  is 
another  at  Eger,  and  two  are  described  by  Futtrich  in  his  beautiful 
work  on  Saxony  :  one  of  these,  the  cha))el  at  Landsberg  near  Halle,  ia 
given  in  plan  and  section  in  Woodcuts  Nob.  485  and  486  ;  and  though 
small,  being  only  40  ft.  by  28  internally,  presents  some  beautiful  com- 
binations, and  the  details  are  finished  with  a  degree  of  elegance  not 


4)«.  View  ofUw  CtaurchoTSchwiniRhFiDdorf.    (Prom BimoD.) 

generally  found  in  larger  edifices ;  the  other,  that  at  Friburg  on  the 
Unatrutt,  measuring  21  ft.  by  28,  is  altogether  the  best  of  the  class, 
from  the  beauty  of  its  capitals  and  the  finish  of  every  part  of  it.  It 
belongs  in  time  to  the  very  end  of  tlie  12th,  or  rather  perhaps  to  the 
13th  century,  and  from  the  fonn  of  its  vaults  and  the  foliation  of 
their  principal  ribs,  one  is  almost  inclined  to  ascribe  to  it  a  later 
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period  ;  for  it  would  be  by  no  means  wonderful  if  in  a  gem  like  thia 
the  lonla  of  tlio  castle  should  revert  to  their  old  German  style  instead 
of  adopting  foreign  innovations.  The  windows  are  of  pointed  Gothic, 
and  do  not  appear  like  insertions. 


IKS.        PUaorChnwlM  UnitaberK.  *"•■       SrtiUHl  of  Oupfl  •!  UmlsblTft. 

(From  I'litlri.h.)  (From  Faltrich.) 

Returning  again  to  Switzerland,  with  which  this  chapter  began,  we 
.  find  Boveral  interesting  buildings  in  that  country  during  the  whole 
round-arched  Gothic   period,  many  combining  the   boldnesa  of  the 
Northern  examplos  with  a  certain  amount  of  Southern  elegance  of 
feeling  in  the  details,  which  toge- 
ther make  a  very  charming  com- 
bination.    Among  these,  none  are 
more  remarkahio  than  the  cathe- 
dral atZurich(\Voodcut  No. 487). 
ltd  date  is  not  correctly  known  ; 
for  though  it  seems  that  a  chnrch 
was  founded  here  in  the  time  of 
Otho   the   Great,  it  is  very  un- 
certain whether  any  part  of  that 
building  is   incorporated   in    the 
present  edifice,  the  bulk  of  which 
is  evidently  of  the  lltb  or  12th 
century.    The  arrangement  and 
details  of  the  nave  are  so  a.heo- 
lutely  identical  with  those  of  San 
'"■   "(Ff^'vSi'n!)  's^^w^n!' "nn"''''       Michele  at  Pavia,  that  both  mngt 
certainly  belong  to  the  same  epoch. 
But  in  this  church  we  meet  with  several  German  peculiarities  to 
which  attention  cannot  be  too  frequently  drawn  by  those  who  would 
characterise  correctly  the  peculiarities  of  German  Gothic. 

The  first  of  these  is  tho  absence  of  any  entrance  in  the  west  front. 
Where  there  is  an  apse  at  either  end,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the 
German  churches,  the  cause  is  perfectly  intelligible  ;  but  the  cathedral 
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of  Zurich  has  not,  and  never  had,  an  apso  at  tho  west  end,  nor  is  it 
easy  to  anggeet  any  motive  for  eo  unimual  an  arrangement,  unless  it  is 
that  the  prevalence  of  the  plan  of  two  apses  had  rendered  it  more 
usual  to  enter  ehurches  in  Germany  at  the  side,  and  it  was  conse- 
quently adopted  even  where  the  true  raotivo  was  wanting.  In  an 
architectural  point  of  view,  it  certainly  is  a  mistake,  and  destroys 


half  the  effect  of  the  church,  both  internally  and  externally  ;  but  it 
■was  very  common  in  Germany  before  they  learnt  from  the  French  to 
make  a  more  artistic  arrangement  of  the  several  parts. 

Another  peculiarity  is  tho  distinct  preparation  for  two  towers  at 
the  we«t  end,  as  proved  by  tho  two  great  piers,  evidently  intended  to 
support  their  inner  angles.  Frequently  in  Germany  the  whole  west 
end  was  carried  ap  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  roof  of  the 
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nave,  and  either  two  or  three  small  spires  were  placed  on  this  frontal 
screen.  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case  here ; 
for  though  the  two  towers  that  now  adorn  it  are  modem,  the  intention 
seems  originally  to  have  been  the  same.  Had  they  been  intended  to 
flank  the  portal,  and  give  dignity  to  the  principal  entrance,  their 
motive  would  have  been  clear ;  but  where  no  portal  was  intended,  it 
is  curious  that  the  Germans  should  so  universally  have  used  them, 
while  the  Italians,  whose  portals  were  almost  as  univei'sally  on  their 
west  fronts,  should  hardly  ever  have  resorted  to  this  arrangement. 

The  east  end,  as  will  be  observed,  is  square,  an  arrangement  not 
unusual  in  Switzerland,  though  nearly  unknown  in  the  Gothic  churches 
of  Italy  and  Germany.  The  lateral  chapels  have  apses,  especially 
the  southern  one,  which  I  believe  to  be  either  the  oldest  part  of  the 
cathedral,  or  to  have  been  built  on  the  foundations  of  that  of  Otho 
the  Great. 

The  most  beautiful  and  interesting  parts  of  this  church  are  the 
northern  doorway  and  the  cloisters,  both  of  nearly  the  same  age,  their 
date  certainly  extending  some  way  at  least  into  the  12th  century.  As 
specimens  of  the  sculpture  of  their  age,  they  are  almost  unrivalled, 
and  strike  even  the  traveller  coming  from  Italy  as  superior  to  any  of 
the  contemporary  sculpture  of  that  country. 

One  of  the  doorways  of  the  cathedral  of  Basle  (Woodcut  No.  488) 
is  in  the  same  style,  and  perhaps  even  more  elegant  than  that  of 
Zurich.  Both  in  the  elegance  of  its  form  and  in  the  appropriateness 
of  its  details  it  is  quite  equal  to  anything  to  be  found  in  Italy  of  the 
11th  or  12th  century.  Its  one  defect,  as  compared  with  Northern 
examples,  is  the  want  of  richness  in  the  archivolts  that  surmount  the 
doorway.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  exceed  the  elegance 
of  the  shafts  on  either  side,  the  niches  of  the  buttresses,  or  of  the 
cornice  which  surmounts  the  whole  composition. 

These  details  of  the  Swiss  buildings  are  well  worthy  of  the  most 
attentive  consideration,  inasmuch  as  they  equal  those  of  Provence  or 
the  North  of  Italy  in  elegance  of  feeling  and  design,  while  they  are 
free  from  the  classical  trammels  which  so  frequently  mar  their  appro- 
priateness in  those  provinces.  In  Switzerland  they  are  as  original  as 
in  Northern  Germany,  and  as  picturesque,  while  they  are  free  from 
the  grotesqueness  that  so  frequently  mars  the  beauty  of  even  the  best 
examples  in  that  country. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
CIRCULAR  CHURCHES. 

OONIBNTS. 

Aix-la-Chapelle  —  Nimeguen  —  Fulda  —  Bonn  —  Cubcrn. 

If  we  are  fortunate  in  having  the  St.  Gall  plan  and  ReicLenau 
cathedral  with  which  to  begin  our  history  of  the  basilican-formed 
churches  in  Germany,  we  are  equally  lucky  in  having  in  the  Dom  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  an  authentic  example  of  a  circular  church  of  the  same 
age.  As  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  Charlemagne  seems  to  have  felt  it 
necessary  that  he  should  have  a  tomb  which  should  rival  that  of 
Augustus  or  Hadrian,  while,  as  he  was  a  Christian,  it  should  follow 
the  form  of  that  of  Constantino,  or  the  most  approved  model  of  the 
circular  church,  which  was  that  which  had  been  elaborated  not  very 
long  before  at  Ravenna.  Though  its  design  may  have  been  influenced 
by  Italian  examples  to  some  extent,  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
building  and  its  details  exhibit  an  originality  which  is  very  remark- 
able. The  mode  in  which  the  internal  octagon  is  converted  into  a 
polygon  of  sixteen  sides,  the  arrangement  of  the  vaults  in  both 
storeys,  and  the  whole  design,  are  so  essentially  Gothic,  so  different 
from  anything  Romanesque  in  form,  that  it  must  be  far  from  being 
the  first  example  of  its  style.  It  is,  however,  the  oldest  we  possess, 
as  well  as  the  most  interesting.  It  was  built  by  the  greatest  man  of  his 
age,  and  more  emperors  have  been  crowned  and  more  important 
events  have  happened  beneath  its  venerable  vaults  than  have  been 
viritnessed  within  the  walls  of  any  existing  church  in  Christendom. 
Notwithstanding  the  doubts  that  have  been  thrown  lately  on  the  fact, 
I  feel  convinced  that  we  now  possess  the  church  of  Charlemagne  in  all 
essential  respects  as  he  left  it.*  The  great  difficulty  in  fixing  its  age 
appears  to  arise  from  the  circumstance  that  most  of  its  architectural 
ornaments  have  been  painted  or  executed  in  mosaic,  instead  of  being 
carved,  and  time  and  whitewash  have  so  obliterated  these,  that  the 
remaining  skeleton — it  is  little  else— seems  ruder  and  clumsier  than 
might  be  expected. 


'  The  building  is  as  yet  practically  un-    a  manner  to  enable  me  to  supply  the  dofi- 
edited,  notwithstanding  its  importance  in    ciency.   I  speak,  therefore,  on  the  subject 
the  history  of  architecture.  I  have  myself    with  diffidence, 
examined  this  edifice,  but  in  too  hurried  i 
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As  will  be  aeen  from  the  auuexed  plan,  tlie  church  ia  externally 

a  polyKon  of  eixtccii  eidee,  asd  is  about  105  ft.  in  diamHtor ;  internally, 

eight  compound  piera  support  a  dome  47  ft. 

G  in.  in  diameter.     The  height  is  almost 

exactly  equal  te  the  external  diameter  of 

the  building.      Internally    thJB    height    in 

divided  into  four  Btoreys ;    the  two  lower, 

rnnning  over  the  aide-aislcB,  are  covered 

1  ^   with  bold  intersecting  vaults.     The  third 

t  r   gallery,  like  the  triforium  of  more  modem 

■  ^  churches,  iti   ojien  to   the  roof,  and   above 

J  i    that  are  eight  windows  giving  light  to  the 

i:  i   central  dome. 

==  '  '^  To  the  west  was  a  bold  tower-like  build- 

iug,  flanked,  as  is  usual  in  this  style,  by 
two  circular  towers  containing  staircases. 
To  the  cast  was  a  semicircular  niche  con- 
taining the  altar,  which  was  removed  in 
1353,  when  the  present  clioir  was  built  to 
trt  [■uiiuiiiH-iniordi.i  Aii-iH-    replace  it, 

(liupellc.  (Fnini  J.  von  NvlU'ti.)         ' 

smipiHa.uiiin.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Otho  III.  re- 

built this  minster,  though  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  he  built  fur  himself  a  tomb-house  behind  the  altar  of  that 
of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  where  his  bones  were  laid,  and  where 
his  tomb  till  lately  stooil  at  the  spot  marked  X  in  the  centre  of  the 
new  choir.  What  the  architect  seems  to  have  done  in  the  14th 
century  was  to  throw  the  two  buildings  into  one,  retaining  the  outline 
of  Otho's  tonib-hoiise,  which  may  still  be  detected  in  the  nnusnal 
form  shown  in  the  plan  of  the  new  building. 

The  tradition  is  that  this  building  is  a  copy  of  the  church  of 
ijan  Vitalo  at  Ravenna,  and  on  comparing  its  plan  with  that  repre- 
sente^d  in  Woodcut  No,  301,  it  must  Ije  admitted  that  there  is  a 
considerable  resemblance.  But  there  is  a  bold  originality  in  the 
German  etlifice,  and  a  purpose  in  its  design,  that  would  lead  us  rather 
to  consider  it  aa  one  of  a  long  series  of  similar  buildings  which  there 
is  every  reason  to  l)clievo  existed  in  Germany  in  that  age.  At  the 
same  time  the  design  of  this  one  was  no  donbt  considerably  influenced 
by  the  knowledge  ()f  tlie  Italian  examples  of  its  claas  which  its 
builders  had  acciuii-cd  at  Komc  and  Havenna,  Ite  being  designed  by 
its  founder  for  his  tomb  is  quite  suflicioiit  to  account  for  ita  circular 
plan — that,  as  has  been  frequently  remarked,  being  the  form  always 
adopted  for  this  purpose.  It  may  be  considereil  to  have  been  also  a 
baptistery—  the  coronation  of  kings  in  those  days  l»ing  regarded  aa  a 
rc-lmptisiu  on  the  entrance  of  the  king  uiwn  a  new  sphere  of  life.  It 
was  in  fact  a  ceremonial  churcli,  as  distinct  in  its  uses  aa  in  its  form 
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from  the  baailioa,  which  io  Italy  uBually  accompanied  the  circular 
chnrch;  but  whether  it  did  eo  or  not  in  this  instance  can  only  he 
aaoertained  when  the  spot  and  its  annals  are  far  more  carefully 
examined  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 

The  church  at  Nimognen  is  even  less  known  than  this  one;  we 
have  no  tradition  as  to  who  its  builder  was,  nor  whose  tomb  it  was 
erected  to  contain.  From  the  half-aection,  half-elevation  (\\'oodcnt 
Ko.  490'),  it  will  be  sewn  that  it  is  extremely  similar  to  the  one  just 
described,  both  in  plan  and  elevation,  but  evidently  of  a  somewhat 
more  modem  date,  having  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  Komanesque  style. 
It  wants  too  the  facade  which  usually  adorned  churches  of  that  age ; 
but  it  seems  so  unaltered  from  its  original  arrangement  that  it  is  well 
worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 


110.  Church  at  Simrguen,    (From  Sctaya.)    No  K»l». 

Of  the  church  of  Otho  the  Great  at  Magdeburg  we  know  nothing 
but  &om  a  model  in  stone,  about  12  ft.  in  diameter,  still  existing  in 
the  present  cathedral,  and  containing  sitting  effigies  of  Otho  and  his 
English  Edith,  who  were  buried  in  the  original  edifice.  The  model 
unfortunately  was  made  in  the  13th  century,  when  the  original  was 
burnt  down;  and  as  the  artists  in  that  day  were  singularly  bad 
copyists,  we  cannot  depend  much  on  the  resemblance.  It  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  a  polygon  of  sixteen  sides  eztemally,  like  the 
two  just  mentioned ;  and  if  it  is  correct  to  assume,  as  was  generally 
the  case,  that  the  choir    of  the  present  cathedral  is  built   on    the 

n  Belgique.'  vol.  li.  p.  lH,  taken 
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fuuniiatiun  of  tlie  older  church,  its  dimensions  must  have  been  nearly 
similar,  or  only  slightly  inferior  to  those  of  either  of  the  two  laat- 
mentioned  churches.  The  details  of  the  model  belong  to  the  age  in 
which  it  was  made,  and  not  to  that  of  the  church  it  was  meant  to 
represent. 

At  Uttuiareheim  in  Alsace  is  another  example  which,  both  iu 
design  and  dimensions,  is  a  direct  copy  of  the  cliurch  at  Aix-]a-_ 
Chapelle.  The  only  difference  in  plan  is 
that  it  remains  an  octagon  externally  a» 
well  as  internally,  and  that  the  gallery 
arches,  instead  of  being  filled  with  a  screen 
of  classical  pillars  borrowed  from  Italy, 
are  ornamented  with  shafts  supporting 
eight  arches  designed  for  the  place.  There 
)  tradition  which  tells  us  who  built 
this  church,  nor  for  what  purpose  it  waa 
erected.  It  is  older  than  that  at  Nime- 
guen,  but  is  certainly  a  copy  of  t^harle- 

magne's  church,  and  apparently  not  verj- 

L,"!  much  more  modem. 

At  the  Petersberg,  near  Hallo,  is  a. 
curious  compound  example  shown  in  the 
\\'oodcnt  Ko.  491.  It  is  a  ruin,  but  interesting  as  showing  another 
form  of  circular  chnrch  differing  from  those  described  above,  more 
essentially  German  in  design,  and  leas  influenced  by  classical  and 
Itoniauesijue  forms  than  they  were.  It  never  was  or  could  have  been 
vaulted,  and  it  possesses  that  singular 
flat  tower-like  frontispiece  so  oharac 
teristic  of  the  German  style,  which 
is  found  in  no  other  country,  and 
whose  origin  is  still  to  be  traced. 

At  Fulda  there  is  a  circular  church 
uf  a  more  couiplicated  plan  than  this, 
though  it  is  in  fact  only  an  extension 
of  the  same  design.  The  circular  part 
or  choir  is  in  this  instance  adorned 
with  eight  free-standing  pillars  of  very 
classical  proportions  and  design,  very 
similar  to  those  of  Hildesheim  (Wood- 
cut Ko,  464).  There  is  a  small  tran- 
i»2.  iMaiLofniorciiatFuicta.  itiiiniiviiii.)  septal  entrance  on  one  side  of  the 
circle,  and  apparently  a  vestry  to 
coiTCspond  on  the  other.  It  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  perfect 
buildings  of  its  class,  either  in  Germany  or  France,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  its  plan  is  concerned.     Its  date  is  probably  tho  beginning 
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of  the  ]  1th  century,  but  it  etauds  uii  a  circular  crypt  of  atill  more 
ancient  date.' 

At  Drugolte,  near  Soest,  tberu  ie  a  email  circular  church  which 
deserves  notice  for  the  singularity  of  its  plan.     Externally  it  is  a 
polygon  of  twelve  sides.     Internally  it  has  four 
pillars,  in  the  centre  two  very  large  and  etrong, 
two  more  slender,  and  around  them  a  circle  of 
twelve  pillars  of  very  attenuated  form.      As  is 
usual  in  German  churches,  the  door  and  apse  arc 
not  placed  eymmetrioally  as  regards  each  other. 
Its  dimensions  are  small,  being  only  33  ft.  across  ,^    p^^^   ^  chorch   a 
internally.     The  German  architecte  are  not  quite    ^IKS'iuuT'"  """'"* 
agreed  as  to  its  date  i    generally  it  is  said  that 
its  founder  brought  the  plan  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  built  it  hero 
in  the  12th  cent\uy,  meaning  it  to  be  an  exact  copy  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.     If  thia  be  the  case,  it  is  the  plan  of  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock  that  he  brought  away  and  repeated,  for  the  arrangement  lias 
considerable  similarity  with   the   plan  of  that  building,  but   none 
whatever  with  that  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Though  it  is  anticipating  to  some  extent  the  order  of  the  dates  of 
the  buildings  of  Germany,  it  may  be  as  woU  to  complete  here  the 
subject  of  the  circular  churches  of  that  country  ;  for  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  11th  century  they  ceased  to  be  used  except  in  rare  and 
isolated  instances.  At  that  date  all  the  barbarian  tribes  bad  been 
converted,  and  the  baptism  of  infants  was  a  far  less  important 
ceremony  than  the  admission  of  adults  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church, 
and  one  not  requiring  a  separate  edi6ce  for  its  celebration,  and  tombs 
bad  long  since  ceased  to  bo  objects  of  ambition  among  a  purely  Aryan 
race.  At  the  same  time  the  immense  increase  of  the  ecclesiastical 
orders,  and  the  liturgical  forms  then  established,  rendered  the  circular 
form  of  church  inconvenient  and  inapplicable  to  the  wants  of  the  age. 
The  basilica,  on  the  other  hand,  was  equally  sacred  with  the  baptistery, 
and  soon  came  to  be  considered  equally  applicable  to  the  entombment 
of  emperors  and  to  other  similar  purposes. 

The  circular  church  called  the  Baptistery  at  Bonn  (Woodcut 
Ko.  494),  which  was  removed  only  a  few  years  ago,  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  specimens  of  this  class  of  monuments  in  the  age  to 
which  it  belongs.  No  record  of  ite  erection  has  been  preserved,  but 
its  style  is  evidently  of  the  11th  century.  Excepting  that  the  straight 
or  rectangular  part  is  here  used  as  a  porch,  instead  of  being  inserted 
between  the  apse  and  the  round  church  to  form  a  choir,  the  building 
is  almost  identical  with  St.  Tomaso  in  Limine,  and  other  Lombard 
churches   of  the  same   ago.     Both   externally  and    internally  it   is 

'  Sec  p«p«t  bj  Mr.  Pctlit  in  ILo  '  Aiclueological  Jounial,'  vol.  iviii.  p.  110, 
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certainly  a  pleasing  and  olcgant  form  of  church,  though  little 
adapt«d  either  for  the  accommodation  of  a  large  congregation  or  to 
the  ceremonicH  of  the  Mcdiceval  Church, 


There  is  another  small  edifice  called  a  Baptistery  at  Batisbou, 
built  in  the  last  years  of  the  12th  century,  which  ahoWH  this  form 
paesing  rapidly  away,  and  changing  into  the  rectangular.  It  is  in 
reality  a  square  with  apses  on  three  sides,  and  surmounted  by  an 
octagonal  dome.  As  we  have  just  seen,  the  same  arrangement  forms 
the  principal  as  well  as  the  moat  pleasing  characteristic  of  the  Cologne 
churclicB,  where  on  a  larger  scale  it  shows  capabilities  which  we 
cannot  but  regret  were  never  carried  to  their  legitimate  termtnation. 
The  present  is  a  singularly  pleasing  s^>ecimen  of  the  class,  though 
very  small,  and  wanting  the  nave,  the  addition  of  which  gives  such 
value  to  the  triapsal  form  at  Cologne,  and  shows  how  gracefully  its 
lines  inevitably  group  together.  On  the  spot  it  is  still  called  the 
Baptistery ;  but  the  correct  tradition,  1  believe,  is  that  it  waa  built 
for  the  tomb-houeo  of  the  bishop  to  whom  it  owes  its  erection. 

One  more  specimen  will  serve  to  illustrate  nearly  all  the  known 
forms  of  this  class.  It  is  a  little  chajtel  at  Cobem  on  the  Moselle 
(Woodcut  No.  495).  hexagonal  in  plan,  with  an  apse,  placed  most 
un symmetrically  with  reference  to  the  entrance— bo  at  least  we  should 
consider  it;  but  the  Germans  seem  always  to  have  been  of  opinion 
that  a  side  entrance  waa  preferable  to  one  opposite  the  principal 
{Htint  of  interest.  The  details  of  this  ehairel  are  remarltably  elegant, 
and  its  external  form  is  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  the  German 
style  just  lieforc  it  was  superseded  in  the  Ijcginniug  of  the  I3th 
century  by  the  French  ]Kiintcd  stylo. 
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COBEBN— ALTENFUUT. 


There  is,  besides  theee,  a  circular  chapel  of  uncertain  date  at 
Altenfurt  near  Kurcmberg, 
and  there  are  many  others 
at  Praf^e  and  in  variouB 
part«  of  Germany,  hut  none 
remarkable  cither  for  their 
historical  or  for  their  artistic 
importance.  This  form  went 
out  of  use  before  the  style 
we  are  describing  reached 
its  acme ;  and  it  had  not 
therefore  a  fair  chanco  of 
receiving  that  elaboration 
which  was  neeessary  for  the 
development  of  its  capa- 
bilities. 

A  little  farther  on  we 
Hball  have  occasion  again  to 
take  up  the  subject  of  cir 
cular  churches  when  speak 
ing  of  those  of  Scandinavia 
where  the  circular  form  pre- 
vailed to  a  great  extent  in 
the  early  ages  of  Chnsti 
anity  in  that  country  ae\  cr 
however,  as  a  bajitiMtery  or 
a  toml>-hou8c,  but  always 
a  kirk — or  cirque.  It  w 
afterwards    introduced    by 

the  Danes  into  Norfolk  and  ^ufluik,  but  there  still  farther  i 
hc-coraing  only  a  western  round  tower,  instead  of  a  circular  ne 
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Lortch  —  FulaccR  on  the  Wartburg  —  GclQliaiutrn  —  Housn  —  Wiuduwa. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  rcmaiDB  of  domeetio  architecture  are  few 
and  inaignificaut  as  compared  with  thoae  of  the  great  monumental 
churches,  which  in  that  age  were  the  buildings  par  excellence  on  which 
the  wealth,  the  talent,  and  the  energyof  the  nation  were  so  profusely 
lavished. 

The  earliest  building  which  has  been  brought  to  light  is  certainly 
the  portal  of  the  Convent  at  Lorsch,  near'  Mannhoim.  It  is  now  used 
as  a  store  and  has  been  a  good  deal  defaced  ;  but  sufficient  remains,  not 
only  to  show  its  form,  but  the  character  of  ita  details.     These  are  so 


classical  as  to  justify  us  iu  calling  the  building  Romanesque ;  and 
if  it  were  not  that  we  have  buildings— such,  for  instance,  as  St.  Paul 
aux  Trois  Chateaux  (Woodcut  No.  317),  which  may  date  in  the  10th 
and  11th  century — wo  might  be  inclined  to  assert  most  confideutly  that 
the  date  of  this  building  must  approximate  nearly  to  the  time  of  the 
departure  of  the  Romans.  On  the  other  hand,  the  purely  classical 
details  of  such  buildings  as  those  found  in  Provence  must  render  us 
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cantiouB  in  judging  of  the  age  of  any  erection  at  tliat  early  time,  from 
the  htyle  alone.  No  church  in  Germany  is  so  claxBical  in  its  details 
as  this,  hut  it  will  not  do  to  rely  on  these  alone  for  evidence  of  date ; 
for  a  hundred  churches  may  have  been  built  for  one  portal  like  this, 
and  though  ecclesiastical  forms  had  become  sacred,  an  architect  may 
have  felt  himself  justified  in  resorting  to  any  amount  of  Paganism  in 
a  semi-secular  building.  On  the  whole  there  neems  little  doubt  but 
that  this  porch  formed  part  of  the  monaatic  building  dedicated  in  the 
pn«ence  of  Charlemagne  in  774.  It  may,  however,  have  been  erected 
by  an  Italian  architect,  and  consequently  be  more  classical  in  its 
details  than  if  the  product  of  some  purely  Teutonic  artist. 


tit.  Arode  oT  tbt  Palus  at  Of  Lgbaiuen.    (From  MallM.) 

Its  dimensions  are  inconsiderable,  being  only'31  ft.  by  24.  It  has 
three  arches  in  each  face,  and  above  them  a  series  of  pilasters  supporting 
straight-lined  arches — if  the  espressiou  may  be  used.  These  are  inter- 
esting, as  the  same  form  is  currently  used  in  our  Saxon  architecture, 
but  never  with  such  purely  classical  details  as  here.  It  is,  in  fact, 
only  the  elegance  of  these  that  gives  interest  to  this  building. 

Nothing  now  remains  of  the  palaces  which  Charlemagne  built  at 
Ingelheim  or  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  nor  of  the  residences  of  mauy  of  bis 
snccessori',  till  we  oome  to  the  period  of  the  Hohenstaufons.  Of  their 
palaoes  at  Geluhausen  and  on  the  Wartburg  enough  remains  to  tell  us 
at  least  in  what  style  and  with  what  degree  of  taste  they  were  erected, 
and  the  remains  of  the  contemporary  castle  of  Muenzenberg  complef*. 
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as  far  aa  we  can  ever  now  expect  it  to  be  completed,  onr  knowledge  of 
the  anbject. 

Besidefl  these  a  oooeiderable  number  of  ecclesiastical  cloistered 
edifioea  still  remain,  and  some  important  dwelling-hooaee  in  Cologne 
and  elsewheio ;  but  on  the  whole  our  knowledge  is  somewhat  meagre, 
— a  circumstance  that  is  much  to  be  lamented,  as,  from  what  we  do 
find,  we  cannot  fail  to  form  a  high  idea  of  the  state  of  the  domestic 
building  arts  at  that  period. 

What  remains  of  the  once  splendid  palaoe  of  Barbarossa  at  Geln- 
hausen  consists  first  of  a  chapel  very  similar  to  those  described  in  the 
last  chapter ;  it  is  architectarally  a  double  chapel,  except  that  the  lower 
storey  was  used  as  the  hall  of  entrance  to  the  palace,  and  not  for  divine 
service.      To    the  left  of  this  were  the 
principal  apartments  of  the  palace,  pre- 
senting a    facade    of    about    112    ft.  in 
length,  and  probably  half  as  high.  Along 
the  front  ran   a   corridor  about  10    ft. 
deep,  a  precaution  apparently  necessary 
to  keep  out  rain  before  glass  came  to 
be  generally  used.     Behind  this   there 
seem  to  have  been  three  rooms  on  each 
floor ;  the  largest,  or  throne-room,  being 
about  50  ft.  square.    The  principal  archi- 
***■    *^'ui  "  ile'to^'  -S^™"       tectural  features  of  what  remains  are  the 
open  arcades  of  the  facade,  one  of  which 
is  represented  in  the  last  woodcut  (No.  4il7J.     For  elegance  of  pro- 
portion and  beauty  of  detail  they  are  unsurpassed  by  anything  of  the 
age,  and  certainly  give  a  very  high  idea  of  the  degree  of  eicellencc 
to  which  architecture  and  the  decorative  arts  had  then  been  carried, 
and,  as  will  be  observed,  they  are  purely  Gothic  in  detail,  without 
any  trace  of  the  classicality  of  Lorsch- 

The  castle  on  the  Wartburg  is  historically  the  most  important 
edifice  of  its  class  in  Germany,  and  its  size  and  state  of  preservation 
render  it  romarkabte  in  an  artistic  point  of  view.  It  was  in  one  of 
its  halls  that  the  celebrated  contest  was  held  between  the  six  most 
eminent  poets  of  Germany  in  the  year  1 206,  which,  though  it  nearly 
ended  fatally  to  one  of  them  at  least,  shows  how  much  importance  was 
attached  to  the  profession  of  literature  at  even  that  eurly  period.  Here 
the  sainted  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  lived  with  her  cruel  brother-in-law ; 
here  she  practised  those  virtues  and  endured  those  misfortunes  that 
render  her  name  so  dear  and  so  familiar  to  all  the  races  of  Germany; 
and  it  was  in  this  castle  that  Luther  found  shelter  after  leaving  the 
Diet  at  Worms,  and  where  he  resided  under  the  name  of  Hitter  George, 
tilt  happier  times  enabled  him  to  resume  his  labours  abroad. 

The  principal  building  in  the  castle  where  these  events  took  place 
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dosely  reaemblee  that  iit  GoliitittUBeii,  except  that  it  is  larger,  being 
130  ft.  in  length  by  50  in  width.  It  is  three  Htoreys  in  height,  with- 
out counting  the  basement,  which  is  added  to  the  height  at  one  end 
by  the  slope  of  the  ground. 

All  along  the  front  of  every  storey  is  an  open  corridor  leading  to 
the  inner  rooms,  the  dimensions  of  which  cannot  now  be  easily  ascer- 
tained, owing  to  the  castle  having  been  always  inhabited,  and  altered 
in  modem  times  to  suit  the  convenience  and  want*  of  its  recent  occu- 
piers.    In  its  details  it  has  hardly  the  elegance  of  Gelnhausen,  but  it« 


*9».  Vfewof  IhelVlMBMilbe  WurtbuTi.    (Fnan  tnttrtch.) 

general  appearance  is  solid  and  imposing,  the  whole  efiuct  being  ob- 
tained by  the  grouping  of  the  openings,  in  which  respect  it  resembles 
the  older  palaces  at  Venice  more  than  any  other  buildings  of  the  class. 
It  has  not  perhaps  their  minute  elegance,  but  it  far  surpasaee  them  in 
grandeur  and  in  all  tho  elements  of  true  architectural  munificence. 
It  has  been  recently  restored,  apparently  with  considerable  judgment. 
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and  it  well  deserves  the  pains  bestowed  upon  it  as  one  of  the  best 
illustrations  of  its  style  still  existing  in  Europe. 

The  castle  on  the  Muenzenberg,  like  those  of  Gelnhausen  and 
Wartburg,  belongs  to  the  13th  century,  and,  though  less  important,  is 
hardly  less  elegant  than  either.  It  derives  a  peculiar  species  of  pic- 
turesqueness  from  being  built  principally  of  the  prismatic  basalt  of 
the  neighbourhood,  the  crystals  being  used  in  their  natural  form,  and 
where  these  were  not  available,  the  stones  have  been  rusticated  with 
a  boldness  that  gives  great  value  to  the  more  ornamental  parts,  in 
themselves  objects  of  considerable  beauty. 

None  of  these  castles  have  much  pretension  to  interest  or  magni- 
ficence as  fortifications, — a  circumstance  which  gives  an  idea  of  more 
peaceful  times  and  more  settled  security  than  we  could  quite  expect  in 
that  age,  especially  as  we  find  in  the  period  of  the  pointed  style  so 
many  and  such  splendid  fortifications  crowning  every  eminence  along 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  indeed  in  every  comer  of  the  land.  These 
last  may,  in  some  instances,  have  been  rebuildings  of  castles  of  this 
date,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  having  been  ascertained  to  be  so. 

There  is  no  want  of  specimens  of  conventual  buildings  and  cloist-ers 
in  Germany  of  this  age ;  but  every  one  is  singularly  deficient  both  in 
design  as  a  whole  and  in  the  elegance  of  its  parts.  The  beautiful 
arcades  of  the  palaces  we  have  just  been  describing  nowhere  reappear 
in  conventual  buildings.  Why  this  should  be  so  it  is  difficult  to 
understand,  but  such  certainly  is  the  fact.  The  most  elegant  that  is 
known  to  exist  is  probably  the  cloister  to  the  cathedral  at  Zurich,  It 
is  nearly  square,  from  60  to  70  ft.  each  way.  Every  side  is  divided 
into  five  bays  by  piers  supporting  bold  semicircular  arches,  and  these 
are  again  subdivided  into  three*  smaller  arches  supported  by  two 
slender  pillars.  The  arrangement  will  be  understood  from  the  wood- 
cut (No.  500).  This  cloister  is  superior  in  design  to  many  in  France 
and  elsewhere  of  the  same  age ;  its  great  beauty  consists  in  the  details 
of  the  capitals  and  string-courses,  which  are  all  diiferent,  most  of  them 
with  figures  singularly  well  executed,  but  many  merely  with  conven- 
tional foliage,  not  unlike  the  honeysuckle  of  the  Greeks,  and  not 
unworthy  of  the  comparison  as  far  as  the  mere  design  is  concerned, 
though  the  execution  is  rude.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  portal ;  for  though  they  display  even  less  classical  feeling, 
they  show  an  exuberance  of  fancy  and  a  boldness  of  handling  which 
we  miss  entirely  in  the  succeeding  ages,  when  the  art  yielded  to  make 
way  for  mere  architectural  mouldings,  as  if  the  two  could  not  exist 
together.  The  example  of  Greece  forbids  us  to  believe  that  such  is 
necessarily  the  case,  but  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  certainly  was,  that  as 
the  one  advanced  nearer  to  perfection,  the  other  declined  in  almost  an 
equal  degree. 
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The  Iteet  cxtllection  of  oxamplee  of  German  convents  is  found  in 
Boisser^e's  '  Nieder  Rhoin.'  But  neither  those  of  St.  Gereoa  nor  of  the 
Apostlee,  nor  St.  Pantaleone  at  C'olc^ne,  merit  attention  aa  works  of 
art,  though  they  are  certainly  curious  as  historical  monuments ;  and 
the  lateral  galleries  of  Sta,  Maria  in  the  Capitol  are  oven  inferior  in 
design ;  their  reeomblance,  however,  to  the  style  of  Ravenna  gives 


them  aorao  value  archteologicatly.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
cloisters  at  Heisterbach,  and  even  to  the  more  elegant  transitional 
buildings  at  Altenburg.  Almost  all  these  examples,  nevertheless, 
possess  some  elegant  capitals  and  some  parts  worthy  of  study ;  but 
they  are  badly  put  together  and  badly  used,  so  that  the  pleasing  effect 
of  a  cloistered  oourt  and  conventual  buildings  is  here  almost  entirely 
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loBt.  Tlio  caiiBo  of  this  is  hard  to  eiplain,  when  wo  see  bo  much 
beRUty  of  design  in  the  buildings  to  which  they  are  generally  accom- 
panimcuts. 

There  are  several  dwelling-houBes  in  Cologne  and  elsewhere  which 
show  how  early  German  town-residences  assumed  the  tall  gabled  fronts 
which  they  retained  to  a  very  lato  period  through  all  the  changes 
which  took  place  in  the  details  with  which  they  were  earried  out.  In 
the  illustratiou  (Woodcut  No.  501)  there  is  little  ornament,  but  the 
forms  of  the  windows 
and  the  general  dia- 
position  of  the  part« 
are  pleasing,  and  the 
general  effect  produced 
certainly  satisfactory. 
The  size  of  the  lower 
windows  is  remarkable 
for  the  age,  and  the 
details  are  pure,  and 
are  exccutoil  with  a  de- 
gree of  lightness  which 
we  are  far  from  con- 
sidering as  a  general 
characteristic  of  so  early 
a  style. 

The  windows  at  the 
back  of  the  house  illus- 
ti-ated  in  Woodcut  No. 
601,  are  so  large,  that 
were  it  not  for  the  un.- 
mistakcable  character 
of  those  in  front,  and 
of  aonio  of  its  details, 
we  might  be  inclined. 
Ml.        imouinit-hi.uM.  (I'lognf.   iituni  Boi-«rw?.)  to  enspect  that   it  be- 

longed to  a  much  more 
modem  age.  As  shown  in  the  Woodcut  No.  502,  the  details  are  aa 
light  and  elegant  as  anything  domestic  in  architecture  of  the  pointed 
style. 

There  are  seyeral  minor  peculiarities  which  perhaps  it  might  b© 
more  regular  to  mention  here,  but  which  it  will  bo  more  convenient 
to  allude  to  when  speaking  of  the  iwinted  style.  One.  however,  cannot 
thus  bo  passed  over— and  that  is  the  form  which  windows  in  churches 
and  cloisters  were  beginning  to  assume  just  before  the  period  when 
the  transition  to  the  pointed  style  took  place. 

Up  to  that  period  the  Germans  showed   no  tendency  to  adopt 
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window  tracery,  in  the  eenae  in  which  it  woe  afterwards  understood, 
nor  to  divide  their  windows  into  compartmontit  by  mullions.  I  do 
not  even  know  of  an  instance  in  any  cbiiich  of  the  windows  being  so 
groupod  together  aa  to  auggeat  such  an  expedient.  All  their  older 
windows,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  simple  round- 
headed  openings,  with 
the  jamhs  more  or  less 
ornamented  by  nook- 
shafts  and  other  such 
expedients.  At  the  end 
of  the  12th  and  bo- 
ginning  of  the  13th 
century  they  seem  to 
have  desired  to  render 
the  openings  moreoma- 
mental,  probably  be- 
cause tracery  had  to  a 
certain  extent  been 
adopted  in  France  and 
the  Netherlands  at  that 
period.  They  did  this 
first  by  foiling  circles 

and     semicircles;     the     *"*■        Bku  windoni.  in  jjweiiiuK-hour*,  ijiuignt. 
former  a  pleasing,  the 

latter  a  very  unpleasing,  form  of  window,  but  not  so  bad  as  the  throo- 
quartcr  windows — if  I  may  so  call  them — used  in  the  cliwch  of  Sioii 
at  Cologne  (Woodcut  Ko.  503)  and  elsewhere ;  these,  however,  are 
hardly  so  objectionable  as  the  fantastic  shapes  they  sometimes  assumed, 


oa  in  the  examples  (  Woodcut  No.  504),  taken  from  St.  CJuerin  at  Neuse. 
Many  others  might  be  quoted,  the  forms  of  which  are  constructively 
ba<l  without  Iieing  redeemed  by  an  elegance  of  outline  that  sometimes 
enables  us  to  overlook  their  other  faults.  The  more  fantastic  of  these, 
it  is  true,  were  seldom  glazed,  but  were  mere  openings  in  towers  or 
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into  roofs.  These  windows  are  also  generally  found  in  transition 
specimens,  in  which  men  try  experiments  before  settling  down  to  a 
new  course  of  design.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  are  very  objection- 
able, and  are  the  one  thing  that  shakes  that  confidence  which  might 
otherwise  be  felt  in  the  power  of  the  old  German  style  to  have  perfected 
itself  without  foreign  aid. 
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CHAPTER   V. 
POINTED  STYLE  IN  GERMANY. 


<X)MTBNT8. 


History  of  style  —  St.  Gereon,  Cologne — Churches  at  Gelnhausen  —  Marburg  — 
Cologne  Cathedral  —  Fribnrg  —  Strasburg — St.  Stephen's,  Vienna — Nuremberg 
—  Muhlhausen  —  Erfurth. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat — what  has  been  already  perhaps 
sufficiently  insisted  upon — that  the  Germans  borrowed  their  pointed 
style  from  the  French  at  a  period  when  it  had  attained  its  highest 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  latter  country.  At  all  events,  we  have 
already  seen  that  the  pointed  style  was  commonly  used  in  France  in 
the  first  half  of  the  12th  century,  and  that  it  was  nearly  perfect  in  all 
essential  parts  before  the  year  1 200 ;  whereas,  though  there  may  be 
here  and  there  a  solitary  instance  of  a  pointed  arch  in  Germany  (though 
I  know  of  none)  before  the  last-named  date,  there  is  certainly  no  church 
or  building  erected  in  the  pointed  Gothic  style  the  date  of  which  is 
anterior  to  the  first  years  of  the  13th  century.  Even  then  it  was 
timidly  and  reluctantly  adopted,  and  not  at  first  as  a  new  style,  but 
rather  as  a  modification  to  be  employed  in  conjunction  with  old 
forms. 

This  is  very  apparent  in  the  polygonal  part  of  the  church  of  St. 
Gereon  at  Cologne  (Woodcuts  Nos.  505  and  506),  commenced  in  the 
first  year  of  the  13th  century,  and  vaulted  about  the  year  1212.^  The 
plan  of  the  building  is  eminently  German,  being  in  fact  a  circular  nave, 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  French  chevet,  and  is  a  fine  bold 
attempt  at  a  domical  building,  of  which  it  is  among  the  last  examples. 
In  plan  it  is  an  irregular  decagon,  55  ft.  wide  over  all,  north  and  south, 
and  66  ft.  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  church.  Notwithstanding 
the  use  of  the  pointed  arch,  the  details  of  the  building  are  as  unlike  the 
contemporary  style  of  France  as  is  the  plan ;  and  are,  in  fact,  nearly  a 
century  behind  French  examples  in  the  employment  of  all  those  expe- 
dients which  give  character  and  meaning  to  the  true  pointed  style. 

Another  church  in  the  same  city,  St.  Cunibert,  is  a  still  more 
striking  example  of  this.  Commenced  in  the  first  decade  of  the  13th 
century,  and  dedicated  in  1248,  the  very  year  in  which  it  is  said  the 
foundation-stones  of  the  cathedral  were  laid,  it  still  retains  nearly  all 


Boisseide,  *  Nieder  Bhein,'  p.  36. 
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tlio  features  of  the  old  German  atyle,  and  though  pointed  arches  are 
introduced,  and  even  tracury  to  a  limited  extent,  it  ie  still  very  far 
removed  from  being  what  can  be  considered  an  example  of  the  new 

style. 


SortlonofSi.atrKKi,  Cologne.    (Frum  BoUMriF. '  > 


bat.  PliDorSt.  G«r«in.  CulDgne.    (Frum  fioiiHref .)    Scalv  so  (t.  ta  i  in. 

More  advanced  than  either  of  these  is  the  choir  of  the  cathedral 
of  Uagdeburg,  said  to  have  been  commenced  in  1208,  and  dedicated  in 
1254.  This  was  bnilt,  as  before  mentioned,  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
old  circular  sepulchral  church  of  Otho  and  Ms  English  queen  Edith, 
llenco  it  naturally  took  the  French  chevet   form,   of  which   it    is. 
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probably,  the  carlieet  example  in  Germany,  and  which  it  copies  rudely 
and  imperfectly  in  its  details.  It  possestws  the  polygonal  plan,  the 
graduated  buttresses,  the  decorative  shafts,  and  other  peculiarities  of 
the  French  style,  and,  if  found  in  that  country,  would  be  classed  as 
of  about  the  same  age  as  ISt.  Denis.  The  upper  part  of  the  choir 
and  the  nave  are  of  very  much  later  date,  and  will  be  mentioned 
hereafter. 

A  more  interesting  example  of  transition  than  this  is  the  church  at 
Gelnhausen,  unfortunately  not  of  well-known  date,  but  apparently 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  1 3th  century,  though  the  choir,  it  is  said,  was 
not  finishe*!  till  1:170.  Its  interest  lies  in  its  originality,  for  though 
the  pointed  arch  is  adopted,  it  is 
in  a  manner  very  different  from 
that  followed  bj'  the  French,  and 
as  if  the  architecte  were  deter- 
mined to  retain  a  style  of  their 
own.  In  general  design  its 
outline  is  very  like  that  of  the 
church  at  Sin^ig  (Woodcut  No, 
478).  In  it  attempte  are  even 
made  to  copy  its  apsidal  gal- 
leries, but  their  purpose  is  mis- 
understood, and  pillars  are  placed 
in  front  of  windows,— a  blunder 
afterwards  carried,  at  Strasburg 
and  elsewhere,  to  a  far  more 
fatal  extent.  Taken  altogether, 
the  style  here  exhibited  is  light 
and  graceful ;  but  it  neither  has 
the  stability  of  the  old  round- 
arched  Gothic,  nor  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  French  pointed 
style.    The  church  of  Sta.  Maria 

attached  to  the  cathedral  at  toi.  (jut  Eud  or  church  fttUciubauKa.  Nosuiie. 
Treves  is  another  of  the  ano- 
malous churches  of  this  age  (1227  to  1243):  its  plan  has  already 
been  given  (Woodcut  No.  461),  and  was  probably  suggested  by  the 
form  of  the  old  oircnlar  building  which  is  supplanted.  Perhaps  from 
its  proximity  to  France  it  shows  a  more  comploto  Gothic  stylo  than 
either  of  those  already  mentioned ;  still  the  circular  arch  continually 
recurs  in  doorways  and  windows,  and  altogether  the  uses  of  the 
pointed  forms  and  the  general  arrangement  of  parts  and  details  cannot 
be  said  to  be  well  understood.  There  is,  however,  a  novelty,  truly 
German,  in  its  plan,  and  a  simplicity  about  its  arrangement,  which 
make  it  the  most  pleasing  specimen  of  the  age,  and  standing  on  the 
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ftiuiidation  of  the  old  church  of  Sta.  Helena,  and  gronped  with  the  Dom 
or  cathedral,  it  yields  in  interest  to  few 
churches  in  Germany. 

From  these  we  may  pass  at  onoe  to 
two  churches  of  well-authenticated  date 
and  of  purely  French  style.  The  first 
that  of  tit.  Elizabeth  at  Marburg,  whose 
name  has  been  already  mentioned  (p. 
46)  as  adding  interest  and  sanctity  to 
the  old  castle  on  the  Wartbarg.  Four 
years  after  her  death  she  was  canonised, 
and  in  the  same  year,  1235,  the  founda- 
tion was  laid  of  this  beautiful  church, 
which  was  completed  and  dedicated  forty- 
eight  years  afterwards,  viz.,  in  1283. 

It  is  a  small  church,  l>eing  only  208 

,   J..     1    ,  V  rb  ^^'  "*  length  by  69  in  widtli  internally, 

(FroiuMuiUT's-riirikiiiaipr.')  and  though  the  details  are  all  of  good 

eiirly    French     stylo,    it    still    exhibits 

si-veral  Geniiniiifm»,  being  triapsal  in  plan,  and  the  three  aisles  being 
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of  the  same  height.  The  latter  tuUBt  be  oonsiden^d  as  a  serious 
defect,  for,  besides  the  absence  of  contrast,  either  the  narrow  side- 
aisles  appear  too  tall  or  the  central  one  too  low.  This  has  also 
caused  the  defect  of  two  storeys  of  windows  being  placed  throughout 
in  one  height  of  wall,  and  without  even  a  gallery  to  give  meaning 
to  such  an  arrangement.  No  French  architect  ever  fell  into 
such  a  mistake,  and  it  shows  how  little  the  builders  who  could  not 
avoid  such  a  solecism  understood  tho  spirit  of  the  stylo  they  were 
copying.  Tho  west  &ont  with  its  two  spires  is  somewhat  later  in 
date,  but  of  elegant  design,  and  is  pleasingly  proportioned  to  tho  body 
of  the  chmx:h,  which  is  rarely  tho  case  in  Germany. 

The  other  church  is  that  at  Altenburg,  not  far  from  Coli^ne,  on  tho 
opposite  side  of  tho  river  Ithino.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  in 
1255,  and  the  chapels  round  the  choir 
completed  within  a  few  years  of  that 
time,  but  the  works  were  then  inter- 
rupted, and  the  greater  part  of  the 
church  not  bnilt  till  the  succeeding  cen- 
turj-.  Like  all  the  early  churches  of  the 
Cistercian  Order  it  is  without  towers,  and 
is  extremely  simple  in  its  outline  and 
decorations.  It  is,  in  fact,  almost  a  copy 
of  the  abbey  of  Pontigny  (Woodcut  No. 
40H),  whidi  was  built  fully  a  century 
earlier,  and  though  it  dous  show  some 
advance  in  style  in  the  introduction  of 
tracery  into  the  windows,  and  more 
variety  of  outline  ext«nially,  it  is  re- 
markable how  little  progress  it  evinces 
in  the  older  part«.  In  the  subsequent 
erection  there  are  some  noble  windows 

filled  with  tracery  of  tho  very  best  class,  ""■  ''''^,^!'^'^i"*',|^"'"'^- 
which  render  this  church  the  best  counter- 
part Germany  can  produce  of  our  Tintem  Abbey,  which  it  resembles 
in  many  reepccta.  Indeed,  taken  altogether,  this  is  perhaps  tho  most 
satisfactory  church  of  its  age  and  stylo  in  Germany,  and  in  tho  erection 
of  which  the  fewest  faults  have  been  committed.  It  was  rescued  frem 
ruin  by  tho  late  King  of  Prussia,  but  its  extensive  conventual 
buildings  have  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

These  examples  bring  us  to  the  great  typical  cathedral  of  Gennany, 
that  of  Cologne,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  noblest  temples  ever 
erected  by  man  in  honour  of  his  Creatwr.  In  this  respect  Germany  has 
been  mure  fortunate  than  either  Franco  or  England  ;  for  though  in  tho 
nombor  of  edifices  in  tho  pointed  style  and  in  beauty  of  design  those 
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coiintricB  are  far  Biipcrior,  Germany  alono  poBseascs  one  pre-eminent 
example  in  which  all  the  beauties  of  it«  style  are  united. 

Generally  speaking,  it  h  assumed  that  the  building  we  now  see  ia 
that  commenced  by  Conrad  de  Hochsteden  in  the  year  1248,  but  more 
recejit  rceearcbes  have  proved  that  what  ho  did  was  to  rebuild  or  re- 
store the  old  double-apse  cathedral  of  earlier  date.  The  examples  jnst 
quoted,  however,  were 
no  other  proof  available, 
arc  sufficient  to  show 
tliat  the  Gothic  stylo 
was  hardly  then  intro- 
duced into  Germany, 
and  but  very  little 
understood  when  prac- 
tised. It  seems  that  the 
present  building  was 
begun  about  the  year 
1270-1275,  and  that 
the  choir  was  completed 
in  all  essentials  as  we 
now  find  it  by  the  year 
1322.'  Had  the  nave 
been  completed  at  the 
same  rate  of  progress, 
it  would  have  shown  a 
wide  deviation  of  style, 
and  the  western  front, 
instead  of  being  erect«d 
according  to  the  beau- 
tiful design  preserved 
to  us,  would  have  been 
covered  with  stump 
tracery,  and  other  va- 
garies of  the  late  Ger- 
man school,  all  of  which 

BLl.       PUn  of  Cathedral  at  Ci>1o«ih.    (From  BoUserH,*)  i  i  i 

Sale  too  Frcprfi  (I.  to  I  In.  a^  even  now  observable 

in  the  part  of  the  north- 
west tower  actually  erected.  As  the  body  of  the  church  is  complete 
according  to  the   original  design,   one   of  its   principal  beauties  is 


■  The  beet  r^iume  of  the  argnmeiita  on 
tUu  queetion  will  be  round  in  tlio  contro- 
veiay  carried  on  by  F.  de  Vernoilh,  the 
Baton  de  Boeier,  and  H.  BoiBscrcc,  in 
Didron'B  'Annalcs  Areheologiqucs,'  vol. 
vii.  H  KQ. 


'  There  ia  a  slight  error  in  the  acale 
of  this  plan,  the  urtist  in  reducing  it 
having  used  the  scale  of  French  instead 
of  Engliiih  feet.     It  ought  to  bo  1-ltilh 
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the  Tiniformity  of  style  that  reigns  throughout,  contrasting  strongly 
as  it  does  with  the  greater  numher  of  Northern  cathedrals,  whose 
erection  spreads  over  centuries.  In  dimensions  it  is  the  largest  cathedral 
of  Northern  Europe ;  its  extreme  length  being  468,  its  extreme  breadth 
275,  and  its  superficies  91,464  ft.,  which  is  20,000  ft.  more  than  are 
covered  by  Amiens,  and  one-fourth  more  than  Amiens  was  originally 
designed  to  cover.  On  comparing  the  eastern  halves  of  these  two  from 
the  centre  of  the  intersection  of  the  transept,  it  will  be  found  that 
Cologne  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  French  cathedral,  not  only  in  general 
arrangement,  but  also  in  dimensions,  the  only  diflFerence  being  a  few 
feet  of  extra  length  in  the  choir  at  Cologne,  which  is  more  than  made 
up  at  Amiens  by  the  projection  of  the  Lady  Chapel.  The  nave,  too,  at 
Cologne  is  one  bay  less  in  length.  On  the  other  hand,  the  German 
building  exceeds  the  French  by  one  additional  bay  in  each  transept, 
the  two  extra  aisles  in  the  nave,  and  the  enormous  substructures  of 
the  western  towers.  All  these  are  decided  faults  of  design  into  which 
no  French  architect  would  have  fallen. 

Looking  at  Cologne  in  any  light,  no  one  can  fail  to  perceive  that 
its  principal  defect  is  its  relative  shortness.  If  this  was  unavoidable, 
at  least  the  transept  should  have  been  omitted  altogether  as  at  Bourges, 
or  kept  within  the  line  of  the  walls,  as  at  Paris,  Hheims,  and  else- 
where. It  is  true,  our  long  low  English  cathedrals  require  bold  pro- 
jecting transepts  to  relieve  their  monotony;  but  at  Cologne  their 
projection  detracts  both  internally  and  externally  from  the  requi«ite 
appearance  of  length.  Indeed,  this  seems  to  have  been  suspected  at  the 
time,  as  the  fa9ades  of  the  transepts  were  the  least  finished  parts  of 
the  building  when  it  was  left,  and  the  modem  restorers  would  have 
done  well  if  they  had  profited  by  the  hesitation  of  their  predecessors, 
and  omitted  an  expensive  and  detrimental  addition. 

Another  defect  before  alluded  to  is  the  double  aisles  of  the  nave. 
It  is  true  these  are  found  at  Paris,  but  they  were  an  early  experiment. 
At  Bourges  the  fault  is  avoided  by  the  aisles  being  of  different  heights ; 
but  in  none  of  the  best  examples,  such  as  Rheims,  Chartres,  or  Amiens, 
would  the  architects  have  been  guilty  of  dispersing  their  effects  or 
destroying  their  perspectives  as  is  done  at  Cologne,  and  now  that  the 
whole  of  the  interior  is  finished  these  defects  of  proportion  are  become 
more  apparent  than  they  were  before.  The  clear  width  of  the  nave  is 
41  ft.  6  inches  between  iJie  piers,  its  height  155  ft.,  or  nearly  foiir  times 
the  width — a  proportion  altogether  intolerable  in  architecture.  And  this 
defect  is  made  even  more  apparent  here  by  the  aisles  being  together 
equal  in  width  to  the  nave,  while  they  are  only  60  ft.  in  height.  Besides 
the  defect  of  artistic  disproportion,  this  exaggerated  height  of  the  inte- 
rior has  the  further  disadvantage  of  dwarfing  to  a  painful  extent  the 
human  beings  who  frequent  it.  Even  the  gorgeous  ceremonial  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  their  most  crowded  processions  lose  all  their  effect 
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by  comparison  with  the  building  in  which  they  are  performed.  Were  a 
regiment  of  Life  Guards  on  horseback  to  ride  down  the  central  aisle  at 
Cologne,  they  would  be  converted  into  pigmies  by  the  140  ft.  of  height 
above  them.  Lateral  spaciousness  has  not  the  same  dwarfing  e£fect ; 
when  all  are  standing  on  the  same  floor,  distance  does  not  diminish  in  a 
building  more  than  in  the  open  air,  and  with  that  effect  we  are  familiar, 
but  great  height  in  a  room  is  unusual,  and  in  proportion  as  it  affects 
the  mind  with  awe  or  astonishment  does  it  diminish  the  appearance  of 
those  objects  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most 
striking  defect  of  the  internal  design  is  the  want  of  repose  or 
subordination  of  parts  :  50  pillars  practically  identical  in  design,  and 
spaced  nearly  equally  over  the  floor,  and  beyond  them  everywhere  a 
wall  of  glass.  If  the  four  central  piers  had  been  wider  spaced,  or  of 
double  the  section  they  now  are,  or  had  there  been  any  plain  wall  or 
any  lateral  chapels  anywhere,  it  would  have  been  better.  Notwith- 
standing all  these  defects,  it  is  a  glorious  temple ;  but  so  mathemati- 
cally perfect,  that  not  one  little  comer  is  left  for  poetry,  and  it  is 
consequently  felt  to  be  infinitely  less  interesting  than  many  buildings 
of  far  less  pretensions. 

Externally  the  proportions  are  as  mistaken,  if  not  more  so  than 
those  of  the  interior ;  the  mass  and  enormous  height  of  the  western 
towers— actually  greater,  according  to  the  design,  than  the  whole 
length  of  the  building ;  if  they  are  ever  completed,  will  give  to  the 
whole  cathedral  a  look  of  shortness,  which  nothing  can  redeem.  With 
such  a  ground-plan  a  true  architect  would  have  reduced  their  mass 
one-half,  and  their  height  by  one  third  at  least. 

Besides  its  great  size,  the  cathedral  of  Cologne  has  the  advantage  of 
having  been  designed  at  exactly  the  best  age ;  while,  as  before  remarked, 
the  cathedrals  of  Rheims  and  Paris  were  a  little  too  early,  St.  Ouen's  too 
late.  The  choir  of  Cologne,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  of  almost  identical 
dimensions  with  that  of  Amiens,  excels  its  French  rival  internally  by 
its  glazed  triforiimi,  the  exquisite  tracery  of  the  windows,  the  general 
beauty  of  the  details,  and  a  slightly  better  proportion  between  the 
height  of  the  aisles  and  clerestory.  But  this  advantage  is  lost  exter- 
nally by  the  forest  of  exaggerated  pinnacles  which  crowd  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  building,  not  only  in  singular  discord  with  the  plain- 
ness of  the  lower  storey,  but  hiding  and  confusing  the  perspective  of 
the  clerestory,  in  a  manner  as  objectionable  in  a  constructive  point 
of  view  as  it  is  to  the  eye  of  an  artist.  Decorated  construction  is,  no 
doubt,  the  great  secret  of  true  architecture  ;  but  like  other  good  things, 
this  may  be  overdone.  One-half  of  the  abutting  means  here  employed 
might  have  been  dispensed  with,  and  the  other  half  disposed  so  simply 
as  to  do  the  work  without  the  confusion  produced.  When  we  turn 
to  the  interior  to  see  what  the  vault  is,  which  this  mass  of  abutments  is 
provided  to  support,  we  find  it  with  all  the  defocte  of  French  vaulting — 
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the  ribs  few  and  weak,  the  ridge  undulating,  the  surfaces  twisted,  and 
the  general  effect  poor  and  feeble  as  compared  with  the  gorgeous 
walls  that  support  it.  Very  judicious  painting  might  remedy  this  to 
some  extent ;  but  as  it  now  stands  the  effect  is  most  unpleasing. 

The  noblest  as  well  as  the  most  original  part  of  the  design  of  this 
cathedral  is  the  western  fa9ade  (Woodcut  No.  512).  Had  this  been 
completed,  it  would  have  risen  to  the  height  of  510  ft.  This  front, 
considered  as  an  independent  feature,  without  reference  to  its  position, 
is  a  very  grand  conception.  It  equals  in  magnificence  those  designed 
for  Strasburg  and  Louvain,  and  surpasses  both  in  purity  and  elegance, 
though  it  is  very  questionable  if  the  open  work  of  the  spires  is  not 
carried  to  far  too  great  an  extent,  and  even  the  lower  part  designed 
far  too  much  by  rule.  M,  Boisseree  says,  "  the  square  and  the  triangle 
here  reign  supreme ; "  and  this  is  certainly  the  case :  every  part  is 
designed  with  the  scale  and  the  compasses,  and  with  a  mathematical 
precision  perfectly  astonishing ;  but  we  miss  all  the  fanciful  beauty  of 
the  more  irregular  French  and  English  examples.  The  storeyed  porches 
of  Bheims,  Chartres,  and  Wells  comprise  far  more  poetry  within  their 
limited  dimensions  than  is  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  this 
gigantic  frontispiece.  Cologne  is  a  noble  conception  of  a  mason,  but 
these  were  the  works  of  artists  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  contemporary 
French  example  to  compare  with  Cologne,  so  that  we  might  have 
been  enabled  to  bring  this  to  a  clearer  test  than  words  can  do.  St. 
Ouen's  comes  nearest  to  it  in  age  and  style,  but  it  is  so  very  much 
smaller  as  hardly  to  admit  of  comparison ;  for  though  the  length  of 
the  two  churches  is  nearly  identical,  the  one  covers  91,000  square 
feet,  the  other  little  more  than  half  that,  or  only  47,000.  Yet  so 
judicious  is  the  disposition  of  the  smaller  church,  and  so  exquisite 
its  proportions,  that  notwithstanding  the  late  age  of  its  nave,  and 
the  inappropriateness  of  its  modem  front,  it  is  internally  a  more 
beautiful  and  almost  as  imposing  a  church  as  that  of  Cologne,  and 
externally  a  far  more  pleasing  study  as  a  work  of  art.  Had  Marc 
d' Argent  commenced  his  building  at  the  same  time  as  the  builder  of 
Cologne,  and  seen  it  completed,  or  had  he  loft  his  design  for  it  prior 
to  1322,  even  with  its  smaller  dimensions,  it  would  have  been  by  far 
the  nobler  work  of  art  of  the  two.  These,  however,  are  after  all  but 
vain  speculations.  We  see  in  Cologne  the  finest  specimen  of  masonry 
attempted  in  the  Middle  Ages;  and  notwithstanding  its  defects,  wo 
may  hope  to  see  in  the  completed  design  a  really  beautiful  and  noble 
building,  worthy  of  its  builders  and  of  the  religion  to  w^hich  it  is 
dedicated. 

Fortunately  we  are  not  left  solely  to  the  drawings  of  the  facade  of 
Cologne  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  what  the  eJBfect  of  these  open-work 
spires  would  be  if  completed ;  for  at  Friburg,  in  the  Brisgau,  there  is 
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a  contemporary  example,  commenced  in  1283,  and  finished  in  1330. 
This  fine  spire  is  identical  in  style  with  the  Cologne  designs,  and 
perhaps  on  the  whole  even  better,  certainly  purer  and  simpler  both  in 
outline  and  detail,  though  it  is  not  clear  that  the  richer  ornament 
of  Cologne  would  not  be  more  in  accordance  with  this  description  of 
lace-work. 

The  total  height  of  the  spire  at  Friburg  is  385  ft.  from  the  ground, 
and  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  lower  portion  is  a  square,  plain 
and  simple  in  its  details,  with  bold  prominent  buttresses,  and  con- 
taining a  very  handsome  porch.  The  second  is  an  octagon  of  elegant 
design,  with  four  triangular  pinnacles  or  spirelets  at  the  angles,  which 
break  most  happily  the  change  of  outline,  and  out  of  this  rises,  some- 
what abruptly,  the  spire,  165  ft.  in  height.  An  English  architect 
would  have  placed  eight  bolder  pinnacles  at  its  base ;  a  French  one 
would  have  used  a  gallery,  or  taken  some  means  to  prevent  the  cone 
fiom  merely  resting  on  the  octagon.  This  junction  between  the  two 
is  poor  and  badly  managed ;  but  after  all,  the  question  is,  whether 
the  open  spire  is  not  a  mistake,  which  even  the  beauty  of  detail 
found  here  cannot  altogether  redeem.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  it 
is  wrong,  because  a  spire  is  and  ought  to  be  a  roof,  and  this  is  not. 
It  is  true  a  spire  was  originally  a  roof,  and  still  retains  the  place  of 
one,  and  should  consequently  suggest  the  idea ;  but  this  is  not  abso- 
lutely indispensable ;  and  if  the  tower  be  insufficient  to  support  the 
apparent  weight  of  a  solid  spire,  or  for  any  such  reason,  the  deviation 
would  be  excusable,  but  such  is  not  the  case  here,  nor  at  Cologne. 

Indeed,  it  seems  that  the  whole  is  only  another  exemplification  of 
the  ruling  idea  of  the  German  masons,  an  excessive  love  of  tours  de 
force,  and  an  inordinate  desire  to  do  clover  things  in  stone,  which 
soon  led  them  into  all  the  vagaries  of  their  after  Gothic ;  hero  it  is 
comparatively  inoffensive,  though  I  still  feel  convinced  that  if  one- 
half  the  openings  of  the  tracery  were  filled  up,  or  only  a  central 
trefoil  or  quatrefoil  left  open  in  each  division,  the  effect  would  be  far 
more  pleasing  and  satisfactory. 

In  the  spires  that  flank  the  transepts,  the  open  work  is  wholly 
unobjectionable,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  scale ;  but  in  the  main 
and  principal  feature  of  the  building  the  case  is  very  different :  dignity 
and  majesty  are  there  required ;  and  the  flimsiness,  as  it  might  almost 
be  called,  of  the  open  work,  goes  far  to  destroy  this. 

The  nave  of  this  church  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  German  Gothic 
of  the  age,  being  contemporary  with  the  spire,  or  perhaps  of  a  little 
earlier  date ;  but  the  want  of  the  triforium  internally,  and  the  conse- 
quent heavy  mass  of  plain  wall  over  the  pier-arches,  give  it  a  poor  and 
weak  appearance.  The  choir,  a  work  of  the  15th  century,  runs  into 
all  the  extravagance  of  the  later  German  style,  its  only  merits  being 
its  size  and  lightness. 
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Of  the  other  open-work  spirea  of  Germany,  one  of  tJie  meet  beau- 
tiful 18  that  of  Thann  in  Alsace,  in  which  the  octagonal  part  ia  so 
light  that  anything  more  solid  than  the  tracery  that  forms  the  spires 
would  seem  to  crush  it. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  pleasing  example  at  Eselingen ;  another 
attached  to  the  cathedral  at  Meissen,  in  favour  of  which  nothing  can 
be  said;  and  those  adorning  the  two  towers  of  the  fa9ade  of  the 
cathedral  of  Beme,  which,  because  they  are  so  small  relatively  to  the 
towers  they  surmount,  and  are  in  fact  mere  ornaments,  are  pleasing 
and  graceful  terminations  to  the  front. 

Next  in  rank  to  Cologne  among  German  cathedrals  is  that  at 
Strashurg.  It  is,  however,  so  much  smaller  as  hardly  to  admit  of 
a  fair  comparison, 
covering,  even  with 
its  snbaidiary  ad- 
juncts, little  more 
than  60,000  square 
ft.  The  whole  of  the 
eastern  part  of  this 
church  belongs  to 
an  older  basilica, 
built  in  the  11th 
and  12th  centuries, 
and  is  by  no  means 
remarkable  either  for 
its  beauty  or  its  size, 
besides  being  so  over- 
powered by  the  nave, 
which  has  been  added 
to  it,  as  to  render 
its  appearance  some- 
what insignificant. 
The  nave  and  the 
western  front  are  the 
glory  and  the  boast 
of  Alsace,  and  possese 
in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree all  the  beauties 

and    defects   of    the     '"■       !'i.rors.,a»biirgc.iLrfmi.   scij*  mod.ioi  in- 
(jerman  style. 

It  is  not  known  when  the  nave  was  commenced,  but  probably  in 
the  eaxly  half  of  the  13th  century,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  finished 
about  the  year  1275,  a  date  which,  if  authentic,  is  in  itself  quite 
sufficient  to  settle  the  controversy  as  to  whether  any  part  of  Cologne 
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is  of  an  earlier  age,  everything  we  see  in  Strasburg  being  of  an  older 
style  than  anything  in  that  church. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  details  are  pure  and  beautiful,  and  the 
design  of  singular  boldness.  The  ceutral  aisle  is  55  ft.  wide  from 
centre  to  centre  of  the  piers,  and  the  side-aisles  33  ft.  wide,  while  the 
corresponding  dimensions  at  Cologne  are  only  49  ft.  and  25  ft.  respec- 
tively. Notwithstanding  this,  the  vault  at  Strasburg  is  only  101  ft.  in 
height  against  155  ft.  at  Cologne.  The  consequence  is,  that  measured 
from  centre  to  centre  the  central  aisle  at  Cologne  is  more  than  three 
times  as  high  as  it  is  wide,  while  at  Strasburg  it  is  less  than  twice. 
The  whole  width  of  the  more  northern  example  is  practically  equal  to 
the  height — at  Strasburg  it  is  one-fifth  loss ;  but  the  one  having  only 
three  aisles,  while  the  other  has  five,  makes  all  these  discrepancies 
still  more  apparent.  Had  the  architect  of  Cologne,  instead  of  intro- 
ducing an  external  aisle,  only  increased  the  dimeusions  of  Strasburg 
by  one-fifth,  retaining  all  its  proportions,  he  would  both  externally 
and  internally  have  produced  the  noblest  building  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  As  it  is,  the  smaller  nave  of  Strasburg  is  infinitely  superior  in 
proportion  and  apparent  dimensions  to  that  of  the  larger  building. 

Tliis  comparative  lowness  of  the  nave  at  Strasburg  is  greatly  in 
its  favour,  as  the  length,  which  is  only  250  ft.,  is  made  the  most  of, 
and  the  shortness  of  the  cathedral  is  not  perceived. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Erwin  von  Steinbach  had  anything  to  do 
with  this  part  of  the  structure,  beyond  repairing  the  vault  when 
damaged  by  fire  in  1298,  at  which  time  he  also  introduced  some  new 
features  of  no  great  importance,  but  sufficient  in  some  degree  to  confuse 
the  chronology.  What  he  really  did,  was  to  commence  the  western 
fa^fade,  of  which  he  laid  the  foundation  in  1 277,  and  sui>erintended  the 
erection  till  his  death,  41  years  afterwards,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  sons,  who  carried  it  up  to  the  platform  in  1365. 

The  Germans,  however,  wishing  to  find  a  name  to  place  in  their 
Walhalla,  and  mistaking  entirely  the  system  on  which  buildings  were 
carried  out  in  the  Middle  Ages,  have  tried  to  exalt  Erwin  into  a  genius 
of  the  highest  order,  ascribing  to  him  not  only  the  nave,  but  also  the 
design  of  the  spire  as  it  now  stands.  If  he  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  former,  he  must  have  been  promoted  at  a  singularly  early  ago  to 
the  rank  of  master-mason,  and  have  been  a  most  wonderfully  old  man 
at  the  time  of  his  death ;  and  if  he  designed  the  spire,  he  must  have 
had  a  strangely  prophetic  spirit  to  forsee  forms  and  details  that  were 
not  invented  till  a  century  after  his  death  I  The  fact  is,  Erwin  did 
no  more  than  every  master-mason  of  his  age  could  do.  There  is  no 
novelty  or  invention  in  his  design,  and  only  those  mistakes  and  errors 
which  all  Germans  fell  into  when  working  in  pointed  Gothic.  In  the 
first  place,  the  facade  is  much  too  large  for  the  church,  which  it 
crushes  and  hides;  and  instead  of  using  the  resources  of  his  art  to 
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conceal  this  defect,  he  made  the  vault  of  the  ante-chapel  equal  in 
height  to  that  of  Cologne,  the  result  being  that  the  centre  of  the  great 
western  rose-window  is  just  as  high  as  the  apex  of  the  vault  of  the 
nave.  It  is  true  it  can  be  seen  in  perspective  from  the  floor  of  the 
church,  but  the  arrangement  appears  to  have  been  expressly  designed 
to  make  the  church  look  low  and  out  of  proportion. 

The  spiral  staircases  at  the  angles  of  the  spire  are  marvels  of 
workmanship,  and  the  whole  is  well  calculated  to  excite  the  wonder 
of  the  vulgar,  though  it  must  be  condemned  by  the  man  of  taste 
as  very  inferior  in  every  respect  to  the  purer  designs  of  an  earlier  age. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  original  design  comprised  two 
towers,  like  those  of  the  great  French  cathedrals,  or  was  intended  to 
terminate  with  a  flat  screen -like  fa9ade.  Probably  the  latter  was  the 
case,  as  mass,  and  not  proportion,  seems  to  have  been  this  architect's 
idea  of  magnificence. 

The  spire  that  now  crowns  this  front,  rising  to  a  height  of  468  ft. 
from  the  ground,  was  not  finished  till  1439,  and  betrays  all  the  faults 
of  its  age.  The  octagonal  part  is  tall  and  weak  in  outline,  the  spire 
ungraceful  in  form,  and  covered  with  an  unmeaning  and  constructively 
useless  system  of  traceiy. 

Besides  the  fault  of  proportion  for  which  the  design  of  Erwin  is 
clearly  blamable,  all  his  work  betrays  the  want  of  artistic  feeling 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  German  mason.  Every  detail  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  front  is  wire-drawn  and  attenuated.  The  defect  of 
putting  a  second  line  of  unsymmetrical  tracery  in  front  of  windows,  the 
first  trace  of  which  was  remarked  upon  in  speaking  of  Oelnhausen,  is 
here  carried  to  a  painful  extent.  1'he  long  stone  bars  which  protect 
and  hide  the  windows  are  admirable  specimens  of  masonry,  but  they 
are  no  more  beauties  than  those  which  protect  our  kitchen  windows 
in  modem  times.  The  spreading  the  tracery  of  the  windows  over  the 
neighbouring  walls,  so  as  to  make  it  look  large  and  uniform,  is  another 
solecism  found  both  hero  and  at  Cologne,  utterly  unworthy  of  the  art, 
and  not  found  in,  I  believe,  a  single  instance  in  France  and  England, 
where  the  style  was  so  much  better  understood  than  in  Germany. 

Altogether  the  fa9ade  of  the  cathedral  at  Strasburg  is  imposing 
from  its  mass,  and  fascinating  from  its  richness;  but  there  is  no 
building  in  either  France  or  England  where  such  great  advantages 
have  been  thrown  away  in  so  reckless  a  manner  and  by  so  unin- 
telligent a  hand. 

The  cathedral  at  Katisbon  is  a  far  more  satisfactory  specimen  of 
German  art  than  that  of  Strasburg.  It  is  a  small  building,  only 
272  ft.  in  length,  and  114  in  breadth  internally,  and  covering  about 
32,000  sq.  ft.  It  was  commenced  in  the  year  1275;  the  works  were 
continued  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  at  last  abandoned  before 
the  completion  of  the  church. 
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Ah  will  be  aeen  from  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  616),  it  ia  much  more 
German  than  French  in  its  arrangements,  having  three  apaes  iDstead 
of  a  chevet.  The  aide-aisles  are  wide  in 
proportion  to  the  central  one,  the  transept 
Bubdaed,  and  altogether  it  is  more  like 
the  old  round-arched  Gothic  basilica  than 
the  French  church.  It  has  two  storeys 
of  windows  in  the  apse,  aa  at  Marburg, 
where  the  arrangement  is  unmeaning 
and  offensive,  while  here  the  nave  has 
nde-aisles  and  a  clerestory :  thus  the 
tipper  windows  of  the  apse  are  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  clerestory  windows  of 
the  nave,  and  the  effect  is  not  nnpleasing. 
The  details  of  this  church  are  singularly 
pleasing  and  elegant  throughout,  and 
produce  on  the  whole  a  harmony  Mot 
commonly  met  with  in  German  churches 
of  this  age  and  style. 

If  size  were  any  real  teat  of  beauty, 
the  cathedral  at  Ulm  ought  to  be  one  of 

the  finest  in  Germanj-,  being  just  twice  aa    ju    pi^„  „f  ii,,n,(„i,  caihHir.ii 
large  as  that  at  Katiebon,  covering  63,800  ^^^^  ""'  "■ ""  '  '"■ 

ft-     So  far  also  as  constructive  merit  is 

concerned,  it  ia  perhaps  the  best ;  for  though  I  have  no  plan  I  can 
quite  rely  upon,  I  believe  that  not  more  than  ono-fifteenth  of  the 
area  is  occupied  by  the  supporta ;  nor  is  this  church  aur])assed  by 
many  in  aharp  and  clever  mechanical  execution  of  the  details.  With 
all  this  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  colder  and  more  unimpressive 
design  than  is  here  carried  out ;  both  internally  and  estemaUy,  it  is 
the  work  of  a  very  clever  mason,  but  of  a  singularly  bad  artist.  ITie 
tieemasona  had,  when  it  was  founded  (1377),  got  possession  of  the  art 
in  Germany;  and  here  they  carried  their  system  to  its  acm6,  and  with 
a  reenlt  which  every  one  with  the  smallest  appreciation  of  art  can 
perceive  at  once.  It  is  said  that,  in  the  original  design,  the  outer  range 
of  pillars,  dividing  the  side-aisle  into  two,  waa  to  have  been  omitted, 
which  would  have  made  it  even  worse  than  it  is.  Its  one  western 
tower,  had  it  been  completed,  would  have  been  more  beautiful  than 
that  at  Strasburg ;  and,  besides,  being  actually  higher  (483  ft., 
according  to  the  still-preserved  design),  would  have  appeared  taller 
from  standing  alone.  Its  form,  too,  is  more  pleasing;  and,  though  its 
details  are  far  more  suited  for  execution  in  cast  iron  than  in  stone,  it 
would  have  rivalled,  perhaps  surpassed,  those  at  Antwerp  or  Mechlin,  It 
waa,  however,  carried  to  the  height  of  only  220  ft.,  when,  either  from  the 
want  of  funds  or  the  failure  of  the  foundation,  the  work  was  abandoned. 
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St.  Stephen's  of  Vienna  ranks  fourth  or  fifth  among  the  great 
churches  of  Germany,  both  for  size  and  richness  of  decoration.  Its 
length,  internally,  is  337  ft.,  its  width  115,  and  it  covers  about  52,000 
square  ft.  It  is  situated  too  near  the  eastern  edge  of  the  province  for 
us  to  expect  anything  very  pure  or  perfect  as  an  example  of  Gothic 
art,  and  it  certainly  sins  against  every  canon  that  a  purist  would 
enact.  The  three  aisles  are  nearly  equal  in  width  and  height,— there 
is  no  clerestory — no  triforium.  There  are  two  very  tall  windows  in 
each  bay.  The  pillars  are  covered  with  sculpture,  more  remarkable 
for  its  richness  than  its  appropriateness,  and  the  tracery  of  the  vaults 
is  very  defective.  Yet,  with  all  these  faults,  and  many  more,  no  one 
with  a  trace  of  poetry  in  his  composition  can  stand  under  the  great 
cavernous  western  porch  and  not  feel  that  he  has  before  him  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  impressive  buildings  in  Europe.  A  good  deal 
of  this  may  be  owing  to  the  colour.  The  time-stain  in  the  nave  is 
untouched,  the  painted  glass  perfect,  and  the  whole  has  a  venerable 
look,  now  too  rare.  The  choir  is  being  smartened  up,  and  its  poetry 
is  gone.  Meanwhile,  no  building  can  stand  in  more  absolute  contrast 
with  the  cathedral  at  Cologne  than  this  one  at  Vienna.  The  former 
fails  because  it  is  so  coldly  perfect  that  it  interests  no  one;  this 
impresses,  though  offending  against  all  rules,  because  it  was  designed 
by  a  poet.  We  feel  as  if  the  Ehenish  architect  would  certainly  have 
been  Senior  Wrangler  at  Cambridge  had  he  tried,  but  that  his 
Danubian  brother  was  fit  to  be  Laureate  at  any  court  in  Germany. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  exterior.  The  one  great  roof  running  Over 
the  three  aisles,  and  covering  all  up  like  an  extinguisher,  ought  to  be 
abominable,  but  it  gives  a  character  to  the  whole  that  one  would  be 
sorry  to  miss,  and  is  not  out  of  harmony  with  the  exceptional  character 
of  the  whole  building.  The  great  glory  of  this  church  consists  in  its 
two  spires,  one  of  which  is  finished,  the  other  only  carried  up  to 
about  one-third  of  its  intended  height.  Their  position  is  unfortunate, 
as  they  are  placed  where  the  transepts  should  be,  so  that  they  neither 
form  a  fa9ade  nor  dignify  the  sanctuary ;  they'  occupy,  in  fact,  the 
position  of  the  lateral  entrances  which  the  Germans  were  so  fond  of, 
and  are  the  principal  portals  of  the  building.  In  itself,  however,  the 
finished  spire  is  the  richest,  and,  excepting  that  at  Friburg,  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  those  in  Germany.  Its  total  height,  exclusive 
of  the  eagle,  is  441  ft.,  rising  from  a  base  of  about  64  ft.  square, 
gradually  sloping  from  the  ground  to  the  summit,  where  it  forms  a 
cone  of  the  unprecedently  small  angle  of  little  more  than  9  degrees. 
The  transition  from  the  square  base  to  an  octagonal  cone  is  so  gradual 
and  so  concealed  by  ornament,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  the 
tower  ends  and  the  spire  begins.  This  gives  a  confusion  and  weakness 
to  the  design  by  no  means  pleasing.  Indeed  the  whole  may  be  taken 
as  an  exemplification  of  all  the  German  principles  of  design  carried 
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to  oicees,  rather  than  as  a  perfect  example  of  what  such  an  object 

should  be.  It  deeorves  to  be  remarked  that  there  is  no  open  work 
in  the  spire,  though,  from  it*  own  tenuity 
aud  the  richness  of  the  tower,  there  is  no 
example  where  it  would  have  been  lees  objec- 
tionable. 

Had  the  architects  of  Eastern  Germany 
continued  to  practise  the  style  a  little  longer 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Itenaissaace 
art,  it  is  probable  they  would  have  gone 
further  from  the  French  forms  than  they 
did  even  in  St.  Stephen'^.  Among  the 
novoltiee  they  did  employ,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  was  the  invention  of  flat-roofed 
choirs.  The  plan  of  the  Franciscan  church 
at  Salzburg  (Woodcut  No.  618)  will  explain 
what  is  meant  by  this.'     The  nave  of  the 

"aiureh"»t°'8^u^™'^i"        church  is  a  very  beautiful  esample  of  tho 
iMft.  wiin.  roimd-archod  style,  so  pure  and  elegant  in 

its  details  as  to  betray  its  proximity  to  Italy, 
and  without  a  trace  of  pointed  architecture, 
though  dating  as  late  as  1230-1260.  In  the 
year  1470  it  was  determined  to  rebuild  the 
choir.  In  France  tliis  would  have  been 
effected  by  an  extended  range  of  chapels 
round  a  chevet ;  in  England  by  several  bays 
added  to  the  length.  In  Germany  they  did 
better :  they  placed  five  slender  piers  on  the 
floor ;  these,  though  70  ft.  in  height,  are  lees 
than  4  ft.  in  diameter,  yet  they  appear  suffi- 
cient for  the  taak  they  have  to  perform, 
while  their  slendemess  prevents  them  from 
interrupting  the  view  in  any  direction.  From 
these  rose  a  vault,  extending  on  the  same 
level  from  wall  fo  wall  with  a  tree -lite 
growth,  from  each  of  these  pillars — without 
any  exertion  or  constructive  difficulty ;  the 
choir  thus  forms  a  hall  66  ft.  wide  by  160 
in    length,   exclusive    of    the   side  -  chapels 

&ig    piinofst  ijiureiice'j Chnrdi,  which  Burround  it  in  two  storej's.     A  dome 

Bole JoS'ft^io*!  In.  1°   *^**    position    might    have    been    moro 

sublime ;  but  passing  through  tho  confined 

vestibule  of  the  nave  the  expansion  into  the  light  and  airy  choir 
'  From  the  '  Jahrburh  dcr  CentrnI  Uommisaion  xvr  Erhaltiug  der  Baudonkmale,* 

vol.  ii.  p.  37. 
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produces  one  of  the  most  magical  effects  to  be  found  in  any  church 
in  Europe.  The  details  of  the  vault,  as  is  only  too  usual  at  that 
age,  are  not  constructively  correct ;  but  if  this  design  had  been 
carried  out  with  English  fan- tracery  nothing  could  well  be  more  beau- 
tiful. In  plan  and  dimensions  this  choir  very  nearly  resembles  Henry 
VII.'s  Chapel  at  Westminster ;  but  in  design  the  German  surpasses 
the  English  example  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  falls  short  of  it  in 
beauty  of  detail. 

St.  Lawrence's  Church  at  Kuremberg  is  a  larger  and  better  known 
example  of  the  same  class  of  design.  It  was  commenced  in  1275,  and 
finished  after  202  years'  labour.  The  style  of  this  church  is  con- 
sequently much  more  uniform  ;  and  though  not  large,  being  only  300 
ft.  long  by  100  in  width,  its  proportions  are  so  good  that  it  is  a  very 
beautiful  and  impressive  example  of  the  style.  It  is  a  little  too  late 
in  its  details,  but  beautiful  in  its  arrangements.  The  view,  standing 
by  the  pulpit  and  looking  towards  the  east,  is  as  poetic  as  that  of 
St.  Stephen's,  and  as  spacious  as  at  Salzburg.  The  two  rows  of 
windows  round  the  apse  are  a  defect  that  might  easily  have  been 
avoided,  but  which  the  beauty  of  the  painted  glass  goes  far  to  redeem. 

Externally,  the  western  front,  though  on  a  small  scale,  only  260  ft. 
in  height,  is  better  proportioned  and  more  pleasing  in  its  detail 
than  almost  any  other  double- spire  facade  in  Germany  that  can  be 
named.  The  real  defect  of  the  exterior  is  the  overwhelming  .roof  of 
the  nave  and  the  want  of  external  buttresses,  which,  with  bold 
pinnacles,  would  have  gone  far  to  correct  its  heaviness. 

Sfe  Sebald's  Church  at  Nuremberg  seems  originally  to  have  been  a 
chevet  turned  the  wrong  way,  to  the  eastern  end  of  which  a  choir  of 
somewhat  exaggerated  dimensions  was  added  at  a  later  age  (1303- 
1377).  This  choir  was  not  only  placed  unsymmetrically  as  regards 
the  axis  of  the  older  part,  but  also  as  regards  its  own  parts.  It  is, 
however,  lofty  and  airy,  with  the  same  arrangement  as  to  vaulting  as 
the  two  last  examples,  but,  being  lighted  by  a  single  row  of  tall 
windows,  it  avoids  the  defect  of  the  two-storeyed  arrangement.  These 
windows  are  50  ft.  high,  and  barely  8  ft.  in  width,  which  is  far  too 
narrow  in  proportion.  Their  mulHons  are  nearly  40  ft.  in  height ; 
and,  though  triumphs  of  German  masonic  skill,  are  most  unpleasing 
features  of  architectural  design. 

When  the  Germans  had  once  mastered  this  invention  in  vaulting 
they  applied  it  wherever  an  opportunity  presented  itself,  and  in  one 
instance  at  least,  to  a  five-aisled  basilica.  It  is  true  the  church  of  St. 
Barbara  at  Kuttenberg,^  in  Bohemia,  is  only  a  fragment,  but  it  is 
a  very  remarkable  one.  The  building  was  apparently  commenced 
about  the  year  1358,  and  completed,  as  far  as  we  now  see  it,  in  1548. 


>  See  *  Mittelalterliche  Kunstdenkmale  Ostereichs,'  vol.  i.  p.  171. 
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Itfl  dimensions  aro  smaller  than  tliose  of  Colc^ne,  being  only  126  ft. 

across  Jta  five  aisles  instead  of  150;  Itut  its  great  peculiarity  ia 
that  the  roof  of  the  first  aisle  next  the 
central  one  on  either  side  ia  converted  into 
a  gircat  gallery,  as  shown  in  the  section 
(Woodcut  No.  521),  and  the  vault  carried 
flat  above  the  throe.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  prevents  the  clerestory  windows  from 
heing  so  easily  seen  from  all  parts  of  the 
floor  of  the  church,  but  when  seen  it  is 
at  a  better  angle;  and,  altogether, a  play 
of  light  and  shade  and  a  poetry  of  effect 
is  introduced  which  more  than  compen- 
sates for  this.  The  double  apse  may 
1)0  the  most  characteristic  feature  of 
German  Medieval  churches,  but  thi« 
uiHDoi'.o''>-oihFTwrofi]iFi!isJn.  '  seems  to  bo  the  highest  and  most  poetic 
of  their  inventions. 


The  church  of  St.  Veit  at  I'msue  is  very  similar  to  tliat  at 
Kuttcnlwrg.  It  was  commenced  about  tlio  year  1346,  and,  like  it,  was 
meant  to  imitate  and  rival  Cologne.  Its  proportions,  however,  are 
Iwtter,  being  only  105  ft.  high,  internally,  with  a  width  of  130  ft, 
but  its  details,  as  might  be  exi>ect«d  from  its  date,  are  very  far 
inferior  to  those  of  its  northern  rival.     Like  Kuttenbei^,  it  is  now 
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only  a  choir — a  fragment  of  what  was  intondetl ;  and  it  neither 
possesses  the  poetry  of  its  Bohemian  rival,  nor  the  perfect  masonry 
of  Cologne,  and  perhaps  more  resembles  Beauvais  than  any  other 
church  of  its  age. 

In  Bavaria  there  are  several  churches  erected  later  in  the  style, 
which,  in  spite  of  many  defects  of  detail,  are  still  very  imposing 
edifices.  The  cathedral  at  Munich  is  a  well-known  example  of  this 
style,  but  a  better  specimen  is  the  St.  Martin's  church  at  Landshut 
(1404).  As  in  almost  all  these  examples,  the  three  aisles  are  the  same 
height,  and  outside  are  covered  by  one  gigantic  roof.  Internally  this 
gives  great  spaciousness,  but  externally  the  exaggerated  height  of  the 
windows  and  the  size  of  the  roof  are  great  defects.  'J'ho  most 
beautiful  feature  at  Landshut  is  the  spire,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
425  ft.,  and  is  as  gracefully  and  appropriately  designed  as  any  other 
which  has  been  completed  in  Germany  of  its  age.  Though  not  so 
rich  as  St.  Stephen's  at  Vienna,  it  has  not  its  confusion  of  outline,  and 
it  also  avoids  the  somewhat  ambiguous  beauties  of  the  open-work 
spires  so  frequent  in  this  country. 

In  adopting  the  pointed-arched  style,  the  Germans  generally  aban- 
doned their  favourite  double-apse  arrangement ;  and  though  they 
seldom  adopted  the  whole  of  the  chevet,  preferring  their  own  simple 
apse  to  it,  it  seems  to  have  been  only,  or  at  least  generally,  where  an 
old  round  Gothic  double  apse  church  existed  previously,  that  this 
arrangement  was  continued  after  the  commencement  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. Naumberg,  the  nave  of  which  was  commenced  about  the  year 
1200,  is  an  instance  of  this.  This  was  no  doubt  inserted  between  two 
older  apses,  both  of  which  wore  rebuilt  at  a  later  age,  forming  two  very 
beautiful  and  extensive  choirs.  The  whole  makes  a  very  pleasing  and 
interesting  church,  though  there  certainly  is  an  architectural  incon- 
gruity in  entering  by  the  side,  and  the  double-apse  arrangement  is 
unfamiliar  and  nearly  unintelligible  to  us  at  the  present  time. 

A  still  better  example  is  the  cathedral  at  Bamberg,  which,  judging 
from  its  date,  ought  to  be  in  the  complete  pointed  style.  Though  its 
east  end  dates  from  1220,  and  the  west  1257,  it  is  still  so  completely 
transitional,  and  the  pointed  form  so  timidly  used,  that  in  France  it 
woxild  certainly  be  said  that  there  was  a  mistake  of  at  least  a  century 
in  these  dates.  It  is  nevortlioloas  a  very  fine  church ;  and  its  four 
elegant  towers  flanking  the  two  apses  give  it  a  local  and  at  the  same 
time  a  dignified  character  which  we  often  miss  in  tlio  imitations  of 
French  churches,  too  common  at  this  age.  At  Naumberg  unfortunately 
only  three  towers  exist,  the  fourth  never  having  been  erected,  which 
considerably  mars  the  effect  when  comparing  it  with  the  more  complete 
edifice  at  Bamberg. 

Augsburg  is  another  example  of  this  class ;  although  of  a  good  age, 
the  rebuilding  having  commenced  in  1366,  it  is  one  of  the  ugliest  and 
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worst- designed  buildings  in  Germany,  with  nothing;  but  its  size  to 
redeem  it.  It  is  peculiar  in  haying  a  chevet  at  one  end  and  an  apse  at 
the  other. 

The  principles  of  the  Frsnch  schools  of  art  seem  to  have  prevailed 
to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the  North  of  Germany,  and  we  have  in 
consequence  several  churches  of  more  pleasing  design  than  those  last 
mentioned.     Among  these  is  the  cathedral  at  Halborstadt,  a  simple 
hut  beautiful  church,  not  remarkable  for  any  very  striking  peculiari- 
ties, but  extremely  satisfactory  in  general  effect.     The  great  church, 
too,  at  Xanten  may  bo  quoted  as  another  very  favourable  specimen, 
though  far  more  essentially  German  in  its  arrangement.     The  western 
front  is  older  than  the  rest,  and  is  German,  wholly  without  French 
influence.    It  has  no  central  entrance,  but  has  two  bold  massive  towers. 
The  church  behind  these  is  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  13th  and  the  14th  centuries. 
It  is  generally  good  in  detail  and  propor- 
tion, but  is  arranged,  as  seen  in  the  plan, 
in   a    manner  wholly   different   from  the 
French  method,  though  in  a  form  common 
in  all  parts  of  Germany.     The  polygonal 
form  is  retained  both  for  the  apse  and  for 
the   chapels,    but    without    adopting    the 
chevet  with  its  surrounding  aisle,  nor  the 
absolute  seclusion  of  the  choir  as  a  priestly 
island  round  which  the  laity  might  circu- 
late, but  within  whose  sacred  precincts  they 
wore  not  permitted  to  enter.     It  is  obser- 
vable that  in  those  districts  where  chevcts 
are  most  frequent,  generally  speakiug,  the 
Catholic  religion  has  had  the  firmest  hold. 
o«.   rimofCTinrchaixuiien.  On  the  Other  hand,  where  the  people  had 

declined  to  adopt  that  arrangement,  it  was 
a  sign  that  they  were  ripe  for  the  Keformation,  which  accordingly 
they  embraced  as  soon  as  the  standard  of  rebellion  was  raised. 

in  the  South  of  Germany  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark 
on  the  tendency  to  raise  the  side-ftisles  to  the  same  height  as  the 
central  one,  which  eventually  became  the  rule  in  the  great  brick 
churches  of  Munich  and  other  parts  of  Bavaria,  the  ]iiexB  or  pillars 
becoming  mere  posts  supporting  what  was  practically  a  horizontal 
roof.  In  the  north  the  tendencj'  seems  to  have  been  the  other  way^  . 
to  exaggerate  the  clerestory  at  the  expense  of  the  aisles,  A  notable 
example  of  this  is  found  in  the  nave  at  Magdeburg,  where  the  side- 
aisles  are  practically  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  height  of 
the  church ;  and  there  being  no  triforium,  the  clerestory  windows  rest 
apparently  on  the  vault  of  the  side-aisle.     This  has  now  no  doubt  a 
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disagreeable  effect,  but  when  filled  with  painted  glass  the  case  must 
have  been  different,  and  the  effect  of  this  immense  screen  of  brilliant 
colours  must  have  been  most  beautiful. 

A  better  example  of  this  arrangement  is  found  in  the  cathedral  at 
Metz,  where,  from  its  proximity  to  France,  the  whole  style  was  better 
understood,  and  the  details  are  consequently  more  perfect.  Externally, 
it  must  be  confessed,  the  immense  height  of  the  clerestory  gives  to 
the  church  a  wire-drawn  appearance,  very  destructive  of  architectural 
beauty ;  but  internally,  partly  from  the  effect  of  perspective  and  partly 
from  the  brilliancy  of  such  glass  as  remains,  criticism  is  disarmed. 
The  result,  however  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art,  is  most  fascinating ; 
and  at  all  events,  though  an  error,  it  is  in  a  far  more  pleasing  direction 
than  that  of  the  southern  architects. 

These  may  perhaps  be  considered  the  great  and  typical  examples 
of  the  pointed  style  as  applied  to  church  architecture  in  Germany ; 
but  besides  these  there  are  numerous  examples  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  many  of  which,  as  being  less  directly^  under  French  influence, 
display  an  originality  of  design,  and  sometimes  a  beauty,  not  to  be 
found  in  the  larger  examples. 

Among  these  is  the  church  at  Limburg  on  the  Lahn.  This  build- 
ing belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century,  and  exhibits  the 
transitional  style  in  its  greatest  purity,  and  with  less  admixture  of 
foreign  taste  than  is  to  be  found  in  almost  any  subsequent  examples. 
Though  measuring  only  about  180  ft.  by  75,  it  has,  from  its  crown  of 
towers  and  g,eneral  design,  a  more  imposing  appearance  externally 
than  many  buildings  of  far  larger  dimensions.  The  interior  is  also 
singularly  impressive. 

The  church  of  St.  Emeran  at  Eatisbon,  a  square  building  of  about 
the  same  age  and  style,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  extensive  series 
of  galleries  which  surround  the  whole  of  the  interior,  being  in  fact 
the  application  of  the  system  of  double  chapels  (see  p.  32)  to  a  parish 
church;  not  that  vaulted  galleries  are  at  all  rare  in  Germany,  but 
that  generally  speaking  they  are  insertions ;  though  here  they  seem 
part  of  the  original  design. 

At  Schulporta  in  Saxony  there  is  a  very  elegant  church  of  the  best 
age,  and  both  in  design  and  detail  very  different  from  anything  else 
in  Germany.  Its  immense  relative  length  gives  it  a  perspective 
rarely  found  in  this  country,  where  squareness  is  a  much  more 
common  characteristic. 

At  Oppenheim  is  a  church  the  choir  of  which  is  a  simple  and 
pleasing  German  apse  with  elongated  windows.  The  nave,  four  bays 
in  length,  is  an  elaborate  specimen  of  German  ornamentation  in  its 
utmost  extravagance,  and,  considering  its  age,  in  singularly  bad  taste, 
at  least  the  lower  part.  The  clerestory  is  unobjectionable,  but  the 
tracery  of  the  windows   and    walls   of   the  side-aisles   shows   how 
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ingciiiouBly  it  was  posHililo  tu  mit^pply  ovcii  the  lieautiful  details  of  the 
airly  jiart  of  tho  14tli  (wiitury.  In  St.  Wonier's  Chapel,  Baeharach, 
oil  tho  Rhino,  this  is  avuiJoil,  and,  as  far  as  can  bo  judged  from  tho 
fragment  that  I'emaius,  it  must,  if  it  oyer  was  completed,  have  bccu  oqo 


of  the  heet  Bpeeimoiia  of  Gorman  art  in  that  part  of  tho  country.  'I'ho 
uavo  of  tho  cutlicdral  at  Mi'issoii,  though  marked  by  mauy  of  the  faultfi 
of  (itniian  dtsigii,  in  Blil!  a  beautiful  osaniplo  of  wcll-underBtooil  detail. 
Aa  a  pnroly  Gorman  dewign  nothing  win  snrjNiKH  tho  Maria  Kin-lio 
jit  MuhlhaiiMcn  (Woi.Klcut  No.  &24J.     Tho  nave  is  nearly  wiuaro,  87  ft. 


bj-  105,  aad  is  divided  iuto  fivo  aisles  by  four  rows  of  pillars  support- 

iag  th«  vaolte,  all  at  the  saiDo  level.     To  tho  west  is  a  triple  froiitis- 

pieoc,  and  to  the   east 

(Woodcut  No.  523)  tbc 

three  apses,  which  form 

BO  favourite  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Germans. 

Externally  its  attenua- 
tion  is   painful  to  one 

accustomed  to  the  more 

sober   work  of  French 

architectB ;  but  this  fault 

is  not  here  carried   to 

anything  like  tho  excess 

found  in  other  churches. 

Internally  tho  effect  is 
certainly  plcsaing,  and 
altogether     there     arc 

perhaps  few  better  spe- 
cimens of  purely  Ger- 
man design  in  pointed 
architecture.  Tho 
church  of  St.  Bias!  us,  iu 
the  same  town,  is  far 
from  being  so  gooil  an 
example  of  tho  stylo. 

The  cathedral  at 
Erfurth  Is  a  highly 
omamcnt^d  building, 
but,  though  possessing 
beautiful  details  in 
parte,  yet  it  shows  the 
slciidemesH  of  construc- 
tion which  is  so  fre- 
quent a  fault  iu  Gennan 
Gothic  buildings.  The 
church   of   St.  Severus 

in  the  same  town  re-  "i.  M,,sevoniBCiiureb.itrruriii,  (i.>oiurHuriiii,'iN:Miiniiaor/) 
Bembles  that  at  Muhl- 

hauseu,  but  possesses  so  charactenBtic  a  group  of  throe  spires  >  ovur 
what  we  would  consider  the  transept— or  just  in  front  of  the  apso 
—that  it  is  illustrated  (Woodcut  No.  525).     It  certainly  looks  like 

'  The   fofuilc  Ueaignod  for  tUo  ciilhi-    in  wniiigfmeiit,  Hiougli  on  h  mucli  linger 
ilral  at  Louvniii  (mentioDeil  ».)!.  i.  p.  .197)  '  siiilc  iiiiil  influilolj  ripliiT  iu  nnminuiit. 
waa  Muntical  with  tliia  group  of  epiree 
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a  direct  lineal  descendant  from  the  old  Boman  basilican  apse  grown 
into  Gothic  tallness.  Though  common  in  Germany,  placed  either 
here  or  at  the  west  front,  I  do  not  know  of  any  single  example  of  such 
an  arrangement  either  in  France  or  England. 

To  the  same  class  of  square  churches  with  slightly  projecting  chan- 
cels belongs  the  Frauen  Kirche  at  Nuremberg,  one  of  the  most  ornate 
of  its  kind,  and  possessing  also  in  its  triangularly  formed  porch  another 
peculiarity  found  only  in  Germany.  The  principal  entrances  to  the 
cathedrals  of  Ratisbon  and  Erfurth  are  of  this  description — the  latter 
being  the  richest  and  boldest  porch  of  the  kind. 

One  of  the  best  known  examples  of  the  daring  degree  of  attenua- 
tion to  which  the  Germans  delighted  to  carry  their  works  is  the  choir 
(Woodcut  No.  489)  added  in  1353  and  1413  to  the  old  circular  church 
of  Charlemagne  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  As  we  now  see  it,  the  effect  is 
certainly  unpleasing;  but  if  these  tall  windows  were  filled  with 
painted  glass,  and  the  walls  and  vaults  coloured  also,  the  effect  would 
bo  widely  different.  Perhaps  it  might  then  be  even  called  beautiful ; 
but  with  scarcely  a  single  exception  all  those  churches  are  now  deprived 
of  this  most  indispensable  part  of  their  architecture,  and,  instead  of 
being  the  principal  part  of  the  design,  the  windows  are  now  only  long 
slits  in  the  masonry,  giving  an  appearance  of  weakness  without  adding 
to  the  beauty  or  richness  of  the  ornament. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  Nicholai  Kirche  at  Zerbst,  and  the 
Petri  Kirche  at  Gorlitz,  both  splendid  specimens  of  this  late  exagge- 
rated class  of  German  art.  By  colour  they  might  be  restored,  but  as 
seen  now  in  the  full  glare  of  the  cold  daylight  they  want  almost  every 
requisite  of  true  art,  and  neither  their  size  nor  their  constructive  skill 
suffices  to  redeem  them  from  the  reproach. 


(riKCULAK  CHUKCHKS. 


CHAPTER    VJ. 


Circukir  Cliurelici 


In  adopting  tho  pointed  stjlo,  the  Ccniians  a,\mmt  wlioUy  iilmiuloiifd 
their  old  favourite  circular  form ; 
the  Liebfranen  Chun-h  at  TrSves 
(Woodcut  Ko.460)  being  almoet the 
only  really  important  example  of 
a  church  in  this  style  approaching 
to  a  rotoada.  Chapter-houeeB  are 
as  rare  in  Germany  as  in  France, 
and  those  that  arc  found  are  not 
generally  circular  in  either  coun- 
try. There  is  a  baptistery  attached 
to  the  cathedral  at  Meiescu,  and 
one  or  two  other  insignificant  ex- 
amples elsewhere ;  but  the  most 
pleasing  object  of  this  class  is  the 
Anna  Chapel,  attached  to  the 
principal  church  at  Heiligenstadt. 
It  is  said  that  it  always  was 
dedicated  to  tho  sainted  mother 
of  the  Virgin,  but  it  would  require 
more  than  tradition  to  prove  that 
it  was  not  originally  designed  as 
a  baptistery  or  a  tomb-hoose.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  specimens  of  its 
class  anywhere  to  be  found,  and 

so  elegant  as  to  make  us  regret  ^^      .n    cb     i  i  h  hi    Mudt 
the  rarity  of  niich  structares.  poiwch. 'neiAmifift/) 

Church  Furniture. 
The  churches  of  Germany  are  not  generally  rich  in  architectural 
furniture.     Few  rood-lofts  are  found  spanning  from  pillar  to  pillar  of 
the  choir  like  that  at  the  Madelatno  of  Troyes  (Woodcut  No.  435) ; 
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and  though  some  of  the  screens  that  m'parale  the  choirs  of  the  churches 
arc  I'ich,  they  are  seldom  of  good  (IcHign.     The  two  at  Naninberg  are 
perhaps  as  good  ns  any  of  their  class  in  Germany,     Generally  they 
were  used  as  the  tectorium  —virtually  tlie  pulpit — of  the  churches.     In 
most  inslancos,  however,  the  detached  pulpit  in  the  nave  was  substi- 
tuted for  these,  and  there  are  numerous  es- 
amplcB  of  richly-carved  pulpitu,  hut  none  of 
beautiful  design.     In  most  instances  they  are 
ovcrlciftded  with  ornament,  and  many  of  them 
disfigured  with  quirks  and  quiliblea,  and  all 
the  vagaries  of  later  German  art. 

The  fonts  are  seldom  good  or  deserving  of 
attention,  and  the  original  altars  have  almost 
all  been  removed,  either  from  having  fallen  to 
decay,  or  to  make  way  for  sonic  more  favo;irite 
arrangement  of  modem  times. 

'ITjo  ■■  tjacraments  llanslein  "  (the  receptacle 
for  the  sacred  elements  of  the  Communion)  is  a 
jicculiar  article  of  funiituio  frequently  found 
in  German  churches,  and  in  some  of  those  of 
Belgium,  though  very  rare  in  Franco  and  un- 
known in  England,  hut  on  which  the  German 
artists  seem  to  have  lavished  more  pains  than 
on  almost  any  other  article  of  church  decora- 
tion.     Those    in   St.    Lawrence's  Church    at 
Nuremberg  and  at  Ulm  are  perhaps  the  most 
extraordinary  pieces  of  elaborate  architecture 
ever  executed  in  st«nc,  and  have  always  boon 
looked  on  by  the  Germans  as  chefs-d'teuvre 
of  art.     Had  thoy  l>ecn  able,  they  would  have 
delighted   in   introducing  the   same   extrava- 
gances into  external  art:  fortunately  the  elo- 
mcnt«  forced  them   tn   confine  them  to  their 
interiors.      Nothing,  however,  can  show  more 
clearly  what  was  the  tendency  of  their  art,  aTid 
'^Nnrsmhirir'iFnwi'tiapny"  *^  what    they  aspired,   than    these    singular 
erections,   which,   notwithstanding   their    ab- 
surdity, considering  their  materials,  must  excito  our  wonder,  like  tho 
concentric  balls  of  the  Chinese.      To  some  extent  also  they  claim  our 
admiration   for  tho   lightness  and   the   elegance  of  their  structure. 
Simplicity  is  not  the  characteristic  of  the  German  mind.     A  difficulty 
conquered  is  what  it  glories  in,  and  patient  toil  is  not  a  means  only, 
but  an  end,  and  its  expression  often  excites  in  Germany  more  admira- 
tion than  either  loftier  or  purer  art. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  but  tJiat  much   of  tho   extravagance 
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which  we  find  in  later  German  architecture  aroeo  from  the  reaction 
of  the  glasB-paintcrs  on  the  builders.  When  first  painted  glass  was 
extensively  introduced,  the  figures  were  grouped  or  separated  by 
architectural  details,  such  as  niches  or  canopies,  copied  literally  from 
the  stone  ornaments  of  the  Iniilding  itself.  Before  long,  however,  the 
painter,  in  Germany  at  least,  spurned  at  being  tied  down  to  copy  such 
medianical  and  constructive  exigencies;  ho  attenuated  hia  columns, 
bent  and  twisted  his  pinnacles,  drew  ont  his  canopies,  and  soon  in- 
vi-ntcd  for  himself  an  architecture  beariiig  the  same  relation  to  the 


stone  Gothic  around  him  that  the  architectui'e  shown  on  the  paintings 
of  Pompeii  bears  to  tlie  temples  and  buildings  from  which  it  is  derived. 
In  Germany,  painters  and  builders  alike  were  striving  after  lightness, 
but  in  this  the  painter  was  enabled  by  his  material  easily  to  outstrip 
the  mason.  The  essentially  stone  character  of  architecture  was  soon 
lost  sight  of.  With  the  painter,  the  finials,  the  crockets,  and  the 
foliage  of  the  capitals  again  became  copies  of  leaves,  instead  of 
the  conventional  representations  of  natiiro  which  they  are  and  must 
be  in  all  true  art.  Like  Sir  James  Hall  in  modern  times,  the  specu- 
lative mind  in  Germany  was  not  long,  when  advanced  thus  far,  in 

a  2 
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Buggesting  a  vegetable  theory  for  the  whole  art.  All  these  steps  are 
easily  to  be  traced  in  the  sequence  of  German  painted  glass  still  pre- 
served to  us.  The  more  extravagant  and  intricate  the  design,  the  more 
it  was  admired  by  the  Germans.  It  was,  therefore,  only  natural  that 
the  masons  should  strive  after  the  same  standard,  and  should  try  to 
realise  in  stone  the  ideas  which  the  painters  had  so  successfully  started 
on  the  plain  surface  of  the  glass.  The  difficulty  of  the  task  was  an 
incentive.  Almost  all  the  absurdities  of  the  later  styles  may  be 
traced  more  or  less  to  this  source,  and  were  it  worth  while,  or  were 
this  the  place,  it  would  be  easy  to  trace  the  gradual  decay  of  true  art 
from  this  cause.  One  example,  taken  from  a  church  at  Chemnitz 
(Woodcut  No.  528),  must  suffice,  where  what  was  usual,  perhaps 
admissible,  in  glass,  is  represented  in  stone  as  literally  as  is  con- 
ceivable. When  art  came  to  this,  its  revival  was  impossible  among  a 
people  with  whom  such  absurdities  could  be  admired,  as  their  fre- 
quency proves  to  have  been  the  case.  What  a  fall  does  all  this  show 
in  that  people  who  invented  the  old  Round-Gothic  style  of  the  Ehenish 
and  Lombard  churches,  which  still  excite  our  admiration,  as  much  from 
the  simple  majesty  of  their  details  as  from  the  imposing  grandeur  of 
their  whole  design ! 

Civil  Architecture. 

If  the  Germans  failed  in  adapting  the  pointed  style  of  architecture 
to  the  simple  forms  and  purposes  of  ecclesiastical  buildings,  they  were 
still  less  likely  to  be  successful  when  dealing  with  the  more  compli- 
cated arrangements  of  civil  buildings.  It  is  seldom  difficult  to  impart 
a  certain  amount  of  architectural  character  and  magnificence  to  a  single 
hall,  especially  when,  the  dimensions  are  considerable,  the  materials 
good,  and  a  certain  amount  of  decoration  admitted  ;  but  in  grouping 
together  as  a  whole  a  number  of  small  apartments,  to  be  applied  to 
various  uses,  it  requires  great  judgment  to  ensure  that  every  part  shall 
express  its  own  purpose,  and  good  taste  to  prevent  the  whole  degene- 
rating into  a  mere  collection  of  disjointed  fragments.  These  qualities 
the  Germans  of  that  age  did  not  possess.  Moreover,  there  seems  to  have 
been  singidarly  little  demand  for  civil  edifices  in  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries.  It  is  probable  that  the  free  cities  were  not  organised  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  Belgium,  or  had  not  the  same  amount  of  manufac- 
turing industry  that  gave  rise  to  the  erection  of  the  great  halls  in  that 
country ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  Kauf  Haus  at  Mayence,  no 
example  has  come  down  to  our  days  that  can  be  said  to  be  remarkable 
for  architectural  design.  Even  this  no  longer  exists,  having  been 
pulled  down  in  1812.  It  was  but  a  small  building,  125  ft.  in  length  by 
92  in  width  at  one  end,  and  75  at  the  other.  It  was  built  in  the  best 
time  of  German  pointed  architecture,  and  was  a  pleasing  specimen  of 
its  class.     At  Cologne  there  is  a  sort  of  Guildhall,  the  Gurzenich,  and 
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a  tower-like  fragment  of  a  town-hall,  both  built  iu  the  best  age  of  archi- 
tecture ;  and  in  some  of  the  other  Rhenish  towns  there  are  fragments  of 
art  more  or  less  beautiful  acMxirdiog  to  the  age  of  their  details,  but  none 
that  will  bear  comparison  with  the  Belgian  edifices  of  the  same  class. 

Some  of  the  cas- 
tles in  which  the 
feudal  aristocracy  of 
the  day  resided  are 
certainly  fine  and 
picturesque  build- 
ings, but  they  are 
aeldoni  remarkable 
for  architectural 
beauty  either  of  de- 
sign or  detail.  The 
same  remarks  apply 
to  the  domestic  re- 
sidences. Many  of 
the  old  high-gabled 
honses  in  the  streets 
are  most  elaborately 
ornamented,  and  pro- 
duce picturesque  com- 
binations in  them- 
selves and  with  one 
another;  but  as  works 
of  art,  few  have  any 
claims  to  notice,  and 
neither  in  form  nor 
detail  are  they  wor- 
thy of  admiration. 

miscellaneous  monu- 
ments may  be  named 
the  weigt-tower  at 
Andemach,  with  its 
immense  crane,  sho  w  - 
ing  how  any  object 
may  be  made  archi- 
tectural  if    designed       "*■       aclHlnB  Ur.miien  u  Sarrmberg.    (I'nrai  Ubopnj.) 

with    taste.     The 

Schfloe  Brunnen,  or  "  Beautiful  Foiuitains,"  in  the  market-place  at 
Nuremberg,  is  one  of  the  most  unexceptionable  pieces  of  German 
design  in  existence.  It  much  resembles  the  contemporary  crosses 
erected    by  our    Edward  I.    to  the  memory  of    his    beloved  queen 
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Eleanor,  but  it  ie  lai^er  and  tallttr,  the  Bculpture  butter,  and  better 
dispoaed,  and  tlie  whole  design  perhaps  onrivalled  among  monu- 
mentB  of  its  clasB.  The  lightnpga  of  the  upper  part  and  the 
breadth  of  the  basin  at  its  base  gave  an  appearance  of  stability 
which  contributes  greatly  to  its  efTect. 

Scarcely  less  elegant  than  this  is  the  cross  or  "  Todtenleuchter, " 
Lanteme  des  Morts,  in 
the  cemetery  of  Kloster 
Neuberg,  near  Vienna. 
Its  height  is  about 
30  ft.;  the  date  en- 
graved upon  it  is  1381 . 
'I'here  is  a  small  door  at 
«  height  of  about  5  ft. 
from  the  ground,  and 
near  thesummitacham- 
ber  with  six  glased 
windows,  in  which  the 
light  was  exhibited. 

In  Franco,  some 
ton  or  twelve  of  these 
lanterns  have  recently 
been  brought  to  light 
and  described.  In  Ger- 


many about  as  mai 
besides  numborh 


arises  from  the  light  these  foreign  e: 
throw  on  the  origin  of  the  Hound  Towoi 
not  unlike  this  at  Kloster  Nouliurg.    Thui 


little  niches  in  which 
lamps  wore  placed  iu 
churches,  showing  a 
prevalence  in  Chris- 
tian countries  of  a  ciis- 
tom  which  now  only 
prevails  among  Ma- 
hometaus,  of  placing 
lights  at  night  in  the 
tombs  of  saints,  or  of 
relatives,  so  long  as 
their  memory  is  pro- 
served.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  greatest  point 
of  interest  attached 
to  their  investigation 
niples  may  be  expected  to 
in  Ireland.  Their  form  is 
destination  seems  the  same. 
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though  the  dimeDxiuus  of  the  IrtBh  towers  are  greatly  is  uxccaa  of  any 
aimilar  muuuiuent«  found  on  the  continent  of  Euroi>e.' 

In  the  town  of  Nuremberg  are  several  houaeB   presenting  very 
elegant  specimens  of  art  in  their  details,  though  few  that  now  at  least 


131.  Dij  Wlndm  from  SI.  HcIkUI,  Nuremberg, 

afford  examples  of  complete  designs  worthy  of  attention,     llie  two 
pantonages  or  residenccfl  attached  to  the  churches  of  St.  Solmld  and 

'  Hr.  Hodcler  Wealropp  wbb,  I  believe,  i  the  moat  pIsTuible  suggc^lioii  yet  nmdr, 
the  first  to  suggerf  thU  idyutitj  of  the    though  far  from  incoting  tho  wholo  dilfl- 
Bvaad  Towers  with  Iheeo  "  FanalB,"  or    culty. 
I^uitemes  dee  Morten.     It  wetaa  to  he  ' 
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St.  Litwrence  are  among  the  beat  The  bay  window  (Woodcut  No.  631) 
from  the  facade  of  the  former  ie  as  pleasing  a  feature  as  is  to  be  found 
of  its  class  in  any  part  of  Germany. 

A  more  characterietic  specimen,  however,  jg  to  be  seen  at  Brack  on 
the  Mur,  in  Styria,  where  there  still  exists  a  large  bouse,  the  front  of 
which  is  ornamented  with  a 
verandah  in  several  bays,  one 
of  which  ie  represented  in 
the  anneiced  woodcut  No, 
632.  It  is  in  two  storeys, 
the  upper  containing  twice 
the  number  of  openings  of 
the  lower.  The  whole  design 
is  singularly  elegant,  but 
betrays  the  lateness  of  the 
date  (1506)  in  every  detail; 
and,  more  than  this,  exhibits 
those  peculiarly  German  fea- 
tures which  are  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  later  Gothic  in 
that  country.  In  the  lower 
storey,  for  instance,  the  ogee 
arch  instead  of  being  filled 
up  with  a  decorative  piece  of 
construction,  is  made  circular 
by  a  plain  piece  of  stone, 
which  completes  the  con- 
struction but  violates  the  de- 
coration. Above  this  we  have 
133.       Fa.^iaeot  Haute  uBnek-ma-n-at.  a  balustmde   in  stone,    imi- 

tating wood  in  a  manner  the 
Goi'mans  were  so  fond  of,  but  which  is  certainly  wrong  in  principle  as 
it  is  in  taste ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  we  cannot  but  regret 
that  more  examples  of  the  same  claas  have  not  come  down  to  our  time. 
It  is  true  that  in  all  countries  the  specimens  of  domestic  art  are, 
from  obvious  caiisee,  more  liable  to  alteration  and  destruction  than 
works  of  a  more  monumental  class.  Making  every  allowance  for  this, 
Germany  still  seems  more  deficient  than  its  neighbouring  countries  in 
domestic  architecture  in  the  pointed  stylo,  and  one  can  hardly  escape 
the  conviction  that  this  form  was  never  thoroughly  adopt«d  by  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  that  it  therefore,  never  having  had  much 
hold  on  their  feelings  or  taste,  died  out  early,  leaving  only  some 
wonderful  S2>ecimens  of  masonic  skill  in  the  more  monumental 
buildings,  but  very  few  evidences  of  true  art  or  of  sound  knowledge 
of  the  true  principles  of  architectural  effect. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
NORTHERN    GERMANY. 

BRICK  ARCHITECTURE. 

CX)NTENT8. 

Churcfaee  at  Lubeck  —  Id  Brandenburg  —  in  Ermenland  —  Castle  at  Marienburg  — 

Town-hall  at  Brunswick. 

Alonq  the  whole  of  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic  extends  a  vast 
series  of  sandy  plains,  now  composing  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia,  with  Hanover  and  Mecklenburg  and  the  duchies  of  Bran- 
denburg and  Brunswick.  This  district  was  to  a  considerable  extent 
cultivated  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  contained  several  cities  of 
great  commercial  and  political  importance,  which  still  retain  many 
of  their  ecclesiastical  and  civil  buildings. 

These  plains  are  almost  wholly  destitute  of  any  stone  suitable  for 
building  purposes,  and  brick  has  alone  been  employed  in  the  erection 
not  only  of  their  houses  but  of  their  churches  and  most  monumental 
buildings.  This  circumstance  has  induced  such  a  variation  in  the 
character  of  the  architecture  as  to  justify  the  North  of  Gei  many  being 
treated  as  a  separate  province.  The  dififerences  which  are  apparent 
may  also  be  owing  to  some  extent  to  ethnographic  differences  of 
race,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  may  be  owing  to  this 
cause.  In  early  Christian  times  the  whole  province  was  inhabited  by 
the  Wends,  a  race  of  Sclavonic  stock ;  they  have  been  superseded  by 
the  Teutonic  races  and  their  language  has  disappeared,  but  their 
blood  must  still  remain,  and  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  would  at  once 
account  to  an  ethnologist  for  the  absence  of  art.  A  Teutonic  race, 
based  on  a  Celtic  substratum,  would  have  wrought  beauty  out  of 
bricks,  and  the  constructive  difficulties  would  not  have  prevented 
the  development  of  the  art.  But  a  Teutonic  formation  overlying  a 
Sclavonic  base  is  about  as  unfortunate  a  combination  for  architectural 
development  as  can  well  be  conceived.  This,  added  to  the  deficiency 
of  appropriate  building  materials,  will  more  than  suffice  to  account 
for  the  phenomena  we  meet  with  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Baltic. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  hands  of  a  refined  and  art-loving  people  like 
the  inhabitants  of  the  North  of  Italy,  brick  architecture  may  be  made 
to  iwssess  a  considerable  amount  of  beauty.     Burnt  clay  may  be 
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moulded  into  shapes  ae  elegant,  and  as  artistic,  as  can  be  carved  in 
etone ;  and  the  various  culours  which  it  is  easy  to  impart  to  briuku 
may  \ie  used  tu  form  mosaics  of  the  most  buautiful  patterns ;  but  to 
carry  out  all  this  with  succesB  requires  a  genuine  love  of  art,  and  an 
energy  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  which  will  not  easily  be  satisfied. 
Without  this  the  facilities  of  brick  arehitecturo  are  sueh  that  it  can 
be  executed  by  the  commonest  workmen,  and  is  l)e8t  done  in  tlie  least 


artistic  forms.  While  this  is  the  case,  it  requires  a  very  sti-ung 
feeling  for  art  to  induce  any  one  to  bestow  tliought  whore  it  is  not 
needed,  and  to  interrupt  constiuction  to  seek  for  forms  of  beauty.  In 
brick  architecture,  the  best  walla  are  those  with  the  fewest  breaks 
and  projections,  so  that  if  relief  and  shadow  are  to  bo  obtained,  they 
must  be  added  for  their  own  sake;  and  more  than  this,  walls  may  be 
built  so  thin  that  they  must  always  apiXMir  weak  as  compared  with 
stone  walls,  and  depth  of  relief  becomes  almost  imjMtstiiblo. 
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Another  defect  is,  that  a  brick  building  almost  inevitably  suggests 
a  plaster  finishing  internally ;  and  every  one  knows  how  easy  it  is  to 
repeat  by  casting  the  same  ornaments  over  and  over  again,  and  to 
apply  such  ornaments  anywhere  and  in'  any  way  without  the  least 
reference  to  construction  or  propriety. 

All  these  temptations  may  of  course  be  avoided.  They  were  so  at 
Granada  by  the  Saracens,  who  loved  art  for  its  own  sake.  They  were 
to  a  considerable  extent  avoided  in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  though  by 
a  people  far  less  essentially  art-loving  than  the  Moors.  But  it  will 
easily  be  supposed  that  this  taste  and  perception  of  beauty  exerted 
very  little  influence  in  the 
vaUev  of  the  Elbe.  There  the 
public  buildings  were  raiseil  as 
cheaply  as  the  necessities  of 
construction  would  allow,  and 
ornaments  were  applied  only  to 
the  extent  absolutely  requisite 
to  save  them  from  meanness. 
Thus  the  churches  represent 
in  size  the  wealth  and  popula- 
tion of  the  cities,  and  were 
built  in  the  style  of  Gothic 
architecture  which  prevailed 
at  the  time  of  their  erection; 
but  it  is  in  vain  to  look  in 
them  for  any  of  the  beauties 
of  the  stone  Gothic  buildings 
of  the  same  period. 

The  principal  group  of 
churches  in  the  district  is  found 
at  Lubeck,  which  was  per- 
haps, in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
wealthiest  town  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic.  The  largest  of  these 
is  the  Dom  Kirche  or  Cathedral  (Woodcut  No.  633),  a  building  427  ft. 
long  over  aU.  The  nave  is  120  ft.  wide  externally.  The  vaults  of 
the  three  aisles  spring  from  the  same  height,  the  central  one  being 
70  ft.  high,  those  of  the  side-aisles  a  little  less.  This,  with  the  wide 
spacing  of  the  piers,  gives  a  poor  and  bare  look  to  the  interior.  The 
choir  is  better,  showing  a  certain  amount  of  variety  about  the  chevet ; 
but  even  this  is  leaner  than  in  any  stone  building,  and  displays  all  the 
poverty  so  characteristic  of  the  style. 

The  Maria  Kirche  is  a  more  favourable  specimen  of  its  class, 
though  not  so  large.  It  is  of  a  somewhat  earlier  age,  and  is  built 
more  in   accordance   with   the   principles    of  Gothic  design.      The 
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central  aisle  ie  130  ft.  high ;  the  sidc-aiBles  only  half  as  much.  This 
allows  space  for  a  very  splendid  clerestory,  which,  if  filled  with 
stained  glass,  would  redeem  the  flatness  of  the  mouldings  and  the 
general  poverty  of  the  architecture  of  the  interior. 

The  church  of  St.  Catherine  is  smaller  than  either  of  these,  though 
of  about  the  same  age  as  that  last  mentioned,  and  of  as  good  a  design. 
It  possesses  the  somewhat  cnrious  peculiarity  of  having  a  double 
choir  one  above  the  other  like  that  of  St.  Gereon  at  Cologne  (Woodcut 


B36.  VlfwofcmircbofSl.M.rj-.Lubeck.    (Krom  SdiliUsM  wkI  TlsdiWn.) 

No,  503),  but  more  complete  and  extensive  than  in  that  example. 
The  whole  of  the  lower  choir  is  vaulted  over,  and  a  second,  at  a  height 
of  20  ft.,  forms  an  upper  choir  over  its  whole  extent. 

There  are  several  smaller  churches  in  Lubecfe,  none  of  which  show 
any  peculiarities  not  found  in  the  larger.  The  same  faults  which 
characterise  the  interior  of  these  chiirches  are  also  found  in  the 
exterior,  'i'he  Maria  Kirche  (Woodcut  No.  635)  is  the  best  of  them 
in  this  respect,  but  though  its  outline  is  good,  it  is  far  from  being  a 
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pleasiDg  specimen  of  architecture.  Its  two  western  towei^  are  of  tho 
form  typical  iu  Luheck.  They  arc  juat  400  English  ft.  in  height,  and 
with  theae  dimenHiona  ought  to  be  imposing  objectB,  biit  they  certainly 
are  not  so,  being  in  fact  as  bad  specimens  as  could  be  of  Gothic  towers. 

Ab  usual  in  Germany,  there  is  no  door  at  the  west  end  of  any  of  these 
churches,  and  the  principal  entrances  are  in  all  cases  lateral ;  one  of 
those  attached  to  the  cathedral  is  an  elaborate  and  beautiful  piece 
of  stone  architecture,  but  it  is  the  only  one  apparently  that  is  at 
all  remarkable. 

Some  of  the  rood-screens  are  covered  with  carving,  and  the  taber- 
nacles, or  receptacles  for  the  holy  elements,  are,  as  in  most  parts  of 
Germany,  elaborately  ornamented.  They  are  nearly  of  the  same  age 
and  of  the  same  style  as  those  at  Nuremberg,  one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  Woodcut  No.  627. 

Dantzic  poeseBses  several  large  churches  very  similar,  both  in  style 
and  arrangement,  to  those  of  Lubeck,     The  principal  of  these  is  the 
cathedral,  or  Maricn  Eirche,  commenced  in  its  present  form  in  1343, 
and  completed  in  the  year  1502.     It  is  316  feet  long  and  105  in  width, 
with  a   transept  extending  to   206  feet.     The 
whole  area  of  the  church  is  about  42,000  ft.,  so 
that  though  not  among  the  largest,  it  may  still 
be  considered  as  a  flrst-class  church  ;  and,  being 
of  a  good  age,  it  is  as  effective  in  design  aa  any 
of  the  brick  churelies  of  the  province.     It  has 
one  tower  at  the  west  end  230  ft.  in  height. 

The  church  of  St.  Catherine  is  in  part  older 
than  the  cathedral, having  been  founded  in  1 185, 
though  it  was  to  a  great  extent  rebuilt  at  a 
subsequent  period.  Its  dimensions  as  it  now 
stands  are  210  ft.  long,  and  120  ft.  wide  over 
all.  Neither  it  nor  any  of  the  other  churches 
of  the  town  seem  to  have  any  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  design  or  construction  worthy  of  being 
alluded  to. 

The  town  of  Luneberg  retains  not  only  its 
public  buildings,  but  its  street  architecture, 
nearly  as  left  from  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  its 
quaint  gables  and  strange  towers  and  spires 
give  it  a  character  that  is  picturesque  and  inter- 
esting, but  cannot  be  said  to  be  beautiful.     Nor 

is  there  anything  in  its  architecture  that  is  "*'  ai^,  HmoTer.  **^ 
worthy  either  of  admiration  or  imitation. 

The  form  of  church  tower  found  there,  and  indeed  generally  in 
the  district,  is  a  modification  of  that  at  Paderbom  (Woodcut  No.  471), 
and  is  well  exemplified  by  that  in  the  Kceblinger  Strasse  at  Hanover 
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(Woodcut  Ni>.  536),     It  is  an  honest  and  pnrpoBO-lilie  piece  of  archi- 
tecture, but  certainly  without  any  pretensions  to  beauty  of  design. 

Further  east' in  Erincnland,  aa  Eastern  Prugaia  used  to  be  called, 
there  arc  many  brick  buildings,  which  from  tht'ir  picturesqueness  and 
the  appropriateness  of  their  form  half  disarm  the  critic.  Among  these, 
for  inataticc,  such  a  church  as  that  of  Frauenburg  (Woodcut  Ko.  637), 
with  its  light  graceful  Bpii«e  and  its  brick  tracery  in  its  gabies,  is  an 
object,  if  not  of  grandeur,  at  least  of  considerable  beauty  in  itself,  and 


in  this  instance  is  grout>ed  with  fto  many  others  as  t<)  loriu  a  more  pic- 
turesque combination  than  is  usnally  to  be  met  with  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic.  The  church  itself  is  300  ft.  long  by  80  in  width,  and 
has  three  aisles  in  the  nave,  of  cfjual  height  but  unequal  width.  Its 
worst  defect  is  the  plainness  and  bulk  of  the  oetagonal  piers  which 
support  the  vault. 

The  next  illustratii>n,of  the  church  at  Santoppen  (Woodcut  No.  538) 
is  of  a  typo  infinitely  more  common  in  Ermonland.  In  Qiiast's  work  ' 
are  some  dozen  churches  varying  only  slightly  from  this  in  design,  but 

'  '  Duiikrulilor  dor  Bnukun-t  in  Kmit-nlninL*    Itorliii. 
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in  many  the  western  tower  is  nioro  like  a  many  storoycd  warohouBo 
than  a  IiuiliUng  designed  cit)ier  for  ornament  or  any  ehiii-ch-liko  UBe. 
They  all,  however,  possess  some  character  and  charni  from  their 
novelty,  being  very  unlike  anything  found  elacwhcre. 


I 

i 

The  Marien  Chureh  at  Ilrandonbiirg(\V(iodciit  No.  .'>;J9)eiihiliit«  this 
style  carried  to  an  exceSB  which  nrnders  it  almo-t  hizarre.  The  lower 
part  is  nnobjectionable,  the  oiTiamcnt  around  tlio  doom  and  under  tlie 
windows  being  appropriate  and  well  placed;  Init  the  windows  themselves 
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are  too  plain  even  in  this  style,  and  above  this  the  ornament  is  neither 
constructive  nor  elegant.  The  building  might  be  either  a  dwelling  or 
a  civil  building,  or  anything  else,  as  well  as  a  church,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  find  on  what  principle  the  design  is  varied  or  arranged.  In  true  Art 
the  motive  is  apparent  at  a  glance,  and  should  always  be  so. 

At  Hamburg,  fires,  and  the  improvements  consequent  on  modern 
activity  and  prosperity,  have  nearly  obliterated  all  the  more  important 
buildings  which  at  one  time  adorned  that  city. 

At  Konigsberg,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  district,  there  seems 
to  be  little  that  is  i*emarkable,  except  a  cathedral,  possessing  an 
enormous  fagade  of  brickwork,  adorned  with  blank  arches,  but  without 
the  smallest  pretensions  to  beauty,  either  internally  or  externally. 

Civil  Buildings. 

The  most  remarkable  among  the  civil  buildings  of  the  province  is 
the  castle  at  Marienburg,  which  was  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
the  residence  of  the  masters  of  the  once  powerful  knights  of  the 
Teutonic  order.  The  Alte  Schloss  was  built  in  1276,  the  middle 
castle  in  1309;  so  that  it  belongs  to  the  best  age  of  Gothic  art; 
and,  being  half  palace,  half  castle,  ought  to  possess  both  dignity 
and  grandeur.  It  betrays,  however,  in  every  part  the  faults  of 
brick  architecture  in  this  province,  and  though  curious,  is  certainly 
not  beautiful.  All  the  windows  are  square-headed,  though  filled  with 
tracery,  and  the  vaultings  of  the  principal  apartments  are  without 
grace  in  themselves,  and  do  not  fit  the  lines  of  the  openings ;  even 
the  boldly  projecting  machicolations,  which  in  stone  architecture 
give  generally  such  dignity  to  c€wtellated  buildings,  here  fail  in 
producing  that  effect,  from  the  tenuity  of  the  parts  and  the  weakness 
of  their  apparent  supports. 

The  town-hall  at  Lubeck  is  imposing  from  its  size,  and  singidar 
from  the  attempt  to  gain  height  and- grandeur  by  carrying  up  the 
main  wall  of  the  building  high  above  the  roof,  and  where  no 
utilitarian  purpose  can  be  suggested  for  it.  Indeed  there  are  few 
towns  in  the  province  that  do  not  possess  some  large  civic  buildings, 
but  in  all  instances  these  are  less  artistic  than  the  churches  them- 
selves; and,  though  imposing  from  their  mass  and  interesting  from 
their  age,  they  are  hardly  worthy  of  notice  as  examples  of  archi- 
tectural art. 

The  town-hall  at  Brunswick  (Woodcut  No.  641)  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  characteristic  of  these  buildings,  and  perhaps  also  the 
most  artistic.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  our  feelings  to  the 
light  arch  supporting  the  tracery  of  the  upper  part  of  the  upper 
gallery.  If  the  four  mullions  h«wi  been  brought  down,  they  would 
not  have  impeded  either  light  or  air  to  an  appreciable  extent,  and  if 
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more  space  had  been  -wanted  for  addressing  people  in  the  platz,  the 
omisfiou  of  the  central  mallian  would  have  sufficed.  Notwithstanding 
this,  it  is  a  picturesque  and  appropriate  building,  more  so  than  any 
other  known  out  of  the  Flandiian  province.  The  fountain,  too,  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  cut,  is  a  pleasing  specimen  of  its  class;  a  little 
heavier  at  the  base  than  quite  comports  with  the  etyle,  though  that  is 
a  fault  quite  on  the  right  side. 


stO.        FscadeaftheEnJEbt-hiill  in  UieCulkof  UuienbDrg.    (Ftdid  KMeneirtaD.) 

Aa  the  examples  just  enumerated  are  types  of  the  best  buildings 
which  exist  in  the  province,  they  are  sufficient  to  characterise  the 
style,  and  at  the  same  time  unfortunately  to  show  how  little  real 
beauty  it  has  as  a  form  of  architecture.  Aa  many  of  the  towns  were 
populous  and  wealthy  during  the  Middle  Ages,  they  of  course  had 
largo  and  commodious  churches;  but,  as  happened  in  Holland,  they 
have  as  little  artistic  merit  as  it  is  possible  that  a  church  should  have 
which  is  built  in  imitation  of  a  French  pointed-arched  cathedral,  and 
with  the  dimensions  which  these  churches  possess. 
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The  same  is  true  of  their  civic  buildiogs :  aume  arc  lai^c  and 
riohly  onjamentod,  but  are  all  deficient  in  g^ce,  and  in  that  ex- 
quisite balanoe  between  coiiBtructioo  and  ornament — nsefulncss  com- 
bined with  beauty — which  are  invariably  shown  in  the  buildings 
farther  south. 
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No  one  who  haa  listened  to  all  that  was  said  and  written  in  Germany 
Ixifore  the  late  war  about  "  Schleswig-Holstein  Stamm  vei'wandt," 
can  very  well  doubt  that  when  ho  passes  the  Eyder  going  northward, 
he  will  enter  on  a  new  architectural  province.  He  must,  however,  be 
singularly  deficient  in  ethnographical  knowledge  if  he  expects  to  find 
anything  either  original  or  beautiful  in  a  country  inhabited  by  races 
of  such  purely  Aryan  stock.  If  there  is  any  Finnish  or  Lap  blood  in 
the  veins  of  the  Swedes  or  Danes  it  must  have  dried  up  very  early, 
for  no  trace  of  its  effect  can  be  detected  in  any  of  their  architectural 
utterances ;  unless,  indeed,  we  should  ascribe  to  it  that  peculiar 
fondness  for  circular  forms  which  is  so  characteristic  of  their  early 
churches,  and  which  may  have  been  derived  from  the  circular  mounds 
and  stone  circles  which  were  in  use  in  Sweden  till  the  end  of  the 
1 0th  century.  The  country  in  fact  was  only  converted  to  Christianity 
in  the  reign  of  Olaf— Skol  Konung — 1001  to  1026 ;  and  then,  and  for 
a  long  time  afterwards,  was  too  poor  and  too  thinly  inhabited  to 
require  any  architectural  buildings,  and  when  these  came  to  be 
erected  the  dominant  race  was  one  that  never  showed  any  real 
sympathy  for  the  art  in  any  part  of  the  world. 


Sweden. 

The  largest  and  most  important  monument  in  the  province  is  the 
Cathedral  of  XJpsala,  though  it  can  hardly  be  quoted  as  an  example 
of  Scandinavian  art;  for  when  the  Swedes,  in  the  end  of  the  13th 
century  (1278),  determined  on  the  erection  of  a  cathedral  worthy  of 
their  country,  they  employed  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Etionno 

H  2 
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Bonneuil,  b>  furnish  them  with  a  deeign,  and  to  BUperintend  its 
erection.  This  he  did  till  his  death,  though  how  far  the  work 
was  advanced  at  that  time  there  is  now  no  means  of  knowing.  The 
church  is  only  330  ft.  in  extreme  length  hy  145  in  width,  with  two 
western  towers  and  tbo  principal  portal  between  them.  The  whole 
is  of  brick,  except  the  doorways  and  some  smaller  omameutal 
details.  The  building  was  in  progress  during  200  years,  and  after 
Bonncuil's  death  the  French  principles  of  detail  were  departed  from ; 
aud,  in  addition  to  this,  the  upper  parts  of  the  western  towers  were 


^13.  ApH  or  Lund  OUIiedral.    (From  Murjal, '  One  Yw  In  Svtden.') 

rebuilt  during  the  last  century,  and  other  disfigurements  have  taken 
place,  so  that  the  building  would  hardly  be  deemed  worthy  of  a  visit 
farther    south,  and  is  only  remarkable  here  from  the  meanness  of  its 

The  chui-ch  at  Lidkoping  (I2li0-1600)  ranks  next  in  importance 
to  that  of  IJpsala.  It  has,  however,  no  western  towers  or  other 
ornaments  estomally,  and  int«mally  is  arranged  without  that 
knowledge  of  architectural  efiect  which  alone  could  render  it 
interesting. 

The  caHicdral  at  Lund  is  both  older  aud  better  than  either  of 
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these.  It  vaa  commenced  apparently  about  the  year  1080,  and 
oonsiderably  advanced  in  1150,  and  the  erection  of  the  apso  must 
be  placed  between  tJieee  two  dates.  It  18  the  only  unaltered  part 
of  the  cburcb,  and  iB  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  the  German 
style  of  that  date.  The  little  gables  over  the  apsidal  gallery  seem 
part  of  the  original  design,  and  are  the  only  examples  of  the  class 
we  possess .  With  these  the  whole  makes  up  a  very  pleasing 
composition. 

There  are  other  churches  in  Sweden,  at  Westeroas,  Stregnas  and 
Abo,  all  large — viz.,  about  300  ft.  east  and  west  by  100  to  120  in 
width, — and  founded  in  the  12th  and  13th  centnries;  bnt,  like  the 
nave  at  Lund,  they  have  been  altered  and  improved  so  frequently 
during  the  last  600  years,  that  very  little  remains  of  the  original 
design  :  whatever  that  may  have  been,  in  their  present  state  they  are 
hardly  worthy  of  mention. 

Perhaps  the  most  pleasing  objects  in  Sweden  are  the  country 
chnrchee,  with  their  tall  wooden  spires  and  detached  belfries.  If 
these  do  not  possess  much  architectural  beauty,  they  at  all  events  are 
real  purpoeelike  erections,  expressing  what  they  are  intended  for  in 
the  simplest  manner,  and  with  their  accompaniments  always  making 
np  a  pleasing  group. 


OM  Coantrj  Cbnrct 


The  Norwegians  are  more  fortunate  than  either  the  Danes  or 
Swedes  in  possessing  at  Trondhjem  a  national  cathedral  of  great 
beauty  and  interest,  even  in  its  present  ruined  state. 
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Its  history  is  easily  made  out  from  a  compariaon  of  local  traditions 
with  the  atyie  of  the  building  itself.     Between  the  years  1016  and 
1030   St.  Olaf  built  a  church  on  the    spot  where   now   stands   St. 
Clement's  church,  the  detached  building  on  the  north,  shown  in  plan 
at  A  (Woodcut  No.  544).     He  was  buried  a  little  to  the  south  of  his 
own  church,  where  the  hi^h  altar  of  the  cathedral  is  now  situated. 
Between    the  years  1036  and  1047. 
Sfagnua    the    Good    raised    a    small 
wooden  chapel  over  St.  Olars  grave  ; 
and  aoon  afterwarda  Harald  Haard- 
raa<le  built  a  stoue  church,  dedicated 
to   Our   Lady,    immediately   to    the 
westward  of  this,  at  s.     This  group 
of  three  churches  stood  in  this  state 
during  the  troubled  period  th&t  en- 
sued.    AVith  the  return  of  peace  in 
1 160,  Archbishop  Eysteen  commenced 
the  great  transept  c  c  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  pro- 
liably  completed  it  about   the  year 
1183.     At  that  time  cither  he  or  his 
successor  rebuilt  the  church  of  St. 
Clement  as  we  now  find  it.     During 
the  next  sixty  or  seventy  years  the 
whole  of   the   eastern    part  of  the 
cathedral  was  rebuilt,  the  t^mb-house 
or  shrine  lieing  joined  on  to  the  apse 
B44.      iTmofCatbodraiMTrondhjsni.  of  the   Lady    Church,    as    was    ex- 

plained in  speaking  of  the  origin 
of  the  French  chevet  (vol.  i.  p.  475).  In  1248  Archbishop  Sigurd  com- 
menced the  nave,  but  whether  it  was  ever  completed  or  not  is  by 
DO  means  certain.  In  i;!28  the  church  was  damaged  by  fire,  and 
it  must  have  been  after  this  accident  that  the  internal  range  of 
columns  in  the  circular  part  was  rebuilt  in  the  style  of  our  earlier 
Edwards. 

Thus  completed,  the  church  was  one  of  the  largest  in  Scandinavia, 
being  350  ft,  long  internally ;  the  choir  64,  and  the  nave  84  ft.  wide. 
But  its  great  merit  lies  more  in  its  details  than  in  its  dimensions. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  richness  with  which  the  billot-moulding  is 
used  in  the  great  transept.  Its  employment  hero  is  so  vigorous  and 
so  artistic,  that  it  might  almost  be  suspected  that  this  was  its  native 
pluce,  and  that  it  was  derived  from  some  wooden  architecture  usual 
in  this  country  before  being  translated  into  stoue. 

The  greatest  glory  of  the  place  is  the  tomb-house  at  the  oast  end. 
Externally  this  presents  a  bold  style  of  architecture  resembling  the 
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early  Gnglish.'  Tiitemallj  it  is  a  dome  30  ft.  in  diameter,  aiipportc<1 
on  a  range  of  columns  disposed  octagonally,  and  all  the  details 
coireitpond  with  those  of  the  beat  period  of  decorate<l  architecture. 

Aa  will  be  observed  from  tlie  plan  (Woodcut  No.  644),  the  architect 
had  considerable  difScultj-  with  all  these  rebuildings  to  bring  tlie  old 
and  new  parts  to  fit  well  together,  and  in  coneequenoe  the  walla  are 
aelilom  straight  or  parallel  with  one  another,  and,  what  is  most 
unnsDal,  the  choir  expanda  towarda  the  cast.  This  is  not,  however, 
carrietl  to  such  an  extent  aa  to  bo  a  blemiah,  and  with  a  double  range 
of  columns  down  the  centre  would  hardly  be  perceived,  or  if  perceivoii, 
the  effect  would  bo  rather  pleasing  than  otherwise. 


us.  VteirofCntlKdnlorTnndhJf'in. 

Had  the  western  front  been  completed,  it  wonld  have  been  one  of 
the  meet  beautiful  anywhere  to  bo  found,  not  only  from  its  extent 
( 1 20  ft.),  but  also  from  the  richneaa  and  beauty  of  its  details,  belonging 
to  the  very  best  period  of  art— about  the  year  l:iO0.  In  design  and 
detail  it  resembles  very  much  the  beautiful  fa^de  of  Wells  Cathe<1ral. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  cathedral,  it  is  now  in  a  very  ruinous  state,  and, 
aa  will  be  seen  by  the  view  (Woodcut  No.  Mo),  the  whole  is  9o 
deformed  externally  by  modem  additions,  that  its  original  effect  can 
only  be  judged  of  by  a  careful  examination  of  its  details. 

'  Both  in  dcaiga  uid  purpose  this  cir-  i  tiatery  and  buriEJ-plKce  for  the  uch- 
cnlar  pnrt  of  TroDdbJem  Catbrdml  is  an  bisbopa,  and  seems  to  have  been  afler- 
el*ct  coauterport  of  Becket's  Ctowd  at  wards  incorporated  in  the  cathedra],  more 
Canterbnr)'.    That  was  erected  oa  a  bap-  |  Fratieorum. 
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Dehuark. 

The  mofit  iatereeting  church  in  Denmark  is  that  at  Boeekilde,  in 

Jutland,  which  ia  now  the  burial-place  of  the  kings,  and  the  principal 

cathedral  of  the  oountr;.     The  original  church  was  founded  in  the 

year  1081,  and  was  then  apparently  circular,  and  of  the  same  dimen- 


ElrmtloD  of  Roeaklldc  Doml 


aiona  as  the  east  end  of  the  present  edifice.  This  latter  was  com- 
menoed  after  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  and  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  completed  as  we  now  Bee  it  till  towards  the  end  of  the  13th. 
The  east  end  is  probably  one-half  of  the  old  round  church  rebuilt,  the 
required  enlargement  of  space  having  been  obtained  by  a  considerable 
eztcnsian  of  length  towards  the  west. 

Ita  general  dimensions,  aa  shown  in  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  547), 
are  265  ft.  long  by  75  in  breadth  internally.  The  whole  area  is  only 
about  24,000  ft,,  and  consequently  not  more  than  half  that  of  moat 
English  cathedrals. 

From  the  elevation  (Woodcut  No.  546),  it  appears  simple  and 
elegant  in  its  design,  and  contains  the  germ  of  much  that  is  found 
afterwards  in  the  churches  of  the  neighbourhood,  especially  in  the 
range  of  suLall  gables  along  the  side  of  the  aisles,  marking  externally 
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each  bay  of  the  nave.'     This  arrangement  is  almost  universal  in  the 
North  of  Germany,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  found  io  France  or  England. 

At  Aarhuus  is  a  somewhat  similar  church,  commenced  about  the 
year  1200,  but  rather  larger,  being  300  ft,  in  length  by  80  in  breadth. 
In  its  present  state,  however,  it  is  only  a  very  ugly  and  uninteresting 
brick  building  in  an  indifieient  state  of  repair.  The  Frue  Kirche,  in 
the  same  town,  is  a  far  more  pleasing  specimen  of  art,  and  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  style  prevalent  on  the  Boiitlieni  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
from  which  province  the  design  is  evidently  borrowed.  Like  every 
ttpecimen  of  honest  art,  it  is  pleasing;  but  neither  its  form  n<)r 
arrangement  will  bear  any  very  close  analysis. 


The  cathedral  at  Bibe,  on  the  northern  limits  of  Schleswig,  has  an 
apse  something  like  that  of  Lund  Cathedral,  but  of  slightly  more 
modem  date,  and  wanting  the  gallery  under'the  roof.  Still  it  ie  only 
a  bad  copy  in  brick  of  what  is  so  frequently  found  on  tho  Rhine  in 

Sometimes,  however,  we  do  get  a  touch  of  originality  even  in  this 
province,  as  in  the  church  of  Kallundborg  (Woodcut  No.  549),  built 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  one  square  tower  in  the  centre,  and  four 
octagonal  towers,  one  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  arms  nf  the  cross 
transept.  Was  it  a  caprice?  or  is  it  borrowed  from  any  other  form? 
Except  in  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  I  do  not  know  where  to  look  for 

I  The  plan  and  elevation  are  tuken  from  a  description  of  the  churdi  b?  Sleeo  Friia, 
)inblisbed  at  Coptfobagen,  1851.    In  both  ants  the  modern  additiona  are  omitteil. 
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any  such  type,  and  even  then  the  HkeneM  is  very  remote.  A  larger 
octagon  in  the  centre,  with  foiir  square  towera  around  it,  must  have 
been  a  happier  arrangement,  and,  if  properly  Bnbordinat«d,  have 
formed  a  picturesque  group.  In  this  example  the  church  itself  is  loet 
Right  of,  and  the  towers  are  not  remarkable  for  beauty. 


Ut.  Churrli  r>f  KillUDdborg.    (Froni  HmTyal'n  '  Jullaiid  uid  the  rianlBh  lelH.') 

GoTHLANri. 

The  island  of  Gothland,  though  i>oliticaIIy  attached  to  Sweden, 
deserves  to  be  treated  as  a  little  province  of  ita  own  in  an  architoctura! 
view,  inaamnch  as  it  posacescB  a  group  of  churches  within  its  limits 
as  interesting  as  any  in  the  North  of  Europe;  and  peculiar,  if  not 
exceptional  in  design.  Their  existence  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that 
during  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  a  great  portion  of  the  Eastern 
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trade  which  had  previonsly  been  carried  on  through  Egypt  or  Con- 
Btantinoplo  was  diverted  to  a  northern  line  of  communication,  owing 
principally  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  East,  which  preceded  and 
in  fiict  gave  rise  to  the  Crusades.  At  this  time  a  very  considernlilo 
trade  passed  through  Itussia,  and  centered  in  Novogorod.  From  that 
plaee  it  passed  down  the  Baltic  to  Gothlantl,  which  was  chosen 
apparently  for  the  security  of  ita  island  position,  and  its  capital, 
Wisby,  became  the  great  emporium  of  the  West.  After  two  centuries 
of  prosperity,  it  was  gradually  superseded  by  the  rise  of  the  HauReatic 


aa.  Holy  Andtra  Chareh.  Wlnby.    (Krom  MorryM'a  '  One  Vmt  In  Swedpn,') 

towns  on  the  mainland,  and  a  final  blow  was  struck  by  Valdemar  of 
Denmark,  who  took  the  town  by  storm  in  1361.  Since  then  it  has 
gradually  become  depopulated.  The  consequence  has  been  that,  no 
additional  accommodation  being  required,  the  old  churches  have 
remained  unaltered ;  still  they  have  not  been  pulled  down  nor  their 
materials  used  for  secular  purposes.  Even  now  Wisby,  the  capital,  is 
said  to  retain  eighteen  churches  belonging  to  the  period  of  its 
prosperity;  the  whole  island  containing  twice  or  three  times  that 
number. 

The  cathedral  was  originally  founded  about  the  year  1100,  burnt 
down  in  1175,  and  rebuilt  as  we  now  find  it  about  1225.    Like  all  the 
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others  it  is  small,  being  only  180  ft.  long  by  80  in  width.     It  is 
the  only  church  now  used  for  divine  service,  the  remainder  being  in 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  churches  in  Wisby  is  that  of  the  Holj- 
Anders,  founded  originally,  it  ia  said,  in  1046.  It  is  one  of  those 
double  or  two-storeyed  churches  so  common  in  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many, but  which  in  this  instance  displays  peculiarities  not  found 
elsewhere. 


KM.        Portal,  Sanil»  Cbnrch.  UotbLuHl.    (Fiom  Manyat'g -One  Ynr  InBwHkn.'} 

The  nave  is  an  octagon  about  52  ft.  cnst  and  west.  A  square  space 
in  the  centre  is  bounded  by  fonr  stout  pillars,  between  which  the  vault 
of  the  lower  storey  is  omitted,  so  as  to  leave  an  opening  into  the 
upper  storey.  Four  pillars  of  slender  design  support  the  vault  of 
the  upper  church,  and  the  whole,  with  the  roof,  rises  to  about  100  ft. 
To  the  eastward  is  a  choir,  externally  a  rectangle,  32  ft.  by  25,  bnt 
internally  semicircular  at  the  eastern  end. 

The  church  most  like  this  in  Germany  is  perhaps  that  at  Schwartz 
Bheindorf  (Woodcuts  Nos.  483  and  484).  It  also  resembles  the  chapel 
at  Landsberg  (Woodcut  No.  485) ;  but  the  most  extended  and  indeed 
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tlie  typical  example  of  a  church  of  this  clasB  is  St.  Gereou's  at  Cologne 
(Woodcuts  Nob.  505  and  506). 

'I'he  churches  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Ht.  Drothena  both  belong  pixv 
bably  to  the  1 1  tfa  century.  That  of  St.  Kicholaa  must  be  as  late  a« 
the  13th,  probably  the  end  of  it,  and  the  others  range  between  these 
two  dates,  forming  in  themselves  what  is  rarely  met  with  —a  complete 
and  unaltered  series  of  examples  of  the  style. 

'I'he  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  Ciothlaud  churchcx  is  tho  con- 
stant appearance  of  the  jminted  arch  at  a  date  earlier  than  we  tind  it 
as  a  decorative  feature  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  the 
inBlanceewhcreitisfound 
are  additions  or  altera- 
tions of  a  later  date ;  but 
the  evidence  is  at  least 
Htrong  enough  to  merit 
most  careful  examination. 
It  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  in  a  city 
where  coins  of  the  Chalifs 
are  constantly  found,  the 
jwinted  arch  may  have 
been  introduced  from  the 
East  at  an  earlier  date 
than  the  Crusades,  which 
seem  to  have  suggested  its 
employment  in  France. 

The  earliest  church 
known  to  exist  in  Goth- 
land, still  bearing  the  dis- 
tinctive name  of  Sten- 
kyrka,  was  erected  1032. 

mi  .1-11-  1        9U.    Torul,  Oerum  ChuTcJi.  Gulblind.    (Frum  HitTTyat'tt 

The  great  building  epoch  '  One  Year  in  »>we<lcn.') 

of  the  inland  is  comprised 

in  the  100  jears  that  succeeded  that  event.'  Yet  during  this  period 
we  find  such  examples  as  the  Portal  of  Sandeo  church  (Woodcut  No. 
551)  confidently  dated  as  belonging  to  the  year  1068,  or  the  one  from 
Gerum  church  (Woodcut  Ko.  662)  dated  eight  years  earlier !  What- 
ever their  date,  they  are  singularly  elegant  specimens  of  the  art,  and 
worthy  of  being  quoted,  if  for  that  reason  alone. 

Even  if  we  hesitate  to  admit  the  antiquity  of  these  examples,  it 
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sccma  difficult  to  refuBO  the  evidence  of  such  an  interior  aa  that  of 
Foil)  Church  (fl'ootlciit  No.  55',i).  Tliere  is  notliing  in  the  character 
of  the  jiillai's  to  render  doubtful  their  belonging  to  the  year  1096,  to 
which  they  are  assigned.  They  may  be  taller  than  similar  examples 
would  l>e  in  oui'  country ;  but  we  are  now  treating  of  a  country  where 


wyod  was  a  more  common  building  material  than  stone,  and  where  con- 
sequently slenderer  forms  might  be  expected.  There  seems  as  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  pointed  arches  which  they  support  are  part 
of  the  original  design.  If  these  examples  should  prove  really  to  bo  of 
the  date  aafiigned  to  them,  wo  must  remodel  our  chronology  of  the 
pointed  arch  in  Europe  to  a  considerable  extent.  Before  doing  so, 
however,  it  would  be  important  that  they  should  be  investigated  with 
more  care  than  has  hilherto  boon  bestowed  upon  them,  and  by  some 
thomngbly  competent  archa-vlogist. 
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Another  peciUiarity  seems  to  be  that  the  Gothland  churches  are  all 
small  buildingB,  like  the  Greek  churches.  There  dooB  not  appear  to 
have  beeD  any  metropolitan  baeilica,  or  any  great  convontual  eHtablish- 
inent,  but  an  immeuse  number  uf  detached  cells  and  cliapek  scattered 
in  groups  all  over  the  island,  with  very  few  that  could  contain  a  con- 
gregation of  any  extent.  TiU,  however,  they  are  investigated  with 
care,  and  drawn,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this  arose  froiik  any 
affinity  to  the  Greek  Church,  or  from  some  local  peculiarity  which  wo 
do  not  now  understand. 

KoDNi>  Churches. 

To  the  archteologist  the  Round  Churches  form  the  most  interesting 
group  in  the  Scandinavian  province,  though  to  the  architect  they  can 


at,       Roimd  church,  Tboruger.    (.From  MurjU'i  ■Jutland  uxl  tbc  Uaniata  IbIh.') 

hardly  be  deemed  of  much  importance.  They  are,  however,  so  remark- 
able that  many  theories  have  been  formed  to  account  for  their  pecu- 
liarities. The  most  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  circular  form 
was  adopteil  for  defensive  purposes.  The  position  of  their  apses, 
however,  their  large  windows  near  the  ground,  and  the  unprotected 
jxisition  of  their  doors  as  originally  constructed,  all  militate  against 
this  idea ;  besides  that  a  square  form  was  as  easily  defensible,  in  the 
age  when  they  wore  erected,  as  a  circular  one. 

A  more  probable  suggestion  is  that  the  people  when  first  converted 
to  Cliristianity  clung  to  the  circular  form,  as  the  sacreil  one  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  reverence  in  the  touiljs  of  tlioir  ancestors. 
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Such,  for  instance,  were  the  three  mounds  said  to  cover  the  remains  of 
Woden,  Thor,  and  Freya,  which  were  worshipped  at  Gamla  Upsala, 
down  to  the  conversion  of  the  country  in  the  11th  century. 

The  probability  seems  to  bo  that  they  are  the  lineal  descendants  of 


those  circles  of  stones — half  tomb,  half  temple — ■which  are  known  as 
spread  over  this  country  from  Stonehengo  to  Stennis,  and  which  are 
equally  common  throughout  the  Scandinavian  province. 

It  probably  also  was  the  case  that  the  circular  form  of  church  was 
much  more  common  in  Northern  Europe  in  the  early  centuries  of  the 
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Christian  faith  than  Afterwards.  In  the  richer  and  more  popnlcniB 
South  they  were  superseded,  as  has  above  been  pointed  out,  by  basilicas 
of  more  extended  dimensions,  into  which  thoy  were  frequently  absorbed. 
In  the  poorer  North  they  have  sufBced  for  the  scant  population  and 
remained  unchanged. 

Mr.  Uarryat  eunmerates  eight  examples  in  Denmark,'  and  there 
arc  at  least  as  many,  if  not  more,  in  Sweden.  All  are  of  the  Teutonic 
type — naves  with  small  apses— as  contradistinguished  from  the  French 
or  Celtic  form,  where  the  circular  part  became  tho  choir  to  which  the 
nave  was  added  afterwards. 


US.    Round  ChDRta  of  OMerUn,  Bonholm.    (From  Muiju't '  JdiIuhI  nml  Ibe  IJanUli  lalca.) 

That  at  Thnrsagcr,  in  Jutland,  though  not  one  of  the  oldest,  may 
be  taken  as  a  typo  of  its  class,  and  its  arrangement  and  appearance 
■nfill  be  understood  from  the  annexed  plan,  section,  and  view  (Wooilcutu 
Nos.  554  and  555).  The  building  is  not  large ;  the  diameter  of  the 
circle  internally  being  only  40  ft.,  and  the  floor  encnmberid  by  fonr 
great  pillars ;  the  total  length  over  all  is  60  ft.  Originally  it  seems 
to  have  been  intended  as  a  two-storeyed  church,  tho  vault  being 
omitted  over  tho  central  compartment,  as  was  the  case  in  tho  Holy 
Anders  Church  at  Wisby  (Woodcut  No.  550).  This  circumstance 
would  account  for  its  peculiarities  much  more  satisfactorily  than  the 
theory  that  it  was  fortified,  of  which  no  trace  appears  in  its  general 

'  Two  in  Zealand— Stnrebedinge  and  I  four  in  Bornbolm— Oster  Isn,  Nykerx. 
Biemede ;  one  in  Fonen  -Horoe.  nt  Faa-    Ola,  and  Nj.— Vol.  ii.  p.  49. 
boTg;  ona  in  Jnlland — Thorsa^r;  and  I 

VOL.  II.  I 
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iirOinanco.  The  whnle  design  is  certainly  pleasing  and  {iictiir»i(]n( 
though  there  ie  a  little  awkwardness  in  the  way  the  variotiH  part*  ar 
fitto.1  together. 


The  Round  Church  at  Oster  Lars,  in  Bomliolm  (Woodcut  No.  656), 
IB  of  exactly  the  same  type  as  that  at  Thoraagor,  hut  older,  and  having 
more  the  appearance  of  being  fortified  than  the  other ;  there  being 
\  range  of  small  openings  immediately  under  the  roof.     These,  how- 
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ever,  are  Hingtilarly  ill-suited  for  defensive  purposee — as  war  was 
nnderstood  wheu  the  cliurch  was  built — and  look  much  more  like  the 
rudiments  of  an  apeidal  gallery,  as  seen  at  I.und,  and  so  commonly 
introduced  on  the  Rhine  shortly  after  this  period. 

In  Gothland  there  are  seveml  examplcsof  round  churches,  the  most 
typical  being  that  at  Hagby  (Woodcut  No.  6bT)  ;  though  it  is  not  so 
picturesque  as  the  two  last  quoted,  it  diifors  in  reality  very  little  from 


U«.        Udertm  CbuRta  uul  Wiponbot,  UotbLiiHl.    (From  MuTjU'a 'Ons  Vou  In  Sweden.') 

them,  showing  a  permanence  and  eontiiatencj'  of  typo  throughout  the 
whole  province  where  they  aru  found  ;  tho  only  cliangoa  being  such 
as  arise  from  its  being  more  modern,  and  tho  four  pillars  being  omitted 
from  the  interior.  So  slight  indeed  arc  the  dilforcnccH  that  it  is  hai'dly 
worth  while  to  point  them  out,  more  especially  as  they  are  not  in 
themselves  objects  of  much  beauty ;  tior  were  they  afterwards  deve- 
loped in  the  country  where  they  are  found  into  forms  possessing  much 
architectural  significance. 
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So  great  a  favourite  was  this  form,  however,  that  it  clung  to  the 
soil  long  after  its  meaning  was  lost,  and  we  find  it  stretched  into  a 
tall  octagonal  spire  in  Laderbro  Church,  but  still  serving  as  a  nave 
to  a  small  choir,  the  foundation  of  which  is  said  to  date  as  far  back 
as  1086.  The  octagon  as  we  now  see  it  certainly  belongs  to  the  13th 
or  14th  century.  Something  of  the  same  feeling  may  have  led  to 
the  peculiar  arrangement  of  Kallundborg  Church  (Woodcut  No.  549). 
There  four  octagonal  naves  lead  to  as  many  choirs  joined  together 
in  the  centre.  If  we  had  more  knowledge,  perhaps  we  could  trace 
the  affiliation  of  all  these  forms,  and  complete  a  little  genealogy  of 
the  race. 

Wooden  Churches. 

Curious  as  these  circular  edifices  certainly  are,  there  is  a  group  of 
wooden  churches  still  existing  in  Norway  which  are  as  peculiar  to  the 
province  and  as  interesting  to  the  antiquary  at  least,  if  not  to  the 
architect,  as  anything  found  within  its  limits.  They  are  not  large, 
and,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  materials  with  which 
they  are  constructed,  they  are  fast  disappearing,  and  in  a  few  years  not 
many  probably  will  remain ;  but  if  we  may  judge  from  such  accounts 
as  we  have,  they  were  at  one  time  numerous,  and  indeed  appear  to  have 
been  the  usual  and  common  form  of  church  in  that  country.  Every- 
where we  read  of  the  wooden  churches  of  Saxon  and  Norman  times  in 
our  country,  and  of  the  contemporary  periods  on  the  Continent ;  but 

these  have  almost  all  been  either  destroyed 
by  fire  or  pulled  down  to  make  way  for 
more  solid  and  durable  erections.  That 
at  Little  Greenstead  in  Essex  is  almost 
the  only  specimen  now  remaining  in  this 
country. 

The  largest  of  those  now  to  be  found  in 
^    Norway  is  that  of  Hitterdal.     It  is  84  ft. 
^  long  by  57  across.     Its  plan  is  that  usual 
in  churches  of  the  age,  except  that  it  has  a 
gallery  all  round  on  the  outside.     Its  ex- 
ternal appearance  (Woodcut  No.   561)   is 
very  remarkable,  and  very  unlike  anything 
in  stone  architecture.      It  is  more  like  a 
Chinese  pagoda,  or  some  strange  creation 
560.   Plan  of  Church  at  nitterdai.         of  the  South  Sea  islaudcrs,  than  the  sobcr 

production  of  the  same  people  who  built 
the  bold  and  massive  round  Gothic  edifices  of  the  same  age. 

Another  of  these  churches,  that  at  Burgund,  is  smaller,  but  even 
more  fantastic  in  its  design,  and  with  strange  carved  pinnacles  at  its 
angles,  which  give  it  a  very  Chinese  aspect. 


J 
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Plan  of  Church  at  Hitterdal 
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That  at  Ume*  in  both  more  sober  and  better  than  either  of  thuso, 
but  much  smallor,  being  only  24  ft.  wide  by  65  ft.  from  oast  to  west. 
As  mav  be  seen  from  the  view  (Woodcut  No.  66^),  it  still  retains  a 
good  deal  of  the  Kunic  earring  that  once  probably  adorned  all  the 
panels  of  the  exterior,  as  well  as  the  various  i>arte  of  the  roof.  As 
these  decajed  they  seem  to  have  been  replaced  by  plain  timbers,  which 
of  course  detract  very  much  from  the  original  appearance. 


Ml.        View  of  tta  Chuivh  a  H:tiintal.    (From  IMhl'ii  ■  Holu  BiukuuM  in  Norwigpn/J 

All  the  doorways  and  principal  openings  are  carved  with  the  same 
elaborate  ornaments,  representing  entwined  dragons  fighting  and 
biting  each  other,  intermixed  occasionally  with  foliage  and  figuics. 

This  stylo  of  carving  is  found  on  crosses  and  tombBtonea,  not  only 
in  Scandinavia,  but  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  is  only  known  to 
exist  in  its  original  form  on  wood  in  these  singular  churches. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  age  of  tlieee  curious  edifices,  for 
not  only  does  this  di'agon- tracery  fix  them  to  the  lltli  or  12th  cen- 
tury, but  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  and  general  character  of  the 
iDonldingB  exactly  correeijond  with  the  details  of  our  own  Norman 
architecture,  so  far  as  the  difiereuce  of  materials  poniiitti. 
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With  the  circular  churches,  and  those  at  Wieby,  these  wooden 
churchea  certainly  add  a  curious  and  interesting  chapter  to  the  history 
of  Christian  architecture  at  the  early  period  to  which  Ihey  belong,  and 
are  well  deserving  more  attention  than  they  have  received. 

VS  hen  our  knowledge  of  the  examples  is  more  complete,  we  may 
perhaps  be  able  to  trace  some  curious  analogies  from  even  so  frail  a 
stjle  of  architecture  as  that  of  wood.  Something  very  like  those 
Norwegian  churches  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Russia.  The  mosques 
and  other  buildings  erected  iu  Cashmere  and  Thibet  of  the  Deodar 
]>inew'ood  are  curiously  like  them.    The  same  formsarc  found  in  China 


and  Bumiah,  and  much  of  the  stone  architecture  of  these  countries  is 
derived  directly  from  such  a  vFooden  architecture  as  this.  It  may 
jierhaps  only  l>e,  that  wherever  men  of  cognate  race  strive  to  attain  a 
given  well-defined  object  with  the  same  materials,  they  arrive  inevit- 
ably at  similar  i-esults.  If  this  should  prove  to  bo  the  case,  such  a 
uniformity  of  style,  arising  without  intercommunication  among  people 
so  differently  situated,  would  he  quite  as  curious  and  instructive  as  if 
we  could  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  invention  was  carried  from  land 
to  land,  and  could  show  that  the  similarity  was  produced  by  one 
nation  adopting  it  from  another,  which  all  research  has  hitherto 
tended  tn  prove  was  in  I'oulity  the  onse. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


ENGLAND. 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  assert  that  during  the  Middle  AguH 
Architecture  was  practised  in  England  with  even  greater  success  than 
among  any  of  the  contemporary  nations.  In  beauty  of  detail  and 
elegance  of  proportion  the  English  cathedrals  generally  surpass  their 
Continental  rivals.  It  is  only  in  dimensions  and  mechanical  construc- 
tion that  they  are  sometimes  inferior.  So  lovingly  did  the  ^xiople  of 
this  country  adhere  to  the  Art,  that  the  Gothic  forms  clung  to  the  soil 
long  after  they  had  been  superseded  on  the  Continent  by  the  classical 
Renaissance ;  and  the  English  returned  to  their  old  love  long  before 
other  nations  had  got  over  their  contempt  for  the  rude  barbarism  of 
their  ancestors.  It  is  now  more  than  a  century  since  Horace  VValpole 
conceived  the  idea  of  reproducing  the  beauties  of  York  Minster  and 
Westminster  Abbey  in  a  lath-and-plaster  villa  at  Strawberry  Hill. 
The  attempt,  as  we  now  know,  was  ridiculous  enough ;  but  the  result 
on  the  Arts  of  the  courtry  most  important.  From  that  day  to  this, 
Gothic  villas,  Gothic  lodges,  and  Gothic  churches  have  been  the 
£Gi8hion— at  first  timidly,  and  wonderfully  misunderstood,  but  now 
the  rage,  and  with  an  almost  perfect  power  of  imitation.  The  result 
of  this  revived  feeling  for  Mediaeval  art  which  interests  us  most  in 
this  place  is,  that  every  Gothic  building  in  the  country  has  been 
carefully  examined  and  its  peculiarities  noticed.  All  the  more  im- 
portant examples  have  been  drawn  and  published,  their  dates  and 
histories  ascertained  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  whole  subject  rendered 
complete  and  intelligible.  The  only  difficulty  that  remains  is,  that 
the  works  in  which  the  illustrations  of  English  art  are  contained  range 
over  70  or  80  years — the  early  ones  published  before  the  subject  was 
properly  understood  ;  and  that  they  are  in  all  shapes  and  sizes,  from 
the  most  ponderous  folios  to  the  most  diminutive  of  duodecimos. 
Their  number  too  is  legion,  and  they  therefore  often  go  over  the 
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same  ground.  The  one  book  that  now  seems  wanted  to  complete  the 
series  of  publications  on  the  subject  is  a  clear  and  concise,  but  com- 
plete, narrative  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  style,  with  just  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  iUustration  to  render  it  intelligible.  Two  volumes 
in  8vo.,  of  500  pages  each,  might  suffice  for  the  distillation  of  all  that 
is  contained  in  the  1001  volumes  above  alluded  to;  and  with  1000 
illustrations,  if  well  selected,  the  forms  and  peculiarities  of  the  style 
might  be  rendered  sufficiently  clear.  But  less  would  certainly  not 
suffice. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  easily  understood  that 
nothing  of  the  sort  can  be  attempted  in  this  work.  With  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  requisite  space  available,  and  less  than  that  proportion 
of  illustration,  all  that  can  be  proposed  is  to  sketch  the  great  leading 
features  of  the  subject,  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  practice  of  the 
English  architects  as  compared  with  those  on  the  Continent,  and  to 
point  out  the  diflferences  which  arose  l)etween  their  methods  and  ours, 
in  consequence  of  either  the  local  or  social  peculiarities  of  the  various 
nationalities. 

This  compression  is  hardly  to  be  regretted  in  the  present  instance, 
since  any  one  may  with  very  little  trouble  master  the  main  features  of 
the  history  in  some  of  the  many  popular  works  which  have  been  pub- 
lished on  the  subject,  and  all  have  access  to  the  buildings  themselves. 
It  need  hardly  be  added,  that  these  are  far  better  and  truer  exponents 
of  the  feelings  and  aspirations  of  those  who  erected  them  than  all  the 
books  that  evej  were  written.  Unless  a  man  learns  to  read  the  lessons 
these  stone  books  so  vividly  convey,  by  an  earnest  personal  investiga- 
tion of  the  monuments  themselves,  of  one  stylo  at  least,  he  will 
hardly  ever  be  able  to  understand  the  subject ;  but  for  the  purpose  of 
such  a  study,  the  English  Mediaeval  architecture  is  perhaps  the  most 
complete  and  perfect.  Nowhere  else  can  all  the  gradations  of  change 
be  so  easily  traced ;  and  in  no  other  style  was  there  so  little  inter- 
ference from  extraneous  causes.  Throughout,  the  English  sought  only 
to  erect  the  building  then  most  suitable  to  its  destination,  with  the 
best  materials  available  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  result  is  therefore 
generally  more  satisfactory  and  more  harmonious  than  in  other 
countries  where  the  architects  were  more  tramelled  by  precedents,  or 
more  influenced  by  local  peculiarities. 
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Yean' 
duration. 


Name 
of  style. 


Dniarturc  of  ) 
Romans.    .  | 

Arthor  ...  I 

To  establiflb-  ) 
ment  of  lleiv  > 
taivhy    .    .   I 

To  Conquest  . 

William  I..  . 

William  11.  . 

Henry  1.    .  . 

Stephen      .  . 

Henry  II.  .  . 

Henry  II.  .  . 

Rtchardl. .  . 

John      .    .  . 

Henry  III.  . 


400 

480  to  I 
643 

7C0 


,  Megallthlc.— 
300  J  Stone  Rode  Monu- 
I    mcnta. 

3UIJ  ( Early  round-arched, 
\    or  Saxon  style. 

l^  I  Round-arched  style, 
\     Morman. 


YeaTH' 
duration. 


97 


Early  pointed  Lan- 
cet, or  Planta- 
genet  style. 


Edward  I. 
Edward  II. 
Edward  III. 
Richait^II. 

Henry  IV. 
Henry  V. . 
Henry  VI. 
Edward  IV. 
Edward  V. 
Richard  III. 

Henry  VII. 
Henry  VIH. 
Edwaid  VI. 
Mary  *.    .    . 
Elizabeth. 
To    .    .    . 


105 


Name 
of  style. 

Perfected  pointed 
Decorated,  or 
Edwardian  style. 


Late    pointed    Per- 
108  ^     pendicular,  or 

Lancastrian  Ktyle. 


117 


Fan-vaulted  Tran- 
sitional, or  Tudor 
style. 


After  the  departure  of  the  Bomans,  the  various  tribes  that  in- 
habited the  island  were  left  so  feebly  organised,  and  so  unequally 
balanced,  that  they  could  find  no  better  occupation  for  their  time  than 
that  of  cutting  each  other's  throats ;  in  which  they  were  afterwards 
so  ably  seconded  by  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  look 
for  any  development  of  the  arts  of  peace  among  them.  They  were 
equal  to  the  erection  of  a  Stonehenge  or  an  Avebury  in  honour 
of  those  who  fell  in  the  struggles  against  their  foreign  invaders; 
but  beyond  this  their  architectural  aspirations  do  not  seem  to  have 
reached. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  more  especially  after 
Alfred's  glorious  reign,  we  might  expect  something  better.  The 
country  was  then  converted  to  Christianity.  Churches  were  wanted ; 
and  there  were  Italian  priests  to  be  found  who  could  tell  the  inha- 
bitants what  was  being  done  at  Home  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent. 
But  against  this  we  have  the  knowledge  that  the  dominant  race 
was  Saxon  or  Danish — Aryan  pur  Min^— and  art  had  consequently  no 
place  in  their  affections.  Their  churches  were  probably  small  and 
rude,  just  sufficient  for  their  purposes,  and  no  more ;  and  designed,  like 
railway  stations,  to  last  only  till  increasing  accommodation  should 
compel  an  alteration.  Most  probably,  too,  the  greater  number  were 
built  of  wood ;  and  for  the  true  Saxon  style  we  ought  perhaps  to  look 
to  the  Norwegian  wooden  churches — described  in  the  last  book — as 
types  of  the  style,  rather  than  to  the  towers  erected,  probably,  as 
additions  to  the  original  wooden  churches.  Of  these  towers,  many 
still  remain  in  our  island ;  but  in  almost  every  case  the  wooden  nave 
has  been  superseded  by  one  of  stone  and  generally  in  the  pointed-arched 
style  of  architecture. 

With  the  Norman  Conquest  a  new  state  of  things  was  inaugurated. 
Great  tracts  of  country  and  great  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  conquered 
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races  escheated  to  the  Conqueror,  and  in  the  division  of  the  spoil  tlie 
clergy  seem  to  have  been  even  more  fortunate  than  the  laity.  But 
however  this  may  have  been,  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  a 
French  hierarchy  vowed  to  celibacy  would  be  able  to  find  no  better 
way  of  employing  their  easily  acquired  wealth  than  in  the  display  of 
architectural  •  magnificence.  During  the  century  which  succeeded  the 
Conquest,  the  Saxon  cathedrals,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  were  swept 
away  to  make  room  for  nobler  buildings  designed  by  foreign  archi- 
tects, and  all  the  larger  abbey  churches  were  likewise  rebuilt.  All 
this  was  done  with  such  grandeur  of  conception,  and  so  just  an 
appreciation  of  the  true  principles  of  architectural  eflfect,  that  even 
now  the  Norman  nave,  in  spite  of  its  rudeness,  is  frequently  a  more 
impressive  specimen  of  art  than  the  more  polished  productions  of  the 
succeeding  centuries. 

The  impulse  once  so  nobly  given,  the  good  work  proceeded  steadily 
but  rapidly.  During  the  three  centuries  which  succeeded  the  Con- 
quoht,  all  the  artistic  intellect  of  the  nation  seems  to  have  been  concen- 
trated on  this  one  art.  Poetry  hardly  existed,  and  Painting  and 
Sculpture  were  only  employed  as  the  handmaids  of  architecture.  But 
3'ear  by  yea,T  new  and  improved  forms  of  construction  were  invented 
and  universally  adopted.  New  mouldings,  and  new  applications  of 
carvings  and  foliage  were  introduced ;  and  painting  on  opaque  sub- 
stances and  even  on  glass  was  carried  to  an  astonishing  degree  of  per- 
fection. All  this  was  done  without  borrowing  and  without  extraneous 
aid,  but  by  steadily  progressing  to  a  well-understood  object  mth  a 
definite  aim.  It  is  true  that  occasionally,  as  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
we  detect  the  influence  of  French  aiTangcments ;  but  even  there  the 
design  is  carried  on  in  so  essentially  English  a  manner,  with  details  so 
purely  English,  as  to  make  us  feel  even  more  strongly  how  essentially 
native  the  style  had  become. 

The  Ethnic  combination,  which  led  to  the  marvellous  perfection  of 
Gothic  art  during  the  Edwardian  period,  was  as  fortunate  as  can  well 
be  conceived.  It  was  a  Celtic  hierarchy  and  aristocracy  steadied  by  a 
Saxon  people ;  with  the  substratum  of  an  earlier  Celtic  race,  held  in 
absolute  subjection  by  the  Saxons,  but  rising  again,  at  least  partially, 
to  the  surface,  under  the  Norman  domination.  It  was  something  like 
what  happened  in  Athens  when  a  Dorian  race  was  superimposed  on  one 
of  Pelasgic  origin ;  and,  although  the  conditions  were  here  reversed, 
and  the  field  far  more  limited,  the  result  was  still  most  successful. 
Within  the  limits  of  a  century,  the  French  had  jumped  from  the  ten- 
tative example  of  St.  Denis  (1144)  to  the  perfection  of  the  Sainte 
Cliapelle  (1244).  Our  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  was  not  finished  till  a 
century  afterwards ;  but  while  the  French  hardly  ever  went  beyond 
their  great  13th  century  effort,  in  the  16th  century  we  were  building 
the  Royal  Chapels  at  Windsor,  Westminster,  and  Cambridge. 
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The  French  wars  and  the  ware  of  the  Koscs  seem  to  have  altered 
the  orignal  state  of  affairs  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The  Norman 
nobility  were  decimated — almost,  indeed  destroyed — and  another 
stratum  of  society  came  gradually  to  the  surface,  but  this  time  cer- 
tainly not  Celtic.  On  the  walls  of  the  churches  of  the  Lancastrian 
period  we  read — faintly,  it  must  be  confessed — the  great  Saxon 
motto,  ^'  The  greatest  possible  amount  of  accommodation  at  the  least 
possible  expenditure  of  money  and  thought.*'  During  this  period,  too, 
the  cathedral  and  conventual  hierarchies  were  yielding  before  the 
development  of  the  parochial  system.  It  may  be  wrong  to  assort  that 
the  Reformation  began  as  early  as  1400,  but  it  is  true  that  the  seeds 
were  then  sown,  which  afterwards  ripened  into  the  explosion  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Some  very  grand  churches  were  no  doubt  erected 
during  the  Lancastrian  period,  and  some  beautiful  additions  made  to 
existing  edifices ;  but  they  were  hard  and  mechanical  as  compared 
with  that  which  preceded  them.  They  were  the  work  of  accomplished 
masons,  not  wrought  out  with  the  feelings  of  educated  gentlemen ; 
and,  though  we  may  admire,  we  cannot  quite  adore  even  the  l)est  and 
noblest  productions  of  their  age. 

Under  the  Tudors  the  style  went  out  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  Nothing 
can  he  more  gorgeous  and  fascinating  than  the  three  Royal  Chapels, 
and  the  other  contemporary  fan-roofed  buildings ;  but  they  are  like 
the  fabled  dying  hues  of  the  dolphin — bright  and  brilliant,  but 
unnatural  and  fleeting.  It  was  the  last  spasmodic  effort  of  an 
expiring  style,  and  soon  passed  away. 

After  the  Reformation  was  complete  there  was  no  longer  any  want 
of  new  churches,  and  the  great  incentive  of  making  a  house  worthy 
of  the  service  of  God  was  taken  away ;  so  that  during  Elizabeth's 
reign  architecture  was  almost  wholly  occupied  in  providing  new  and 
more  extensive  mansions  for  the  nobility  and  landed  gentry.  Spacious 
rooms,  well-lighted  galleries,  comfortable  chambers,  and  good  accom- 
modation for  servants  were  the  demands  of  the  time,  with  sufficient 
stateliness,  but  at  the  least  possible  outlay.  Comfort  and  economy 
are  the  inherent  antitheses  of  architectural  effect ;  and  then,  as  now, 
brought  the  art  down  from  its  exalted  pedestal  almost  to  the  level  of 
a  mere  useful  art.  But  the  Bodleian  Library  and  other  buildings  in 
our  Universities  show  that  the  art  lingered  even  in  the  1 7th  century, 
and  that  men  still  looked  upon  muUions  and  pinnacles  as  objects  on 
which  a  little  money  might  be  advantageously  spent.  But  it  was  no 
longer  the  old  art :  that  was  struck  down  on  the  battlefield  of  Towton 
in  1461,  only  to  be  partially  galvanised  into  life  at  Bos  worth,  twenty- 
four  years  afterwards. 

Although  Gothic  architecture  continued  to  be  employed  in  the 
Universities  and  in  remote  corners  of  the  land  long  after  it  had  ceased 
to  bo  practised  abroad,  it  must  not  therefore  bo  assumed  that  the 
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people  of  England  generally  regarded  it  with  admiration.  To  them 
it  was  the  symbol  of  a  superstition  from  whose  influence  they  gloried 
in  escaping,  or  the  emblem  of  a  feudal  tyranny  from  which  they  were 
just  emerging  into  partial  freedom.  During  Elizabeth's  reign  the 
struggle  was  hardly  over ;  the  wounds  of  the  combatants  were  still 
fresh  and  bleeding,  the  anger  of  the  contest  had  by  no  means  subsided, 
and  they  looked  with  hate  and  abhorrence  on  whatever  recalled  the 
stem  realities  of  the  past.  We  can  now  afford  to  look  on  the  Middle 
Ages  with  far  different  feelings ;  our  wounds  have  long  since  been 
healed,  and  hardly  a  scar  remains.  Time  has  thrown  its  veil  of  poetry 
over  what  was  then  a  mere  prosaic  matter  of  fact,  hiding  those 
features  which  were  once  so  repulsive,  and  softening  much  which  even 
now  it  is  impossible  to  forget.  They  shrunk  from  what  they  felt  as  a 
reality ;  we  cherish  it  because  it  has  faded  into  a  dream. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  prevalence  of  these  feelings,  we  should  not  bo 
surprised  that  so  soon  as  classical  art  was  presented  to  them  the  people 
rushed  to  it  with  avidity.  The  world  was  then  ringing  with  the  praise 
of  the  newly  disseminated  poetry  of  Yirgil,  the  eloquence  of  Cicero, 
and  the  glorious  narratives  of  Livy.  A  new  light  was  dawning,  and 
the  cry  arose  on  all  sides,  "  Away  with  the  Middle  Ages,  with  their 
superstition  and  their  tyranny.  Eoman  greatness,  Eoman  literature, 
and  Roman  art  are  to  regenerate  the  world ! "  We  are  now  convinced 
that  the  Classical  Renaissance  was  not  successfal ;  but  is  it  quite  clear 
that  a  Mediaeval  revival  will  not  prove  even  a  greater  and  more 
disastrous  mistake  ? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  in  the  whole  range  of  artistic  history  it  would 
be  difiBoult  to  find  any  single  monograph  that  might  be  made  so  com- 
plete in  itself,  or  all  the  details  of  which  are  so  well  known,  as  that 
of  Mediaeval  art  in  England.  We  know  its  birth  and  parentage ;  we 
can  follow  it  through  youth  to  the  bloom  of  manhood.  ^Ve  can  admire 
it  in  the  staid  maturity  of  its  power,  and  in  the  expiring  efforts  of  its 
failing  strength ;  and  we  know  the  cause  of  its  decay  and  death.  To 
those  who  are  able  to  grasp  it,  no  story  can  be  more  interesting ;  while 
to  those  who  desire  to  understand  what  architecture  really  is,  how  it 
can  be  cultivated  so  as  to  insure  success,  and  by  what  agencies  it  is 
sure  to  decay  and  finally  to  die,  no  subject  is  capable  of  being  more 
instructively  treated. 
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CHAPTEE    II. 

SAXON  AECHITECTUEE. 

So  few  and  indistinct  are  the  traces  of  architeotnral  art  in  England 
before  tlie  Norman  Conquest,  that  for  a  long  time  it  was  a  moot  point 
among  antiquaries  whether  or  not  any  such  thing  existed  ah  true 
Saxon  architecture.  The  question  may  now  be  considered  as  settled 
in  the  affirmative.     In  his  last  edi-  t 

tion,  Bickman  enumerates  twenty  |: 

churches  in  which   fragments  are  /   J  .-. 

found  which  certainly  belong  to  the 
pre-Xorman  period,  though  no  com- 
plete example  can  be  pointed  to  as 
illustralingthestyle  then  prevalent. 
Since  Rickman'sdeath  ten  or  twelve 
more  specimen  s  have  been  di  sco  vered. 
Generally  they  are  towore  or  crypts, 
as  St.  Winifred's  at  Ripon,  or  tho 
pillars  of  a  chancol  arch,  as  at  fie- 
culver.  Sometimes  it  is  a  doorway, 
at  others  only  a  piece  of  rude  wall- 
ing. On  a  review  of  the  whole,  it 
is  evident  that  architectnro  in 
England  was  certainly  ruder  and 
less  developed  than  that  on  ihe 
Continent  at  the  same  age,  and 
differed  from  itin  one  curious  pecu- 
liarity. Both  were,  of  conrse,  based 
on  the  Boman  art  which  preceded 
them;  but  the  Saxon  in  its  orna- 
mentation showed  a  tendency  to 
wooden  forms  which  wo  do  not  find 
in  the  others.     In  Lycia,  in  India, 

and  Egypt,  we  are  able  to  trace  a  t,a.  Tvirer  or  euI'h  (Urton  cfanrch.  ((-rom 
wooden  architecture  gradually  de-  '    "'  or«     n  q     «. j 

veloping  itself  into  one  of  stone ;  but  here  we  can  almost  certainly 
detect  a  stone  architecture  becoming  wooden  from  the  two  materials 
being  constantly  employed  in  juxtaposition,  tho  meaner  being  generally 
predominant. 
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Although  interesting   to   English    antiquaries,  the  spocimena  of 
Sason  art  are  so  insignificant  as  hardly  to  deserve  much  notice  in  a 
nniviirBal  history  of  the  art,  and  one  or  two  examples  will  suffice  to 
explain  the  peculiarities  of  the  style.     The  tower  of  Earl's  Barton  in 
Nortliamptonshtro  contains  in  itself  more  undoubted  Saxon  characl«r- 
istica  than  any  other  specimen  yet  described  :  its  angles,  as  shown  in 
Woodcut  No.  56'J,  are  constructtd  with  that  peculiar  form  of  quoin 
known  as  "long  and  short,"'  while  its  faces  are  ornamented  by  long 
pila6t«r-likc  slijis  connected  by  semicircular  arches,  or  more  frequently 
by  straight-lined  cross-bracing  very  wooden  in  its  character.     The 
windows    (Woodcut  No.  564)  are 
formed  by  gouty  balustore,  looking 
very  much  as  if  they  were  of  wood 
turned  In  a  lathe,  and  the  whole 
arrangements   hear  out  that  cha- 
racter. Even  more  characteristic  of 
the  style  than  this,  is  the  doorway 
under  the  tower  of  the  church  at 
Monk  wearm ou  th  in  Durham ( Wood- 
Mk.    wiud.,«i, Eui-.au™,  (Ft™ Briit™.)      cutNo,566).   TheiftseemB  no doubt 
but  that  it  18  part  of  the  church 
which  Benedict  Bitcop  erected  there  in  the  7th  century.    According  to 
the  chronicles,  when  he  was  enabled  by  the  liberality  of  King  Eegfrid 
to  found  a  monaetory  there,  he  went,  in  674,  to  Gaul  to  procure  masons 
who   could  erect  it   in   the   "  Roman   manner,"    meaning  evidently 
thereby,  in  stone  instead  of  wood,  for  anything  more  unlike  Homan 
art  than    that  can    hardly   be   imagined,    and,  aa   he   viaited  Home 
several  limes,  he  mnat  have  known  what  the  art  really  was.     The 
upper  part  of  the  pillars  here  is  evidently  copied  from  turned  poets  in 
wotjd,  and  except  the  aich  there  are  few  traces  of  Eoman  influence 
in  the  design.     The  twiueil  serpents  with  binls'  beaks,  on  the  right 
doorpost,  are,  aa  wo  know  from  manuscripts  of  that  age,  singularly 
characteristic  of  the  style,  but  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  found  elsewhere 
engraved  in  stone  on  a  church  door.    Though  quaint  and  interesting  to 
the  antiquary,  it  must  be  confeesed  there  is  neither  grace  nor  beauty 
in  any  feature  of  the  style,  nor  an  approach  to  grandeur  of  dimcnaiona 
in  any  example  which  haa  been  spared  to  the  present  day. 

Had  any  great  conventual  chuich  or  cathedral  survived  we  might 
perhaps  be  forced  to  modify  this  opinion;  but  the  only  one  of  which 
we  know  anytbitig  is  that  which  was  erected  at  Canterbury  by  Arch- 
Ijishop  Odo  in  the  years  1140-960,  to  replace  the  older  church  of  St. 
Augustine.'     Even  thia,  however,  we  only  know  from  the  description 
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of  Edmer,  tho  singer,  who  saw  it  before  it  was  destroj'od  by  fire  in 
1067.  Like  the  German  churchee  of  tbat  age,  it  Becme  to  have  had 
two  apees.  The  principal  one,  towards  the  eaat,  waa  appropriated  to 
the  clergy ;  while  the  western  one  belonged  to  tho  laity,  or,  as  wo 
should  now  say,  was  devoted  to  parochial  purposes. 

Its  walls  and  structure  probably  resembled  the  nave  of  Mortier  en 
Der  (Woodcnt  No.  376),  or  the  Basse  Oiluvro  at  Beaiivais  (WwMlcnt 
No.  374)— plain  piers  supporting  round  arches_  below,  and  small 
circular- headed  windows  in  a  plain  wall  above. 


Outside  the  original  church  of  St.  Aognstino  to  the  eastward — at 
what  distance  we  unfortunately  arc  not  told — Cuthbert,  tho  second 
archbishop,  about  the  j'ear  750  erected  a  circular  church,  "as  a  bap- 
tistery, and  in  order  that  it  might  serve  as  the  bnrying-placc  of  future 
archbishops ;" '  thus  combining  tho  two  rites  in  a  ceremonial  clmrch 
apart  from  the  basilica,  exactly  as   was  done   in    Italy  during  the 

■  'Qui  e<!cleBiam  iu  orieDlaH  parte  i  Jiidicioru 
majoris  ecclesie  eiden  peiie  contiguam  corpora  i 
in  hoaore  Beati  Johaimia  BaptUtie  bbri-  |  Sacra.'  vo 
eavU :  ut  et  fi&ptiiiteria  et  examinstiones 
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EomaneBque  age.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  eastern 
termination  of  the  present  cathedral  known  as  Becket*s  Crown  stands 
on  the  site  of  this  old  baptistery,  and  retains  its  dimensions ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  prove  this,  so  completely  have  all  the  features  of  the  church 
been  altered  by  subsequent  rebuildings. 

From  what  we  know  of  Saxon  MSS.  and  other  indications,  it  would 
seem  that  painting  was  a  favourite  mode  of  decoration  among  the 
Saxons ;  and  if  so,  their  interiors  may  have  been  more  successful  as 
works  of  art  than  their  external  architecture  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
But  as  no  specimen  of  Saxon  painted  mural  decoration  has  come  down 
to  our  time,  it  is  hardly  safe  to  assume  much  with  regard  to  this. 
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CHAPTER   III. 
ENGLISH  MEDIEVAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

An  entirely  new  state  of  affairs  was  inaugurated  in  1066  by  the 
Norman  Conquest  of  England.  A  new  aristocracy,  now  laws,  and 
a  new  language  infused  new  life  and  energy  into  every  department  of 
the  State,  and  an  age  of  unwonted  activity  and  brilliancy  superseded 
the  lethargic  misrule  of  the  Saxon  period. 

In  nothing  was  this  more  manifestly  evident  than  in  architecture. 
Instead  of  a  clumsy,  timid,  half- wooden  style,  a  real  lithic  art  was 
introduced  and  adopted  at  once,  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  not  known 
even  in  France  at  that  time.  Almost  all  our  great  cathedrals  were 
either  rebuilt,  or  at  least  remodelled,  at  that  time,  and  great  monastic 
institutions  were  founded  all  over  the  country,  demanding  churches 
and  buildings  on  a  scale  undreamt-of  before  that  time.  The  impulse 
thus  given  lasted  for  nearly  five  centuries,  till  the  Saxon  element  in 
the  population  again  came  to  the  surface  at  the  Reformation;  but 
during  that  long  period  it  continued  without  break  or  drawback,  and 
forms  a  stylo  complete  and  perfect  in  itself, — imported,  it  is  true,  in 
the  first  instance,  but  taking  root  in  the  soil,  and  with  little  aid  from 
abroad  growing  into  a  thoroughly  vigorous  and  acclimatised  style. 
So  completely  is  this  the  case,  and  so  steady  and  uninterrupted  was 
its  progress,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  its  various  stages  one 
from  another,  but  it  is  proposed  to  treat  it  as  one  style  and  in  one 
chapter  in  the  following  pages.  In  a  larger  work  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  divide  it  into  parts,  but  within  our  limits 'it  will  certainly  he 
found  more  convenient,  as  it  certainly  is  more  logical,  to  treat  it  as 
a  whole. 

Plans  of  English  Cathldral  Churches. 

The  most  remarkable  and  universal  peculiarity  in  the  arrangement 
of  English  churches,  when  compared  with  those  on  the  Continent,  is 
their  extraordinary  length  in  proportion  to  their  breadth.  In  this 
respect  they  seem  to  stand  alone  when  compared  with  any  buildings 
existing  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Tlie  ancients  affected  a  double 
scjuare ;  in  other  words,  their  temples  were  generally  twice  as  long  as 
they  were  broad.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  on  the  Continent,  this  propor- 
tion was  generally  doubled.  Practically  the  internal  width  was 
multiplied  by  4  for  the  length.     This  at  least  seems  to  have  been  the 
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proportion  generally  aimed  at,  though  of  course  it  was  often  modi- 
fied by  circumstances.  In  England  the  larger  churches  generally 
reached  the  proportion  of  6  times  their  width  for  their  length.  Most 
of  our  cathedrals  have  been  so  altered  and  modified  by  subsequent 
additions  that  it  is  difficult  now  to  trace  their  original  arrangements  ; 
but  Norwich  exists  in  plan  almost  exactly  as  originally  erected  (a.d. 


566. 


rUin  of  Nom-ich  OBithedral.    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


1096-1135),  as  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  560).  The 
nave  to  the  west  of  the  intersection  is  more  than  4  times  its  width 
(70  X  295).  The  rectangular  part  of  the  choir  is  more  than  a  square, 
and  with  the  apse  and  its  aisle,  exclusive  of  the  chapels,  makes  alto- 
gether a  length  of  410  ft.  internally,  or  nearly  6  squares.  At  Peter- 
borough and  Ely  the  proportion  seems  to  have  been  as  5  to  1  to  the 
centre  of  the  apse ;  but  if  there  was  a  circumscribing  aisle  or  chapel. 
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the  longer  proportion  would  obtain.  At  Canterbury  and  Winchester, 
and  generally  in  the  south-eastern  cathedrals,  as  built  more  imme- 
diately under  French  influence,  the  original  proportion  was  somewhat 
shorter;  but  so  impressed  were  the  English  architects  with  the  feeling 
that  length  was  the  true  mode  of  giving 
effect, that  eventually  the  two  cathedrals 
last  named  6uri)aB8ed  it.  Canterbury 
(Woodcut  No.  567)  attained  an  internal 
length  of  51 8  ft.  while  the  width  of  the 
nave  is  only  72,  or  as  7  to  1.  At  Win- 
chester ( Woodcut  No.  570)  these  dimen- 
sions are  525  and  82,  or  something  less 
than  7  to  1,  owing  to  the  greater  width 
of  the  nave. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  assign  a 
satisfactory  reason  for  this  peculiarity 
of  English  plans.  It  arises  so  suddenly, 
however,  in  the  English  churches  of  the 
Norman  age  that  it  must  have  pro- 
existed  in  those  of  the  Saxons ;  though 
why  they  should  have  adopted  it  is  by 
no  means  clear.  If  these  churches  had 
wooden  roofs,  which  was  almost  certainly 
the  case,  their  naves  might  easily  have 
been  wider,  and  it  can  hardly  have 
arisen  from  any  aesthetic  motive.  As 
we  now  judge  them,  these  early  naves 
were  badly  proportioned  for  hearing  an 
address  from  the  bishop  or  prior,  and  as 
ill  adapted  for  a  multitude  to  see  what 
was  passing  at  the  altar ;  but  for  pic- 
torial effect  they  surpass  everything 
erected  on  the  Continent,  unless  with 
greatly  increased  dimensions  of  height 
or  width.  Whether,  therefore,  it  were 
hit  upon  by  accident  or  by  design,  its 
beauty  was  immediately  appreciated, 
and  formed  the  governing  principle  in 
the  design  of  all  the  English  cathedrals. 
It   was   a   discovery  which  has  added 

more  to  the  sublimity  of  effect  which  characterises  most  of  our 
cathedrals  than  any  other  principle  introduced  during  the  Middle 
Ages. 

All  the  cathedrals  above  enumerated,  indeed  most  of  those  which 
were  designed  by  Norman  prelates  during  the  first  half-century  after 

K  2 


667. 


I'lau  of  Csinterbury  Cathednil. 
Saile  lUOft.  to  lin. 
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the  Coni^uest,  were  erected  on  very  nearly  the  aaiue  plan  as  that  at 
Norwich.  Durham  (1095-1133)  was  the  first  to  show  any  marked 
deviation  from  the  type '  (Woodcut  No.  508).  1  he  nave  and  choir 
hecame  nearly  proportioned  to  one  another,  and  for  the  first  time  we 
see  a  distinct  determination  from 
the  first  that  the  building  should 
be  vaulted.  All  this  involved  an 
amount  of  design  and  contrivance 
which  entirely  emancipated  ub 
from  the  Continental  type,  and 
may  be  considered  as  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  English  style. 
In  addition  to  what  was  doing 
at  Durham  there  prevailed  an 
extraordinary  activity  in  church- 
building  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land during  the  whole  of  the 
12th  century,  owing  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  great  nblieya  whoso 
gigantic  fossils  still  adorn  every 
main  valley  in  Yorkshire.  As 
this  part  of  the  country  wa« 
more  remote  from  foreign  influ- 
ence than  the  South,  the  Rtyle 
developed  itself  there  with  a 
vigour  and  originality  not  found 
elsewhere;  but  its  effect  was 
appreciated,  and  when  Lincoln 
was  rebuilt,  alx)ut  the  year  1200, 
the  English  style  was  perfected 
in  all  essential  parts.  This  is 
even  more  remarkaVily  shown, 
however,  at  Salisbury,  com- 
menced in  1220  and  completed 
in  1258. 

In  this  church  we  have  a 
BSB.  piinofDiirti»in^*«ifdrai.^(Fr™BiLiin|pi.)  p^y  J^^^  Only  cxtremely  beau- 
tiful, but  perfectly  original. 
There  is  BCarcely  a  trace  of  French  or  foreign  influence ;  everything 
is  the  I'esult  of  the  native  elaboration  dnring  the  previous  century 
and  a  half.  The  internal  dimensions,  according  to  Britton.  are  4.')0  ft. 
by  78,    a   tittle  under  the  English  standard,   but   sufficiently  long 

I  The  iiiteniat  i1inieiis[aTiB  of  Durllnm  I  tlie  Galilea.    Tlie  iiavG  ie  81  feet  niilc, 
Ctitbedral  Rre  413-10    feet,  exvlusivu  of  |  Ibo  clinir,  T7'2.     (Billings.) 
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for  eflFect.  The  apsidal  arrangement,  bo  universal  in  Norman  cathe- 
dralB,  has  disappeared  never  to  return,  except  in  Westminster  Abbey 
(1245-1269),  and  in  some 
readjustments,  as  at  Tew- 
kesbury ;  and  the  square 
eastern  termination  may 
henceforth  be  considered 
established     in     this 


as 


country  —  the  early  sym- 
bol of  that  independence 
which  eventually  led  to 
the  Reformation. 

Once  the  Salisbury  plan 
came  to  be  considered  the 
true  English  type,  the  Nor- 
man cathedrals  were  gra- 
dually modified  to  assimi- 
late their  arrangements  to 
it.  I'he  nave  and  tran- 
sept of  Winchester  were 
already  too  extensive  to 
admit  of  a  second  transept, 
but  the  choir  was  rebuilt 
on  the  new  model;  and 
when  afterwards  the  nave 
was  remodelled  by  William 
of  Wykeham  it  became  one 
of  the  most  beautiful,  as  it 
continued  to  be  the  longest, 
of  English  cathedrals  (556 
feet,  over  all). 

About  the  same  time 
Ely  had  a  choir  and  pres- 
bytery added  to  it  in  lieu 

of  the  old  Norman  choir,  which  raised  it  to  the  very  first  rank 
among  English  churches;^  and  when,  in  1322,  by  a  fortunate  acci- 
dent the  old  Norman  tower  fell,  the   intersection  was  rebuilt  in  a 


669.    Plan  of  Salisbury  Cathedral.    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  iu. 


•  The  proper  effect  of  this  port  of  Ely 
Cathedral  has  been  aeriously  marred  by 
the  erection  of  the  new  reredos.  In  itself 
a  fair  specimen  of  modem  Gothic,  it  is 
placed  80  far  from  the  choir  as  to  lose  its 
proper  effect.  It  is  painfully  dwarfed  by 
the  large  plain  area  in  front  of  it.  But 
worse  than  this,  it  cuts  up  and  destroys 
the  most  beautiful  presbytery  in  England 


after  the  Angel  Choir  at  Lincoln.  The 
architects  of  Walsingham's  time  glazed 
two  compartments  of  the  triforium  to 
throw  light  upon  tlie  principal  object  in 
the  choir,  which  was  intended  to  stand 
two  bays  farther  forward.  It  would  have 
been  well  if  the  19th-century  restorers 
had  taken  the  hint. 
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manner  that  rendered  it  exceptioualiy  pre-eminent  among  its  rivals. 
There  is  perhaps  no  feature  in  the  whole  range  of  Gothic  architecture 
either  here  or  on  the  Continent  more  beautiful  than  the  octagon  of 
Ely  (Woodcut  No.  572),  as  rebuilt  by  Alan  of  Waleingham,  the  Bacriat 
at  the  time  the  tower 
fell.  He,  and  he 
alone  of  all  northern 
architects,  seems  to 
have  conceived  the 
idea  of  abolishing 
what  was  in  fact  tlie 
bathos  of  the  style 
-the  narrow  tail 
ui>cuing  of  the  cen- 
tral tower,  which, 
though  possessing 
exaggerated  height, 
gavo  neither  8}iaco 
nor  dignity  inter- 
nally to  the  central 
feature  of  the  design. 
On  the  other  hand, 
the  necessity  of 
stronger  supports  to 
carry  the  tower  fre- 
quently contracted 
still  more  the  one 
spot  where,  according 
to  architectural  pro- 
priety, an  extended 
area  was  of  vital 
importance  to  the 
due  harmony  of  the 
design. 

In  the  pi-eseut 
instance  the  archi- 
tect took  for  the  base 
of  his  design  the 
whole  width  of  the 
nave  and  aisles,  con- 
"•■     '■^■"'"'iarSS'S'S:  "■■""  '*'"■'  .lructi„g  in    it    .11 

octagon,  the  sides 
of  which  are  respectively  25  and  .'JO  ft.,  and  the  diameter  65  ft. 
in  one  direction  east  and  weBt,  and  70  ft.  tranavcrBcly.  By  this 
arrangement  H  central  area  was  obtained  more  than  throe  times  the 
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extent  of  that  originally  exiBting,  and,  more  than  this,  a  propriety  and 
poetry  of  design  which  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  All  this  too 
was  carried  out  with  the  exquisite  details  of  the  test  age  of  English 
Gothic,  and  the  effect  in  consequence  is  surpassingly  beautiful. 
Unfortunately,  either  for 
want  of  funds,  or  of  con- 
fidence in  their  ability 
to  execute  it,  the  vanlt, 
like  that  of  York,  is  only  | 
in  wood,  though,  from  the 
immense  strength  of  the 
supports,  and  their  ar- 
rangement, it  is  evident 
that  a  stone  vault  was  ' 
origi nail/ intended.  The 
very  careless —one  might 
almost  say  ugly  —  way 
in  which  the  lantern  was 
finished  externally, 'shows 
unmititakably  that  it  was 
Dot  intended  to  last  long 
iu  its  present  form.  Ue 
that  as  it  may,  this  oc- 
tagon is  in  reality  the 
only  true  Gothic  dome  in 
existence ;  and  t)ie  wonder 
is,  that  being  once  sug- 
gested, any  cathedral  was 
ever  afterwards  erected 
without  it.  Its  dimen- 
sions ought  not  to  have 
alarmed  those  who  had 
access  to  the  domes  of  the 
Byzantines  or  Italians. 
Its  beauty  ought  to  have 
struck  them  aa  it  does  UB. 
Perhaps  the  true  explana- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that 

it  was   invented  late  in        5,1       i.tanotKiyCaihaimi,  (Fiom  Dugniie.) 
the    style.      New  cathe-  *"'"  ""■*■""  '»■ 

drals  or  great  churches  were  very  rarely  commenced  after  the  death 
of  Edward  the  'ITiird ;  and  when  they  were,  it  was  by  masons,  not 
by  educated  gentlemen,  that  they  were  designed. 

After  this,  very  little  novelty  was  introduced  into  the  design  of 
English  cathedrals.     York,  however,  was  almost  entirely  i-ebuilt  in  the 
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foFiu  towards  whicb  tho  architucte  were  tending  during  tlie  whole  of 
tho  Middle  Ages,  and  it  may  conaequently  be  considered  au  the  type  at 
which  they  were  aiming,  though  hardly  the  one  to  which  we  can  give 


i-l.  DcUgun  >L  Eljr  Odtbednl.    CFrwn  Mumi'g  '  Cuthnjnl  HuulbDok.') 

the  moMt  unqualified  praise.  The  nave  was  erected  between  the  years 
J2iU  and  13:11,  the  choir  between  1361  and  1405;  the  length  internally 
in  48C  ft. ;  tlio  width  of  tlie  choir.  lOH  ft. ;  of  the  nave,  luii  ft. ;  both 
tlieue  IdBt  were,  unfurtimately,  dimeniiions  which  tlie  architivtB  did 
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not  feel  themselves  equal  to  grappling  with  in  stone,  so  that  the  roof, 
like  the  lantern  at  Ely,  was  constructed  of  wood,  in  imitation  of  a 
stone  vault,  and  remains  so  to  this  day. 

Owing  to  the  great  width  attempted  for  the  nave,  York  has  not  the 
usual  proportion  of  length  aifected  by  other  English  cathedrals,  and 
loses  in  effect  accordingly.  Its  great  peculiarity  is  the  simplicity  and 
squareness  of  its  plan,  so  unlike  what  is  found  anywhere  abroad.  The 
church  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts ;  one  devoted  to  the  laity,  one 
to  the  clergy.  There  are  no  apsidal  or  other  chapels.  Three  altars 
stood  against  the  eastern  wall,  and  it  may  be  8  or  4  in  the  transept. 
Beyond  this  nothing.  There  is  none  of  that  wealth  of  private  chapels 
which  distinguishes  Continental  cathedrals  and  churches,  or  even  Can- 
terbury, the  most  foreign  of  our  English  examples.  The  worship  even 
at  that  early  period  was  designed  to  be  massive  and  congregational, 
not  frittered  away  in  private  devotion  or  scattered  services,  and 
marks  a  departure  from  Continental  practices  well  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  desire  to  trace  the  gradual  develoi)raent  of  the 
feelings  of  a  people  as  exi)re8sed  in  their  architecture,  and  the  archi- 
tecture only. 

The  abbey  church  at  Westminster  is  exceptional  among  p]nglish 
examples,  and  is  certainly,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the  east  end  is  con- 
cerned, an  adaptation  of  a  French  design.  The  nave,  however,  is 
essentially  English  in  plan  and  detail,  and  one  of  the  -most  beautiful 
examples  of  its  class  to  be  found  anywhere.  So,  too,  arc  the  wide- 
spreading  transepts ;  but  eastward  of  these  the  form  is  decidedly  that 
of  a  French  cathedral.  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel  now  occupies  the  space 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Lady  Chapel ;  but  before  it  was  pulled  down 
the  circlet  of  apsidal  chapels  was  as  completely  and  as  essentially 
French  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  country  where  that  feature  was. 
invented.  In  the  choir,  however,  the  architects  betrayed  their  want 
of  familiarity  with  the  form  of  termination  they  had  selected.  The 
angle  at  which  the  three  bays  of  the  apse  meet  is  far  from  pleasing, 
and  there  is  a  want  of  preparation  for  the  transition,  which  tends  to 
detract  from  the  perfection  of  what  would  otherwise  be  a  very 
beautiful  design. 

As  the  choir  was  sepulchral,  to  accommodate  the  shrine  of  the 
Confessor,  the  design  was  appropriate,  and  its  introduction  in  this 
instance  cannot  be  regretted;  but  on  the  whole,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  church  of  Westminster  to  make  us  wish  that  this  feature  had 
become  more  common  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 

Notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  the  result,  it  may  still  be 
considered  as  open  to  discussion  whether  the  English  architects 
were  always  correct  in  adhering  to  length  in  preference  to  height 
'AS  the  modulus  of  their  designs.  When,  however,  w^e  reflect 
how   immensely   the   difficulties   of   cunstructing   a   stone    roof   arc 


point  where  HufScieiit  spaciu 
coiiotructive   ilifBculties.      Kowhere  i 
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increased  by  every  addition  to  the  width  or  height  of  the  vault, 
cannot  but  acknowledge  their  wisdom  in  Btopjiing  at  that 
attained,  without  increasing 
English  cathedrale  are  we 
offended  by  mechanical 
lirnrg  deforce.  Everywhere 
there  ie  sufficient  solidity 
for  security,  and  a  conse- 
quent feeling  of  reiwee 
most  conducive  to  true 
architectural  effect. 

It  may  also  be  re- 
marked that  the  strain  of 
turning  the  head  upwards 
detracts  considerably  from 
the  pleasure  of  contem- 
plating tall  interiors,  while 
the  eye  likes  to  dwell  on 
long-drawn  vistas  which 
can  be  explored  in  a  natural 
position.  But,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  advantage  of 
moderate  dimensions  in 
section  is  that  .they  do 
not  dwarf  cither  the  wor- 
shippers or  the  furniture 
of  the  church.  Every- 
thing in  an  English  cathe- 
dral is  in  just  proportion, 
which  is  certainly  not  the 
caee  in  many  Contiueutal 
examples ;  and  there  is 
variety  and  a  play  of  light 
and  shade  in  the  long  aisles 
of  our  churches  which  is 
wholly  wanting  in  the  one 
great  hall  of  French  and 
German  examples. 

Another  point  on  which 

BV3.    I'lJin  «f  Wtsimfnswr  Abbpj-.  .Scaig  ISO  ct.  M  J  In.       ^  difference  of  opinion  may 

fairly  exist  is,  whether  the 

square  termination  of  our  cathedrals  is  or  is  not  more  beautiful  than 

the  apsidal  arrangements  so  universal  abroad. 

^\'hen,  as  at  Salisbury,  or  Wells,  or  Eseter,  there  is  a  screen  of  open 

arches  helow  the  east  window,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  a  poly- 
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gonal  termination  would  have  been  more  pleasing ;  but  when,  as  at 
York,  or  Gloucester,  or  Carlisle,  the  whole  eastern  wall  is  a  screen 
of  painted  glass,  divided  by  mullions  and  tracery  of  most  exquisite 
design,  judgment  will  probably  go  the  other  way.  Such  a  window  as 
that  at  York,  33  ft.  in  width  by  80  ft.  in  height,  is  a  marvellous 
creation,  which  few  architectural  developments  in  any  part  of  the 
world  can  rival  or  even  approach.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  true 
answer  to  the  question  is  that,  where  a  number  of  smaller  chapels  are 
wanted,  the  chevet  form  is  the  best  and  most  artistic  termination 
for  a  church  ;  where  these  are  not  required,  the  square  form  is  the 
most  beautiful,  because  it  is  the  most  appropriate,  and,  like  every- 
thing appropriate,  capable  of  being  made  beautiful  in  the  hands  of  a 
true  artist. 

Vaults. 

W  hatever  opinion  may  be  formed  as  to  the  proportions  of  English 
cathedrals,  or  the  arrangement  of  their  plans,  there  can  be  no  dispute 
as  to  the  superiority  of  their  vaults  over  those  of  all  their  Continental 
rivals.  The  reasons  for  this  are  various,  and  not  very  recondite.  The 
most  obvious  is  the  facility  of  construction  which  arose  from  the 
moderation  just  pointed  out  in  the  section  of  our  churches. 

The  English  always  worked  within  their  strength,  instead  of  going 
to  the  very  verge  of  it,  like  the  French ;  and  they  thus  obtained  the 
power  of  subordinating  constructive  necessities  to  architectural  beauty. 
Thus  the  English  architects  never  attempted  a  vault  of  any  magnitude 
till  they  were  sufficiently  skilled  in  construction  to  do  it  with  facility. 
In  a  former  chapter  it  has  been  pointed  out  how  various  and  painful 
were  the  steps  by  which  the  French  arrived  at  their  system  of  vaulting 
— first  by  pointed  tunnel- vaults  and  a  system  of  domes,  then  by  a  com- 
bination of  quadripartite  and  hexapartitc  intersecting  vaults,  of  every 
conceivable  form  and  variety,  but  always  with  a  tendency  to  domes, 
and  to  the  union  of  all  pre-existing  systems.  This  experimentalising, 
added  to  the  great  height  of  their  roofs  and  the  slenderness  of  their 
clerestories,  never  left  them  sufficiently  free  to  admit  of  their  studying 
aesthetic  effects  in  this  part  of  the  construction. 

A  second  reason  was,  that  for  150  years  after  the  Conquest,  our 
architects  were  content  with  wooden  roofs  for  their  naves.  One  of  the 
earliest  vaults  we  possess  is  that  at  Durham,  commenced  by  Prior 
Melflonby,  1233.  Long  before  that  time  the  French  architects  had 
been  trying  all  those  expedients  detailed  at  pp.  615,  516  of  Vol.  L,  and 
had  thus  succeeded  in  vaulting  their  central  aisles  a  century  before  we 
attempted  it.  In  doing  so,  however,  their  eyes  got  accustomed  to 
mechanical  deformities  which  we  never  tolerated,  and  they  were  after- 
wards quite  satisfied  if  the  vault  would  stand,  without  caring  much 
whether  its  form  were  l)eautiful  or  not. 
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A  third  cause  of  the  perfection  of  English  vaults  arose  from  the 
constant  use  of  ornamental  wooden  roofs  throughout  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  typical  example  of  this  form  now  remaining  to  us  is  that  of 
Westminster  Hall.  But  St.  Stephen's  Royal  Chapel  had  one  of  the 
same  class,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  much  more 
common  than  is  usually  supposed.^  AU  these  were  elaborately  framed 
and  richly  carved  and  ornamented,  often  more  beautiful  than  a  stone 
vault,  and  quite  as  costly ;  and  it  seems  impossible  that  a  people  who 
were  familiar  with  this  exquisite  mode  of  roofing  could  be  content 
with  the  lean  twisted  vaults  of  the  Continental  architects.  The 
English  alone  succeeded  in  constructing  ornamental  wooden  roofs,  and, 
as  a  corollary,  alone  appreciated  the  value  of  a  vault  constructed  on 
truly  artistic  principles  and  richly  ornamented.  Their  eyes  being 
accustomed  to  the  depth  and  boldness  of  timber  construction  could 
never  tolerate  the  thin  weak  lines  of  the  French  ogive,  just  sufficient 
for  strengtli,  but  sadly  deficient  in  expression  and  in  play  of  light  and 
shade. 

Although  it  is,  perhaps,  safe  to  assert  that  there  is  not,  and  never 
was,  a  Saxon  vaulted  church  in  existence  ;  and  that,  during  the  purely 
^'orman  period,  though  the  side-aisles  of  great  churches  were  generally 
vaulted,  the  central  aisle  was  always  ceiled  with  wood ;  yet,  from  a 
study  of  their  plans,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  their  architects 
always  intended  that  they  should,  or  at  least  might,  be  ornamented 
with  stone  roofs. 

In  the  first  place  the  area  of  their  piers  is  enormous,  and  such  as 
could  never  have  been  intended  to  support  wooden  roofs.  Even 
making  every  allowance  for  the  badness  of  the  masonry,  one-tenth  of 
the  sectional  area  would  have  sufficed,  and  not  more  was  employed 
cotemporaneously  in  Germany  when  it  was  intended  to  use  wooden 
roofs.  There  is  also  generally  some  variation  in  the  design  of  the 
alternate  piers,  as  if  a  hexapartite  arrangement  were  contemplated. 
But  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive,  for  the  vaulting  shafts  are  usually 
similar,  and  in  all  instances  run  from  the  ground  through  the  clere- 
story, and  terminate  with  the  copings  of  the  wall,  so  that,  in  their 
present  form,  they  could  onl}'  be  meant  to  support  the  main  timber  of 
the  roof.  It  may  be  that  it  was  intended  to  cut  them  away  down  to 
the  string-course  of  the  clerestory,  as  was  actually  done  at  Norwich  in 
1 446,  when  the  nave  was  vaulted ;  but  at  present  we  must  be  satisfied 
with  the  evidence  that  the  architects  were  content  with  such  roofs  as 
that  of  Peterborough  (Woodcut  No.  674),  which  is  the  oldest  and 
finest  w^e  possess.  •  It  is  very  beautiful,  but  certainly  not  the  class  of 
roof  these  massive  piers  were  designed  to  support. 


*  Tho  roofs  here  alluded  lo  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  barn-like  roofs  of 
remote  village   churches   which  modem 


ari'hitects  are  so  fond  of  copying,  but 
such  roofs  as  that  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel, 
and  many  cf  those  of  the  Lancastrian  era. 
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Though  we  may  hesitate  with  regard  to  the  intention  ot  the 
builders  of  Korwich,  Ely,  or  I'eterborough,  there  can  he  no  douht, 
from  the  alternate  piers  and  pillarn,  that  when  Durham  (Woodcut  No. 
•'(S8)  was  commenced  it  was  intended  that  the  nave  should  be  covei'ed 


\>Y  a  great  hexapaitite  vault.     Before,  however,  the  intention  could  be 
carried  out,  the  art  of  vaulting  had  been  so  far  perfected  that  that 

'  ThtH,  bqU  a  consiitersblo  Dumber  oF  |  in  coanc  of  publicntioQ  by  Mr.  Murray. 
Ibe  woodcuts  in  thUchapter.areborrowpd    In  ordrt  to  prevent  iiewllcBs  repetition, 
trom  the  platen  of  the  beautiful  wri'.'H  of    thoy  nro  marked  Cath.  Hb. 
•  Handbooks  of  lli«  Englisb  Cnthedmla.'  \ 
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very  clmiisy  exiifdient  was  almiKloiiec! ;  and,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
hi'acket  in  the  nave,  and  aftenvarde  of  a  vaulting  RJiaft  in  tlio  choir,  a 


vault  of  the   usual  qiiadrilatfi-ul   fiinn  was  siioccsBfiiUy  carried  out 
between  the  years  1233  and  1284. 

It  ie  probably  to  St,  Hugh  of  Lincoln  that  we  owe  the  firat  jierfect 
vault  in  England.     Coming  from  Burgundy  hemiiBi  have  been  fumiliar 
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witli  tho  great  vaults  which  had  been  oonatnicttil  in  hiu  wmiitrv  long 
before  the  year  1200,  when  he  encouraged  liie  new  followers  to  under- 
take one  not  necesBarily  in  the  Burgundian  style,  bnt  in  that  form  w!th 


»;«,  Nive  at  LLcbflcId  Catbnlrjl.    (CiUli.  Kb.) 

which  they  were  conversant  from  their  practice  in  erecting  smaller 
Btdo-vaults.  Ho  built  and  roofed  the  choir  of  Lincoln,  immediately 
after  whicli  (1209-1236)  tho  nave  (Woodcut  No.  57o)  was  nndertnken 
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by  Hugh  of  Welle,  and  it«  i-oof  may  be  faken  as  a  type  of  the  first 
perfected  form  of  English  vaulting.  It  is  very  simple  and  beautiful ; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  —  and  this  ia  felt  atill  moi-e  at  Exeter — that  the 


great  inverted  pyraniitUl  blocks  of  the  roof  are  too  heavy  for  the  light 
piers  and  pierced  walk  which  support  them.  Another  defect  ia,  that 
the  lines  of  the  clerestory  windows  do  not  accord  with  the  lines  of  the 
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"  severeye  "  of  tho  vault.  This  defect  was  remedied  at  Ticlifield,  but 
nowhere  else,  until  tho  invention  of  the  four-centred  arch  and  of  fan- 
tracery.  Ajb  Lichfield  (Woodcut  No.  576)  the  triangular  form  of  the 
clerestory  windows  afforded  a  perfect  solution  of  tho  difficulty,  and 
gave  a  stability  and  propriety  to  the  whole  arrangement  that  never 
was  surpassed,  and  never  might  have  been  relinquished  had  not  their 
fatal  fondness  for  painted  glass  forced  the  architects  in  this,  as  in 
other  instances,  to  forego  constructive  propriety  for  indulgence  in  that 
fascinating  mode  of  decoration. 

Beautiful  as  these  simple  early  roofs  wore  felt  to  be,  the  great  mass 
of  the  "severeys,"  or  inverted  pyramids,  formed  a  very  obvious  defect. 
It  was,  however,  easily  re- 
medied when  once  perceived, 
llie  earliest  example  of  its 
successful  removal  is  probably 
in  the  roof  of  tho  choir  at 
GloiicesterX  1 337-1 377)  Wood- 
cut No.  577).  In  this  in- 
stance the  roof  is  almost  a 
tunnel- vault  with  the  window 
spaces  cutting  into  it,  so  as 
to  leave  nearly  one-third  of 
tho  space  unbroken;  and,  as 
the  whole  is  covered  with 
rich  and  appropriate  tracery, 
the  effect  is  highly  pleasing. 
The  same  principle  was  after- 
wards carried  to  its  utmost 
perfection  in  the  roof  of  St. 
George's  Chapel  at  Windsor. 
In  that  case  a  flat  band  was 
introduced  as  a  separate  con- 
structive compartment  in  tho 
centre,  supported  by  the  seve- 
reys, and  as  the  roof  is  orna- 
mented with  ribbings  of  tho  most  exquisite  design,  it  forms  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  vault  ever  designed  by  a  Gothic  architect. 

The  great  invention  of  the  English  architects  in  vaulting  is  the 
form  lusually  known  as  fan-tracery.  It  is  so  beautiful  in  itself,  and  so 
exclusively  English,  that  it  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  retrace 
the  steps  by  which  it  was  arrived  at.  This  may  lead  to  a  little 
repetition,  but  the  stone  vault  is  so  essentially  tho  governing 
modulus  of  the  style  that  its  principles  cannot  be  made  too  clear. 

The  original  form  of  tho  intersecting  vault  is  that  of  two  halves 
of  a  hollow-sided  square  pyramid  placed  opposite  one  another  in  an 


Fig.  2. 


578. 


D  E 

Diagrams  of  Vaulting. 


VOL.  II. 
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iuvortfid  puttition.'  Oue  half  of  Bueh  e.  vault  in  shown  at  A  and  A  A 
(Woodcut  No.  578,  fig.  1).  The  English  seem  early  to  have  tired  of 
the  endletiB  repetition  of  these  forms,  and,  after  trying  every  mode  of 
concealing  their  sameneea  by  covering  them  with  tracery,  they  hit  on 
the  happy  expedient  of  cutting  off  their  angles,  as  shown  at  b  and  bb. 
This  left  a  flat  square  space  in  the  wutre,  which  would  have  been 
awkward  in  the  central  vault,  though  in  a  side-aisle  it  was  easily  got 
over,  and  its  flatness  concealed  by  ornament.  Arrived  at  this  stage, 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  by  again  dividing  each  faco  into  two,  as  at  c. 


fig.  1,  tlio  principal  original  Hues  were  i-cstored,  and  the  central  Mpace 
could  bo  subdivided  by  constructive  lines  to  any  extent  required.  By 
this  process  the  square  pyramid  hud  become  a  polygonal  cune  of  24 
sides,  which  wati  practiually  so  near  a  circle  that  it  was  inijwBsible  to 
resist  the  suggestion  of  making  it  one,  which  was  accordingly  done, 
as  shown  at  n  and  n  n,  fig.  1. 

So  far  all  was  easy,  but  the  fact  of  the  flat  central  space  resting 
on  the  four  cones  wa^  still  felt  to  be  a  defect,  as  indeed  is  apparent  in 

'  TliiB  has  nlrcndy  been  clplaiiicil  iu  llic  ehiiptcra  on  French  nrchikcture  in  Vol.  (., 
e»]>ucially  at  [lagi'S  blli  uliil  571, 
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auch  a  vault  ae  that  of  the  cloiBters  at  GIouceBtcr  (WtKMlciit  No.  579), 

where  a  eogment  ib  used  nearly  equal   to   au  c<{uilatcral  Hpherical 

triangle.     In  this  case  they  did  not  dare  to  employ  a  coustruetive 

deooration,  but  covered  the  space  with  circles  eo  as  to  coiifuso  and 

deceive  the   oyo.     At 

Windsor       ( Woodcut 

No.    580)   the    defect 

was  obviated  by  usiiig 

a      low     four-centred 

arch  invcnt«d  for  the 

purpose,  so  that 

the  outer  tangent  uf 

the  conoid  wos  nearly 

flat,  and  the  principal 

transverse      rib     was 

tarried  to  the  centre 

without  being  broken         is».  ViuLlofAUlf  k  si,  Ocorgc'*,  Windsor. 

—as  the  others  might 
have  been  had  that 
mode  of  decoration 
been  deemed  expedi- 
ent. I'his  may  be 
considered  the  per- 
fection of  this  kind 
of  vaulting,  and  is 
perhaps  the  most  beau- 
tiful method  ever  in- 
vented. At  West- 
minster (as  shown  in 
Woodcut  Na  581)  the 
difficulty  was  got  over 
by  reversing  the  curve 
by  the  introduction 
of  pendants.  This  was 
a  clever  expedient, 
and  produced  a  start- 
ling effect,  but  is  so 

evidently  atOUr  deforce         sai.  Alilt  in  ll*nry  Vll.-«  Cliaiwl,  Wf-uuinElsr, 

that  the  result  is  never 

quite  satisfactory ;  though  on  a  small  scale  perfectly  admissible. 

These  devices  all  answered  perfectly  so  long  as  the  space  to  be 
roofed  was  square,  or  nearly  so  ;  but  when  this  mode  of  vaulting  came 
to  be  applied  to  the  bays  of  the  central  nave,  which  were  twice  as 
long  in  one  direction  as  in  the  other,  the  difficulties  seemed  insuper- 
able.    By  cutting  off  the  angle  as  in  the  former  instance  fas  at  n, 

J,  2 
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fig.  2,  Wooiluut  No.  578),  you  may  get  either  a  small  diamond -shaped 
space  in  the  centre  or  a  scjuare,  but  in  both  ttvses  the  pyramid  becomes 
very  awkward ;  and  by  carrying  on  the  system  as  before,  yon  never 
arrive  at  a  circle,  but  at  an  elliptical  section  as  shown  at  D,  fig.  2, 
Woodcut  No.  578). 

The  builders  of  King's  College  Chapel  strove  to  obviate  the  diffi- 
culty by  continuing  the  conoid  to  the  centre,  and  then  cutting  off 
what  was  redundant  at  the  sides,  as  in  k,  fig.  2,  or,  as  shown  in 
the  view  of  the  interior  (Woodcut  No.  610)  further  on. 

The  richness  of  the  ornaments,  and  the  loftiness  and  elegance  of 
the  whole,  lead  us  to  overlook  these  defects  at  Cambridge,  but  nothing 
can  be  less  constructive  or  less  pleasing  than  the  abruptness  of  the 
intersections  so  obtained.  In  the  central  aisle  of  Henry  VII.*s  Chapel 
it  was  avoided  by  a  bold  series  of  i)endants,  supported  by  internal 
liying  buttresses,  producing  a  surprising  degree  of  complexity,  and 
such  an  exhibition  of  mechanical  dexterity  as  never  fails  to  astonish, 
and  generally  to  please ;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  at  best 
a  mere  piece  of  ingenuity  very  unworthy  of  English  art.  By  far  the 
most  satisfactory  of  these  roofs  is  that  at  Windsor,  where  a  broad  flat 
band  is  introduced  in  the  centre  of  the  roof,  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  chapel.  This  is  ornamented  by  panelling  of  the  most 
exquisite  design,  and  relieved  by  pendant-s  of  slight  projection,  the 
whole  being  in  such  good  taste  as  to  make  it  one  of  the  richest  and 
probably  the  most  beautiful  vault  ever  constructed.  It  has  not  the 
loftiness  of  that  at  Cambridge,  being  only  52  ft.  high,  instead  of  78, 
nor  is  it  of  the  same  extent,  and  consequently  it  does  not  so  imme- 
diately strike  observers,  but  on  examination  it  is  far  more  satisfactory. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that,  after  all  their  experience, 
the  architects  had  got  back  to  precisely  the  point  from  which  they 
started,  namely,  the  necessity  of  a  square  space  for  the  erection  of 
a  satisfactory  intersecting  vault.  The  Romans  saw  this,  and  never 
swerved  from  it.  The  side-aisles  of  all  cathedrals  and  all  cloisters 
adhered  to  it  throughout;  and,  when  it  was  departed  from  in  the 
wider  central  aisles,  it  always  led  to  an  awkwardness  that  was  hardly 
ever  successfully  conquered.  In  some  instances,  as  in  the  retro-choir 
at  Peterborough  (1438-1528),  two  windows  are  boldly  but  awkwardly 
included  in  one  bay  (Woodcut  No.  582),  and  the  compartments  are  so 
nearly  square  that  the  difficulty  is  not  very  apparent,  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  injure  considerably  the  effect  of  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
very  beautiful  roof. 

In  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel  the  difficulty  was  palliated,  not  conquered, 
by  thrusting  forward  the  great  pendants  of  the  roof  and  treating  them 
as  essential  parts  of  the  construction,  and  as  if  they  were  supported  by 
pillars  from  the  floor  instead  of  by  brackets  from  the  wall.  By  this 
means  the  roof  was  divided  into  rectangles  more  nearly  approaching 
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squares  than  was  otherwiee  attainable ;  )iiit  jt  ifi  moBt  falflo  in  prin- 
ciple, and,  in  spite  of  all  its  beauty  of  detail,  cannot  ho  considered 
eucceeafal. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  froni  its  dat-e,  the  most  eatisfactory  roof 
of  this  class  ia  that  erected  by  Cardinal  Woisey  in  the  beginning  of 


the  16th  centurj'over  the  choir  of  Oxford  Cathedral.  In  this  inefanco 
the  pendant*  are  tlinint  so  far  forward  and  made  no  important  tliat  the 
central  part  of  the  roof  is  practically  qnadri  parti  to.  'J'ho  remaining 
difBciilty  was  obviated  by  aliandoning  the  circular  horizontal  outline 
of  tmo  fan-tracery,  and  adopting  a  polygonal  form  instead.  As  the 
whole  is  done  in  a  constructive  manner  and  with  appropriate  detail, 
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this  roof—except  in  size — in  one  of  the  beet  and  most  remarkable  ever 
executed. 

The  true  solutiun  of  the  difficulty,  in  so  far  as  the  roof  was  con- 
cerned, would  havo  been  to  include  two  baye  of  the  Bide-aislea  in  one  of 
the  centre  ;  but  this  would  have  necesBitated  a  rearrangement  of  both 
plan  and  eslcrior  to  an  extent  the  aruhitecto  were  not  then  prepared  to 


H3.  Cfaoir  ArctauDf  OifotdCalhednJ.    (CiUi.  Hb,} 

tolerate,  and  it  never  was  attempted,  except  perhaps  in  the  instance  of 
the  retro-choir  at  Peterborough  (Woodcut  No.  582 J.  Had  it  been  done 
in  King's  College  Chapel  at  Cambridge  (Woodcut  Ko.  610),  it  would 
havo  been  in  every  respect  an  immense  improvement.  At  present  the 
length  of  King's  Chapel  is  too  great  fur  its  other  dimensions.  Had 
there  been  six  bays  instead  of  twelve,  ita  apparent  length  would 
have  been  considerably  diminished, and  the  variety  introduced  by  this 
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change  would  have  relieved  its  monotony  without  detracting  from  any 
of  the  excellent  points  of  design  it  now  possesses. 

The  English  architects  never  attempted  such  vaults  as  those  of 
Toulouse  and  Alby,  63  and  58  ft.  respectively,  still  less  such  as  that 
of  Gerona  in  Spain,  which  is  72  ft.  clear  width.  AVith  our  present 
mechanical  knowledge,  we  could  probably  construct  wider  vaults  still. 
Even  the  Mediaeval  architects  in  England  might  have  done  more  iu 
this  direction  than  they  actually  accomplished,  had  they  tried.  On 
the  whole,  however,  it  seems  that  they  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in 
limiting  themselves  to  moderate  dimensions.  More  poetry  of  design 
and  greater  apparent  size  is  attainable  by  the  intro<luction  of  pillars 
on  the  floor,  and  with  far  less  mechanical  eifort.  Unless  everything  is 
increased  in  even  a  greater  ratio,  the  dwarfing  effect  of  a  great  vault 
never  fails  to  make  itself  painfully  apparent.  AVe  may  regret  that 
they  did  not  vary  their  vaults  by  such  an  expedient  as  the  lantern 
at  Ely,  but  hardly  that  they  confined  them  to  the  dimensions  they 
generally  adopted. 

Pier  Arches. 

Although  the  principles  adopted  by  the  English  architects  did  not 
materially  differ  from  those  of  their  Continental  confr^re8  with  regard 
to  the  arrangement  of  pier  arches  and  the  proportions  of  triforia  and 
clerestories,  still  their  j)ractice  was  generally  so  sound  and  the  results 
so  satisfactory,  that  this  seems  the  best  place  to  point  out  what 
the  Mediaeval  architects  aimed  at  in  the  arrangement  of  their  wall 
surfaces. 

In  the  Norman  cathedrals  the  general  scheme  seems  to  have  been 
to  divide  the  height  into  three  equal  parts,  and  to  allot  one  to  the 
pier  arch,  another  to  the  triforium  or  great  gallery,  and  the  third  to 
the  clerestory.  In  all  the  examples  we  now  have,  the  upper  is  the 
smallest  division ;  but  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  some  arrangement 
of  the  timbers  of  the  roof  gave  the  additional  height  required.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  roof  at  Peterborough  (Woodcut  No.  574) 
was  originally  flat.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  clear,  nor  that  it 
started  so  low ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  woodcut  (No.  584)  will 
explain  the  usual  arrangement,  as  well  as  the  changes  afterwards 
introduced.  At  Winchester  the  two  lower  divisions  are  practically 
equal,  the  upper  somewhat  less,  and  the  alternate  arrangement  of  the 
piers  hints  at  a  hexapartite  vault,  if  such  should  ever  come  to  1x3 
executed.  When  AVilUam  of  Wykeham  undertook  to  remodel  the 
style  of  the  nave,  he  first  threw  the  two  lower  compartments  into 
one,  as  shown  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  cut.  He  then  divided  the 
whole  height,  as  nearly  as  the  masonry  would  allow  him,  into  two 
equal  parts,  allotting  one  to  the  pier  arclios,  and  apportioning  the 
upper  as  nearly  as  he  could  by  giving  two-thirds  to  the  clerestory 
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and  one-third  to  tho  triforium.  With  pointed  arches  thie  was  the 
most  pleasing  and  satisfactory  arrangement  adopted  during  tho 
Middle  Ages ;  but  when  something  very  like  it  was  attempted  in 
the   nave  of  Gloucester  with    round    arches,    the    effect   was    most 


incliraWr  CplliBlr»l,    (Cth.J 


iinpleasing.  I!eforo  tho  architects,  however,  settled  down  to  tliis 
proportion,  a  variety  of  experiments  were  tried.  One  of  the  most 
successful  was  the  nave  of  Lichfield  Cathedral  (Woodcut  No.  676). 
Here  the  whole  height  is  divide<l  equally :  one  half  is  given  to  the 
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pier  arches,  and  the  other  divided  equally  bet-weon  the  clerestory  and 
triforiuiu.  If  the  latter  had  Ixieii  glazed  externally,  as  was  tlie 
Base  at  \Ve«tminiter 
Alibcy  and  elsewhere, 
and  made  to  look  like 
part  of  the  church, 
the  whole  might  be 
considered  as  satis- 
factory,  Ab  it  is, 
the  ai-ea  of  the  clere- 
story is  80  much  loea 
than  that  of  the  tri- 
forium,  that  the  pro- 
portion is  not  quite 
agreeable,  though 
the  solidity  and  re- 
pose which  this  ar- 
rangement gives  to 
the  loof  is  above  all 

All  these  ohjoc- 
tione  were  obviated 
in  the  three  baya  of 
the  choir  at  Ely, 
which  were  rebuilt 
by  Walsingham  at 
the  same  time  as  the 
octagon.  Here  the 
triforium  and  clere- 
story are  equal ;  but 
the  upper  vrindow  is 
80  spread  out,  and  bo 
much  is  made  of  it, 
that  it  looks  equal 
to  the  compartment 
below.  The  pier  arch 
below  is  also  subdued 
to  less  than  half  the 
whole  height,  so  as 
to  give  value  to  the 

upperdivision.  These      m».  cboirorEi7C.Oirtr.i.  (Cth.nb.) 

proportions    are  de- 
rived from  the  very  beautiful  Early  English  presbytery  beyond;  but 
they  are  here  used  with  such  exquisite  taste  and  such  singular  beauty 
of  detail  that  there  is  perhaps  no  single  portion  of  any  Gothic  building 
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in  tlie  world  wliich  can  vie  with  this  part  of  tho  choir  of  Ely  for 

poetry  of  design  or  Iwaiity  of  detail. 

The  pei-fection  of  proportion,  ae  of  many  other  things,  was  reached 

in  Westminster  Abbey  (1245-1269).  Here  tho  whole  height  is  divide<l 
into  two  equal  parte,  and  the 
-apper  subdivided  into  throe,  of 
which  one  is  allotted  to  tho  tri- 
forium,  and  two  to  the  clerestory. 
It  is  true  this  involves  tho  neces- 
sity of  springing  the  vault  from 
ft  point  half  way  down  tho  clere- 
story windows,  and  thus  tho 
linos  of  the  severeys  do  not  quite 
accord  with  those  of  the  lights ; 
but  at  l>e8t  it  is  a  choice  of  diffi- 
culties, and  the  happy  medium 


Abbej'.    Soils  a  ft. 


Booma  to  have  been  reached  here  more  successfully  than  elsewhere. 
The  proportion  of  the  width  of  a  bay  to  its  height  is  hero  also  most 
pleasing ;  it  is  as  I  to  5^.'  Sometimes,  as  at  Exeter,  it  sinks  as  low 
as  1  in  3,  but  the  whole  effect  of  the  building  is  very  much  destroyed 
by  the  change, 

■  In  Woodcut  No.  S86  tlie  right-bantl  I  WoodcuU  Nos.  581  and  587  are  drawn  to 
bay  IB  that  of  the  nave  generally,  tLe  lelt-    tlic  Bcale  of  25  fo«(  to  1  inch,  or  double 
hand  bay  Li  adapted  to  the  greater  wrdtli    that  usunlt}'  employed  for  elefotionB  in 
of  the  ijsle  of  tlie  transept,  and  is  leea  .  this  work, 
pleasingly  pro|inrtiooed  in  consequenoo. 
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Shortly  after  this.  &«  in  the  choir  at  Lichfield  (1250-1325)  or  at 
Exeter  (1308-1369),  the  mania  for  the  display  of  painted  glass  upset 
all  these  arrangements— generally  at  the  expense  of  tho  triforiiim. 
This  feature  was  never  entirely  omitted,  nor  was  it  ever  glazed 
internally,  as  was  frequently  tho  case  on  tho  Continent;  hut  it  was 
reduced  to  tho  most  insignificant  proportions  —  flomctimes  not  pierced 
— and,  with  the  wider  spacing  jnst  alluded  to,  deprived  the  English 
side  screen  of  much  of  that  vigour  and  heauty  which  characterised  its 
earlier  examples. 

Window  Traceky. 
The  date  of  the  introduction  of  tho  pointed  arch  in  England— forit 
may  be  considered  as  eBtablishod  that  it  was  inlToduced—is  a  question 
which  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed, but  is  by  no  means 
Bottled.  The  general  impres- 
sion is  that  it  was  at  the  re- 
building of  tho  cathedral  of 
Canterbury  after  the  fire  of 
1174  that  the  style  was  first 
fairly  tried.  Tho  architect 
who  superintended  that  work 
for  the  first  five  years  was 
William  of  Sens ;  and  the  de- 
tails and  all  the  arrangements 
are  so  essentially  French,  and 
so  different  from  anything 
else  of  the  same  ago  in  Eng- 
land, that  his  infiuence  on 
the  style  of  the  building  can 
hardly  be  doubted.  Of  course 

it  is  not  meant  to  assert  that    ^^         n.-t  sni«r».  York.  (From  Bnnon.) 
no    earlier  specimens  exist ; 

indeed,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  they  did  not,  when  we  recollect 
that  the  pointed  areh  was  used  currently  in  France  for  more  tlian  a 
oentury  before  this  time,  and  that  tho  pointed  slyli  was  inaagiiratcil 
at  St.  Denis  at  least  thirty  years  Ijeforo.  Still  this  is  probably  the  first 
instance  of  the  style  being  carried  out  in  anything  like  completeness, 
not  only  in  the  pier  arches  and  openings,  but  in  the  vaults  also,  which 
is  far  more  characteristic. 

Even  after  this  date  tho  struggle  was  long,  and  the  innovation 
most  unwillingly  received  by  tho  English,  so  that  even  down  to  the 
year  1200  the  round  arch  was  currently  employed,  in  conjunction  with 
the  pointed,  to  which  it  at  last  gave  way,  and  was  then  for  three 
contnrie«  banished  entirely  from  English  arehitecture. 
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Bo  this  as  it  may,  in  their  treatment  of  tracery,  which  followed 
immediately  on  the  iiitrcxlnction  of  the  pointe<l  arch,  the  English 
architects  showed  eonHiilernblo  originalitj'  in  design,  though  inspired 
by  the  same  sobriety  whicli  characterises  all  their  works.     It  eannot 


l»e  said  that  they  invented  tlio  lanoct  form  of  window,  numberless 
examples  of  small  windows  with  pointed  lieails  existing  on  the  Con- 
tinent ;  but  they  did  invent  what  may  Ije  called  the  lancet  style  of 
fenestration.  Nowhere  on  the  Continent  are  snch  combinattons  tn  Ik- 
fi>und  as  the  Five  Sisters  at  York  (Woo<Iciit  No.  .'■|88),  or  the  east  end 
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of  Ely  (Woodcut  No.  689),  or  aucli  a  group  att  tliat  which  tcrmiiiat^^B 
the  east  end  of  Hereford  (Woodcut  Mo.  590).  Tracery  it  Ciiu  hardly 
bo  called,  but  it  in  as  essentially  one  detiigu  aa  any  of  the  great  east 
windows  that  afterwards  came  into  fashion ;  aud  until  ]>aintod  glass 
became  alt-importaut,  such  an  arrangement  was  constructively  bettor 
than  a  screen  of  muUions,  and  as  used  in  this  country  is  capable  of 
very  beaatifol  combinations. 


So,  at  least,  the  English  architects  of  the  13th  century  soem  to  havo 
thought,  for  fhoy  continued  to  practise  their  lancet  style,  as  in  tho 
much-quoted  example  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  long  after  the  French  had 
perfected  the  geometric  forms ;  which  may  be  seen  from  the  contem- 
porary cathedral  in  Amiens.  In  France,  as  was  pointed  out  in  a 
previous  chapter  {vol.  i.  p.  565  el  teq.),  we  can  trace  every  stop  by 
which  the  geometric  forms  were  invented.  In  England  this  cannot  bo 
done,  and  when  we  do  find  a  rudimentaiy  combination  of  two  lancotn 
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with  a  circle,  it  is  more  frequently  a  liarking  back  to  previous  forms 
thau  stepping  forwards  toward  a  new  invontioii. 

When,  however,  painted  glass  became  an  indispensable  part  of 
church  decoration,  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  influcuco  of  the 
French  invention.  Like  many  other  Continental  forms  it  secins  first 
to  have  been  syatematically  employed  at  Westmiustor,  when  the  choir 
was  rebuilt  by  Henry  III.,  a.d.  1245-69,  but  even  then  it  was  used 
timidly  and  unscientifically  as  compared  with  the  Sainte  Chapollo  at 
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Paris,  which  was  commenced  1244,  and  completed  long  before  the 
English  choir.  Once,  however,  it  was  fairly  introduced,  the  English 
architecte  employed  it  with  great  success.  One  of  the  earliest  exam- 
ples is  the  beautiful  circular  window  of  the  north  transept  at  Lincoln. 
It,  howRTer,  is  still  of  the  imperfect  tracery  of  the  early  French 
examples.  The  lines  do  not  in  all  instances  follow  one  another,  and 
flat  plain  spaces  are  loft,  as  in  what  is  generally  callod  plate  tracery. 
True  geometric  tracery  is,  however,  seen  in  [Ri-fcction  in  the  Angel 
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Choir  at  Lincoln  (1270-1282),  in  tlio  nave  of  York  (1291-1330),  or 
better,  in  bticIi  abbeys  as  Tiiitem  or  Gainsborough.  In  tbe  chai)tor- 
hoiiao  at  York  (Woodcut  No.  593)  the  style  had  already  begun  to 
deviate  from  the  French  pattern,  and  bcfuro  the  end  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury the  English  had  so  thoroughly  aseimilated  it  that  hardly  a  trace 
of  its  original  form  was  left.  The  chajwl  at  Slerton  College,  Oxford, 
is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  example  remaining  of  that  exquisite 
form  of  English  tracery;  but  St.  Stephens  Chapel,  Westminster,  was 


the  typical  example,  and  specimens  of  it  are  found  in  all  our  catho- 
drals.  One  at  St.  Anselm's  Chapel  at  Canterbury  (Woodcut  No.  594) 
is  perhaps  as  characteristic  as  any.  Wlien  tracery  had  reached  this 
stage,  it  seemed  capable  of  any  amount  of  duvelupmeut,  and  was  ap- 
plicable to  any  form  of  opening.  All  the  difficulties  of  fitting  circles 
into  spherical  triangles  which  had  so  puzzled  the  early  builders  were 
conquered.'  and  the  range  of  design  sccniod  unlimited.     But  during 
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the  Edwardiun  (njiiod  there  prevailetl  a  i-cHtlesB  desire  for  uew  inveu- 
tiouB,  and  an  amoiint  of  intelloctual  activity  applied  to  architecture 
which  nothing  conid  rcBiat ;  »»  that  these  beautiful  geometric  foriuB 
in  tlieir  turn  were  forced  to  give  way  after  being  employed  for  little 


more  than  half  a  century,  and  were  euperseded  by  the  fashion  of 
flowing  tracery,  which  lasted,  however,  for  even  a  shorter  period  than 
the  style  which  preceded  it.  This  time  the  invention  soema  to  have 
been  English ;  for  though  we  cannot  feel  quite  certain  when  the  first 
specimen  of  flowing  tracery  was  introduced  in  France,  the  Flamlwyant 
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style  WBB  adopted  by  the  Frencli  only  after  the  English  wars,  whereas 
the  Perpendicular  style  had  anperBeded  this  and  all  other  Decorated 
forms  in  England  before  the 
death  of  Edward  III. 

During  the  time  that  flow- 
ing forms  were  used  in  Eng- 
land they  gave  rise  to  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  crea- 
tions in  window  tracery  that 
are  anywhere  to  be  found. 
The  east  window  at  Carlisle 
(Woodcut  No.  595)  ia  ono  of 
the  finest  examples,  and  illne- 
trates  the  peculiarity  of  the 
style  as  adopted  in  this  coun- 
try. Though  the  forms  aro 
flowing,    and    oonsequontly, 

as    Uthic   forms,   weak,   tho  "'■   '^^'"X'^'i^'^C^"''  '»^"^'""« 
parts    are     so     exquisitely 


South  TruHpt  Window.  Lincoln  Cubednl 
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balanced  by  tho  sti-ongor  ribs  introduced  and  by  the  arrangemont  of 
the  whole,  tbat,  so  far  from  any  weakneas  being  felt,  tho  whole  is 
quite  as  stable  as  the  purpoBca  to  which  it  is  applied  would  seem  to 
require.  Another  equally  conBtmctive  and  equally  beautiful  example 
is  the  south  transept  window  at  Lincoln  (Woodcut  No.  596),  where 
the  segmental  linea  introduced  give  the  strength  required.  'ITiough 
almost  all  its  lines  are  flowing,  it  looks  stronger  and  more  construc- 
tively correct  than  the  north  transept  window  (Woodcut  No.  592),  which 
ia  wholly  made  up  of  circular  forms,  and  is  in  itself  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  the  earlier  form  of  English  geometric  tracery.  Circular 
windows  were  not,  however,  the  forte  of  Engliah  architects;  they 
very  rarely  used  them  in  their  west  fronta,  not  always  in  their 
transepts,  and  generally  indeed  may  be  said  to  have  preferred  the 
onlinary  jKiintcd  forms,  in  which,  as  in  most  matters,  tlioy  prohahly 
cxcrciBod  a  wikc  disoietion. 

It  may  not  be  quite  clear  whether  William  of  Wykeham  (1306- 
1 404)  invented  perpendicular  tracery,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  admira- 
tion excited  by  his  works  in 
this  stylo  at  Wincheeter.  Ox- 
ford,   and   elsewhere,   gave  a 
death-blow  to   the  Decorated 
forms    proviouely  in   fashion. 
Although  every  lover  of  true 
art   must   regret  tho  change, 
there  was  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  tho  new  style. 
Itwaa  pro  eminently  construc- 
tive and  -reasonable.     Nothing 
in  a  masonic  point  of    view 
could     be     better     than     the 
»n.  Perpendicniu  Tracer;.  wiDchcfb'r  Citiwdni.      straight  Hnes  running  through 
from  bottom    to   top    of    tho 
window,  strengthened  by  transoms  when  requisite  for  support,  and 
doubled  in  the  upper  division.    Tho  omamonte,  too,  wore  all  appro- 
priate, and,  externally  at  least,  tho  whole  harmonised  perfectly  with 
the  lines  of  the  building.    Internally,  the  architects  wore  more  studious 
to  prepare  forms  suitable  by  their  dimensions  and  arrangements  for 
tho  display  of  painted  glass,  than  to  spend  much  thought  on  the  form 
of  tho  frames  thomeolvea.     The  poetry  of  tracery  was  gone,  but  it  was 
not  only  in  this  rcajiect  that  we  miss  tho  poetic  feeling  of  earlier  days. 
The  mason  was  gradually  taking  tho  guidance  of  the  work  out  of  tho 
hands  of  the  educated  classes,  and  applying  the  square  and  tho  rule 
to  replace  the  poetic   inspirations   of  onthusiastB   and    the   delicato 
imaginings  by  which  they  were  expressed. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  different  the  eourse  of  events  was  in 
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Franod.  While  Saxon  common  sense  was  gradually  coming  to  the 
surface  in  this  country  and  curbing  every  fancy  for  which  a  good 
economic  reason  could  not  be  given,  the  Celtic  fancy  of  our  neighbours 
broke  loose  in  all  the  playful  vagaries  of  the  Flamboyant  style.  Their 
tracery  became  so  delicate  and  so  unconstructivo  that  it  is  a  wonder 
it  ever  stood,  and  no  wonder  that  half  the  windows  of  that  date  are 
now  without  tracery  at  all.  They  were  framed,  too,  with  foliage  so 
delicate  that  it  ought  to  have  been  executed  in  metal  and  never 
att-empfed  in  stone— in  wonderful  contrast  to  the  plain  deep  mouldings 
which  surround  most  of  our  windows  of  that  period. 

External  Propoktions. 

If  the  sobriety  of  proportion  which  characterised  the  design  of 
English  architects  led  to  satisfactory  results  internally,  its  influence 
was  still  more  favourable  on  the  external  appearance  of  their  churches. 
An  English  cathedral  is  always  a  part  of  a  great  group  of  buildings 
— the  most  important  and  most  dignified  part,  it  is  true,  but  always 
coinciding  and  harmonising  with  its  chapter-house,  its  cloister  and 
conventual  buildings,  its  bishop's  palace  or  abbot's  lodging.  In 
France  the  cathedral  is  generally  like  a  giant  among  pigmies — 
nothing  can  exist  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  town  itself  is  dwarfed 
by  the  immense  incubus  that  stands  in  its  centre,  and  in  almost 
no  instance  can  the  subordinate  buildings  be  said  to  form  part  of  the 
same  design — both  consequently  suffering  from  their  quasi- accidental 
juxtaposition. 

This  effect  is  even  more  apparent  when  we  come  to  examine  the 
sky-line  of  the  buildings.  Their  moderate  internal  dimensions  en- 
abled the  English  architects  to  keep  the  roofs  low  so  as  to  give  full 
effect  to  the  height  of  the  towers,  and  to  project  their  transepts  so 
boldly  as  to  vary  in  perspective  the  long  lines  of  the  roofs  from  what- 
ever point  the  building  was  viewed.  Their  greatest  gain,  however, 
was  that  they  were  able  to  place  their  tallest  and  most  important 
feature  in  the  centre  of  their  buildings,  and  so  to  give  a  unity  and 
harmony  to  the  whole  design  which  is  generally  wanting  in  Con- 
tinental examples.  One  of  the  few  cases  in  which  this  feature  is 
successfully  carried  out  in  France  is  the  church  of  St.  Semin  at 
Toulouse  (Woodcut  No.  344),  but  there  the  body  of  the  building  is 
low  and  long  like  the  English  type,  and  a  tower  of  the  same  height 
as  those  of  the  fa9ade  at  Amiens  suffices  to  give  dignity  to  the  whole. 
That  church,  however,  wants  the  western  towers  to  complete  the 
composition.  In  this  respect  it  is  the  reverse  of  what  generally 
happens  in  French  cathedrals,  where  the  western  facades  are  rich  and 
beautifully  proportioned  in  themselves,  but  too  often  overpowered  by 
the  building  in  the  rear,  and  unsupported  by  any  central  object.     In 

M  2 
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Gemiany  they  took  their  revenge,  and  in  many  instances  kill  the 
biiilOing  to  which  they  aro  attached.  In  England  the  group  of  three 
towers  or  Bi)irOfl — the  typical  arrangoinent  of  onr  architects  —was 
always  pleasing,  and  very  frequently  surpasses  in  grace  and  appro- 
priateness anything  to  be  found  on  the  Continent.     Even  when,  as  at 


Korwich  or  at  Chiehestcr,  the  spire  is  unsupported  by  any  western 
towers,  the  same  effect  of  dignity  is  produced  as  at  Toulouse ;  the 
design  is  pyramidal,  and  from  ■whatever  point  it  is  viewed  it  is  felt  to 
Ixj  welt  balanceil,  wliicli  is  seldom  the  coao  when  tho  greatest  elevation 
is  at  one  end. 
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The  cathedral  Ht  Saliabuiy  (Woodcut  No,  598),  though,  like  the  two 
]a8t  named,  it  has  uo  western  towers,  still  posBeesea  so  nohle  »  spire  in 
the  centre,  and  two  transepta  so  boldly  projecting,  that  when  viewed 
from  any  {X)int  east  of  the  great  transept  it  displays  one  of  the  beet- 
proportioued  and  at  the  same  time  most  jx^etic  designs  of  the  Middle 


an.  View  of  LIdineld  CaUitdnil.    (Frum  Britlon's  '  Ulhtdnl  AnUiiuitLH.') 

Ages.  It  is  quit«  true  that  the  spire  is  an  afterthought  of  the 
14th  century,  and  that  those  who  added  it  ought  to  have  completed 
the  design  by  erecting  also  two  western  towers,  but,  like  St.  Sernin's, 
it  is  complete  as  it  is,  and  very  beautiful.  The  fli'eho  at  Amiens 
is  20  ft.  higher  than  the  spire  at  Salisbury,  being  424  ft.  as  against 
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404  ft.  Yet  the  Salisbury  spire  is  among  the  most  imposing  objects 
of  which  Gothic  architecture  can  boast,  the  other  an  insignificant 
pinnacle  that  hardly  suffices  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  roof  on 
ivhich  it  is  placed. 

Lichfield  (Woodcut  No.  699),  though  one  of  the  smallest  of  English 
cathedrals,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  from  having  all  its  three  spires 
complete,  and  in  the  proportion  originally  designed  for  the  building 
and  for  each  other.  The  height  of  the  nave  internally  is  only  58  ft., 
and  of  the  roof  externally  only  80ft. ;  yet  with  these  diminutive 
dimensions  great  dignity  is  obtained  and  groat  beauty  of  composition, 
w)rtainly  at  less  than  one-fourth  the  expenditure  in  materials  and 
money  it  would  have  cost  to  produce  a  like  effect  among  the  tall, 
heavy-roofed  cathedrals  of  the  Continent. 

Had  the  octagon  at  Ely  been  completed  externally,*  even  in  wood, 
it  would  probably  have  been  superior  to  the  spire  at  Salisbury  both 
in  height  and  design.  As  before  mentioned,  it  was  left  with  only  a 
temporary  lantern  externally,  and,  as  was  always  the  case  in  England, 
no  drawing — no  written  specifications  of  the  designer  have  been  left. 
The  masons  on  the  Continent  were  careful  to  preserve  the  drawings 
of  unfinished  parts  of  their  designs.  The  gentlemen  architects  of 
England  seem  to  have  trusted  to  inspiration  to  enable  them  to  mould 
their  forms  into  beauty  as  they  proceeded.  With  true  Gothic  feeling 
they  believed  in  progress,  and  it  never  occurred  to  them  but  that  their 
successors  would  surpass  them  in  their  art,  in  the  manner  they  felt 
they  were  excelling  those  who  preceded  them. 

The  three-towered  cathedrals  are  not  less  beautiful  and  charac- 
teristic of  England  than  those  with  three  spires.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  beauty  of  the  outline  of  Lincoln  as  it  stands  on  its  cliff  looking 
over  the  Fens  (Woodcut  No.  600)  ;  though  the  erection  of  a  screen  in 
front  of  the  western  towers  cuts  them  off  from  the  ground,  and  so  far 
mars  their  effect  when  seen  close  at  hand.  York  perhaps  possesses 
the  best  fa9ade  of  the  class  in  England,  both  as  regards  proportion  and 
detail.  The  height  of  the  towers  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacles  is  under 
two  hundred  feet  (196),  but  this  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  nave  they 
tenninate,  or  the  central  tower  with  which  they  group.  At  Amiens 
the  western  towers  are  respectively  224  and  205  ft.  in  height,  but 
they  are  utterly  lost  under  the  roof  of  the  cathedral,  and  fail  to  give 
any  dignity  to  the  design. 

For  poetry  of  design  and  beauty  of  proportion,  both  in  itself  and 
in  the  building  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  perhaps  the  Angel  Tower  at 


*  A  splendid  chance  of  trying  the  effect 
of  this  occurred  a  few  years  ago,  ^-hen  it 
was  dotermincd  to  restore  the  lantern,  as  a 


purism,  only  the  ugly  temporary  arrange- 
ment was  made  new.  It  looked  venerable 
before  the  recent  repairs;  now  that  it  is 


memorial  to  Dr.  Peacock.      In  a  fit  of  j  quite  new  again,  it  is  most  nnpleasing. 
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Canterbury  is  the  best  in  England,  and  is  siiperior  to  any  of  the  Bamo 
class  of  towere  to  bo  found  elsewhere.  It  is  difficult,  however,  among 
BO  many  beautifal  objects,  to  decide  which  is  the  best.  The  highest 
tower  at  Wells  is  only  165  ft.  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
pinnacle,  yet  it  is  quit*  Btifficient  for  its  position,  aud  groups  beauti- 
fully with  the  westoni  towers.  Though  of  different  ages,  the  three 
towers  at  Durham  group  beautifully  together,  and  the  single  tower  at 
Gloucester  crowns  nobly  tlie  central  point  of  that  cathedral.  Bui  the 
same  is  true  of  all.     The  central  tower  or  spire  is  the  distinguishing 


feature  of  the  external  design  of  English  cathedrals,  and  possessing 
it  they  in  this  respect  surpass  all  their  rivals. 

The  western  facades  of  English  cathedra's,  on  the  contrary,  are 
generally  inferior  to  those  on  the  Continent.  \\'a  have  n'one  of  those 
deeply  recessed  triple  portals  cuvered  with  sculpture  which  give 
such  dignity  aud  meaning  to  the  facades  of  Paris,  Amiens,  Rheims, 
Chartres,  and  other  French  cathedrals.  Beautiful  as  is  the  sculptured 
ffl^ade  of  Wells,  ita  outline  is  hard,  and  its  portals  mean.  Salisbury 
is  worse.  Winchester,  Exeter,  Canterbury,  Gloucester,  indeed  most 
of  our  cathedrals,  have  mean  western  entrances,  the  principal  mode  of 
acoees  to  the  building  being  a  side  door  of  the  nave.     I'ctorborough 
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alone  has  a  fa9ade  at  onoe  original  and  beautiful.  Nothing  but  tho 
portico  of  a  claesic  temple  can  surpass  the  majesty  of  tho  three  great 
archee  of  the  facade  of  this  church.    The  effect  is  a  little  marred 


«01.  view  oflbe  AngrI  Touer  ud  Cluptrr-lloiiK.  CanUrbury.    (Cmb.  lib.) 

by  tho  chapel  thrust  in  between  the  central  piers;  but,  take  it 
all  in  all  it  ie  one  of  the  most  beautiful  inventions  of  tho  Middle 
Ages. 

Such  a  screen  would  have  been  Iwttor  had  the  arches  been  flanked 
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by  two  more  important  towors  than  those  which  nuw  adorn  that 
fai^ade,  but  nnlees  the  piers  of  the  central  tower  were  sufficient  to 
carry  a  much  more  important  feature  in  the  centre,  the  architocts 
showed  only  their  usual  diacretiou  in  refusing  to  dwarf  the  rcai  of  the 
cathedral  by  an  exaggerated  fafade. 

It  may  sound  like  the  indulgence  of  national  predilection  to  say  so ; 
but  it  does  seem  that  the  English  architects  seized  the  true  doctrine  of 
proportion  to  a  greater  extent  than  their  contemporaries  on  the  Conti- 
aent,  and  applied  it  more  suC' 
ceasfully.  It  will  be  easily 
understood  that  in  so  com- 
plicated and  constructive  a 
machine  as  a  Gothic  cathedral, 
unless  every  part  is  in  propor- 
tion the  whole  will  not  unite. 
It  is  as  if,  in  a  watch  or  any 
delicate  piece  of  machinery, 
one  wheel  or  one  part  were 
made  stronger  or  larger  in 
proportion  to  all  tlio  rest.  It 
may  be  quite  true  that  it  would 
be  better  if  all  were  as  strong 
or  as  large  as  this  one  part; 
but  perfection  in  all  the  arts 
is  attained  only  by  balance 
and  proportion.  Whenever  any 
one  part  gets  too  large  for  the 
rest  the  harmony  is  destroyed. 
This  the  English  architects 
perfectly  understood.  They 
kept  their  cathedrals  narrow, 
that  they  might  appear  long ; 
they  kept  them  low,  that  they 
might  not  appear  too  narrow. 

They  broke  up  the  length  With  Britt™'.'Pinur«q«  Aotiquio*') 

transepts,  that  it  might  not 

fatigue  by  monotony.  Externally  thoy  kept  their  roofs  low  that 
with  little  expenditure  they  might  obtain  a  varied  and  dignified 
sky-line,  and  they  balanced  every  part  against  every  other  so  as  to 
get  the  greatest  value  out  of  each  without  interfering  with  the 
whole.  A  Gothic  cathedral,  however,  is  so  complicated — there  are 
BO  many  parts  and  so  many  things  to  think  of— that  none  can  be 
said  to  bo  perfect.  A  pyramid  may  be  so,  or  a  tower,  or  a  Greek 
temple,  or  any  very  simple  form  of  building,  whatever  its  size;  but  a 
Gothic  cathedral  hardly  can  be  made  so^at  least  has  not  yet,  though 
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perhaps  it  might  now  be;  but  in  the  meanwhile  the  English,  con- 
sidering the  limited  dimensions  of  their  buildings,  seem  to  have 
approached  a  perfect  ideal  more  nearly  than  any  other  nation  during 
the  Middle  Ages. 

Diversity  of  Style. 

There  is  still  another  consideration  which  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of  in  attempting  to  estimate  the  relative  merit  of  Continental  and 
English  cathedrals;  which  is,  the  extraordinary  diversity  of  stylo 
which  generally  prevails  in  the  same  building  in  this  country  as  com- 
pared with  those  abroad.  All  the  great  French  cathedrals — such  as 
Paris,  Rheims,  Chartres,  Bruges,  and  Amiens — are  singularly  uniform 
throughout.  Internally  it  requires  a  very  keen  perception  of  style  to 
appreciate  the  diflerence,  and  externally  the  variations  are  generally 
in  the  towers,  or  in  unessential  adjuncts  which  hardly  interfere  with 
the  general  design.  In  this  country  we  have  scarcely  a  cathedral,  ex- 
cept Salisbury,  of  which  this  can  be  said.  It  is  true  that  Norwich  is 
tolerably  uniform  in  plan  and  in  the  detail  of  its  walls  up  to  a  certain 
height;  but  the  whole  of  the  vaulting  is  of  the  15th  century,  and  the 
windows  are  all  filled  with  tracery  of  the  same  date.  At  Ely,  a 
Norman  nave  leads  up  to  the  octagon  and  choir  of  the  14th  century, 
and  we  then  pass  on  to  the  presbytery  of  the  13th.  At  Canterbury 
and  Winchester  the  anomalies  are  still  greater;  and  at  Gloucester, 
owing  to  the  perpendicular  tracery  being  spread  over  the  Norman 
skeleton,  they  become  absolutely  bewildering. 

In  some,  as  Wells  or  York,  it  must  be  confessed  the  increcuse  in 
richness  from  the  western  entrance  to  Lady  Chapel  is  appropriate,  and 
adds  to  the  effect  of  the  church  more  than  if  the  whole  were  uniform 
throughout.  This  is  particularly  felt  at  Lincoln,  where  the  simplicity 
of  the  early  English  nave  and  choir  blossoms  at  last  into  the  chaste 
beauty  of  the  Angel  Choir  at  the  east  end.  It  follows  so  immediately 
after  the  rest  as  not  to  produce  any  want  of  harmony,  while  it  gives 
such  a  degree  of  enrichment  as  is  suitable  to  the  sanctity  of  the  altar 
and  the  localities  which  surround  it. 

Even,  however,  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  historical  interest 
attaching  to  these  examples  of  the  different  ages  of  English  architec- 
ture goes  far  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  architectural  symmetry, 
and  in  this  respect  the  English  cathedrals  excel  all  others.  That 
history  which  on  the  Continent  must  be  learnt  from  the  examination 
of  fifty  different  examples,  may  frequently  be  found  in  England 
written  complete  in  a  single  cathedral.  The  difficulty  is  to  discri- 
minate how  much  of  the  feeling  thus  excited  is  due  to  Archaeology, 
and  how  much  to  Architecture.  In  so  far  as  the  last-named  art  is 
concerned,  it  must  probably  be  confessed  that  our  churches  do  suffer 
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from  tho  various  changes  they  have  undergone,  which,  when  architec- 
ture alone  is  considered,  frequently  turn  the  balance  against  them 
when  compai-ed  with  their  Continental  rivals. 


Situation. 

Whatever  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  with  regard  to  some  of  tho 
points  mooted  in  the  above  section,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  in 
beauty  of  situation  and  pleasing  arrangement  of  the  entourage  the 
English  cathedrals  surpass  all  others.  On  the  Continent  the  cathedral 
is  generally  situated  in  the  market-place,  and  frequently  encumbered 
by  shops  and  domestic  buildings,  not  stuck  up  against  it  in  barbarous 
times,  but  either  contemporary,  or  generally  at  least  Mediajval ;  and 
their  great  abbeys  are  frequently  situated  in  towns,  or  in  localities 
possessing  no  particular  beauty  of  feature.  In  England  this  is  eeldom 
or  never  the  case.  The  cathedral  was  always  surrounded  by  a 
close  of  sufficient  extent  to  afford  a  lawn  of  turf  and  a  grove  of  trees. 
Even  in  the  worst  times  of  Anne  and  the  Georges,  when  men  chiselled 
away  the  most  exquisite  Gothic  canopies  to  set  up  wooden  classical 
altar-screens,  they  spared  the  trees  and  cherished  the  grass  ;  and  it  is 
to  this  that  our  cathedrals  owe  half  their  charm.  There  can  be  no 
greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  the  architect's  mission  ceases 
with  heaping  stone  on  stone,  or  arranging  interiore  for  convenience 
and  effect.  Tho  situation  is  the  first  thing  he  should  study;  the 
arrangement  of  the  accessories,  though  the  last,  is  still  amongst  the 
most  important  of  his  duties. 

Durham  owes  half  its  charm  to  its  situation,  and  Lincoln  much  of 
its  grandeur.  Without  its  park  the  cathedral  at  Ely  would  lose  much 
of  its  beauty ;  and  Wells,  lying  in  its  well  wooded  and  watered  vale, 
forms  a  picture  which  may  challenge  comparison  with  anything  of  its 
class.  Even  when  situated  in  towns,  as  Canterbury,  Winchester,  or 
Gloucester,  a  sufficient  space  is  left  for  a  little  greenery  and  to  keep 
off  the  hum  and  movement  of  the  busy  world.  York,  among  our  great 
cathedrals,  is  about  the  most  unfortunate  in  this  respect,  and  suffers 
accordingly.  But  in  order  to  appreciate  how  essentially  the  love  of 
Nature  mingled  with  tho  taste  for  architectural  beauty  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  it  is  necessary  to  visit  some  of  the  ruined  abbeys  whose 
ruins  still  sanctify  the  green  valleys  or  the  banks  of  placid  streams  in 
every  comer  of  England. 

Even  if  it  shoidd  be  decided  that  in  some  respects  the  architects  of 
England  must  yield  the  palm  to  those  of  the  Continent  as  regards  the 
mechanical  perfection  of  their  designs,  it  must  at  least  be  conceded, 
that  in  combining  the  beauties  of  Art  with  those  of  Nature  they  were 
unrivalled.     Their  buildings  are  always  well  fitted  to  the  position  in 
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which  they  are  placed.  The  subsidiary  edifices  are  always  projwrly 
subordinated,  never  too  crowded  nor  too  widely  spaced,  and  always 
allowing  when  possible  for  a  considerable  admixture  of  natural 
objects.  Too  frequently  in  modem  times— even  in  England — this 
has  been  neglected ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  the  architect,  and  the  means  by  which  in  many  instances  most 
agreeable  effects  have  been  produced. 

Chapter-Houses. 

The  chapter-hou^e  is  too  important  and  too  beautiful  an  adjunct  to 
be  passed  over  in  any  sketch,  however  slight,  of  English  architecture. 
It  also  is  almost  exclusively  national.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some 
"  Salles  Capitulaires"  attached  to  Continental  cathedrals  or  conventual 
establishments,  but  they  are  little  more  than  large  vestry-rooms,  with 
none  of  that  dignity  or  special  ordinance  that  belongs  to  the  English 
examples.  One  cause  of  the  small  importance  attached  to  this  feature 
on  the  Continent  was  that,  in  the  original  basilica,  the  apse  was  the 
assembly-place,  where  the  bishop  sat  in  the  centre  of  his  clergy  and 
regulated  the  affairs  of  the  church.  In  Italy  this  arrangement  con- 
tinued till  late  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  Franco  it  never  seems  to  have 
had  any  real  existence,  though  figuratively  it  always  prevailed.  In 
England  we  find  the  Bishop's  throne  stiU  existing  in  the  choir  at 
Norwich ;  and  at  Canterbury,  and  doubtless  in  all  the  apsidal  Norman 
cathedrals,  this  form  of  consistory  originally  existed.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment was  well  suited  for  the  delivery  of  an  allocution  or  pastoral 
address  by  the  bishop  to  his  clergy,  and  was  all  that  was  required  in 
a  despotic  hierarchy  like  the  French  Church ;  but  it  was  by  no  means 
in  accordance  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  idea  of  a  deliberative  assembly 
which  should  discuss  every  question  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
its  being  promulgated  as  a  law. 

In  consequence  of  this,  we  find  in  England  chapter-houses  attached 
to  cathedrals  even  in  early  Norman  times.  These  were  generally  rec- 
tangular rooms,  25  or  30  ft.  wide  by  about  twice  that  extent  in  length. 
We  can  still  trace  their  form  at  Canterbury  and  Winchester.  They 
exist  at  Gloucester  and  Bristol  and  elsewhere.  So  convenient  and 
appropriate  does  this  original  form  appear,  that  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  it  was  abandoned,  unless  it  was  that  the  resonance  was 
intolerable.  The  earliest  innovation  seems  to  have  been  at  Durham, 
where,  in  1133,  a  chapter-house  was  commenced  with  its  inner  end 
semicircular ;  but  shortly  after  this,  at  Worcester,  a  circular  chamber 
with  a  central  pillar  was  erected,  and  the  design  was  so  much 
approved  of,  that  it  became  the  typical  form  of  the  English  chapter- 
house ever  afterwards.  Next,  apparently,  in  date  came  Lincoln,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  two  beautiful  edifices  at  Westminster  and 
Salisbury.  The  former,  commenced  about  the  year  1 250,  became,  without 
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any  apparent  incongruity,  the  parliament-house  of  the  nation,  instead 
of  the  Gonncil-cliamber  of  a  monaetio  establishment ;  and  all  the  par- 
llamenlfl  of  the  kingdom  were  hold  within  ita  walla  till  the  dissolution 
of  the  religiooB  orders  placed  the  more  convenient  rectangular  chapel 
of  St.  Stephen  at  their  disposal.  Now  that  it  has  been  restored,  wo  are 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  beauty  of  its  proportions ;  and,  from  the  re- 
mains of  paintings  which  have  been  so  wonderfully  preserved,  of  the 


ear  Chnpirr-IlouH',  nclMol.    {CMi.  Itb.) 

beauty  of  the  art  with  which  it  was  once  decorated.  It  only  wants 
tmloured  glass  in  ite  windows  to  enable  iis  to  realise  tho  beauty  of 
these  tnily  English  edifices. 

That  at  Bristol  is  late  in  the  stylo  (1155-1170),  and  consequently 
almost  approaches  tho  transitional  epoch,  but  is  very  rich  and  beau- 
tiful.    Tho  eastern    end    has  been  unfortunately  pulled  down   and 
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rebuilt,  but  the  weBlcm  end,  ehown  m  the  annexed  Woodcut  (No.  603), 
is  one  of  tho  richest  and  bent  specimens  of  late  Norman  work  to 
be  found  anywhere. 

But,  having  once  got  rid  of  the  central  pillar,  which  was  the  great 
defect  of  their  conatniction  as  halla  of  assembly,  they  would  hardly 


ChipWr-HauK,  SaUsbnrj.    (Cath,  Bb.) 


have  reverted  to  it  again,  and  a  true  Gothic  dome  might  have  been 
tho  result  had  the  style  been  continued  long  enough  to  admit  of  its 


Salisbury  chapter-house  (Woodcut  No  604)  was  erected  shortly 
afterwards ;  and,  though  its  original  beauties  have  bcon  to  a  great 
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extent  washed  ont  by  modem  restorations,  it  still  affords  a  very  perfect 
typo  of  an  English  chapter-house  of  the  13th  centurj',  at  a  time  when 
the  French  geometric  traoery  was  most  in  vogue.  That  at  Wells 
(1293-1302,  Woodcut  No.  605),  however,  is  more  beautiful  and  more 


essentially  English  in  all  its  details.  I'ho  tracery  of  the  windows,  the 
staUs  below  them,  and  the  omameats  of  the  roof,  are  all  of  that  per- 
fect type  which  prevailed  in  this  country  about  the  year  1300.  Its 
central  pillar  may  perhaps  be  considered  a  little  too  massive  for  the 
utilitarian  purpose  of  the  building,  hut  as  an  architectural  feature  its 
proportions  aro  perfect.  Still  the  existence  of  the  pillar  was  a  defect 
that  it  was  thought  expedient  ta  remove,  if  possible;  and  it  was  at 
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last  accomplished  in  the  chapter-house  at   York,   the  most   jwrfcct 
example  of  the  class  csisting,  as  its  boasting  inscriptiou  teetificA,^ 
"  Ut  Rosa  flofi  flonim. 


•M.  Clwiilcr-Huusr,  YmIi.     (Olli,  Hb.) 

Like  all  the  rest  of  them,  its  diameter  is  57  or  68  ft. — as  hus  l>ceii 
BuggoBtod,  an  octagon  inscribed  in  a  circle  of  GO  ft.  diameter.  In  this 
instance  alone  has  a  perfect  Gothic  dome  been  accompliHhcd.  It  in 
12  ft.  less  in  diameter  than  the  lantern  ut  Ely.  and  much  less  in 
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height ;  but  it  ia  extremely  lieautiful  both  iu  deHigu  and  detail,  and 
makes  us  regret  more  and  more  that,  having  gone  so  far,  the  Gothic 
architects  did  not  follow  out  tliis  invention  to  its  legitimate  conclusion. 
By  the  time,  however,  that  York  chapter-house  was  complete,  all 
the  great  cathedrals  and  monastic  establishments  had  Ix^on  provided 
with  this  indis^Hdnsable  adjunct  to  their  ecclesiastical  arrangements, 
and  none  wore  erected  either  in  the  Lancastrian  or  Tudor  periods  of 
the  art,  so  that  we  can  hardly  guess  what  might  have  hcan  done  had 
a  mcmastic  parliament-house  ]>een  attempted  at  a  later  date.^ 


Although  not  so  strictly  peculiar,  tlie  forms  of  Englinh  chapels 
were  so  original  and  oifer  so  many  points  of  interest  that  they  are 
well  worthy  of  study. 

There  is  ^x^rhajis  no  example  of  a  Norman  chapel  now  existing, 
unless  the  remains  of  the  infirmary  chapels  at  Canterbury  and  Ely 
may  be  considered  as  such.  The  practice  of  erecting  them  seems  to 
have  arisen  with  our  educational  colleges,  where  all  those  present  took 
part  in  the  service,  and  the  public  were  practically  excludtHl.  One  of 
the  finest  and  earliest  of  those  is  that  of  Morton  College,  Oxford.  It 
has,  and  was  always  designed  to  have,  a  wooden  roof;  but  of  what 
fashion  is  not  quite  clear,  except  that  it  certainly  could  never  have 
been  like  the  one  now  existing. 

The  typical  specimen  of  that  age,  however,  was  the  royal  chapel 
of  8t.  Stephen  at  Westminster,  which,  from  what  remained  of  it  till 
after  the  Great  Fire,  wo  know  must  have  been  the  most  exquisitely 
I)eautiful  specimen  of  English  art  left  us  by  the  Middle  Ages.' 

It  was  92  ft.  long  by  33  ft.  wide  internally,  and  42  ft.  high  to 
the  springing  of  the  roof.  This  was  of  wood,  supported  by  hammer- 
beam  trusses  similar  to,  but  evidently  more  delicate  in  design  and 


*  The  central  oct&gon  of  tlie  rarliament 
Houses  is  65  ft.  In  dJAmetor,  and  is  the 
best  specimen  of  a  modern  liothic  dome 
which  has  been  attempted. 

'  A  cliupel,  properly  speaking,  is  a  hall 
designed  for  worship,  withoiit  any  separa- 
tion between  classes.  A  church  has  a 
chiinoel  for  the  clergy,  a  nave  for  the 
laity.  A  cathedral  has  these  and  attached 
chapels  and  numerous  adjuncts  which  do 
not  properly  belong  to  either  of  the  other 
two. 

'  Few  things  of  its  class  are  more  to  bo 
reg^tted  than  tho  destruction  of  this 
beautiful  relic  in  rebuihiing  tho  Parlia- 
ment Houiics.   It  would  have  been  cheaper 
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to  robtoro  it,  and  infinitely  more  beautiful 
when  restored  than  tho  present  gallery 
which  takes  its  place.  It  is  sad^  too,  to 
think  that  nothing  hns  been  done  to  re- 
produce its  beauties.  When  thu  colleges 
of  Exeter  at  Oxford,  or  St.  John's,  Cam- 
bridge, were  rebuilding  tivcir  chapels,  it 
would  have  been  infinitely  better  to  re- 
produce this  exquisite  specimen  of  English 
art  than  the  models  of  French  chapels 
which  have  been  adopted. 

The  work  on  St.  Stephen's  Chapel, 
published  for  the  Woods  and  Forests  by 
Mr.  Mackenzie  is  rendered  useless  by  the 
addition  uf  an  upper  storey  which  never 
existed. 

N 
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more  elegantly  carved  than  thoec  of  W'eatminBter  Hall,  which  were 
apparently  copied  from  those  of  the  chapel.     The  proportions  were 
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beautiful ;  but  the  greatest  charm  waa  in  its  details,  which  were  carried 
out  evidently  by  the  best  artists,  and  with  all  the  cure  that  was 
roquired  in  the  principal  residence  of  the  sovereign. 
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Though  nearly  a  century  later  in  date/  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  is 
so  nearly  a  counterpart  of  the  royal  chapel  at  Paris — "the  Sainte 
Chapelle  ** — that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  pause  a  second  to  compare 
the  two.  In  dimensions,  on  plan,  they  are  not  dissimilar ;  both  are 
raised  on  an  under-croft  or  crypt  of  great  beauty.  The  French 
example  has  the  usual  apsidal  termination ;  the  English  the  equally 
characteristic  square  east  end.  The  French  roof  is  higher  and 
vaulted;  the  English  was  lower  and  of  wood.  It  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  the  French  chaix^l  is  very  beautiful,  and  only  wants 
increased  dimensions  to  merit  the  title  of  a  sublime  specimen  of 
Gothic  art ;  but  the  English  example  was  far  more  elegant.  All  the 
parts  are  better  balanced,  and  altogether  it  was  a  far  more  satisfactory 
example  than  its  more  ambitious  rival,  of  the  highest  qualities  to 
which  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  could  attain. 

We  have  an  excellent  means  of  ascertaining  how  far  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel  would  have  been  damaged  by  a  vaulted  roof,  by  comparing  it 
with  the  nearly  contemporary  chapel  at  Ely  (1321-1349),  erected 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  same  Alan  de  Walsingham  who 
designed  the  octagon  of  the  church.  Its  internal  dimensions  are  100  ft. 
long  by  43  wide,  and  sixty  high.  The  details  of  the  screen  of  niches 
which  form  a  dado  round  the  whole  chapel  are  perhaps,  without  excep- 
tiou,  the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  decorative  carving  that  survive 
from  the  Middle  Ages.  The  details  of  the  side  windows  are  also  good, 
but  the  end  windows  are  bad  in  design,  and  neither  externally  nor 
internally  fit  the  spaces  in  which  they  are  placed.  With  painted  glass 
this  might  be  remedied,  internally  at  least ;  but  the  whole  design  is 
thrown  out  of  harmony  by  its  stone  roof.  As  a  vault  its  width  is 
too  great  for  its  length ;  the  height  insufficient  for  its  other  dimen- 
sions; and  altogether,  though  its  details  are  beyond  all  praise,  it 
leaves  a  more  unsatisfactory  impression  on  the  mind  than  almost  any 
other  building  of  its  class. 

King's  College  Chapel  at  Cambridge  (1479-1515)  errs  in  exactly 
the  opposite  direction.  It  is  too  long  for  its  width,  but  has  height 
sufficient  to  redeem  the  length,  though  at  the  expense  of  exaggerating 
its  narrowness.  These,  however,  are  all  errors  in  the  direction  of 
sublimity  of  eflfect ;  and  though  greater  balance  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory,  the  chapel  is  internally  so  beautiful  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  overlook  them.  It  is  more  sublime  than  the  Sainte  Chapelle, 
though,  from  its  late  age,  wanting  the  beauty  of  detail  of  that 
building. 

Henry  VIL's  Chapel,  Westminster,  (1502-1515)  differs  from  all 
previous  examples,  in  having  side-aisles  with  chapels  at  the  east  end 


*  The  Saiute  Ohapello  was  commonced    St.  Stephen's  were  commenced  appareutly 
1244,  and  finished  1248.    The  works  of    1292,  but  weie  not  finished  till  1348. 
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and  a  cloreuUiiy.     Its  proportiouu  are  not,  however,  pleasing,  but  it 
makes  up  in  richness  of  detail  fur  any  defects  of  design. 

Of  the  three  rojal  chajiels,  that  at  Windsor  (1475-1621)  ia  perhaps 
un  the  whole  the  most  sntisfactor}'.     Being  a  ctiapcl  it  has  no  wtisteni 


iiiigfn  Ojiifgp  niji|wi,  I* 


or  cciitrul  towers  to  hrcuk  its  sky-line  and  give  it  external  dignity ; 
but  internally  it  ia  a  small  catlicilral,  and,  uotwitiistauding  the  lateness 
.if  Konic  of  it*i  dutails  (part  of  the  vault  waH  fiiUBlicd  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  Vlll.),  in  m  t-Iegant  and  w  nppropriaUi  in  every  part  aH  to  l>c 
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certainly  one  of  the  most  l)eatitifiil  Gothic  buildings  in  cxistonco ;  for 
its  size,  perhaps  the  most  l)eautiful.  ronsidering  that  these  three 
last-named  chapels  were  being  erected  contemporaneously  with  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  it  is  wonderful  how  little  trace  of  classic  feeling  thoy 
betray;  and  how  completely  not  only  Gothic  details  but  true  Gothic 
feeling  still  prevailed  in  this  country  almost  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Reformation. 

Parish  Churches. 

Were  it  possible  in  a  work  like  this  to  attempt  anything  approach- 
ing an  exhaustive  enumeration  of  the  various  objects  of  interest  pro- 
duced during  the  Middle  Ages,  it  would  be  impossible  io  escape  a  very 
long  chapter  on  the  parish  churches  of  England.  Thoy  are  not  so 
magnificent  as  her  cathedrals,  nor  so  rich  as  her  chapels ;  but  foi* 
beauty  of  detail  and  appropriateness  of  design  they  are  unsurpassed 
by  either,  while  on  the  Continent  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with 
them.  The  parochial  system  seems  to  have  been  more  firmly  rooted 
in  the  afiection  of  the  i>eople  of  this  country  than  of  any  other. 
Especially  in  the  14th  and  lf)th  centuries  the  parishioners  took  great 
pride  in  their  churches,  and  those  then  erected  are  consequently  more 
numerous  as  well  as  more  ornamental  than  at  any  other  time. 

Strange  to  say,  considering  how  common  the  circular  form  was  in 
the  countries  from  which  our  forefathers  are  said  to  have  emigrate<l, 
it  never  took  root  in  England.  The  round  churches 
at  Cambridge,  Northampton,  and  London,  were  cer- 
tainly sepulchral,  or  erected  in  imitation  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem.  The  one  known  example  of  a 
village  church  with  a  circular  nave  is  that  at  Little 
Maplestead,  in  Essex.  It  is  of  the  pure  German  or 
Scandinavian  type  ^~  a  little  St.  Gereon,  standing 
alone  in  this  form  in  England ;  but  a  curious  modi- 
fication of  it  occurs  in  the  eastern  counties,  in  which 
this  church  is  situated,  which  points  very  distinctly  to 
the  origin  of  a  great  deal  of  the  architecture  of  that  eu.  PinnofOirptiiar 

mi  ••%.T/»ii  1    n     ro  tt  n  Cliurcli     at     Llttlo 

country.  There  are  m  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  some  forty  Mnpicst<*ad.  Sa»ie 
or  fifty  churches  with  round  western  towers,  which 
seem  undoubtedly  to  be  mere  modifications  of  the  western  round  nave 
of  the  Scandinavian  churches.  At  page  115,  Laderbro  Church  ( Woodcut 
No.  659)  was  pointed  out  as  an  example  of  a  circular  nave  attenuated 
into  a  steeple,  and  there  are  no  doubt  many  others  of  the  same  class 
in  Scandinavia.  It  was,  however,  in  England,  where  rectangular 
naves  were  common,  that  the  compromise  found  in  this  countiy 
became  fashionable.     These  Norfolk  churches  with  round  towers  may 


Vidfi  ante,  p.  5:^,  and  p.  09  et  Mtq. 
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Goneeqiiently  l>o  looked  upon  as  safe  indexes  of  the  existence  of 
ScaQdiaavian  influences  in  the  eastern  counties,  and  also  as  in- 
teresting examples  of  the  mode  in  which  a  compromise  is  frequently 
hit  upon  between  the  feelings  of  intrusive  races  and  the  habits  of  the 
previous  inhabitant  s. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  round-naved  and  round-towered 
churches  existed  in  the  eastern  counties  anterior  to  the  Nonnan 
Conquest ;  but  if  any  still  remain,  they  have  not  been  described. 
The  earliest  that  are  known  were  erected  during  the  Norman  period, 
and  extend  certainly  down  to  the  end  of  the  Edwardian  period. 
Some  of  the  towers  have  perpendicular  details,  but  these  seem  in- 
sertions, and  consequently  do  not  indicate  the  date  of  the  essential 
parts  of  the  structure. 


•19.    Spire  of  GmtI<HgbBCbaiTli,EiHCi.  «I3.    Towfrnt  MttleSuhim  Chtirrh.Surrnlk. 

As  a  rule,  the  English  parish  church  is  Dover  vaulted,  that  species 
of  magnificence  being  reserved,  after  the  Norman  times  at  least,  for 
cathedrals  and  collogiate  churches ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
wooden  roofs  arc  always  appropriate,  and  frequently  of  great  beauty. 
So  essential  does  the  vault  appear  to  have  boon  to  Gothic  architecture 
both  abroad  and  in  this  country,  that  it  is  at  first  sight  difficult  to 
admit  that  any  other  form  of  covering  can  be  as  beautiful.  But  Eome 
of  tho  roofs  in  English  churches  go  far  to  refute  the  idea.     Even, 
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however,  if  they  are  not  in  thomBelvee  bo  raonninental  and  bo  grand, 
they  had  at  least  thiB  advantage,  that  the  absence  of  the  vault  allowed 
the  architect  to  play  with  the  constmction  of  the  substructure.  He 
was  enabled  to  lighten  the  pillars  of  the  nave  to  any  extent  he 
thought  consistent  with  dignity,  and  to  glaze  his  clerestory  in  a 
manner  which  mnst  have  given  extreme  brilliancy  to  the  interior 
when  the  whole  was  filled  with  painted  glass.  Generally  with  a 
wooden  roof  there  were  two  windows  in  the  clerestory  for  one 
in    the   aisles:    with   a  vaulted   roof    the   tendency   was   the  other 


way.  Had  they  dared,  thoy  would  have  put  one  above  for  two 
below.  But  the  great  merit  of  a  wooden  roof  was,  that  it  enabled 
the  architect  to  dispense  with  all  flying  buttresses,  exaggerated 
pinnacles,  and  mechanical  expedients,  which  were  necessary  to  sup- 
port a  vault,  but  which  often  sMlly  hampered  and  crowded  his 
designs. 

So  various  were  the  forms  these  wooden  roofs  took  that  they  almost 
defy  classification.  The  earlier  and  best  type  was  a  reminiscence, 
rather  than  an  imitation,  of  the  roof  of  St.  Stephen's  Cbapel  or 
Westminster  Hall,  but  seldom  so  deeply  framed.  That  at  I'runch 
Chnrch,  Norfolk  (Woodcut  No.  614),  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average 
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Bpecimcn  of  the  form  adopted  for  the  larger  Bpans,  and  that  at  Now 
Wakingham  of  the  mode  adopted  for  roofing  aisles.  Some,  of  course, 
are  simpler,  but  many  much  more  olaborato.  In  later  periods  they 
became  flatter,  and  more  like  the  panelled  ceiling  of  a  hall  or 
chaml>er;  hut  they  weie 
j  always  perfectly  truth- 
ful in  construction,  and 
the  lead  was  laid  di- 
i-ectly  on  the  boarded 
framing.  They  thus 
avoided  the  double  roof, 
which  vras  so  inherent 
a  defect  in  the  vaulted 
j  forme,  where  the  stone 
',  ceiling  required  to  be 
protected  externally  by 
a  true  roof. 

Among  so  many  ck- 
amplcs  it  is  difBcult  to 
select  one  which  shall 
represent  the  class,  but 
tho  annexed  plan  of 
■WaIpoloSt.r6ter's,Kor. 
folk,  will  ButBoe  to  ex- 
plain tlie  typical  arrangement  of  an  English  parish  church.  In 
almost  every  inslanco  the  navo  had  aisles,  and  was  lighted  by  a 
clerestory.  The  chancel  was  narrow  and  deep, 
without  aisles,  and  with  a  square  termination. 
There  was  one  tower,  with  a  belfry,  generally, 
but  not  always,  at  the  west  end ;  and  tho  prin- 
cipal entrance  waa  by  a  south  door,  usually 
covere^l  by  a  porch  of  more  or  less  magnificence, 
fiequently,  as  in  this  instanco,  vaulted,  and 
with  a  muniment  room  or  library  chamber 
over  it. 

d*      *    ib^^         Often,   as  at   Coventry,  Boston,  and   other 
•      •    WA   places,  these  churches  with  the  above  described 
arrangements  almost  reached  tho  dimensions  of 
small  cathedrals,  the  fowei-s  and  spires  matching 
those    of    tho    proudest    ecclesiastical    edifices; 
E^sTgoft'in'Hii*'""'''"''  *"^    ^°    many   instances    tho    details   of  their 
tracery  and  the  beauty  of  their  sculptured  orna- 
ments  are  quite  equal  to  anything  to  be  found  in  the  cathedral 
of  tho  diocese. 


RooTof  AlglelnNen  WaliLnghmn  Clinn 
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Details. 

When  we  consider  the  brilliancy  of  invention  displayed  in  the 
decorative  details  of  French  ecclesiastical  buildings,  the  play  of  fancy 
and  the  delicacy  of  execution,  it  must  perhaps  be  admitted  that  in  this 
respect  the  French  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages  far  excelled  those  of 
any  other  nation.  This  was,  no  doubt,  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
reminiscences  of  classical  art  that  remained  in  the  country,  especially 
in  the  south,  where  the  barbarian  influence  never  really  made  itself 
felt,  and  whence  the  feeling  gradually  spread  northwards ;  and  may  bo 
traced  in  the  quasi-classical  details  of  the  best  French  examples  of  the 
13th  century,  even  in  the  Isle  do  Franco.  More  also  should  perhaps 
be  ascribed  to  the  Celtic  feeling  for  art,  which  still  characterises  the 
French  nation,  and  has  influenced  it  ever  since  its  people  became 
builders. 

Though  the  English  must  yield  the  palm  to  the  French  in  this 
respect,  there  is  still  a  solidity  and  appropriateness  of  purpose  in  their 
details  which  goes  far  to  compensate  for  any  want  of  fancy.  There  is 
also  in  this  country  a  depth  of  cutting  and  a  richness  of  form,  arising 
from  the  details  being  so  often  imitated  from  wood-carving,  which  is 
architecturally  more  valuable  than  the  more  delicate  exuberance  of 
French  examples. 

These  remarks  apply  with  almost  equal  force  to  figure-sculpture 
as  a  mode  of  decoration.  Neither  in  Germany  nor  in  this  country  is 
anything  to  be  found  at  all  comparable  with  the  great  sculptured 
Bibles  of  Bheims,  Chartres,  Bruges,  and  other  great  cathedrals  of 
France;  even  such  as  Poitiers,  Aries,  St.  Gilles,  are  richer  in  this 
respect  than  many  of  our  largest  churches.  It  is  true  that  the 
sculptures  of  the  facade  at  Wells,  or  of  the  Angel  Choir  at  Lincoln, 
are  quite  equal  in  merit  to  anything  of  the  same  period  on  the 
Continent;  and,  had  there  been  the  same  demand,  we  might  have 
done  as  well  or  better  than  any  other  nation.  Whether  it  arose 
from  a  latent  feeling  of  respect  for  the  Second  Commandment,  or 
a  cropping  out  of  Saxon  feeling,  certain  it  is  that  figure-Kculpturo 
gradually  died  out  in  England.  In  the  14th  century  it  was  not 
essential;  in  the  loth  and  16th  it  was  subordinate  to  the  archi- 
tectural details,  and  in  this  respect  the  people  became  Protestant 
long  before  they  thought  of  protesting  against  the  pope  and  the 
papist  form  of  worship. 

As  already  hinted  at,  it  is  probable  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
richness  of  English  decorative  carving  is  due  to  the  employment,  in 
early  times,  of  wood  as  a  building  material  in  preference  to  stone.  It 
is  difficult,  for  instance,  to  understand  how  such  a  form  of  decorative 
arch  as  that  on  the  old  staircase  at  Canterbury  could  have  arisen  from 
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any  exigency  of  sUine  construction  :  but  it  displays  all  that  freedom 
of  form  and  richness  uf  carving  that  might  easily  arise  from  the 
employment  of  timber. 

The  same  remarks  apply,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  Norman 
gateway  at  Bristnl  (WixkIcuI  No.  CIS) ;  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
typical  spociiueu  of  the  style — solwr,  and  conetructive,  yet  rich — 
without  a  vestige  of  animal  life,  but  with  such  forms  as  an  ivory  or 
wood  carver  might  easily  invent,  and  would  certainly  adopt. 


*lt.  Ctpluls.  If,  of  l>«jrwti]'  Inadlag  (e  the  Caolr  Alsli^s.  Liiuvln,    (Cath.  Hb.) 

The  great  defect  of  such  a  style  of  decoration  as  this  was  its 
extreme  elaboration.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  carry  out  a  large 
building,  every  part  of  which  should  be  worked  up  to  the  same 
key-uote  as  this ;  and,  if  it  had  been  done,  it  would  have  been  felt 
that  the  effect  was  not  commensurate  with  the  labour  bestowed  upon 
it.  What  the  architects  therefore  set  to  work  to  invent  was  some 
mode  of  decoration  which  should  be  effective  with  a  lose  expenditure 
of  labour.  This  they  Boon  discovered  in  the  doepcut  mouldings  of 
the  Gothic  arch,  with  the  occasional  intermixture  of  the  dog-tooth 
moulding  (as  in  the  nave  at  Lichfield,  Woodcut  No.  576),  which  was 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  effective  discoveries  of  the  13th  century. 
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Sometiraoa  n  liand  of  fulia^  was  introducwl  with  the  dog-tooth,  ng  in 
the  iloorwaya  Icadiug  to  tlie  choir  aisles  at  Liucoln  (Woodciit  Ko.  619), 


W»t  Dnnnrtf ,  LichAeld  Calfanlral.     (Cllb.  II 


making  together  as  effoctivc  a  piece  of  decoration  as  any  in  the  whole 
range  of  English   architecture, — more   ilifficnit  t^:)   design,  but   Icfm 


oxpensivo  to  oxecut<;,  than  muuy  Norman  examploe,  and  infinitely 
muro  effective  when  dune. 


The  west  doorway  at  LieliBcld  (a.d.  1376,  Woodcut  No.  G20)  BhowB 
tiic  utylo  in  its  hi^lieht  degree  uf  perfection.  There  in  juctt  that 
udniixtiirc  of  arehiti'etiiral  iiionldiiig  with  decunitivo  foliage  whieh  in 
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neceasaiy  Ijj  hariuoniso  the  coiiBtruct.ivo  necessitieB  of  the  building  with 
the  decorative  purpoeeu  to  which  it  was  to  bo  applied,  combined  with  a 


til.  Doorway  nfaupur-Houw.Rwb^terCiUbcdral.    (OtU.  Hb.) 

feeling  of  elegance  which  could  only  have  proceeilod  from  a  thoroughly 

cultivated  and  refined  ci&ns  of  intollcet. 

Everything  in  England  of  the  same  age  boars  the  sanio  imprcus,  bo 
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that  it  is  di£ScQlt  to  go  wrong  in  selecting  examples,  though  hopeless 
to  expect  with  any  reasonable  amount  of  illustration  to  explain  its 
beauties.  The  niches  at  the  back  of  the  altar- screen  at  Winchester  are 
among  the  best  examples  of  that  combination  of  constructive  lines  and 
decorative  details  which  when  properly  balanced  make  up  the  per- 
fection of  architectural  decoration  ;  or,  perhaps,  even  better  than  these 
are  the  heads  of  the  three  niches  over  the  scdilia  in  the  parish  church 
at  Heckington  in  Lincolnshire  (Woodcut  No.  622).  The  style  of  these 
examples  is  peculiar  to  England,  and  quite  equal  to  anything  that  can 
be  found  on  the  Continent ;  and  thousands  of  examples,  more  or  less 
perfect,  executed  during  the  Edwardian  period,  exist  in  eveiy  comer 
of  the  country.  Bishop  Marshall*s  tomb  at  Exeter  (Woodcut  No.  621), 
though  somewhat  earlier,  displays  the  same  playful  combination  of 
conventional  foliage  with  architectural  details. 

After  the  year  1300,  however,  we  can  perceive  a  change  gradually 
ci^eeping  over  the  style  of  decoration.  Constructive  forms  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  prominent ;  merely  decorative  features  being 
gradually  dropped  as  years  went  on.  In  Piior  de  Estria's  screen 
in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  for  instance  (Woodcut  No.  623),  though 
all  the  elegance  of  earlier  times  is  retained,  the  principal  features 
arc  mechanical,  and  the  decoration  much  more  subdued  than  in 
the  examples  just  quoted.  The  celebrated  doorway  leading  to  the 
chapter-house  at  Kochester  (Woodcut  No.  623)  is  a  still  more  striking 
example  of  this. '  It  is  rich  even  to  excess ;  but  the  larger  part 
of  its  decoration  consists  of  ornaments  which  could  be  drawn  with 
instruments.  Of  free-hand  carving  there  is  comparatively  little:  and 
though  the  whole  effect  is  very  Katisfactory,  there  is  so  evident  a  ten- 
dency towards  the  mere  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  Perj^endicular 
style  that  it  does  not  please  to  the  same  extent  as  earlier  works  of 
the  same  class. 

Tombs. 

Among  the  more  beautiful  objects  of  decorative  art  with  which 
our  churches  were  adorned  during  the  Middle  Ages  are  the  canopies  or 
shrines  erected  over  the  burying-places  of  kings  or  prelates,  or  as 
cenotaphs  in  honour  of  their  memory.  Simple  slabs,  with  a  figure 
upon  them,  seem  to  have  been  all  that  was  attempted  during  the 
Norman  period ;  but  the  pomp  of  sepulchral  magnificence  gradually 
developed  itself,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  13th  or  beginning  of  the 
14th  century  we  have  some  of  the  most  splendid  specimens  existing, 
and  the  practice  lasted  down  almost  to  the  Benaissance,  as  exemplified 
in  Bishop  West's  tomb  at  Ely  (1516-1534),  or  Bishop  Gardiner's  at 
Winchester  (1531-1655). 

At  first  the  tomb-builders  were  content  with  a  simple  wooden 
tester,  like  that  which  covers  the  tomb  of  the  Black  Prince  at  Canter- 
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bury;  but   this   became  one  of  great   beauty  when  ai>piied,   as  in 

WestininKtor  Abbey,  to  the  tomb  of  Edward  III.  (Woodcut  No.  626), 

where  its  appropriat^noss  and  beauty 

of  detail  distinguish  it    from    many 

more  ambitious  shrines  in  etone. 

I         In  general  design  these  two  moou- 

!  mcnts  are  similar  to  one  another,  and 

must  have  been  orectwl  very  nearly  at 

the   same  time — the  difference  Ixsing 

in  the  superior  richness  and  ulabom- 

tion  of  tlic   regal  as  comiiarod  with 

the  princely  tomb. 

Although  this  fonu  of  woodou 
ti?8tor  was  the  most  uaual  in  iiiouu- 
ntents  of  the  age,  stone  canopies  were 
also  fi-equeutly  employed,  ox  in  thu 
well-known  monument  of  Aymer  do 
Valence  (died  1324)  in  Weatininstor 
Abljey.  But  all  previous  examples 
wore  excelled  by  the  beautiful  shrine 
which  the  monks  of  Gloucester  erecteil, 
at  a  considerably  later  period,  over 
the  bui-ying-placc  of  the  unfortunate 
Edward  II.  (Wowlcut  No.  627).  In 
ita  clftsB  there  is  nothing  in  English 
architecture  moro  beautiful  than  this. 
It  belongs  to  the  very  best  age  of  the 
stylo,  and  is  carried  out  with  a  de- 
gree of  propriety  and  elegance  whicli 
has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  ex- 
"    —  ample  now  remaining.     If  iho  statues 

"•'■   '^''"^^h^^"'t^^!^{,^'""*"'^    with  which  it  was  once  adorned  could 
now  lie  replaced,  it  would  convey  a 
more  correct  idea  of  the  style  of  the  Edwardian  period  than  can  bo 
obtained  from  larger  examples. 

It  seems  to  have  been  as  much  admired  then  as  now ;  for  wo  find 
its  form  repeated,  with  more  or  less  correctness  of  outline  and  detail, 
at  W  iuehestor,  at  Tewkesbury,  and  St.  Alban's,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
the  wliole  forming  a  series  of  architectural  illustrations  unmatched  in 
their  class  by  anything  on  tho  continent  of  Europe. 

As  a  fine  specimen  of  the  form  taken  by  a  multitude  of  these  tombs 
during  the  last  period  of  Gothic  art  we  may  select  that  of  Bishop 
Itedmanat  Ely  (1501-1506).  Though  so  lato  in  date,  there  is  nothing 
oifenHivc  either  in  its  form  or  detail.  On  tho  contrary,  it  is  well  }jro- 
|x>rtioned  and  appropriate ;  and  though  tliere  is  a  little  display  of 
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over-ingenuity  in  making  tbe  three  arcbeg  of  the  canopy  Bustain  them- 
solres  without  intermediate  supports,  this  is  excusable  from  ita 
podtioa  between  two  massive  piers.  It  is  doing  in  stone  what  hod 
been  done  in  wood  over  Edward  III.'s  tomb  at  Westminster,  and  is 
one  of  many  instances  which   might  be  quoted  of  the  interchange- 


(W.  TombofEdvirdlll.lD  WatmliutH  Abbsf, 

ableness  of  wooden  and  stone  forms  during  the  whole  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  this  country,  and  a  proof  of  the  influence  the  one  always  had 
on  the  other. 

Among  the  moat  beautiful  monuments  of  a  quasi-sepulchral  cha- 
racter existing  in  tbia  country  are  the  crosses  erected  by  Edward  I. 
on  the  spots  at  which  the  body  of  bis  queen  Eleanor  rested  on  its  way 
from  Nottinghamshire  to  London.    Originally,  it  is  said,  there  were 
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fifteen  of  theao,  all  different  iu  tltwign.     Three  only  now  remain  :  one 
ucai'   Northamptou,   one   at  Geddingtuu,   aiid  a    third   at    Waltham 


SIT.  TDmbun^dwanlll.  InGloucntfrClthodnl.     [Cith.  Sib.) 

(Woodcut  Ko.  029),'     Though  greatly  dilapidated,  enough  remainB  to 
show  what  was  the  original  design.     While  extremely  varied  both  in 

'  Mr,  Scolt  prodnccd  ft  free  copy  of  one  tion  of  Chnring  Crois.  Both  ure  Tery 
of  tbemaa  the  Oxford MRrtyra'Hemorial,  [beautiful  objecia,  but  neither  ot  them 
and  EdwaTd  Bftrry  another  as  a  restoia-   exhftueta  the  subject 
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outline  and  ilotail,  ovovy  part  in  elegant,  and  worthy  of  the  best  age 
of  English  architecture. 

Had  it  not  been  the  custom  in  those  days  to  bury  the  illuslrioiin 


uf  Duhap  UcdnuD  Ui  £1^  Cj 


dead  within  the  walls  of  the  churches,  this  ib  prohaLly  the  form 
which  sepulchral  monuments  would  generally  have  taken.  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  examples  left  us,  we  can  have  little  doubt  but  that, 
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with  more  experience  and  Bomewhat  increased  dimeneion8,these  monu' 
ments  would  liave  surpassed  the  spires  of  our  cathedrals  or  parish 
churchea  in  every  re- 
spect as  architectural 
designs.  Being  en- 
tirely free  from  utili- 
tarian exigencies,  the 
architect  had  only  to 
consult  the  rules  of 
his  art  in  order  to 
produce  what  would 
be  most  pleasing  and 
most  appropriate.  We 
can  only  therefore  re- 
gret that  BO  purely 
English  a  form  of 
sepulchral  design  be- 
gan and  ended  with 
this  one  act  of  conjugal 
devotion. 


Cn'iL  AND  Domestic 
Architectdke. 
One  of  the  most 
remarkable  character- 
istics of  English  archi- 
tecture, though  but 
a  negative  one,  is  the 
almost  total  absence  of 
any  municipal  build- 
ings during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  Guildhall 
of  London  is  a  late 
specimen,  and  may 
even  be  called  an  in- 
significant one,  con- 
sidering the  import- 
B'J9.  WBiihJua  LtDM  (nwioiwi).  anceofthocity.  There 

are  also  some  corpora- 
tion buildings  at  Bristol,  and  one  or  two  unimportant  town-halls 
in  other  cities  ;  but  there  wo  stop.  Nothing  can  more  vividly  express, 
how  completely  the  country  was  Frenchified  by  the  result  of  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  than  this  absence  of  municipal  architecture.    Till 
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a  very  recent  period  the  king,  the  baron,  and  the  bishop,  were  the 
estates  of  the  realm.  The  people  were  nowhere,  and  neither  munici- 
palities nor  guilds  could  assert  an  independent  existence. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  England  is 
rich  in  castles  beyond  any  other  country  in  Europe — especially  of  the 
Norman  or  Bound-arched  Gothic  age.  Germany,  as  already  pointed 
out,  has  some  fine  examples  of  the  Hohenstaufen  period.  France  has 
scarcely  any,  and  neither  France  nor  Germany  can  match  such  castles 
as  those  of  London,  Bochester,  Norwich,  Eising,  &c.  The  Welsh  castles 
of  the  Edwardian  period  form  an  unrivalled  group  of  themselves ;  and 
are  infinitely  superior,  both  in  extent  and  architectural  magnificence, 
to  the  much-lauded  robber-dens  of  the  Ehineland ;  while  such  castles 
as  Baglan,  Chepstow,  Eenilworth,  Warwick,  or  Windsor  are,  for  pic- 
turesque beauty  and  elegance  of  detail,  quite  unmatched,  except  by  one 
or  two  ruined  strongholds  in  the  North  of  France.  The  discussion 
of  their  merits,  however,  would  more  properly  come  under  the  head  of 
military  architecture,  which  is  excluded  from  this  work,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  entered  on  hero. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  draw  the  line  exactly  between  the  castle 
and  the  castellated  mansion,  the  moated  grange,  and  lastly  the 
mansion  or  manor-house,  which,  towards  the  end  of  the  Gothic  period 
had  become  so  numerous  in  England,  and  form  an  architectural  group 
so  beautiful  and  so  pecidiarly  English. 

Taken  altogether,  there  is  perhaps  no  class  of  buildings  to  which  an 
Englishman  may  turn  with  more  pride  than  the  educational  establish- 
ments which  the  Middle  Ages  have  left  him.  Though  in  some  cases 
entirely  rebuilt  and  no  doubt  very  much  altered,  still  the  colleges 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  retain  much  of  their  original  features,  and 
are  unrivalled  in  their  kind.  None  of  them,  it  is  true,  are  very  ancient 
as  we  now  see  them.  With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  earlier 
buildings  at  Merton,  the  greater  number  owe  their  magnificence 
to  the  days  of  Wykeham  (ob.  1426)  and  Waynflete  (ob.  148(3). 
It  was  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  (1422-1470)  that  the  great 
impulse  was  given,  not  only  within  the  limits  of  the  Universities,  but 
by  the  foundation  of  Eton  and  Winchester,  and  other  great  schools,  all 
which  belong  to  the  loth  century.  But  the  building  of  Gothic  or 
quasi-Gothic  educational  establishments  was  continued  till  the  death 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  ( 1 602). 

In  most  respects,  these  colleges  resembled  the  monastic  establish- 
ments which,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  may  be  considered  as  super- 
seding. The  principal  difference  was  that  the  church  of  the  monastery 
became  subdued  into  a  chapel  exclusively  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
inmates  of  the  college.  In  all  these  establishmentB,  whether  palaces 
or  colleges,  castles  or  manor-houses,  the  principal  apartment  was  the 
hall,  in  some  cases  subordinate  to  the  chapel  only.     It  was  on  the  halls 
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tliat  the  aicliitects  lavished  their  art,  and,  generally  speaking,  these 
are  most  entitled  to  be  considered  as  architectural  features.  Even 
now  there  are  in  England  at  least  a  hundred  of  these  halls,  either 
entire  and  in  use,  or  sufficiently  perfect  to  render  their  restoration 

easy.  All  have  deeply  and  beautifully 
framed  roofs  of  timber.  In  this  respect 
they  stand  alone,  no  wooden  roofs  on  the 
Continent  being  comparable  with  them. 

Among  them  the  largest  and  grandest 
is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  hall  of  the  King's 
Palace  at  Westminster,  as  rebuilt  by 
Richard  II.  Internally  it  is  239  ft.  long 
by  68  ft.  in  width,  covering  about  23,000 
superficial  feet.  The  hall  at  Padua  is  larger, 
and  so  may  some  others  be,  but  none  have 
a  roof  at  all  approaching  this  either  in 
beauty  of  design  or  mechanical  cleverness 
of  execution.  In  this  respect  it  stands 
quite  alone  and  unrivalled,  and,  with  the 
smaller  roof  of  St.  Stephen's  chapel  adjoin- 
ing, seems  to  have  formed  the  type  on 
which  most  of  the  subsequent  roofs  were 
framed. 

I'he  roof  of  the  hall  at  Eltham  (Wood- 
cut No.  G32),  which  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  is  inferior 
both  in  dimensions  and  design  to  that  at  W^estminster,  but  still  dis- 
plays clearly  the  characteristics 
of  the  style.  It  would  have  been 
better  if  the  trusses  had  sprung 
from  a  line  level  with  the  cills 
of  the  windows,  and  if  the 
arched  frame  had  been  less  fiat ; 
but  that  was  the  tendency  of  the 
age,  which  soon  became  so  ex- 
aggerated as  to  destroy  the  con- 
structive proportion  altogether. 
We  are  not  able  to  trace 
the  gradual  steps  by  which  the 
Fs^^  hammer-beam  truss  was  per- 
fected, but  we  can  follow  it 
from  the  date  of  the  hall  at 
Westminster  (1397),  to  Wolsey's  halls  at  Hampton  Court  and  Oxford,' 
till  it  passed  into  the  Jacobian  abominations  of  Lambeth  or  the 
Inner  Temple.  Among  all  these,  that  of  Kenilworth,  though  small 
(86  ft.  X  43  ft.),  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  beautiful.     It 


630.    Plan  of  Westminister  Hall. 
>Scale  100  ft.  to  1  In. 


631. 


Section  of  Westminster  liall. 
Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 
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belongs  to  an  ago  when  tho  style  adopted  for  halk  had  reached  its 
acm^  of  perfection  (middle  of  15th  century),  when  the  details  of  car- 
pentry had  been  mastered,  but  before  there  was  any  tendency  to  tame 
the  deep  framing  down  to  the  flatness  of  a  ceiling.  The  wooden 
roofs  ofchurchea  were  generally  flatter  and  less  deeply  framed  than  those 
of  the  halls,  which  may  have  arisen  from  thoir  being  smaller  in  span, 
and  being  placed  over  clerestories  with  little  abutment  to  resist  a 
thrust ;  but,  whether  from  this  or  any  other  cause,  they  are  generally 
Ic-'s  beautiful. 


G33.  HtJlafFiliicliiitElUiim, 

There  are  few  features  of  Mediaeval  art  in  this  country  to  which 
attention  could  be  more  profitably  directed  than  the  roof;  for,  whether 
applied  to  secular  or  eccleKiaetical  buildings,  the  framed  and  carved 
wooden  roof  is  essentially  English  in  execution  and  application,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  appropriate  manifestations  of  our 
national  art. 

Did  space  admit  of  it,  it  would  be  easy  to  extend  these  remarks, 
1  in  so  doing  to  explain  and  prove  a  great  deal  which  in  the  previous 


and 
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pages  it  has  been  necessary  to  advance  as  mere  assertion.  The  subject 
is,  in  fact,  practically  inexhaustible  ;  as  will  be  easily  understood  when 
it  is  remembered  that  for  more  than  five  centuries  all  the  best  intellects 
of  the  nation  were  more  or  less  directed  towards  perfecting  this  great 
art.  Priests  and  laymen  worked  with  masons,  painters,  and  sculptors ; 
and  all  were  bent  on  producing  the  best  possible  building,  and  im- 
proving every  part  and  every  detail,  till  the  amount  of  thought  and 
contrivance  accumulated  in  any  single  great  structure  is  almost  incom- 
prehensible. If  any  one  man  were  to  devote  a  lifetime  to  the  study 
of  one  of  our  great  cathedrals — assuming  it  to  be  complete  in  all  its 
Medieval  arrangements— it  is  questionable  whether  he  woidd  master 
all  its  details,  and  fathom  all  the  reasonings  and  experiments  which 
led  to  the  glorious  result  before  him.  And  when  we  consider  that  not 
in  the  great  cities  alone,  but  in  every  convent  and  every  parish, 
thoughtful  professional  men  were  trying  to  excel  what  had  been  done 
and  was  doing,  by  their  predecessors  and  their  fellows,  we  shall  under- 
stand what  an  amount  of  thought  is  built  into  the  walls  of  our 
churches,  castles,  colleges,  and  dwelling-houses.  If  any  one  thinks  he 
can  master  and  reproduce  all  this,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  be  mistaken. 
My  own  impression  is  that  not  one-tenth  part  of  it  has  been  reproduced 
in  all  the  works  written  on  the  subject  up  to  this  day,  and  much  of  it 
is  probably  lost  and  never  again  to  be  recovered  for  the  instruction 
and  delight  of  future  ages. 
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85 
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35 
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1  It  is  not  pretended  that  this  Table  Is  quite  correct  In  all  details,  but  it  is  sufficiently  so  to  present,  at 
a  glance,  a  comparative  view  of  the  fourteen  principal  churches  of  England,  and  to  show  at  least  their 
relative  dimensions. 
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There  are  few  countries  in  the  world  in  respect  to  whose  architecture 
it  is  so  difiBcult  to  write  anything  like  a  connected  narrative  as  it  is 
regarding  that  of  Scotland.  ThediflSculty  does  not  arise  from  the  pau- 
city of  examples,  or  from  their  not  having  been  stifficiently  examined 
or  edited,  but  from  the  circumstance  of  the  art  not  being  indigenous. 
No  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  ethnograph}''  of  art  would  suspect 
the  people  who  now  inhabit  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  of  inventing  any 
form  of  architecture,  or  of  feeling  much  sympathy  with  it  when  intro- 
duced from  abroad.  It  may  have  been  that  the  Celtic  element  was 
more  predominant  in  the  country  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  that  the 
Teutonic  race  only  came  to  the  surface  with  the  Beformation,  when 
they  showed  their  national  characteristic  in  their  readiness  to  destroy 
what  they  could  not  build.  If  this  were  not  so,  it  must  have  been 
that  their  priests  were  strangers,  who  brought  their  arts  with  them 
and  practised  them  for  their  own  satisfaction,  in  despite  of  the  feelings 
of  their  flocks. 

Briefly,  the  outline  of  Scotland's  architectural  story  seems  to  be 
this.  TUl  the  time  of  the  wars  of  the  Edwards,  the  boundary  line 
between  the  styles  on  either  side  of  the  border  cannot  be  very  clearly 
defined.  In  Scotland  the  forms  were  ruder  and  bolder  than  in  the 
South,  but  were  still  the  same  in  all  essential  respects. 

After  the  days  of  Wallace  and  of  Bruce,  hatred  of  the  English 
threw  the  Scotch  into  the  arms  of  France.  Instead  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular style  of  the  South,  we  find  an  increasing  tendency  to  copy  the 
Flamboyant  and  other  contemporary  styles  of  France,  tUl  at  last,  just 
as  the  stylo  was  expiring,  both  chui'ches  and  mansions  are  almost 
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literal  copies  of  French  designs.  But,  in  addition  to  these,  an  Irish 
element  is  strongly  felt :  at  lona  and  throughout  the  West,  extending 
— in  exceptional  cases  to  the  East,  as  at  Brechin  and  Abemethy.  It 
can  also  be  traced  in  the  Lothian  s  in  the  chapels  and  smaller  edifices 
of  the  11th  and  12th  centuides,  and  seems  to  be  the  ingredient  which 
distinguishes  the  early  Round- arched  Gothic  of  Scotland  from  the 
Norman  of  England.  Besides  these  three,  a  Scandinavian  element 
makes  itself  felt  in  the  Orkneys,  and  as  far  south  as  Morayshire ;  and 
even  Spain  is  said  to  have  contributed  the  design  to  Roslyn  Chapel, 
and  made  her  influence  felt  elsewhere. 

All  these  foreign  elements,  imported  into  a  country  where  a  great 
mass  of  the  people  belonged  to  an  art-hating  race,  tended  to  produce 
an  entanglement  of  history  very  difficult  to  unravel.  With  leisure  and 
space,  however,  it  might  be  accomplished ;  and,  if  properly  completed, 
would  form  a  singularly  interesting  illustration,  not  only  of  the  ethno- 
graphy of  Scotland,  but  of  art  in  general. 

The  buildings  of  David  I.  (1 1 24-1 165)  gave  an  immense  impulse  to 
the  round-arched  style,  which  continued  for  nearly  a  century  after 
his  time,  and  long  after  the  pointed  arch  had  been  currently  used  in 
the  South.  It  is  true  we  find  pointed  arches  mixed  up  with  it,  as  at 
Jedburgh,  but  the  pillars  and  capitals  are  those  of  the  earlier  onlers ; 
and  the  circular  arch  continued  to  be  used  from  predilection  wherever 
the  constructive  necessities  of  the  building  did  not  suggest  the  employ- 
ment of  the  pointed  form. 

The  feature  of  English  art  which  the  Scotch  seem  to  have  best 
appreciated  was  the  lancet  window,  which  suited  their  simple  style  so 
completely  that  they  clung  to  it  long  after  its  use  had  been  abandoned 
in  England.  This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  much  confusion  in 
the  dates  of  Scottish  buildings,  antiquaries  being  unwilling  to  believe 
that  the  lancet  windows  of  Elgin  and  other  churches  really  belong 
to  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  after  England  had  passed  through 
the  phases  of  circle  and  flowing  traceiy,  and  was  settling  down  to  the 
sober  constructiveness  of  the  perpendicular. 

Circle  tracery  is,  in  fact,  very  little  known  in  the  North,  and  English 
flowing  tracery  hardly  to  be  found  in  all  Scotland.  It  is  true  that  a 
class  of  flowing  tracery  occurs  everywhere  in  Scotland,  but  it  is,  both 
in  form  and  age,  much  more  closely  allied  to  French  Flamboyant  than 
to  anything  English.  It  was  used  currently  during  the  whole  period 
between  the  2nd  and  3rd  Hichards,  and  even  during  the  I'udor  period 
of  England. 

The  one  great  exception  to  what  has  been  said  is  the  east  window 
of  the  border  monastery  of  Melrose ;  but  even  here  it  is  not  English 
perpendicular,  but  an  original  mode  of  treating  an  English  idea,  found 
only  in  this  one  instance,  and  mixed  up  with  the  flowing  tracery  of 
the  period. 
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AFFINITIES  OF  STYLE. 


Of  Tudor  arcbitecturo  there  is  no  traoo  in  Scotland ;  neither  the 
four-centred  low  arch  nor  fan-vaulting  arc  to  be  found  there,  nor  that 
peculiar  claai  of  perpendicular  tracery  which  distinguished  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries  In  the  South.  At  that  period  the  Sootch  still 
adhered  to  their  flamboyant  style,  and  such  attempts  as  they  did  make 
at  perpendicular  work  were  so  cliuuBy  and  unconetructive  that  it  is 
little  wonder  that,  like  the  French,  they  soon  abandoned  it. 

In  BO  poor  and  thinly-populated  a  country  as  Scotland  was  in  the 

1  Ith  century,  it  woiald  be  in  vain  to  look  for  any  of  the  great  ecclesi- 
astical establishments  that  are  found  in  the  South.  The  churches 
seem  at  this  age  to  have  been  cells  or  small  chapels,  such  as  that  at 


Leuchars  or  Dalmeny,  closely  resembling  St.  Clement's  church  at 
Trondhjom,  and  a  little  larger  tlian  the  contemporary  edifices  so 
frequently  found  in  Ireland. 

Leuchars  is  poihaps  the  most  characteristic  and  beautiful  specimen 
of  its  class,  of  which,  like  the  contemporary  chapol  at  Cashel,  which 
it  much  resembles,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  typo.  Its  details  are 
not  only  rich,  but,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  woodcut,  bold  and  elegant 
at  the  same  time.     Both  internally  and  externally,  the  ornament  is 


>  TheilluatmtiODBin tbiacbaptcrbeing 
lakeii  from  the  beantifnl  vork  by  S.  W. 
BilllngB,  entitled  '  Tlie  Baraninl  and 
I\<xtejia8licol  Aiiliqiiitics  of  BcotloDil,' 
the  source  of  each  will  not  be  apeeifled, 
except  wbea  it  forms  an  ciceptiou  to  tbis 


rule.  Ur.  Billings'  ^ork  ia  cerliiiDlf  tbe 
molt  correct  and  beautiful  that  lias  yet 
appeared  on  tbe  subject,  and  if  completed 
with  tbe  nccecsai;  plans  and  otchitectuml 
ilt^tOiilB,  vould  be  unrivalled  us  a  mono- 
graph of  an  architectuial  province. 
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applied  in  so  masterly  a  manner  that  the  beauty  of  the  art  matea 
up  for  the  amallnesa  of  dimensions,  and  renders  it  one  of  tho  most 
interesting  churchea  in  Scotland. 

Uavid  I.  seems  to  have  been  the  first  king  who  gave  an  impulse  to 
the  monastic  establishments  and  to  the  building  of  larger  churches. 
His  endowment  of  the  great  border  abbeys,  and  his  general  patronage 
of  the  monks,  enabled  them  to  undertake  buildings  on  a  greatly  ex- 
tended scale.     The  churches  of  Jedburgh  and  Eelso,  as  we  now  find 


them,  belong  either  to  the  very  end  of  the  12th  or  beginning  of  the 
I3th  century.  They  display  all  the  rude  magnificence  of  the  Norman 
period,  used  in  this  inBtance  not  experimentally,  as  was  too  often  the 
case  in  England,  but  as  a  well-understood  style,  whose  features  were 
fully  perfected.  So  far  from  striving  after  novelty,  the  Scotch  archi- 
tects -were  looking  backwai-ds,  and  culling  the  beauties  of  a  long- 
established  style.  The  great  arch  under  the  tower  of  Kelso  is  certainly 
»  well-understood  example  of  the  pointed-arched  architecture  of  the 
ISIth  coutury,  wliile  around  it  and  above  it  nothing  is  to  be  seen  bni 
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circular-headed  openings,  combined  generally  with  the  beaded  shafts 
and  the  foliage  of  the  Early  English  period.  The  whole  ia  used  with 
a  Doric  simplicity  and  boldness  which  is  very  remarkable.  Sometimes, 
it  moat  be  confessed,  this  independence  of  constraint  is  carried  a  little 
too  far,  as  in  the  pier-arches  at  Jedbnrgb  (Woodcut  No.  634),  which 
are  thrown  across  between  the  circular  pillars  without  any  enbordinate 
shaft  or  apparent  support.  This  was  a  favourite  trick  of  the  later 
Gothic  architects  of  Germany,  though  seldom  found  at  this  early 
period.  Here  the  excessive  strength  of  the  arch  in  great  i 
excuses  it. 


tat.  Arcli«  in  Kel»  Abbry. 

Besides  the  general  grandeur  of  their  designs,  a  great  deal  of  the 
detail  of  these  abbeys  is  of  the  richest  and  beet  class  of  tho  age.  The 
favourite  form,  as  at  Leuchars,  is  that  of  circular  arches  intersecting 
one  another  so  as  to  form  pointed  sub-arches,  and  theac  are  generally 
ornamented  with  all  the  elaborate  intricacy  of  the  period,  such  as  is 
shown  in  Woodcut  Ko.  635,  taken  from  Kelso  Abbey  Chnrch, 

While  these  great  abbeys  were  being  erected  in  tho  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  kingdom,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Magnus  was  founded  at 
the  other  extremity,  at  Kirkwall  in  the  Orkneys,  This  building  was 
commenced  1137,  and  carried  on  with  vigour  for  some  time.  The  first 
three  arches  of  the  choir  (Woodcut  No.  036)  are  all  that  can  certainly 
be  identified  as  belonging  to  that  period.  The  arch  of  the  tower 
belongs  probably  to  the  14th  century,  and  the  vaulting  can  hardly  be 
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much  earlier.  The  three  aiche«  beyond  this  ore  still  ciicular,  though 
with  moiililinga  of  a  late  period.  It  is  said  that  these  were  not  com- 
pleted till  the  IGth  century. 


Farther  south,  arclies  of  this  late  age  could  not  have  been  built  in 
such  an  ancient  style,  but  we  can  believe  that  in  that  remote  corner 
the  old  familiar  modes  were  retained  in  spite  of  olianging  fashions; 
and  the  consequence  is  that,  though  the  building  of  tliis  cathedral  was 
carried  on  at  intervals  (luring  400  years,  it  is  at  first  sight  singularly 
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uniform  in  etyk,  and  bos  alt  the  cbaracteriBticH  of  an  old  Konuuu 
building,  as  may  bo  seen  from  tbc  woodcut. 


The  catbedral  of  Glasgow  (Woodcut  No.  642)  is  almost  the  only 
other  of  tbe  gicat  occleeiaetical  ediBces  of  Scotland  which  retains  its 
original  features  in  a  nearly  perfect  state.  It  is  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  moat  Batisfoctory  and  characteristic  bnildiugs  to  he  found  in  tbe 
country. 
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The  biehopric  was  founded  hy  David  I^  but  it  was  sot  till  after 
several  deetmctionB  by  fire  that  the  present  building  was  commenced, 
probably  abont  the  year  1240.  The  crypt  and  the  whole  of  the  choir 
belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century,  the  nave  to  the  14th,  the 
tower  and  apire  to  the  1 5th,  llie  central  aisle  never  having  been 
intended  to  be  vaulted,  the  architect  has  been  enabled  to  dispense 
with  all  pinnacles,  flying  buttresses,  and  such  expedients,  and  thus  to 
give  the  whole  outline  a  degree  of  solidity  and  repose  which  is 
extremely  beautiful,  and  accords  perfectly  with  the  simple  lancet 
openings  which  prevail  throughout. 


G3«.  -  (FrDinJ.Callle'iDncrlptlniofthlsCburehO 

The  whole  length  of  the  building  externally,  exclusive  of  the 

western  towers,  one  of  which  has  recently  been  pulled  down,  is  300 
feet,  the  breadth  73,  and  the  area  about  26,400  feet,  so  that  it  is  far 
from  being  a  largo  building ;  but  its  situation  is  ao  good,  and  its 
design  and  proportions  so  appropriate  and  satisfactory  throughout, 
that  it  is  more  imposing  than  many  others  of  twice  its  dimensions. 
The  spire,  which  is  219  feet  in  height  from  the  floor  of  the  church,  is 
in  perfect  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  building,  both  in  dimensions 
and  outline,  and  aids  very  much  the  general  effect  of  the  whole. 
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Tho  glory  of  this  cathedrul  is  its  crypt,  wliicli  in  uurivallud  in 
Britain,  aud  indeed  perhaps  in  Europe.  Almost  all  tlio  crypts  now 
found  in  Kn)j;lHnd  were  built  during  tlie  Koiiiiau  jwriod,  or  very 
early  in  the  jwinted  style.  That  at  Glasgow,  however,  bclongg  to  tlio 
jwrfectod  style  of  the  13th  century,  and  as  tho  ground  falls  rapidly 
towards  the  west,  the  architect  was  enabled  to  give  it  all  the  height 
required,  and  to  light  it  with  jwrfect  ease.     Here  the  crypt  actually 


extends  under  anil  beyond  the  whole  choir.  Had  there  liecn  an  ojioii- 
ing  in  the  centre  of  the  vault  (and  it  ia  by  no  means  clour  that  ono 
was  not  originally  intended),  it  would  be  more  like  a  Gorman  double 
church  than  anything  found  in  England.  There  is  a  solidity  in  its 
architoeturo,  a  richness  in  its  vaulting,  and  a  variety  of  perspective  in 
the  spacing  of  its  pillars,  which  make  it  one  of  the  most  perfect 
pieces  of  architecture  in  these  islands. 

In   the  crypt  and   lower    part  of  the  cliurch  the  windows  are 
generally  single  or  double  lancet,  united  by  an  arch.    In  the  clerestory 
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they  Bometimcs  take  the  form  of  throo  lancets,  nnit«(J,  aa  shown  in 
Woodcut  No.  C41,  by  an  imperfect  kind  of  tracery,  moi-e  in  accordance 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  building  than  the  more  complex  form  pre- 
valent in  England  at  the  same  period.  In  the  south  transept,  and 
some  of  the  later  additions,  there  is  tracerj-  of  considerable  elabora- 
tion and  beauty  of  design. 


FerhapB  the  mo>t  beautiftil  building  in  Scotland  is,  or  was,  the 
cathedral  of  Elgin.  The  province  of  Moray  in  which  it  was  situated 
was  so  lemotc  that  it  seems  to  have  been  ^wmparatively  undis- 
turbed by  the  English  wars,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  building 
was  erected  during  the  Edwardian  period,  with  all  the  beautiful 
details  of  that  ago.  The  scat  of  the  see  was  removed  from 
Spynie  to  Elgin  in  the  year  1223,  and  the  cathedml  commenced 
cont«mporaneoiiBly  with  those  of  Amiens  and  .Salisbury.     All   that 
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now  r<;iuiiiuK  of  this  jteriod  is  the  fragment  of  tlic  south  tran- 
sept (Woodcut  No.  644),  where  we  see  the  round  arch  reappearing 
over  the  pointed,  at  a  period  when  its  use  was  entirely  dieoontinued 


in  the  Sonth.  At  the  same  time  the  details  of  the  doorway  (Wood- 
cut No.  645)  show  that  in  other  respects  the  stylo  was  at  that  period 
as  far  advanced  n.s  in  England.     The  cathodnil  was  burnt  down  in 


ELGIN  CATHKDKAL. 
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1270,  and  again  partially  in  1390.     The  choir  and  other  parts  which 
etill  remain  were  built  eubeequently  to  the  firat  conflagration,  and 
escaped  the  second.    Thoeo  ]iarts  appear  at  first  sight  to  belong  to  the 
lancet  etyle  of  the  previous  century,  hut  uMcd  with  the  details  and 
tracery  of  the  Edwardian  [wriod,  and  with  a  degree  of  beauty  hardly 
surpassed  anywhere.     Ae  comimred  with  English  cathedrals,  that  at 
Elgin  must  Iw  considered  as  a  small  church,  being  only  263  ft.  in 
length  internally,  and  »2  wide  across  the 
five  aisles  of  the  nave.    It  is  very  beauti- 
fully arranged,  and  on  the  whole  is  per- 
haps more  elegant  in  plan  than  any  of 
the   Southern  examples.      As  a  mecha- 
nical design,  its  worst  fault  is  that  the 
piers  supporting  the  central  tower  want 
strength  and  accentuation.     As  will  he 
I   seen  from  the  plan,  an  attempt  was  made 
•  to   throw  the   weight  of    the  tower  on 
the  transept  walla,  which  arc  built  solid 
for  this  purpose;    hut  thin  was   artisti- 
cally a  mistake,    while   mechanically  it 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  tower  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.     The 
choir  (see  Woodcut  No.  643),  is  termi- 
nated by  what  is  virtually  a  great  east 
window,  but  with  piers  between  the  com- 
,,-._,  ^  .  .  .    .r-        partmenta  instead  of  niullions.      As  an 

ett.      I'lmi  iif  Eldin  rilhoJral.    (Irnoi     '  _  ... 

im0rigtn.ipiiui.)s«i9ii-iici.toiin.  architectural  object  this  is  a  far  more 
stable  and  appropiiate  design  than  a 
great  muUioned  window  like  that  of  York  and  others  in  England. 
But  the  latt«r  must  be  judged  of  as  frames  for  glass  pictures,  which 
Elgin  is  by  no  means  so  well  suited  to  display.  Its  details,  however, 
are  exquisite,  and  the  whole  design  very  rich  and  beautiful.    - 

The  north  and  south  adsles  of  the  nave  and  the  chapter-house 
were  rebuilt  after  the  last  destruction,  and  belong  to  the  16th 
century.  These  parts,  though  very  charming,  display  generally  the 
faults  of  the  Scotch  flamboyant  stylo,  and  show  a  certain  amount  of 
heaviness  and  clumsiness  mixed  with  the  flowing  and  unconstructive 
lines  of  this  class  of  tracery,  which  nothing  could  redeem  bnt  the 
grace  and  elegance  with  which  the  French  always  used  it. 

Next  in  beauty  to  Elgin  Cathedral  is  the  Holl-known  abbey  at 
Melrose.  This,  though  founded  contemporaneously  with  Jcdburgli  " 
and  Kolso,  was  entirely  rebuilt  during  the  Lancastrian  period,  and, 
owing  to  its  situation  near  the  border,  shows  much  more  afHiiity  to 
the  English  stylo  than  the  building  last  described.  The  nave,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  view  of  its  aisle  (Woodcut  No.  647),  is  of  a  bold, 
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solid  8tyle  of  architecture,  with  a  Tault  of  considerable  richsees. 
The  window  of  the  south  transept  is  the  moat  elegant  specimen  of 
Sowing  tracery  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  and  its  great  east  window 
(Woodcut  No.  C48),  as  berore  remarked,  ia  almoat  the  only  example 
of  the  perpendicular  style  in  the  North,  and  ia  equal  to  anything  of 
the  kind  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed. 


Few  of  the  architectural  antiquities  of  Scotland  are  so  well  known, 
or  have  been  ao  much  admired,  as  the  chapel  at  Roslyn  (Woodcut  No. 
649),  which  William  St.  Clair  cautted  to  be  erected  in  the  year  144(>. 
For  this  purpose  he  did  not  employ  his  countrymen,  but  "  brought 
artificere  from  other  regions  and  forraigne  kingdomcH,"'  and  employed 
them  to  erect  a  building  very  unlike  anything  else  to  be  found  in  Great 

Our  preaent  knowledge  of  styles  enables  us  to  pronounce  with  little 
doubt  that  his  architects  came  from  the  Spanish  peninsula.     In  fact, 

'  Brittoa'B  '  Arebitcctoral  Autlqaitie^,'  toI,  iIv.  p.  81. 
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there  ie  no  detail  or  ornament  in  the  whole  building  whieh  may  not 
be  traeed  back  to  Burgos  <)r  Bclem  ;  though  thoro  is  a  certain  clumsi- 
noss  both  in  the  carving  and  construction  that  betrays  the  work- 
manship of  persons  not  too  familiar  with  the  task  that  they  were 
employed  njwn.  'J'lie  building,  which  perhaps  exhibits  the  grcateet  affi- 
nity of  detail  to  the 
Chape]  is  the  church 
at  Belom  on  the  Ta- 
gus,  opi^osito  Lisltou 
(Woodcnt  Ko.  702). 
Nothing,  in  fact,  can 
welt  bo  more  similar 
than  the  two  arc. 
That  at  Itoalyn  is 
tlio  oldest,  having 
been  commenced  in 
1440.  Belom,  begun 
in  14fi8,  was  fiuishetl 
apparently  in  1511, 
at  which  date  the 
Scottish  example 
hardly  appears  to 
have  been  complete. 
Roslyn  Chapel  is 
small,  only  68  ft.  by 
35  ft.  internally.  The 
central  aisle  is  hut 
15  ft.  wide,  and  has 
the  Southern  pecu- 
liarity of  a  tunnel- 
vault  with  only 
transverse  riba,  such 
aa  is  found  at  Fonti- 
froido  (Woodcut  No. 
310),  and  in  almost 
all  the  old  churches 
of  the  South  of 
ue.  ^i.•l  window,  Meinw,  France.     The   orna- 

ments between  these, 
whieh  were  painted  in  tlie  earlier  exaniples,  are  at  Roslyn  carved  in 
relief.  Tlie  vault,  aa  in  the  South,  is  a  tnie  roof,  the  covering  slalw 
being  laid  directly  on  the  extrados  or  outside  of  it,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  woodwork,  a  circumstance  to  whicli  the  chapel 
owes  its  preservation  to  tlio  present  day.  Beyond  the  upper  chapel 
is  a  sul)-chft]H;l  (Woodcut  No.   05<IJ,  displaying  the  same    mode  of 
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vaulting  in  a  simpler  form,  but  equally  foreign  and  unlike  the  usual 
form  of  vaults  in  Scotland. 

Another  very  interesting  chapel  of  the  same  class  is  that  now  used 
aa  the  church  at  Bothwel!,  near  Glasgow.     Like  Roelyu,  it  has  the 
peculiarity  unknuwii  in  England,  though  common  in  the  South  of 
France,  of  a  tunnel-vault  with  a  stone  roof  resting  directly  upon  it. 
It  is  not  large,  measuring  only  58  feet  by  22,  internally.     The  beauty 
of  its  details,  however — late 
in   the  14th  century  —  and 
the  simplicity  of  its  outline, 
combined  with  the  solidity 
of  its  stone  roof,  impart  to 
tlie  whole  an  air  of  grandeur 
far  greater  than  its  dimen- 
sions would  justify.      Had 
it  been  constructed  with  a 
timber    roof,    as   usual    iu 
churches    of   its    date,    it 
would  hardly  be  considered 
remarkable,    but    it    is    re- 
deemed both  internally  and 
estemally  by  its  stene  roof. 
As  will  be  seen  from  Wood- 
wH.   swmiu«fofBothwoun.^Kh.^^(KrQma]».«inB     ^^^^    jj^^   ggj,    the  arrange- 
ment of  the  stones  forming 
the  roof  is  very  elegant,  and 
/"*:  gave  rise  to  a  fonn  of  battle- 

/;  _        ment  frequently  found  after- 
X  wards  in  Scotland,  though 

f  generally  used   only   as  an 

ornament.' 
The   chapel    attached    to 
the   palace  at  Holyrood   is 
of  a  very  different  character 
em.       Kitchorof  RMfoiBMbviftiniuiTh.  from  that  at  Goslyn  ;  being 

infinitely  more  beautiful, 
though  not  nearly  so  curious.  The  building  was  originally  founded 
by  David  I.  in  1128,  but  what  now  remains  belongs  to  the  latter 
end  of  the  13th  or  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  and  has  all  the 
elegance  of  the  Edwardian  style  joined  to  a  massiveness  which  in 
England  would  indicate  a  far  earlier  period.  Some  of  its  details 
(as   that  shown,  Woodcut  No.  653)  are  of  a  beautiful  transitional 

■  Fot  tlio  dravings  ttnd  information  I  debtc<)    to   Mr.  John    Honpymaii,  jun., 
regarding  Bothwell  Church,   I   nm    in- |  architect,  of  Olfisgow. 
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character,  though  not  so  early  as  might  1)0  Buspeoted ;  and  others 
(such  as  Woodcut  No.  654)  havo  the  rich  but  foreign  aspect  tliat 
generally  characterises  the  architecture  of  Scotland. 

The  nave  of  the  cathedral  of  Aberdeen  is  still  sufficiently  entire  to 
be  used  as  a  church,  and  witji  it«  twin  western  Bpires  of  bold  caetcllatcd 
design  is  an  impressive  building;  but  it  has  a  character  of  over- 
heaviness  arising  from  the  materiftl  used  being  granite,  which  did 
not  admit  of  any  of  the  lighter  graces  of  Gothic  art. 


The  cathedral  of  St.  Andrew's  must  at  one  time  have  been  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  Scotland,  but  fragments  only  of  its  east  and  west 
ends  now  I'emain.  They  suffice  to  show  that  it  was  of  coneidcrable 
dimensions,  and  inferior,  perhaps,  only  to  Elgin  and  Molivjso  in  lieaiity 
of  detail. 

Besides  these  Ihercaro  in  Scotland  many  ruined  monastic  ostabli eh- 
mcnts,  all  evincing  more  or  loss  lieauty  of  dcsigii  and  detail.  One  of 
the  moat  remarkable  of  these  is  Dnnfermlino,  whose  nave  is  of  ii  Iwld, 
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round-arched  stylo,  very  liko  what  Durham  Cathedral  would  have  been 
had  it  boon  intended  (ae  thia  weis)  for  a  wooden  roof.     The  other  parts 
display  that  intermixture  of  styles  so  usual  in  monastic  buildings ; 
bold  billeted  arches,  as  in  Woodcut  No.  055,  being  surmounted  by 
vaults  of  ft  much  later  dato.     But  Scotch  vaulting  was  in  general  bo 
massive  and  rich  that  it  requires  the  eye  of  an  archteologist  to  detect 
a  difference  that  is  never  offensive  to  the  true  artist.     Among  the  re- 
maining specimcni* 
ai-e  Dumblano,  Alicr- 
brothock,  Arbroath, 
and  Dunkcld,  a  win- 
dow ofwhich  (Wood- 
cut   No.   656)   is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the 
Scotch   flamboyant, 
identical   in  design 
with    one    still  ex- 
isting   in  Linlith- 
gow parish  church, 
and  very  similar  to 
many    found    else- 
where.      The  west 
doorway  in  the  last- 
named  church  is  a 
pleafling     specimen 
of  the  half  Conti- 
nental '  manner  in 
which  that  feature 
was  usually  treated 
in  Scotland. 

It    has    already 
been  hioted  that  tho 
Scotch  unwillingly 
abandoned  the  cjr- 
059.  ixionr*)-,  SI,  Giios'f,  Whibnruii.  cular  ftfchway, espe- 

cially as  a  decorative 
feature,  and  that  they  indeed  retain  it  occasionally  thoughout  the 
whole  of  the  Middle  Ages,  though  with  the  details  of  the  period. 
The  doorway  illustrated  in  Woodcut  No.  658,  from  Saint  Giles's, 
Edinburgh,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  and  so  is 
tho  next  illustration,  from  Pluscardine  Abbey.      Similar  doorways 

'  The  same  clnsa  of  tracery  ia  found  ia  '  being  almnat   abiolutcly  idsoticaJ   with 
tlio  L&mberti   tvirche  at  Muiistor.  and  I  the  Scotch  examples, 
l^nerall;  in  Wcatplinliji ;  some  epeciiucDH 
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occur  at  MelroBu  and  C'lofwliei-e.  For  canopies  of  tombs  ami  Biichlikc 
[nivpoKOB,  tliKciiculararcli  is  aliiioMt  as  coiniuoii  as  tlio  iwiiited.  Other 
examjik-s  aro  Tomnl  at  lona,  thoiigli  there  the  Liuldiiigs  are  neaily  an 
exceptional  ami  Oontinental  in  design  as  Uoitlyii  itself — the  circular 
pier-arch  is  used  with  the  mouldings  of  the  lUth  century,  and  the 
{tointed  arch  ik  placed  on  a  capital  of  intertwincil  dragons,  more 
worthy  of  a  Runic  cross  or  tonihstono  than  a  Gothic  edifice.  The 
twwer  windows  are  filletl  with  a  qnatrefuil  tnicery  (Woodcut  No.  660), 


in  a  manner  very  unusual,  and  a  mode  of  construction  is  a<1aptcd 
which  does  not  perhaps  exist  anywhere  clue  in  Britain.  The  whole 
group,  in  fact,  is  as  exceptional  as  its  Bituution,  and  as  remote  from 
the  usual  modes  of  architecture  on  the  mainland. 

Tlio  early  Scotch  vaults,  as  already  mentioned,  were  singularly 
bold  and  massive,  and  all  their  mouldings  were  chamcteriHcd  hy 
strength  and  vigour,  as  shown  in  tlie  examples  taken  from  Glasgow 
and  Dunfermline  (W<x)deut8  Nos.  C40.  055).     At  a  later  jK'riod,  how- 
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ever,  when  tlie  English  were  using  perpendicular  tracery,  and  when 
the  invention  of  fan  vaulting  was  beginning  to  be  introduced,  the 
Scotch,  with  the  flamboyant  tracery  of  the  French,  adopted  also  their 
weak  and  unconstructive  modes  of  vaulting.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  as  poor  a  vault  as  that  of  the  lately  destroyed  Trinity  College 
Church,  Edinburgh  (Woodcut  No.  661),  erected  contemporaneously 
with  the  elaborate  vaulting  of  the  royal  chapels  in  England  ;  and  not 
only  in  this  but  in  every  other  respect  it  is  to  the  Continent,  and 
not  to  their  nearest  neighbours,  that  we  must  at  this  late  period  look 
for  analogies  with  the  architecture  of  the  Scotch* 

Scotland  is,  generally  speaking,  very  deficient  in  objects  of  civil 
or  domestic  architecture  belonging  to  the  Middle  Ages.  Of  her  palaces, 
Holyrood  was  almost  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  Edinburgh 
Castle  entirely  remodelled.  Stirling  still  retains  some  fragments  of 
ancient  art,  and  Falkland  seems  on  the  verge  of  the  Kenaissance. 
Linlithgow  perhaps  alone  remains  in  its  original  state,  a  fine  specimen 
of  a  fortified  palace,  with  bold  flanking  towers  externally,  and  a  noble 
courtyard  in  the  centre. 

There  are,  besides  these,  numberless  square  towers  and  fortalices 
scattered  over  the  country,  which  were  the  residences  of  the  turbulent 
barons  of  Scotland  during  the  Middle  Ages;  but  none  of  these  can 
properly  bo  called  objects  of  architecture. 

The  baronial  edifices  of  the  succeeding  age  give  the  impression  of 
belonging  to  an  earlier  style,  which  was  retained  in  this  wild  country 
long  after  it  had  been  laid  aside  elsewhere.  They  are  as  remarkable 
as  any  class  of  buildings  erected  after  the  Middle  Ages,  both  for 
originality  and  picturesqueness.  But  they  were,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  built  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne  of 
England,  and  all,  when  closely  examined,  display  features  belonging 
to  the  Renaissance  style.  Their  description  would  therefore  be  more 
appropriate  in  a  subsequent  volume  than  in  a  chapter  devoted  to  the 
Gothic  architecture  of  Scotland. 
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Decorations. 

The  history  of  arcliitecture  in  Ireland  fomis  as  distinct  a  contrast  to 
that  of  Scotland  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  At  a  very  early  period 
the  Irish  showed  tliomselves  not  only  cajiablo  of  inventing  a  style 
for  themselves,  but  perfectly  competent  to  carry  it  to  a  successful 
issue,  had  an  opjiortunity  ever  been  afforded  them.  BuJ  this  has  not 
yet  happened.  Before  the  English  conquest  (11 G9)  the  country  seems 
to  have  been  divided  into  a  number  of  small  states,  whoso  chieftains 
occupied  the  scant  leisure  left  them  between  the  incursions  of  the 
Danes  and  other  Northmen,  in  little  wars  among  themselves.  These 
were  never  of  such  importance  as  to  yield  glory  to  either  party,  though 
amply  sufficient  to  retard  the  increase  of  population  and  to  banish  that 
peace  and  sense  of  security  which  are  indispensable  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  softer  arts.  Yet  during  that  period  the  Irish  built  round  towers 
and  oratories  of  a  beauty  of  form  and  with  an  elegance  of  detail  that 
charms  even  at  the  present  day.  Their  metal  work  showed  a  true 
appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  material,  and  an  artistic  feeling  equal 
in  kind,  if  not  in  degree,  to  anything  in  the  best  ages  of  Greece  or 
Italy ;  and  their  manuscripts  and  paintings  exhibit  an  amount  of  taste 
which  was  evidently  capable  of  anything. 

After  the  conquest,  the  English  introduced  their  own  pointed  archi- 
tecture, and  built  two  churches  in  Dublin  which,  in  dimensions  and 
detail,  differ  very  little  from  English  parish  churches.  But  beyond 
the  Pale  their  influence  was  hardly  felt.  Whatever  was  done  was 
stamped  with  a  character  so  distinctly  Irish  as  to  show  how  strong  the 
feeling  of  the  people  was;  and  sufficient  to  prove,  with  our  knowledge 
of  their  antecedents,  how  earnestly  and  how  successfully  they  would 
have  laboured  in  the  field  of  art  had  circumstances  been  favourable  to 
its  development.  For  seven  centuries,  however,  the  two  races  have 
lived  together,  hating  and  hated,  and  neither  capable  of  comprehending 
the  motives  or  appreciating  the  feelings  of  the  other.  It  was  not  that 
the  Saxon  was  tyrannical  or  unjust,  but  that  he  was  prosaic  among 
a  people  whose  imagination  too  often  supplied  the  .place  of  reason,  and 
that  he  was  strong  among  those  who  could  not  combine  for  any  steady 
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purpose.  His  real  crime  was  that,  like  the  leopard,  he  could  not  change 
his  spots.  He  belonged  to  a  different  race,  and  the  Irish  have  alwaj-s 
chosen  to  cherish  the  idea  of  vengeance  and  suffer  the  derangement 
consequent  on  it,  rather  than  enjoy  j)eaoo  and  prosperity  under  those 
they  hated.  Art  is  a  plant  too  tender  to  flourish  in  the  garden  of 
hatred,  and  it  has  consequently  been  long  banished  from  Irish  soil, 
though,  under  gentler  influences,  it  is  probable  that  it  might  bo  more 
easily  revived  and  more  successfully  cultivated  there  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  British  Isles. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  art  in  Ireland  for  the  future,  the 
history  of  the  past  is  sufficiently  discouraging. 

The  cathedral  of  Dublin  must  always  have  been  a  second-class 
edifice  for  a  metropolitan  church,  and  those  of  Cashel  and  Kildare, 
which  are  as  celebrated  and  as  important  as  any  in  Ireland,  are  neither 
so  large  nor  so  richly  ornamented  as  many  English  parish  churches. 
The  cathedral  of  Lismore  has  entirely  disappeared ;  and  generally  it 
may  be  asserted  that,  throughout  the  country,  there  is  not  one  cathe- 
dral church  remarkable  for  architectural  beauty  or  magnificence, 
though  many  are  interesting  from  their  associations,  and  picturesque 
from  the  state  of  ivy-clad  ruin  in  which  they  appear. 

The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  monasteries — they  are  nume- 
rous ;  and  many,  though  small,  are  rich  in  detail.  One  of  the  most 
elaborate  is  that  of  the  Holy  Cross  near  Cashel,  erected  in  the  loth 
century.  This,  like  every  other  building  of  the  Gothic  period  in 
Ireland,  shows  a  strong  affinity  to  the  styles  of  the  Continent,  and  a 
clearly  marked  difference  from  those  of  this  country. 

Some  of  the  monasteries  still  retain  their  cloisters,  which,  in  all 
instances,  have  so  foreign  an  aspect  as  to  be  quite  startling.  That  at 
Muckross  (Eallarney)  retains  the  round  arch  on  two  sides  with  the 

'  details  of  the  15th  century.     That  at  Kiloonnel  (Woodcut  No.  662)  ^ 

looks  more  like  a  cloister  in  Sicily  or  Spain  than  anything  in  the 
British  Islands.     None  of  them  seem  large.     The  last  named  is  only 

k  48  ft.  square,  though,  if  more  extensive,  it  would  be  out  of  place  com- 

pared with  the  rest  of  the  establishment. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  parish  church  of  any  importance  which 
was  built  in  Ireland  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Pale  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  nor,  indeed,  could  it  be  expected  that  there  should  be.  The 
parochial  system  is  singularly  unsuited  to  the  Celtic  mind  at  all 
times,  and,  during  the  Gothic  period,  the  state  of  Ireland  was  espe- 
cially unfavourable  to  its  development,  even  if  any  desire  for  it  had 
existed.  What  the  Celt  desiderates  is  a  hierarchy  who  will  take  the 
trouble  of  his  spiritual  cares  off  his  hands,  and  a  retreat  to  which  he  can 


*  The  woodcuts  in  this  chapter  are, 
■with  one  or  two  exceptions,  borrowed  from 


Wilkinson's  *  Ancient  Architeotare  and 
Geology  of  Ireland." 
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letire  for  repose  when  the  escitemeot  of  imagination  no  longer  eufiicca 
to  supply  his  daily  intellectual  wants.  These  may  lead  to  a  consider- 
able development  of  cathedral  and  monastic  establishments,  but  not 
to  that  self-governing  parish  eyatcm  which  is  so  congenial  to  the 
Saxon  mind. 

View  it  as  we  will,  the  study  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Ireland  is  a 
melancholy  one,  and  only  too  truly  confirms  what  we  know  from  other 
souj-ces.  It  does  not  even  help  us  to  answer  the  question  whether  or 
not  Ireland  could  successfnlly  have  governed  herself  if  left  alone.  All 
it  does  tell  us  is  that,  from  the  accidental  juxtaposition  of  two  anta- 
gonistic races,  one  of  them  has  certainly  failed  hitherto  in  fulfilling 
the  artistic  mission  which,  under  favourable  circumstances,  it  seems 
eminently  qualified  to  perform. 


*»-  (.loilM.  liilcDDntl  Abbe;. 

From  these  caiises,  the  Gothic  antiquities  of  Ireland  would  not 
deserve  much  notice  in  a  work  not  specially  devoted  to  that  one 
subject,  were  it  not  that,  besides  these,  Ireland  possesses  what  may 
properly  be  called  a  Celtic  style  of  architecture,  which  is  as  interesting 
in  itself  as  any  of  the  minor  local  styles  of  any  part  of  the  world,  and, 
so  far  as  at  present  known,  is  quite  peculiar  to  the  island.  None  of 
the  buildings  of  this  style  are  large,  though  the  oniaraents  on  many 
of  them  are  of  great  lieanty  and  elegance.  Their  chief  interest  lies  in 
their  singularly  local  character,  and  in  their  age,  which  probably 
extends  from  the  5th  or  Cth  century  to  the  time  of  the  English  con- 
quest in  1169,  They  consist  principally  of  churches  and  round  towere, 
together  with  crosses  and  a  number  of  other  antiquities  hardly  coming 
within  the  scope  of  this  work. 

No  Irish  church  of  that  period  now  remaining  is  perhaps  even  CO  ft. 
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in  length,  and  generally  they  are  very  much  smaller,  the  most  common 
dimensions  being  from  20  to  40  ft.  long.  Increase  of  magnificence 
was  sought  to  be  attained  more  by  extending  the  number  of  churches 
than  by  augmenting  their  size.  The  favourite  number  for  a  complete 
ecclesiastical  establishment  was  7,  as  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  this 
number  being  identical  with  that  of  the  7  Apocalyptic  Churches  of 
Asia.  Thus,  there  are  7  at  Glendalough  and  7  at  Cashel ;  the  same 
sacred  number  is  found  in  several  other  places,^  and  generally  two  or 
three  at  least  are  found  grouped  together. 

As  in  Greece,  too,  the  smallness  of  the  churches  is  remarkable. 
They  were  not  places  for  the  assembly  of  large  congregations  of  wor- 
shippers, but  were  oratories,  where  the  priest  could  celebrate  the  divine 
mysteries  for  the  benefit  of  the  laity.  In  fact,  no  church  is  known  to 
have  existed  in  Ireland  before  the  Norman  Conquest  that  can  be  called 
a  basilica,  none  of  them  being  divided  into  aisles  either  by  stone  or 
wooden  pillars,  or  possessing  an  apse,  and  no  circular  church  has  yet 
been  found— nothing,  in  short,  that  would  lead  us  to  believe  that 
Ireland  obtained  her  architecture  direct  from  Eomo ;  wliile  everything, 
on  the  contrary,  tends  to  confirm  the  belief  of  an  intimate  connection 
with  the  farther  East,  and  that  her  earlier  Christianity  and  religious 
forms  were  derived  from  the  East,  by  some  of  the  more  southerly 
commercial  routes  which  at  that  period  seem  to  have  touched  on 
Ireland. 

A  good  deal  of  uncertainty  and  even  of  ridicule  has  been  thrown 
on  the  subject  of  the  Eastern  origin  of  the  Irish  Church  by  the 
extreme  enthusiasm  of  its  advocates,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason- 
able ground  for  doubting  the  fact.  At  all  events,  it  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  the  Christian  religion  did  not  reach  Ireland  across  Great 
Britain,  or  by  any  of  the  ordinary  channels  through  the  Continent. 
As  a  corollary  to  this,  we  must  not  look  for  the  origin  of  her  archi- 
tectural styles  either  in  England  or  in  France,  but  in  some  more 
remote  locality  whose  antiquities  have  not  yet  been  so  investigated  as 
to  enable  us  to  point  it  out  as  the  source  whence  they  were  derived. 

The  Irish  Celtic  churches  are  generally  rectangular  apartments,  a 
little  longer  than  they  are  broad,  like  the  small  one  on  the  island  of 
Innisfallen  on  the  lake  of  Killamey  (Woodcut  No.  663).  To  the 
larger  churches  a  smaller  apartment  of  the  same  proportions  is  added 
to  the  eastward,  forming  a  chancel,  with  an  ornamental  arch  between 
the  two. 

The  most. remarkable  of  these  now  existing  is  that  known  as 
Cormac's  Chapel,  on  the  rock  at  Cashel  (Woodcut  No.  664),  which 


*  Soveu  churches  are  also  found  at  Scat- 
tory  and  Innis  Caltra  in  Clare,  Tory  Island, 


Donegal,  Rattoo    in  Kerry,  Inchclorin, 
Longford,  and  Arranmore  in  Gal  way. 
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was  consecrated  in  tlie  year  1 1:I4.  It  is  a  umall  building,  65  ft.  long 
over  all  externally.  Tho  chancel  in  12  ft.  square  internally,  covered 
with  an  intersecting  vault ;  tho  nave  is  18  ft.  by  29,  and  covered  by  a 
tuunel'Vault  with  tranBYcree  ribs,  very  like  those  found  in  the  South 
of  France.  Externally,  as  shown  in  the  view,  it  has  two  square  towers 
attached  to  it  at  the  juncture  of  the  nave  and  chancel,  while  the  church 
itself  is  richly  ornamented  by  a  panelling  of  small  arches. 


Oratory.  Inolstllltn,  KlJUmwy. 


Ill  almost  all  cases  the  principal  entranco  to  these  churches  is  from 
tho  west,  opposite  to  the  altar.  The  chapel  at  Oashel  is,  however,  an 
exception,  since  it  has  both  a  north  and  a  south  entrance.  That  on  tho 
north  is  the  principal,  and  very  richly  oniamented.  The  same  is  the 
easo  at  Ardmore,  where  the  whole  of  the  west  end  is  taken  up  by  a 
bas-relief  mdely  roprosonting  scones  from  the  Bible,  and  the  entrance 
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iH  on  the  north  Bide  of  thu  iiuve.  Ou  these  i)riiiciijal  oiitrancca  all  the 
reeourcoB  of  art  were  brought  to  bear,  tbo  wiadows  gunurally  boiug 
very  Hmall,  and  apparently  never 
glazed.  There  is  a  doorway  at 
Freshford  in  Kilkenny,  and  an- 
other at  Aghadoe  near  Killur- 
iiey,  which  for  elegaaco  of  detail 
will  bear  comparison  with  any- 
thing  in  England  or  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  the  same  aga 

One  of  the  peculiaritiee  of 
these  churohea  ia,  that  they  wore 
nearly  all  designed  to  have  stone 
roofs,  no  wood  being  used  in 
their  constniction.  The  annexed 
section  (Woodcut  Ko.  665)  of 
the  old  church  at  Eillaloe,  be- 
longing probably  to   the  10th 

century,  will  explain  how  this       •«,        s««™otCiui*i.Kiii.i«. 
waa  generally  managed.      The 

nave  was  roofed  with  a   tunnel-vault  of  the   ordinary  form;    over 
this  is  a  chamber  formed  by  a  pointed  arch,  and  on  the  outside  of 


81.  KsTUi'i  Kitchen,  GleDdiloogb. 


theee  two,  the  roofing  alabo  were  laid.     Sometimes,  instead  of  being 
continuous,  the  upper  vault  was  cut  into  ribe,  and  the  roof  built  up 
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straight  externally,  with  horizontal  courses  resting  on  these  ribs. 
This  mode  of  double  roofing  was,  perhaps,  a  complication,  and  no 
improvement  on  that  adopted  in  the  South  of  France  in  the  same 
age  (Woodcuts  Nos.  312,  319),  but  it  enabled  the  Irish  to  make  the 
roof  steeper  than  could  be  effected  with  a  single  vault,  and  in  so 
rainy  a  climate  this  may  have  been  of  the  first  importance. 

The  roof  of  the  Cashel  Chapel  is  of  this  double  construction  ;  so  is 
the  building  called  "  St.  Kevin's  Kitchen  "  at  Glendalough  (Woodcut 
No.  666),  which  apparently  belongs  to  the  7th  century.  There  is 
another  very  similar  at  Kells,  and  several  others  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland,  all  displaying  the  same  peculiarity. 

Had  the  Irish  been  allowed  to  persevere  in  the  elaboration  of  their 
own  style,  they  would  probably  have  applied  this  expedient  to  the 
roofing  of  larger  buildings  than  they  ever  attempted,  and  might,  in 
so  doing,  have  avoided  the  greatest  fault  of  Gothic  architecture. 
Without  more  experience,  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  to  what  extent 
the  method  might  have  been  carried  with  safety,  or  to  say  whether 
the  Irish  double  vault  is  a  better  constructive  form  than  the  single 
Romance  pointed  arch.  It  was  certainly  an  improvement  on  the 
wooden  roof  of  the  true  Gothic  style,  and  its  early  abandonment  is 
consequently  much  to  be  regretted. 


Round  Towers  and  Oratories. 

The  round  towers  which  accompany  these  ancient  churches  have 
long  proved  a  stumbling-block  to  antiquaries,  not  only  in  Ireland  but 
in  this  country ;  and  mote  has  been  written  about  them,  and  more 
theories  proposed  to  account  fot  their  peculiarities,  than  about  any 
other  objects  of  their  class  in  Europe. 

The  controversy  has  been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  set  at  rest  by 
the  late  Mr.  George  Petrie>  He  has  proved  beyond  all  cavil  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  towers  now  existing  were  built  by  Christians, 
and  for  Christian  purposes,  between  the  5  th  and  13th  centuries ;  and 
has  shown  that  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  supposing  the 
remainder  to  be  either  of  a  different  age  or  erected  for  different  uses. 

Another  step  has  recently  been  made  by  Mr.  Hodder  Westropp, 
who  has  pointed  out  their  similarity  with  the  Fanal  de  Cimetiero, 
so  frequently  found  in  France,^  and  even  in  Austria  (Woodcut  No. 
530). 

To  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  Eastern  practice  of  lighting 
lamps  at  night  in  cemeteries  or  in  the  tombs  of  saints,  this  suggestion 


*  'The  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of 
Ireland  anterior  to  the  Anglo-Norman 
Invasion.'    Dublin,  1845. 


•  See  VioUet    le  Due,    *  Dictionnaire 
d' Architecture/  sub  voce. 
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Hoems  singularly  plaueiblc  when  coupled  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
custom  did  prevail  on  the  Continent  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is,  how- 
ever, far  from  being  a  complete  explanation,  since  many  of  these  towers 
have  only  one  or  two  very  small  openings  in  their  upper  storey ;  and 
there  is  also  the  staggering  fact  that  this  use  is  not  mentioned  in  any 
legendary  or  written  account  of  them  which  has  come  down  to  our 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  frequently  described  as  hell-towers, 
and  also  as  treasuries  and  places  of  refuge,  and  seem  even  better 
adapted  to  these  puipoaea  than  to  that  of  displaying  lights, 

I'hat  they  may  have  been  applied  to  all  these  purposes  seems 
clear,  but  a  knowledgo  of  their  use  docs  not  explain  their  origin  ;  it 
only  removes  the  difficulty  a  step  farther  back.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  show  whence  the  Irish  obtained  this  very  remarkable  form 
of  tower,  or  why  they  persevered  so  long  in  its  use,  vnth  peculiarities 
not  found  either  in  the  contemporary  churches  or  in  any  other  of 
their  buildings.  No  one  imagines  it  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
rude  builders  of  the  early  churches,  and  no  theory  yet  proposed 
accounts  for  the  perseverance  of  the  Irish  in  its  employment,  at  a 
time  when  the  practice  of  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe  was  so 
widely  different.  It  must  have  been  a  sacred  and  time-honoured 
form  somewhere,  and  with  some  people,  previous  to  its  current 
adoption  in  Ireland ;  but  the  place  and  the  time  at  which  it  was  fao, 
still  remain  to  be  determined.' 

Although,  therefore,  Mr.  Petrie's  writings  and  recent  investiga- 
tions have  considerably  naiTowed  the  grounds  of  the  inquiry,  they 
cannot  be  said  to  have  set  the  question  at  rest,  and  anyone  who  has 


*  Odc  of  the  tovcn  in  the  East  that  i  the  Eaet,  which  taaat  hare  had  a  model 
beara  mo»t  directly  on  the  Lialory  of  I  somewliere.  Praclically,  therefore,  IhU 
theae  Irish  towtn  ia  tbat  discovered  by  ' 
Di.  Tristram  near  Um  Basaa.  It  is  de- 
acribed  and  flguied  at  page  115  in  his  | 
work  on  the  '  Land  of  Moab ; '  bnt  unfor- 
tunately the  woodout  is  t»kea  from  the  ' 
sida  that  dues  not  represent  tha  doorway  i 
vith  the  cTosa  over  it  so  like  that  at 
Antrim  (WoodcutNo.  671),  and  alaewhere.  I 
Like  most  of  the  Irish  examples,  it  is  | 
situated  at  about  10  ft,  tiom  the  ground,  | 
There  is  no  other  opening  to  the  tower. 
except  one  on  each  fate  at  the  top.  It  ' 
has  also  the  pecuUority  that  it  stands 
free  but  close  to  a  auiajl  ocU  or  chapel,  I 
as  is  the  caae  with  almost  all  the  Irish  | 
towers.  The  one  point  in  which  it  differs  j 
from  the  Irish  examples  is  that  its  plan  j 

is  aquare  instead  of  being  circular.    This  j  »6j.         Doqtwbx  in  Tower  u  Um  Rasu. 
does  not  aeem  so  important  as  it  at  first  '  (FroB  »  PhuUpgmtph,) 

sight  may  appear,  seeing  how  many  cir-    Moabile  tower  may  be  described,  Uibet- 
cular  minarets  were  afterwards  erected  in  i  ni.*,  as  a  square  Irish  found  lower. 
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aeen  tho  towers  must  feul  that  there  is  still  room  for  any  amount  uf 
speculation  regarding  such  peculiar  monuments. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  they  are  placed  unsymmetrically  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  churehea  to  which  thoy  belong,  and  are  gene- 
rally of  a   different  age   and  different   style  of  maaonry.      Their 
openings,  from  tho   oldeet   to   the    most   modem,  generally  havo 
sloping  jamljs,  which  are  very  rare  in  tho 
churches,  being  only  found  in  the  earliest 
examples.     Their  doorways  are  always  at 
a  height  of  7,  10,  or  13  ft.  from  the  ground, 
while  tho  church  doors  are,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  always  on  tho  ground  level.     Hut 
more  thait  all  this,  there  is  an  unfamiliar 


Flflcoiig  Clupe],  «St.    Dwmj  in  Towtr.  KUdut. 

aspect  about  every  detail  of  the  towers  which  is  never  observed  in 
the  churches.  The  latter  may  be  rude,  or  may  be  highly  finished, 
but  thoy  never  have  tho  strange  and  foreign  appearance  which  tho 
towers  always  present. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  proof  of  their  Christian  origin  is  in 
most  cases  easy.  Woodcut  No.  666,  for  lostance,  shows  a  round 
tower  placed  upon  what  is,  undoubtedly,  a  Christian  ohapel,  and 
which  must  consequently  be  either  coeval  with  tho  tower  or  more 
ancient.  At  Clonmacnoise  (Woodcut  No.  668)  the  masonry  of  the 
tower  is  bonded  with  tho  walls  of  the  church,  and  evidently  coeval 


BOUND  TOWERS. 


therewith,    the   chancel   arch   being    undoubtedly   CbriBtian    round 
Gothic  of  the  10th  or  11th  century.     At  Kildare  the  doorway  of  the 


ToH«,  Kl1r»,  KUktim]', 


tower  (Woodcut  No.  669)  ia  likewise  of  unquestionable  Christian  art, 
and  an  integral  part  of  the  doeign,  though  it  may  be  somewhat 
oarlior  than  tho  foregoing ;  and  at  Timahoo  the  doorway  of  the  towor 
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is  richor  ami  luorc  elaborate,  but  at  the  aanic  time  of  a  style  eo  clcmuly 
resembling  that  of  Corutac'e  Chapol  ae  to  loavu  no  doubt  of  their  being 
nearly  of  tlie  same  ago.  The  only  remarkable  diiferenco  is  that  the 
jambs  of  the  doorway  of  the  tower  slope  eonsiderably  inwardx,  while 
all  those  of  the  chapel  are  perfectly  perpendicular.  Another  proof  of 
their  age  is,  that  many  of  the  doorways  have  Cliristian  emblems 
carved  in  relief  ow  their  lintels,  as  in  the  example  from  the  tower  at 
Donoughmoro  (Woodcut  No.  070),  or  that  from  Antrim  {Woodcut 
No,  'i71),  or  on  the  ixiund  tower  at  Brechin  in  Scotland, — emblems 
which,  from  their  position,  and  the  fact  of  their  Ijoiug  in   i-ulief, 


914.      Tower,  KentLlli,  Cork.  «J6.  ToKfT,  Anlmore. 

cannot  have  been  added,  and  must  therefore  be  considered  as  original. 
When  we  find  that  the  towers  which  have  not  these  indications  differ 
in  no  other  respect  ftx>m  those  that  have,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  tho 
conclusion  that  they  too  ai'e  of  Christian  origin ;  the  positive  evidence 
of  a  few  being  sufficient  to  overbalance  the  mere  absence  of  proof  in  a 
far  greater  number. 

Antiquaries  have  enumerated  118  of  these  monament«  as  still  to 
be  found  in  Ireland  ;  of  these  some  20  are  perfect,  or  nearly  so,  varying 
in  height  from  about  60  ft.  to  130  ft.,  which  is  the  height  of  the 
imperfect  one  at  Old  Kilcullen.  They  all  taper  upwards  towanls  the 
summit,  and  are  generally  crowned  with  a  conical  cap  like  that  at 
Clonmacnoiso  (Woodcut  No.  668),  though  not  often  constructed  in 
tho  herring-bone  masonry  there  shown. 
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The  towor  of  DevonUh  (Wooilcut  -No.  672)  may  be  taken  as  a 
typical  example  of  the  class.  It  ie  82  ft,  high,  with  a  conical  cap, 
and  its  doorway  aud  windows  are  all  of  the  form  and  in  the  position 
most  usually  found  in  monuments  of  this  class.  The  conical  cap  is 
frequently  omitted  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  battlemcnted  crown ; 
this  is  the  case  at  Kildare.  and  also  at  Kilree  (Woodcut  No.  673). 
In  one  instance,  and,  I  believe,  one  only,  the  base  of  the  tower 
ia  octagonal.  This  is  found  at  Kenoith,  county  Cork  (Woodcut 
No.  674).' 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  perfect  is  that  of  Ardinoro 
(Woodcut  No.  676),     It  is  of  excellent  ashlur  masonry  throughout, 
and  is  divided  externally  into  4  storeys  by  string-courses,  which  do 
not,  however,  mark  tho  position  of  the  floors  inside.     Its  mouldings 
and  details  lead  to  the  presumption  that  it  is  nearly  coeval  with 
Cormac's  Chapel,  Cashel,  and  that  consequently  It  must  l>elong  to  the 
r2th  century.     It  stands  within  the  precincts  of  the  rude  old  chuix-h 
mentioned  above,  and  when  explored 
not    long  ago  the    skeletons    of  two    '■ 
persons  were  found  below  its  founda-    ¥ 
tions,  placed  in  such  a  manner  ae  to     %' 
lead  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that 
it  was  a  place  of  Christian  burial  before 
tho  foundations  of  the  tower  were  laid. 

Tho  floors  which  divide  the  tower 
into    storeys  are   generally   of  wood,       ^^^     noorin  Tower  Kencith 
but  sometimes  of  masonry,  constructed 

OS  that  at  Keneith  (Woodcut  No.  676).      There  are  no  stairs,  but 
ladders  are  used  to  pass  from  one  storey  to  the  next. 

Several  instances  of  doorways  have  been  quoted  above.  Of  these 
no  two  are  exactly  alike,  though  all  show  the  same  general  charac- 
teristics. That  at  Monasterboice,  for  instance  (Woodcut  No.  677), 
has  an  arch  cut  out  of  a  horizontal  lintel  extending  tho  whole  way 
across,  while  that  at  Kilcullen  (Woodcut  No.  678)  has  the  arch  cut 
out  of  two  stones,  which  is  by  far  tho  most  usual  arrangement. 

The  windows  are  generally  headed  with  two  stones  meeting  at 
tho  apex,  ae  in  tho  three  examples  given  below  (Woodcut  Ko.  67fl) ; 
but  sometimes  the  window-head  is  either  a  flat  lintel  or  a  single 
stone  cut  into  the  form  of  an  aich,  as  at  Glcndalough  (Woodcut 
No.  680). 

Though  these  remarkable  towers  aro  of  extremely  various  forms, 
differing  according  to  their  ago  and  locality,  almost  all  exhibit  that 
jKiculiar   Cyclopean   character   of  masonry    which   has   led  to   such 


atGIiBziii.  in  the  chapters  on  SaraccDic 
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strango,  though  often  plansilile,  spcculationB ;  for  though  neithor 
their  detaila  nor  their  masonry  would  excite  remark  if  found  at 
Norha  in  Latiuiu  or  at  ^niadie  in  Acamania,  yet  here  thoy  staud 
alone  and  exceptional  to  everything  around  them. 

Whatever  may  have  beeu  their  origin,  there  onn  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  uflCB  to  which  they  were  applied  by  the  ChriBtiana^  they  were 
symbols  of  power  and  marka  of  dignity.  They  were  also  bell-towere, 
and  lamps  were  possibly  lighted  in  them  in  honour  of  the  dead.  But 
perhaps  their  most  important  use  was  that  of  keepe  or  fortaliccs :  to 


.    DuoTway^  Mnautcr1>di«. 


'3P 


WlDdowa  Id  Round  Tow 


which,  in  tronhlod  times,  the  church  plate  and  other  articles  of  valiao 
could  bo  removed  aud  kept  in  safety  till  danger  was  past. 

Ab  architectural  ohjc'cta  these  towers  are  singularly  pleasing. 
Their  outline  is  always  graceful,  and  the  simplicity  of  their  form  is 
such  as  to  give  the  utmost  value  to  their  dimensions.  Few  can 
believe  that  thoy  are  hardly  larger  than  the  pillars  of  many  porticoes, 
and  that  it  is  to  their  design  alone  that  tlicy  owe  that  apjicaranco  of 
size  thoy  all  present.  No  one  can  see  them  without  admiring  them 
for  these  qualities,  though  the  peculiar  fascination  they  possess  is  no 
doubt  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  mystery  which  still  hangs 
round  their  origin,  and  to  the  association  of  locality.  In  almost 
every  inst^ince  the  tower  stands  alone  and  ('ii'ct  liosidc  llii'  ruinr:  of  iin 
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anciont  but  dcacrtod  church,  and  among  the  mouldering  toml)etone8 
of  a  neglcct«d  or  desecrated  graveyard.  In  a  town  or  amid  the  bnsy 
hannts  of  men,  thoy  would  Iobo  half  their  charm ;  situated  as  they 
are,  they  are  among  tho  most  interesting  of  the  autiquitice  of  Europe. 

Thero  is  still  another  class  of  antiquities  in  Ireland,  older  i^erhaps 
than  oven  thoso  round  towers,  and  certainly  older  than  the  churches 
to  which  tho  towors  are  attached.  These  are  tho  circular  domical 
dwellings  found  in  the  west  of  the  island,  constructed  of  loose  atones 
in  horizontal  laj-ers  approaching  one  another  till  thoy  meet  at  tho 
apcic,  like  the  old  so-called  treasuries  of  the  Greeks,  or  tho  domes  of 
the  Jains  in  India.     Kuml>ers  of  these  are  still  to  be  found  in  remote 


SSI.  OntorjotliMiiTvs.    (From  IWrte's  'Ancient  AreliilMtureotliTlond.') 

parts,  sometimee  accompanied  by  what  are  properly  called  oratories, 
like  that  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  081,  taken  from  Mr.  Pctrie's  valuable 
work.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  oldest  plaees  of  worship  in  these 
islands,  belonging  proliably  to  tho  ago  of  St.  Patrick ;  and  it  iB  also 
one  of  the  smallest,  being  externally  only  23  ft.  by  10.  It  shows 
tho  strange  Cyclopean  masonry,  tho  sloping  doorway,  tho  stono  roof, 
and  many  of  the  elements  of  tho  suheequent  style,  and  it  is  at  tho 
same  time  bo  like  some  things  in  Lycia  and  in  India,  and  so  unlike 
almost  any  other  building  in  Europe,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  anti<[uariea  should  indulge  in  somewhat  speculative  fancies  in 
endeavouring  to  account  for  such  remarkable  phenomena. 

Ireland  is  not  rich  in  specimens  of  domestic  architecture  of  tho 
Middle  Ages,  but  such  fragments  as  do  exist  show  marked  variations 
from  tho  contemporary  stylo  in  England,  Such  biittlomente,  for 
instance,  as  those  which  crown  the  tower  of  Jer]>oint   Abbey  arc 
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identical  with  many  found  in  the  North  of  Italy,  but  verj-  unlike 
anything  cither  in  England  or  Scotland,  and  give  a  foreign  look  to 
the  whole  building  which  is  very  striking. 


The  samo  may  be  said  of  the  next  example  (Woodcut  Xo.  fi83) 
from  a  house  in  Galway.  Its  architecture  might  be  S^uinish,  but  ita 
ornamental  details  look  like  a  reminiscence  of  the  untwined  decoration 


of  a  Kunic  cross.     From  whatever  source  they  are  derived,  it  certainly 
was  not  England. 

Ballyromney  Court,  illustrateil  in  ^Voodcut  No.  684,  is  perhaps  the 
most  uMiial  form  of  an  Irish  mansion  in  the  last  ago  of  Gothic.     After 
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itd  time  the  Elisabethan  bocamo  tho  provalcat  styU'.  All  indi- 
viduality vanished  -with  the  more  complete  subjection  of  tho  country 
in  the  roign  uf  that  queon.     This  is,  no  doubt,  to  bo  regretted  ;  but, 


aa  before  remarked,  Ireland  is  interesting,  not  for  her  Gothic  bo 
much  as  for  her  Celtic  antiquities,  the  opoch  of  which  closed  as  nearly 
as  may  be  witli  the  English  conquest  in  1 1 69. 
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BOOK  VII. 


SPAIN  AND  rORTUGAL. 


CHAPTER    I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


SPAIN. 


INTRODUCTION. 


chronolo<;y 


DATES. 

Gothic  conquest — Athnulf     ....  A.n.    411 

Moorish  conquest 71 1 

Kingdomfl  of  Navarre  and  Arragon  OHta- 

bli^hed.  about 760 

SanclioJ.,  KlngofCoKtille      ....  1005 
Alphonm  YI.  unites  all  Northern  Spain 

into  one  kingdom 1072 

Henry  de  Be9an<;ou — ^foundation  of  king- 
dom of  Portugal 1C95 


DATKfl. 

Alphonso  III. — conquest  of  I'oledo  .     .  a.d.  10t<5 

(^onque8t  of  O/onlovH 1226 

„      „      Valencia 1238 

„      „      Seville  and  Murcia  .     .     .  1243 

Ferdinand  el  Santo  died 1252 

Alonno  el  Sabio 1252-12«t 

I'cdro  the  Cruel 135C-1369 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella 1474-1516 

Conquest  of  Oranadi 1J»2 


Spain  is  one  of  those  countries  regarding  the  architecture  of  which  it 
is  almost  as  difficult  to  write  anj'thing  consecutive  as  regarding  that 
of  Scotland.  This  does  not  arise  from  the  paucity  of  examples  nor 
from  their  not  having  been  examined  and  described,  but  from  the 
same  cause*  as  was  insisted  upon  in  speaking  of  Scotch  art,  that  the 
style  was  not  indigenous,  but  l)orrowed  from  other  nations,  and 
consequently  practised  far  more  capriciously''  than  if  it  had  been 
elaborated  bv  the  Spaniards  themselves. 

In  the  very  early  ages  of  their  architectural  history  we  do  find 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula  making  mde  attempts  to  provide 
themselves  with  churches.  These,  however,  were  so  unsuited  for 
their  purposes  tliat  so  soon  as  returning  prosperity  put  the  Spaniards 
in  a  position  to  erect  larger  edifices,  they  at  once  fell  into  the  arms  of 
the  French  architects,  who  had  advanced  far  beyond  them  in  the 
adaptation  of  classical  materials  to  Christian  purposes.  When  tired 
of  the  French  styles,  they  enlisted  the  Germans  to  assist  them  in 
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supplying  their  wants,  and  Italy  also  contribnted  her  influence, 
though  less  directly  than  the  other  two.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Moors  were  more  steadily  elaborating  their  very  ornate  but  rather 
flimsy  style  of  art  in  the  southern  pait  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
occasionally  contributed  workmen  and  ideas  whose  influence  may  be 
traced  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  When  all  this  passed  away 
with  the  Middle  Ages,  they  borrowed  the  Eenaissance  style  of  the 
Italians,  but  used  its  Doric  and  Corinthian  details  more  literally  and 
with  less  adaptation  than  any  other  nation.  With  these  classical 
materials  they  erected  churches  which  were  larger  and  more  gorgeous 
than  those  of  the  previous  styles,  and  admired  them  with  the  same 
unreasoning  devotion  they  had  bestowed  on  their  predecessors. 

So  far  as  we  at  present  know,  this  peculiarity  is  unique  in  the 
history  of  architecture.  Some  nations  are  content  to  worship  in 
bams,  or  to  dispense  with  temples  altogether.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
surprising  that  they  should  have  no  architecture,  or  should  throw  it 
aside  as  the  Scotch  did  the  moment  they  could  shake  off  its  trammels. 
But  the  Spaniards  loved  art.  They  delighted  in  the  display  of 
architectural  magnificence,  and  indulged  in  pomp  and  ceremonial 
observances  beyond  any  other  people  on  the  Continent. 

The  singularity  is,  that  though  endowed  with  the  love  of  architec- 
ture, and  an  intense  desire  to  possess  its  products,  nature  seems  to 
have  denied  to  the  Spaniard  the  inventive  faculty  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  supply  himself  with  the  productions  so  indispensable  to  his 
intellectual  nature.  We  can  perfectly  understand  how,  among  so 
Teutonic  a  people  as  the  Scotch,  architecture  should  be  found  planted 
in  an  uncongenial  soil  and  perish  with  the  first  blast  of  winter ;  but 
what  seems  unique  is  that,  planted  where  both  the  soil  and  climate 
seem  so  thoroughly  congenial  as  they  do  in  Spain,  it  should  still 
remain  exotic  and  refuse  to  be  acclimatised. 

If  we  knew  who  the  Spaniards  were  we  might  be  able  to  explain 
these  phenomena,  but  we  know  so  little  of  the  ethnography  of  Spain 
that  at  present  this  source  of  information  is  not  available.  The  term 
"  Iberian  "  hardly  conveys  a  distinct  idea  to  the  mind.  The  first  im- 
pulse is  to  say  they  must  have  been  Turanian ;  but,  if  so,  where  are 
their  tombs  ?  Few  tumuli  or  rude-stone  monumei7t8  exist  in  Spain, 
and  fewer  traces  of  sepulchral  ntes  or  ancestral  worship,  and  these 
have  been  so  imperfectly  described  that  it  is  difficult  to  reason  regard- 
ing them,  but  unless  they  do  exist  we  are  safe  in  asserting  that  no 
Turanian  people  lived  in  historic  times  in  Spain.  From  history  we 
know  that  the  Phoenicians  occupied  the  coast-line  at  least  all  round 
the  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  and  their  settlements  probably 
penetrated  some  way  into  the  interior.  The  facility  with  which  the 
Moors  conquered  and  colonised  the  country,  is  in  itself  sufficient  to 
prove  that  a  people  of  cognate  race  had  occupied  the  land  long  before 
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they  came  there ;  but  this  hardly  helps  us,  for  neither  the  Phoenioians 
nor  any  of  the  Semitic  races  were  ever  builders,  and  we  look  in  vain  in 
Spain  or  at  Carthage,  or  at  Tyre  or  Sidon,  for  anything  to  tell  us 
what  their  architecture  may  have  been.  The  Goths  who  invaded  Spain 
in  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  must  have  been  of  Teutonic  race, 
Aryans  pur  sang,  for  they  have  not  left  a  building  or  a  tradition  of 
one,  and  they  therefore  can  hardly  have  influenced  the  style  of  their 
successors  in  the  Peninsula.  Even  the  Moors  were  scarcely  an 
architectural  people  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  Their  mosques 
were,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  made  up  of  fragments  of  classical 
temples  arranged  without  art  or  design.  Their  palaces  were  orna- 
mented with  plaster  work  of  the  most  admired  complexity  of  design, 
coloured  with  the  most  exquisite  harmony;  but  all  this  was  the 
work  of  the  omamentalist,  hardly  of  the  architect.  It  was  perfectly 
suited  to  the  wants  of  an  elegant  and  refined  Oriental  race,  but  most 
ill  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  hardy  race  of  mountaineers  struggling 
for  freedom  against  the  invaders  of  their  birthright.  The  Celtic 
element  must  have  been  the  one  wanting  in  this  *'  olla  podrida  "  of 
nations  to  fuse  the  whole  together,  and  to  give  the  arts  that  impulse 
which  in  Spain  was  always  wanting.  All  the  other  elements  they 
seem  to  have  possessed,  but  the  absence  of  this  single  one  prevented 
them  from  attaining  that  unity  which  would  enable  us  to  follow 
their  story  with  the  same  interest  which  wo  feel  in  tracing  the 
development  of  the  arts  in  France  or  England.  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  result  in  Spain  is 
frequently  grand,  and  even  gorgeous,  though  never  quite  satis- 
factory. 

The  periods  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Spain  coincide  in  age  very 
nearly  with  those  in  this  country ;  far  more  nearly  than  with  France 
or  Italy,  or  any  other  nation.  Before  the  era  of  the  Cid  (1066-1099), 
which  was  coincident  with  that  of  William  the  Conqueror,  there 
existed  a  style  similar  in  importance  and  character  to  our  Saxon 
style.  This  the  Spaniards  call  "  obras  de  los  Godos,**  and  the  term 
may  be  practically  correct,  but  it  would  confuse  our  nomenclature  to 
call  it  the  "Gothic"  of  Spain.  "Asturian"  or  "Catalonian"  might 
nearly  describe  it,  but  for  the  present  some  such  indefinite  descrip- 
tion as  "  Early  Spanish ''  must  suffice. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  11th  century  it  was  overwhelmed,  as  in 
this  country,  by  a  wholesale  importation  of  French  designs.  These 
continued  to  be  employed,  as  if  no  Pyrenees  existed,  for  about  a 
century,  with  the  round  arch  in  all  the  decorative  features,  but  with 
an  occasional  tendency  to  employ  the  pointed  arch  in  construction. 

By  degrees  this  round-arched  style  grew  into  an  early  pointed 
Spanish,   which,  like  our  own  lancet,  is   more  national   and   more 
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characteristic  than  any  other  phase  of  the  art,  and,  like  it,  seems  to 
have  been  more  cherished  and  for  a  longer  time.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century  a  new  set  of  French  patterns  were  introduced; 
but  while  French  cathedrals  with  geometric  tracery  were  being 
erected  at  Toledo,  Burgos,  and  Leon,  in  the  provinces  they  continued 
to  adhere  to  the  simpler  and  more  solid  forms  of  the  earlier  style. 

During  the  14th  century  the  French  style  reigned  supreme,  with 
only  a  slight  touch  of  local  feeling  and  a  blight  infusion  of  Moorish 
details  in  parts,  till  in  the  loth  it  broke  away  from  its  prototype  into 
a  style  half  German,  half  Spanish,  with  all  the  masonic  cleverness 
so  fatal  to  the  style  in  Southern  Germany,  and  more  than  German 
exuberance  of  detail,  and  complexity  of  vaulting  expedients.  With 
these  the  style  continued  to  be  used  for  churches  as  late  as  in  England, 
and  long  after  the  classical  styles  had  become  universal  in  Italy  and 
fashionable  in  France, 

The  Gothic  style  was  not  entirely  disused  in  Spain  till  after  the 
middle  of  the  IGth  century,  but  there  its  history  ends,  no  attempt  at 
a  Gothic  revival  having  yet  been  perj)etrated  among  that  inartistic 
race.  It  may  come,  however;  but  they  would  adopt  Mexican  or 
Chinese  with  equal  readiness,  if  ei  her  of  these  styles  would  provide 
them  with  places  of  worship  as  gorgeous  and  as  suited  to  their 
purposes  as  those  they  now  possess.* 


*  So  much  of  the  information  retarding 
Spanish  architecture  which  is  contained 
in  the  following  pages,  is  derived  from 
Mr.  Street's  beautiful  work,  entitled 
*  Gothic  Arohiteclure  in  Spain,'  published 
in  18G5,  that  it  has  not  been  thought 
necessary  to  refer  specially  to  that  work 
in  the  text  Witit  one  or  two  excei'tions, 
all  the  plans  are  reduced  from  those  in 


Mr.  Street's  book,  and  many  of  the  wood- 
cuts are  also  his.  If  any  one  will  take 
the  trouble  of  comparing  the  verymengre 
account  of  Spanish  architecture  contained 
in  the  *  Handbook,'  with  what  is  said  in 
this  work,  they  will  at  once  perceive  my 
obligations  to  Mr.  Street.  His  work  is  a 
model  of  its  class,  and  has  quite  revolu- 
tionised our  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
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CONTENTS. 


Kound-arclied  Gothic :  Churches  at  Nanineo,  Bodn,  and  Leon— Early  Spanish  Gothic : 
Churcheu  at  Santitigo,  Zainom,  Toio,  Avila,  Salamaiicn,  and  Tarragona  —  Middle 
Pouited  Btyle  :  Churches  at  Toledo,  Burgos,  Leon.  Barcelona,  Manresa,  Gerona, 
Seville  —  Late  Gothic  style:  Churches  at  Segovia,  Villeua  —  Moresco  style: 
Churches  at  Tokdo,  Ilescas,  atid  Saragoza. 


Eauly  Spanish  Koun[)-auchei>  Gormc. 

As  miorlit  Le  expected  from  what  we  know  of  the  history  of  Spain, 
the  only  specimens  of  this  style  which  are  known  to  exist  in  the 
country  are  to  be  found  in  the  Asturias  or  in  the  recesses  of  that 
mountain  range  which  extends  from  Corunna  to  Barcelona.  It  was 
in  these  regions  alone  that  the  Spanish  Christians  found  refuge  during 
the  supremacy  of  the  Moslems  in  the  Peninsula,  and  were  free  to 
exercise  their  religious  forms  without  molestation. 

Four  or  five  examples  of  the  style  have  been  described  in  sufficient 
detail  to  enable  us  to  see  what  its  leading  features  were.  The  earliest 
appears  to  be  that  of  Santa  Maria  de  Naranco,  near  Oviedo,  said  to  be 
erected  a.d.  848.^  Another  is  San  Miguel  de  Lino,  which  appears  to  bo 
nearly  as  old.  A  third,  San  Salvador  de  Val  de  Dios,^  is  less  impor- 
tant than  the  other  two,  and,  though  peculiar,  more  like  an  Irish  or 
French  oratory  than  the  others.  A  fourth  is  Santa  Cristina  de  Lino.^ 
San  Pablo,  Barcelona,*  may  be  of  about  the  same  age  as  these ;  and 
no  doubt  there  are  many  others  which  have  escaped  notice  from  their 
insignificant  dimensions. 

Among  these  the  most  interesting  is  that  first  named,  which 
stands  at  Naranco.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  (Woodcut 
No.  687),  it  is  unlike  any  contemporary  example  we  are  acquainted 
with.  Practically  it  is  a  Eoman  tetrastyle  amphi prostyle  temple,  if 
such  terms  can  be  applied  to  a  Christian  edifice ;  and,  so  far  as  we 
can  understand,  the  altar  was  placed  originally  in  one  of  the  porticoes, 
and  the  worship  was  consequently  probably  external.  The  great 
diflference  seems  to  have  been  that  there  was  a  lateral  entrance,  and 
some  of  the  communicants  at  least  must  have  been  accommodated  in 
the  interior.     The  omamenttition  of  the  interior  differs  from  classical 


'   Parcorisa,  *  Uiouordos  y  Bi-llezas  do  Espafia.'— AsluruiiJ,  p.  78. 
*  *  Moiiuuiouto.- Ar(hitrct(Mii('o>.'  '  Ibid.  *  ll.id. 
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models  more  than  the  plan.  The  columnB  ore  spiruJly  fluted— a 
classical  form— but  the  capitals  are  angular,  aud  made  to  support 
arches.  On  the  walla  also  tliero  are  curious  medallions  from  whicli 
the  vanlting-ribe  spring,  which  seem  peculiar  to  the  stj'lo,  since  they 
are  found  repeated  in  ii.  Ciistina. 


IM.  Vicwof  Cburchot  Ndriinca.    (Prom  IWhcIu.) 

The  chief  interest  of  this  building,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  exhibits  the  Spaniards  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  century  trying  to 
adapt  a  Pagan  temple  to  C'hristian  purposes,  as  if 
the  Romans  had  left  no  basilicas  in  the  land,  and 
as  if  the  Goths  had  been  unable  to  elaliorate  any 
kind  of  '■  ecclosia  "  in  whicli  they  might  aBsemble 
for  worship.  San  Miguel  and  Santa  Crietina  are 
adapted  for  internal  worship,  but  their  form  is 
very  unlike  those  of  any  other  chureli  wo  are  ac- 
quainted with.  The  church  of  San  Pablo  diRcrs 
essentially  from  them,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  complete 
Christian  church  in  all  its  essentials.  Though  veiy 
small  (80  ft.  by  67J,  it  is  triiii^al,  with  a  central 
dome  and  all  the  arrangements  of  a  church,  but  oai_  nnniirrhunbot 
more  like  examplcfi  found  in  the  East  than  any-  8iaJ?M'ii'."iii  m. 
thing  usually  known  in  the  'West.  Its  details 
still  retain  traces  of  classic  feeling  (Woodcut  Xo.  C89),  though  some- 
thing not  unlike  the  Jewish  candlestick  of  the  Temple  is  mised  up 
with  ornamentB  of  Christian  origin. 
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It  IB  difficult  to  distinguish  between  tlie  buildings  existing  in 
Catalonia  and  on  the  eoutherti  side  of  tlio  PjTenee.^,  and  thoxe  which 
prevailed     in     the     southern 
Aqiiitaniau    province.       The 
church  at  Itocia,  for  instance 
(Woodcut  No.  OfO'l.  might  as 


^^'''""'' 

"T'- 

gj:- 

88S.    I'LluorS.  )^Uo.    tfpam  -  Jlwi.  .lIvU.'l 

well  Iiave  been  found  at  Alet 

f\Voodcut8  Kos.  315,  316)  or    •»'■     lo^iufs.  i^-Wo.  ifruu.-ii>,i..  Anh.-j 

Elne     (Woodcuts    Nos.    320, 

327J.     It  presents  a  compluto  Gothic  siyle,  rich  and  elegant  in  its 

dctaik  but  tlie  parls  biidlv  fused  t.igetln.T,  and  not  well  proiwrtioned 
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either  to  each  other  or  to  the  wort  they  have  to  do.  Still  the  com- 
binations are  so  pictureeque,  and  the  details  bo  elegant,  that  it  is 
nut  without  regret  thai  we  find  the  Rtyle  of  Alet  and  Boda  passing 
away  into  sometliing  more  mecbaiiically  perfect,  hut  without  their 
quasi-claxeical  refinctutnt. 

Towards  the  other  extremity  of  the  architectural  province  we  find 
in  the  I'anteon  of  tho  church  of  San  Isidore  at  Leon  (a.d.  10G3)  a 
contemporary  example,  exhibiting  a  marked  diSerence  of  stylo.  At 
tho  time  when  this  and  the  church  at  Itoda  were  erected,  Catalonia 
belonged  architecturally  to  Aquitaine,  and  Leun  to  Anjou,  or  some 
niore  comjJetely  Gothioificd  province  of  Fram  e.     In  consequence,  we 


tOl.  PoDUou  oT  ^t,  leldoro.  Leon.    (From  I'liceriw.) 

find  the  style  at  Leon  much  more  complete  in  principle,  but  very 
much  ruder  in  detail.  The  eaatern  province  was  in  tho  hands  of  a 
Latin  people ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  must  have  been  far  luore 
essentially  Gotliiu  in  blood,  and  their  style  is  strongly  marked  with 
the  impress  of  their  race. 

Eauly  SrAsisii  Gothic. 
After  three  eentui  ios  of  more  or  less  conijilete  supremacy  over  tho 
whole  of  Spain  with  the  exception  of  the  northern  mountain  fastnesses, 
tho  tide  of  fortune  at  length  turned  against  tho  Moorw.  During  the 
course  of  tho  1 1  th  century  the  CastillcB  and  all  to  the  north  of  them 
were  freed  for  ever  from  their  power.    Their  favourite  capital,  Toledo, 
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full  iDto  t]io  haiuls  of  the  Christians  in  1085,  and  from  that  time  the 
(MiritttianB  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Moors,  but  on  the  contrary 
had  the  prospect  of  rceovoriug  the  whole  of  their  country  from  their 
graap.     It  was  consequently  a  period  of  great  and  legitimate  exulta- 
tion, greater  than  that  which  followed  the  fall  of  the  last  stronghold 
of  the  Infidels  before  the  conquoriiig  amis  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
(A.u,  1402)— an  event  that  ended  the  drama  of  the  Middle  Ages  in 
Spain,  which  the  con- 
quest   of    Toledo  had 
coinmeneed.     It  is  Iw- 
twcen  these  two  events 
that    the     history    of 
Gothic  art  in  Spain  is 
practically  included. 

For  present  pur- 
poses it  may  suffice  to 
divide  this  history  into 
thi-eo  gi'eat  chapters. 

1.  Early  Spanish 
Gothic,  commencing 
ulmut  lOCO,  and  lasting 
for  two  centuries.  A 
plain  and  simple,  but 
bold  and  effective  style, 
first  borrowed  from  the 
French,  but  latterly 
assuming  a  lueal  cha- 
racter. Round- arched 
when  first  introduced, 
hut  adopting  the 
puiuted  form  in  its 
latcrdevelopmeut, 
6W,  n.n  ui  !i.i>.i  .K^  ji^c™,«.i^ii.i.^^  (ikdu.«i  fr»n,  sir^i.)  thoiigh  still  retiiining 
the  rounded  form  in 
many  of  its  details  till  a  very  late  period  of  the  style. 

2.  Middle  or  iK-rfect  I'ointed  Gothic,  introduced  from  France 
about  the  year  1220,  when  Amiens  and  Salisbury  were  founded;  and 
used  in  the  plans  of  Toledo,  Burgos,  and  Loon.  It  consequently 
overlaps  the  other  to  Kome  exteut,  though  its  actual  development  as 
wo  now  sec  it  (except  in  plansj  must  probably  date  from  the  latter 
part  of  tho  ISI.h  century.  It  may  bo  said  to  have  lasted  for  more 
than  200  years,  though  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw  a  line  hctweou 
it  and  the 

:jrd  period,  or  Late  Gothic  style,  the  duration  of  which  was  pro- 
bably hiirdly  mure  thau  oue  century.     The  cathedral  at  Sahimaiiea 
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was  founded  1513,  and  that  at  Segovia  1S25;  an^  these  are  the  two 
typicul  examples  of  the  stylo,  which  in  mmor  examples  continucil  to 


he  practiflcd  till  nemly  the  end  of  the  ICth  wntnry,  but  liittiTly  with 
a  considerahlo  admixtuio  of  ItenaiBKaiico  ilutails. 

Olio  of  the  carlient  examples  iif  a  compk'to  cathedial  in  Spain  is 
that  of  Compos  tell  a.  commoiiend  in  lOTfi,  and  carriuil  on  viyi  irontly 
from  the  foundittioii.     As  will  hv  K'.-ii  l.y  ^W■  ph.n,  il  is  a  c.niplelo 
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French  catliedral  iq  every  respect,  very  nearly  identical  with  that  of 
St.  Semin  at  Toulouse  (Woodcut  No.  338),  poBBessing  only  three 
aisles  instead  of  five  in  the  nave,  though  otherwise  very  similar  to  it 
in  arrangement  and  general  dimensiona. 

Its  interna)  structure  ia  also  that  of  the  French  cathedral,  and 
forms  an  instructive  point  of  comparison  with  our  English  examples 
of  the   same    age.      Up    to   the   string-course   above    the    triforium 


the  Spanish,  French,  and  English  ( 


mplea  are  ninch  alike,  except 
tliiit  the  section  of  the 
jiiers  in  England  ia 
nearly  double  that  of 
the  others.  Above  thia, 
at  Toulou>e  and  Com- 
postella.  there  ia  a  bold 
tunnel-vault  with  trans- 
verse ribs;  at  Ely,  Nor- 
wich and  Peterljorough 
a  clerestory  with  a  flat 
wooden  roof  These 
differences  m  the  treat- 
ment of  the  upper  part 
uo  doubt  arose  to  some 
extent  from  the  differ- 
ence of  latitude,  BuiB- 
ciont  light  being  attain- 
able in  the  South  with- 
OTit  a  clerestory,  though 
the  gloom  of  such  a 
design  could  never  be 
tolerated  in  Normandy, 
and  much  less  in  £ng- 

What  is  most  strik- 
ing, however,  at  Com- 
poatella  is  the  completo- 
nees  of  the  style.  The 
l^iers  aie  not  only  judi- 
ciously pi^oportioned  to 
the  work  they  have  to  perform,  but  are  as  perfect  in  their  details  as 
any  of  the  contemporary  churches  in  Auvergnt ;  and,  though  in  what 
may  be  called  a  Doric  style,  this  church  is  an  complete  in  itself  as 
any  of  the  florid  Cuiiiithian  tiothics  that  succLetled  it. 

The  same  ui^y  bo  said  of  the  cliurch  of  Sun  Isidoixi  at  Leon, 
which,  though  probably  somewhat  later — the  church  seems  to  have 
l>ee«    completed    about    114!)— presents    the  same    simple    style    in 
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the  Bamo  degree  of  well-undcratood  completeness,  all  the  lineb 
rauDing  througli  without  confusion,  and  every  part  well  i)ropor- 
lioned  to  the  other.  The  foliation  of  the  transept  arch  may  be 
a   peculiarity   borrowed  frona   the   Moors,   but,   as   used  here,   it  is 

simple  and  appropriate,  and  perhaps  better  than  a  roll  moulding- 
whiuh  would  have    been    tlie    mude   of  treatuieut  on  this  side  the 


fi,  CalhedrJ  « /jmoiii,    (From  Vlll«  Amtl.) 

The  interior  of  Zamora  Cathedral,  which  seems  to  have  been 
erected  about  the  year  1174,  though  wholly  in  the  pointed-arch  style, 
plain  and  as  little  ornamented  as  that  la^t  desciibod.  Even  the 
interior  of  the  dome  is  plain  when  compared  with  ita  exterior,  which 
varied  in  outline  and  rich  in  decoration  like  most  of  those  of  that 
age  in  Spain.  As  in  the  fa^de,  the  round  arch  is  employed  iu  the 
cimborio  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  pointed  arch  as  a  decorative 
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feature,  though  in  the  lower  part  of  tlie  faijadc  and  under  tbo  dome 
all  the  arclica  are  pointed. 

It  is  iwasiblo  thai  these  interiors,  wliiuh  ni)w  look  so  plitiii, 
were,  or  were  intended  to  bo,  plastered  and  painted;  thoagh,  had  tlie 
int«ntion  been  carried  out,  it  is  hardly  probable  but  that  tjaces  of  this 
luoUe  of  decoration  would  have  rouiaiucd  to  this  day,  which  does  npt 
seem  to  be  the  case.  Ktill  it  is  difficult  to  uuderBtand  w]iy  they  should 
have  desigticd  a  fa9ado  so  rich  as  that  of  Zomora  Cathedral  (^Woodcut 
No.  G95),  if  it  were  to  load  to  an  interior  infinitely  plainer  than  the 


cxteiior  would  lead  oiio  to  expect.  In  all  the  coimtries  of  Europe 
during  the  Koiind-archeil  Gothic  period  the  external  doorways  were 
the  features  on  *hieh  the  architects  laviahed  all  their  art,  and  Spain 
was  certainly  not  behind  the  others  in  this  respect.  That  at  Zamora  in 
excelled  in  richneaa  by  that  at  Toi-o  (Woodcut  Ko,  696),  though  tlie 
rest  of  tlio  fa9ado  is  not  so  well  worked  up  to  its  key-note  as  in  the 
last  example.  Among  a  hundred,  one  of  those  at  Lerida  (Woodcut 
No,  697),  borrowed  from  Mr.  Street's  work,  will  iUustrafo  their 
beauty,  and  seems  to  force  on  nn  the  conviction  that  so  much  labour 
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would  not  have  been  bestowed  on  them  if  they  wore  not  intended  to 
herald  a  greater  richnesB  within. 

In  this  last  eiample,  the  doorway  has  been  covered  by  a  porcli  of 
14th  or  15th  century  work ;  but  ocG.i&ionally  the  Spaniards  seem  to 
have  attempted  a  porch  on  the  scale  of  Peterborough,  us  in  the  church 
of  San  Vincente  at  Avila  {Woodcut  Ko.  C98}.  Jn  this  instance  wo 
have  only  one  arch  between 
two  flanking  towers ;  but, 
though  limited  in  extent,  it 
forms  a  very  nobis  featuro, 
and  gives  a  dignity  to  the 
entrance,  too  often  wanting 
in  Gothic  design.  Ita  date 
is  uncertain  —  probably  the 
end  of  the  12ih  century^ 
but,  strange  aa  it  may 
appear,  the  richly  carved 
doorway  within,  though 
round-arched,  seeros  to  be 
an  insertion  either  of  the 
same  age,  or  subsequent  to 
the  pointed- arch  architecture 
which  surrounds  it. 

Beautiful  as  are  these  de- 
tails, the  great  feature  of  the 
Early  Spanish  style  is  tho 
cimborio,  or  dome,  which 
generally  occurs  at  tho  inter- 
section of  the  nave  with  the 

transepts.     Something   very    bot.      Liridi  ow  cpihedni.  DoorofsouinPoreh, 
similar  is    to    bo   found    in  ,       CF™sir«i.i 

France,  especially  in  Auvergno  and  Aujou ;  but  the  Spaniards  seized 
upon  it  with  avidity,  and  workwl  it  out  more  completely  than 
any  other  nation;  and  with  their  wide  naves  it  afterwards 
assumed  an  importance  almost  equal  to  the  octagon  at  Ely.  One 
of  the  moat  perfect  examples  in  the  early  stylo,  is  that  which 
crowns  the  old  cathedral  at  Salamanca  (Woodcut  No.  099),  and 
dates  about  1200.  As  will  be  observed  from  the  view  of  the 
exterior,  every  detail  belongs  to  the  round-arched  style,  aud  in 
France  would  certainly  bo  quoted  as  belonging  to  that  date,  or 
earlier ;  but  when  we  turn  to  the  interior  (Woodcut  Ko.  700),  we 
find  that  the  whole  substnicture  is  of  pointed  architectui-e.  True  it 
is  tho  old  simple  Early  Spanish  style,  yet  still  such  as  rather  to  upset 
our  ideas  of  architectural  chronology  in  this  respect,  llie  internal 
diameter  of  the  dome  is  only  28  feet ;  yet  it  is  a  most  effective  feature 
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both  internally  and    externally,  and   given   great   dignity  to  what 
otherwiso  would  lie  a  very  plain  linilding. 

Without  going   beyond   tlio  limits   of    the  ttyle,    the  dome  at 
Tarragona  (Woodcut  No.  703)  illustrates  the  foim  usually  taken  by 


Gothic  domes  when  resting  on  nquare  liases.  There  ifi  a  little 
awkwardness  in  the  foi-m  of  the  pendentives,  which  do  not  fit  the 
main  arches  below  them,  though  at  that  a^e  the  Spaniards  might 
have   learned  from  the  Saracens   how  to   manage  this  feature.     At 
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Salamanca  the  mode  in  which  the  square  base  was  worked  up  into  a 
circle  was  by  pendentivee  of  Byzantine  form,  the  conrsea  of  masonry 


•H.  Eat*[<arorUiitnii,  SdiDKooOMCatbHlnl,    (From  StnM.) 

simply  projecting  be3'ond  one  another  till  the  transition  was  effected, 
but  without  that  accentuation  which  'was  thought  so  essential  in 
Gothic  art.     Above  the  pendentives,  however,  at  Tarragona,  the  form 
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of  the  dome  is  perfect.    The  windows 
lights,  and  the  whole  is  fitted 
together  with  exquisite  pro- 
priety and  taste. 

Although  borrowing  their 
style  in  the  first  instance 
immediately  from  the  French, 
the  Spaniards  developed  it 
with  such  a  variety  of  plans 
and  details,  as  might  haye 
made  it  a  style  of  their  own 
but  for  the  freah  importation 
of  French  designs  in  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. Before  these  came  in, 
however,  they  had  very  fre- 
quently in  their  churches 
adopted  a  form  of  external 
portico  which  was  singularly 
suited  to  the  climate  and 
produced  very  original  and 
pleasing  effects.  In  the  an- 
nexed plan  of  St.  Millan  at 
Segovia  (Woodcut  No,  701), 
they  form  fourth  and  fifth 
aisles  opening  externally  in- 
stead of  internally;  these, 
with  the  windows  over  them 
and  the  shadow  they  afibrd, 
break  up  the  monotony  of 
the  sides  of  the  church  most 


0  alternately  of  three  and  four 


!<rcll«i<irCimlioTlou 
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pleasingly,'  Sometimes  the  aiBlea  are  carried  round  the  church,  bo 
as  to  form  a  portico  at  the  west  end  as  well  at)  at  tho  eidcs.  Some- 
times they  are  on  one  side  or  the  other  as  the  situation  demands;  but 
wherever  used  they  are  alwaj"s  pleasing  and  appropriate. 


The  round  form  of  church  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  a 
faTonrito  in  Spain.     There  are  some  examples,  it  is  true,  but  they 


w  would  be  admirably  adftpted  for  imitation  in  the  climate 
8  2 
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aeem,  like  &a,t  at  Segovia  (Woodcut  Ko.  702),  to  liaTO  bc<on  built  by 
the  Templars  in  imitation  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  used  by 
them,  and  them  only.  The  idea  of  a  circular  ceremonial  church 
attached  to  a  rectangular  "  ecclosia,"  does  not  appear  to  have  entered 
into  Spanish  arrangements.  As  before  remarked,  the  sepulchres  of 
the  original  people  of  Spain  do  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently 
important  to  lead  to  any  oonsiderable  development  of  this  form  in  the 
Christian  times. 

Middle  Pointed  Spanish  Sttle. 
While  the  early  style  described  in  the  last  chapter  was  gradually 
working  itself 
into  something 
original  and  na- 
tional, its  course 
was  turned  aside 
by  a  fresh  im- 
portation of 
French  designs 
in  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  oen- 
tury.  Before  the 
Germans  had 
made  up  their 
minds  by  build- 
ing the  Cathe- 
dral of  Cologne 
to  surpass  the 
grandest  designs 
of  the  French 
architects,  the 
Spaniards  had 
already  planned 
a  cathedral  on 
a  scale  larger 
than  auy  at- 
tempted even  in 
France.  The 
great  church  at 
'foledo  was  com- 
menced in  1227, 

7M.     PUn<,fC.lhedr»l«^olBte.^^nm^M«mra^^^  ^fj^j.      Amiens 

and     Salisbury 
cathedrals  had  been  determined  upon.     The  plan  is  certainly  of  that 
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date;  the  present  aaperetructure  may  rather  be  taken  as  representing  the 
Btyle  of  the  end 
of  the  13th.  cen- 
tury, though  it 
does  not  eeom 
to  be  known 
when  the  church 
was  first  conse- 
crated. 

The  church 
which  Toledo 
Cathedral  most 
reBembles  in 
plan  is  that  at 
Bourges  (Wood- 
cut No.  406). 
The  length  is 
about  the  same, 
but  the  French 
example  is  only 
130  ft.  in  width 
acrvBS  the  five 
aisles,  while  the 
Spanish  church 
isl7Sft.,sothat 
its  area  is  con- 
siderably in  ex- 
cess. It  is  not 
easy  to  say  what 
the  area  of  To- 
ledo Cathedral 
really  was,  as  we 
cannot  quite  de- 
termine which 
of  the  excres- 
cences belong  to 
the  original  de- 
sign ;  but  we 
shall  not  pro- 
bably be  far 
wrong  in  esti- 
mating it  as 
under  75,000  ft. 
It  is  less  there- 

forethanSeTille,      )«.       VltKlnlhtCJmiroflheCilhBlnlitToltdo.    (E^iHn  villi  AmU.) 
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Milan,  or  Cologne.  It  covers  rather  more  ground  than  York  Cathedral, 
but  considerably  exceeds  Chartres  (68,000  ft.),  or  any  of  the  French 
cathedrals. 

The  church  at  Toledo  possesses  the  same  defect  in  plan  that  we 
remarked  on  in  describing  that  at  Cologne:  it  is  too  short  for  its 
other  dimensions.  When  the  French  architect  at  Bourges  found  himself 
in  that  difficulty  he  omitted  the  transepts,  and  so,  to  a  great  extent, 
restored  the  appearance  of  length.  The  architect  at  Toledo  has  not 
projected  his  transepts  to  the  same  extent  as  at  Cologne,  but  they  are 
still  sufficiently  prominent  internally  to  make  the  church  look  short ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  by  keeping  his  vault  low,  he  has  done  much  to 
restore  the  harmony  of  his  design;  and  instoad  of  the  160  ft.  of 
Cologne,  or  the  125  of  Bourges,  even  with  his  greater  lateral  extension, 
the  height  of  the  central  vault  is  little  over  100  ft.  (105  ?).  The  next 
aisle  is  60,  the  outer  155, — a  proportion  certainly  more  pleasing  than 
Bourges,  or  any  other  five-aisled  cathedral.  So  thoroughly  French  is 
the  design,  that  there  is  no  attempt  at  a  cimborio  or  dome  of  any  sort 
at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  arrangement  of  the  choir  is  essentially  Spanish,  and  the  screen 
surrounding  it  among  the  most  gorgeous  in  Spain,  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  the  cathedral. 

The  origin  of  the  Spanish  arrangement  of  the  choir  will  be  under- 
stood by  referring  to  the  plan  of  San  Clemente  at  Rome  (Woodcut 
No.  273).  The  higher  clergy  were  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church 
accommodated  on  the  bema  in  the  presbytery.  ITie  singers,  readers,  &c., 
were  in  an  enclosed  choir  in  the  nave.  The  place  for  the  laity  was 
around  the  choir  outside.  So  long  as  the  enclosing  wall  of  the  choir 
was  kept  as  low  as  it  was  at  Kome  (about  3  ft.),  this  arrangement  was 
unobjectionable :  but  when  it  came  to  be  used  as  in  Spain,  it  was 
singularly  destructive  of  internal  effect.  In  France  the  stalls  of  the 
clergy  were  in  the  choir  beyond  the  transept,  and  all  to  the  eastward 
of  the  intersection  was  resei^ved  for  them,  the  nave  being  wholly  ap- 
propriated to  the  laity.  This  was  an  intelligible  and  artistic  arrange- 
ment of  the  space  ;  but  in  Spain  the  stalls  of  the  clergy  were  projected 
into  the  nave,  blocking  up  the  perspective  in  every  direction  and 
destroying  its  usefulness  as  a  congregational  space,  where  the  laity 
could  assemble  or  be  addressed  by  the  bishop  or  clergy.  Worse  than 
this,  it  separated  the  clergy  from  the  high  altar  and  Capilla  Maior,  in 
which  it  was  situated,  so  that  a  railed  gangway  had  to  be  kept  open 
to  allow  them  to  pass  to  and  fro.^  When  the  Spaniards  determined 
that  this  was  the  proper  liturgical  arrangement  for  a  church,  had  they 
been  an  artistic  people   they  would    have   invented  an  appropriate 


*  The  Spanish  arrangemftit  liis  re- 
cently been  atloptod  in  Westininster 
Abbey,  more  by  accident  tlnui  design ; 


with  an  eiTect  us  disnstrous  as  anything 
in  Spain,  and  apparently  as  little  felt. 
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ahell  to  contain  it ;  but  to  put  such  an  airangemeut  into  a  Frcncli 
church  was  a  mistake  that  nothing  could  redeem.  Even  the  elaborate 
richncBB  of  the  exterior  of  the  choir  at  Toledo  fails  to  reconcile  ua  to 
it,  though  it  IB  perhaps  the  richest  specimen  of  its  claae  in  Europe,  and 
lietrajing  in  certain  parts  of  its  ornamentation  the  influence  of 
Mooriish  taste  which  still  lingered  in  the  soil  in  spite  of  persecution 
and  eveiy  att«mpt  to  eradicate  it. 


10*.  Plan  dF  BdrgDs  CathFdrjL.    (Itnlurd  from  StrEct'n.)    Scale  ](M  n.  tu  1  In. 

The  external  appearance  of  this  church  is  very  much  IcBS  beautiful 
than  that  of  the  interior.  It  is,  however,  so  encumbered,  that  a  good 
view  of  it  can  hardly  be  obtained,  and  what  ie  seen  has  been  so  much 
altered  as  to  have  lost  its  original  character.  The  north-western  tower 
of  the  fa9ade  is  fine,  though  late  (1428-1479)  and  hardly  worthy  of  so 
grand  a  building.  Its  companion  was  terminated  with  an  Italian  dome 
in  the  last  century,  and  both  in  height  and  design  is  quite  incongruous 
with  the  rest. 

If  at  Toledo  we  find  a  noble  interior  encased  in  an  indifferent 
husk,  theeontrary  is  the  case  at  Burgos.     Although  very  much  smaller, 
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being  only  originally  deaigned  to  be  90  ft.  wide  by  about  310  ft.  long, 
and  all  ite  dimeneiona  reduced  in  proportion,  still  externally  it  is  as 
picturesque  and  effective  a  design  as  can  be  found  anywhei-e  in  Europe. 


Wot  Front  of  Burgo*  (Jubedrol 


Tlie  western  facade  (1442)  ia  essentially  a  German  design,  originally 
consisting  of  three  portals  deeply  recessed  and  richly  sculptured, 
and  still  crowned  with  two  spires  of  open  work,  and  is  exquisitely 
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proportioned    to  the  size  of   the  building,    though   its   details  are 
open   to  criticism.      It  is  well  supported  by  the  cimborio  or  dome 
at  the  inteTBootion,  though  this  is  even  later,  having  been  erected  to 
replace  the  old  dome  which  fell  in  1530,  and  seems  not  to  have  been 
completed  till  1567.     Beyond  this  again,  to  the  extreme  east,  rises  the 
chapel  of  the  Connestabile,  erected  about  1487,  and  though  this  also  is 
impure  in  detail  it  is  beautiful  in  outline,  and  groups  pleasingly  with 
the  other  featuroe  of  the  design.     The  effect  of  the  interior  is  very 
much  injured  by  the  four  gi-eat  masses  of  masonry  which  were  intro- 
duced as  piers  to  support  the  cimborio  when  it  was  rebuilt ;  and  which, 
with  the  "  Core  "  Uirust 
as  usual  into  the   nave, 
greatly  destroy  the   ap- 
pearance of  the  building. 
On  the  other  hand,   the 
richness  of  the  details  of 
the  Capilla  Maior  and  of 
the  Connestabile  cbapel, 
together  with  the  variety 
and  elaborateness  of  the 
other  chapels,   make   up 
an  interior  so  poetic  and 
so  picturesque,  that  the 
critic   is  disarmed,  and 
must  admit  that  Burgos 
merits     the     title    of    a 
romance  in  stone  if  any 
church  does. 

Leon  is  a  third  ISth- 
century  church,  the  de- 
sign    of    which     seems 

certainly    to  have    been        jos.   pun  of  i*™  crtiKdm.  (Heuuced  from  sire«-i.) 
imported    from    France.  6«).  i«o  «.  to  i  m. 

The   exact   date    of  its 

commencement  is  not  known.  Mr.  Street  thinks  it  about  1250-58, 
which  seems  very  probable,  and  it  may  have  been  practically  completed 
about  1H06.  Its  dimensions  are  not  unlike  those  of  Burgos;  but  it 
has  been  very  much  less  altered,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  a 
3-aisled  basilica  as  imported  into  Spain  in  the  IStb  century.  In  the 
arrangement  of  the  pier-arohcs  (Woodcut  No.  7  09)  it  very  much  resem- 
bles Beauvais,  and  in  the  extent  of  the  clerestory  it  is  more  essentially 
French  than  almost  any  other  church  in  Spain.  Burgos,  on  the 
contrary  (Woodcut  No.  710)  possesses  features  not  to  be  found  in 
France,  such  as  the  round-arched  head  to  the  triforiam,  and  the  rounded 
form  of  the  clerestory  intersecting  vault.    The  tracery  of  the  clerestory 
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windows  i»  also  peculiar  in  such  a  situation,  and  altogether  there  is  a 
Southern  feeling  about  the  whole  design  which  we  miss  at  Leon. 

Oviedo  is  another  example  of  the  same  class,  and  generally  it  may  bo 
said  that  the  Spanish  cathedrals 
which  were  commenoed  in  the 
first  half  of  tlie  13th  century  arc 
all  more  or  less  distinctly  Fiench 
in  design.  But  the  Spaniards 
were  again  working  tlieraselves 


til),    Compulirf^t  of  Nbtp,  BurgtM  Cnthcdnl. 

free  from  their  niasterB,  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  century  aud 

during  the  next  erected  a  class 

of  churches  with  wide  naves  and 

jM.    Buyotciioir.LconCaihQiiraL.  (From strwi.)    widely  spaced  piers  which  were 

very  unlike  anything  to  he  found 

in  France;  and,  if  they  cannot  he  considered  &e  original,  their  affinities 

must  he  looked  for  rather  in  Italy  than  to  the  north  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Among  these  churches  the  most  remarkable  group  is  that  still 
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existing  in  Barcelona,     'i'hat  city  seems  during  the  14th  century  to 
have  had  a  Beasou  of  great  prosperity,  when  the  cathedral  and  other 
churches  were   rebuilt  on  a  scale  of  great  magnificence,  and  with 
especial  reference  to  theconventenceof  the  laity  aa  contradistinguished 
from  the  litui^cal  wants  of  the  clergy.     The  cathedral  seems  to  have 
been  commeuced  about  1298  and  been  tolerably  far  advanced  in  132U. 
Its  internal  length  is  about  300  ft.,  its  width,  exclusive  of  the  side 
chapels,  about  85  ft.,  so  that  it  is  not  a  large  church,  but  is  remarkable 
for  the  lightness  and  wide  spacing  of  its  piers,  and  generally  for  the 
elegance  of  its  details.     Looked  at  from  a  purely  (esthetic  point  of  view, 
it     has    neither    the    grandeur 
nor  solemnity  of  the  older  and 
more    solid    style ;    but    gloom 
and  graudeur  are  not  necessary 
accompaniments  of  a  city  church, 
and  where  cheerfulness  combined 
with    elegance    arc    considered 
appropriate,  few  examples  more 
fully  meet  these  conditions  than 
this  church.    Considerable  effect 
is  obtained  by  the  buttresses  of 
the  nave    being   originally   de- 
signed, as  was  so  frequently  the 
case  in  the  South  of  France,  as 
internal  features,  and  the  win- 
dows being  small  are  not  seen 
in  the  general  perspective.    This 
supplies  the  requisite  appearance 
of  strength,  in  which  the  central 
piers  are  rather  deficient,  while 
the  repetition  of  the  side  chapels, 

.  ,    ,  ,        '  JU.    PtanoTC-lliBlnluB.ra'lont    (Raliicel frwn 

two  in  each  bay,  gives  that  per-  sit«i'b.)  saie  loo  a.  to  i  m. 

spective  which  the  wide  spacing 

of  the  central  supports  fails  to  supply.  Altogether  the  design  seems 
very  carefully  studied,  and  the  result  is  more  satisfactory  than  in  most 
Spanish  churches. 

The  system  which  was  introduced  in  this  cathedral  was  carried  a 
step  further  in  Sfa.  Maria  del  Mar  (1328-13S3).  Tlioi-e  the  central 
vault  was  made  square  and  quadripartite,  as  was  frequently  the  case 
in  Italy ;  the  vault  of  the  aisles  oblong,  on  exactly  the  contrary 
principle  to  that  adopted  in  the  North  of  Europe.  Again,  however,  the 
equilibrium  is  to  some  extent  restored  by  each  bay  containing  three 
side  chapels,  though  the  effect  would  have  been  better  if  these  had 
been  deeper  and  more  important.  Such  a  design  is  inappropriate  when 
a  choir  is  necessarily  introduceil  to  separate  the  clergy  from  the  laity, 
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but  for  a  congregational  church  it  is  superior  to  most  other  designs  of 

the  Middle  Ages. 

A  third  church,  Sta.  Maria  del  Pi  (1329-1353),  carries  this  principle 

one  step  farther — this  time,  however,  evidently  borrowed  from  such 

churches  as  those  of  Alby  (Woodcut  No.  334) 
or  Toulouse  (Woodcut  No.  336).  It  has  been 
carried  out  with  the  utmost  simplicity.  The 
clear  internal  length  is  nearly 
200  ft.,  the  clear  width  up- 
wards of  bO  ft.  Such  a 
church  would  easily  con- 
tain 2000  worshippers  seated 
where  all  could  see  and 
hear  all  that  was  going  on. 
Though  it  may  be  deficient 
in  some  of  those  poetic  ele- 
ments which  charm  so  much 
in  our  Northern  churches, 
there  is  a  simple  grandeur 
in  the  design  which  compen- 
sates for  the  loss. 

The  Church  (Woodcut  No. 

712.    sta.  Mii^urTel  Mar.  Bar-    7l4)   at   MaurCSa   is    Very  si-    ^^LrcfSna"**^*  %!^ 

S^Tinn  if ?°;  I  '^'"^•^  milar  in  design  to  Sta.  Maria     ?*««;•)   Scale  loo  ft. 

scale  100  ft.  to  1  in.  o  to  1  Id 

del  Mar,  only  carried  a  step 
farther,  and  in  the  wrong  direction.  From  wall  to  wall  it  is  100  ft. 
wide,  and  200  ft.  long,  and  is  thus  so  comparatively  short  that  we  miss 
the  perspective  which  is  the  great  charm  in  Northern  cathedrals.  Still 
if  it  were  not  that  the  central  aisle  is  blocked  up  by  the  choir,  as  is 
usual  in  Spain,  it  would  be  a  very  noble  church.  Its  central  aisle, 
which  possesses  a  clear  width  of  56  ft.,  would  be  a  very  noble  place 
of  assembly  for  a  congregation.  There  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  simpli- 
city and  propriety  about  its  details  and  the  arrangement  of  its  apse 
which  have  seldom  been  surpassed,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
are  characteristic  of  Spain. 

The  Spaniards  having  once  grasped  the  idea  of  these  spacious 
vaulted  halls,  and  found  out  the  means  of  constructing  them,  they 
carried  the  principle  far  beyond  anything  on  this  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Their  most  successful  effort  in  this  direction  was  at  Gerona.  The 
choir  of  a  church  of  the  usual  French  pattern  had  been  erected  there 
in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  (1312?),  but  it  had  remained 
unfinished  till  1416,  when  after  much  consultation  it  was  determined 
to  carry  out  the  design  of  a  certain  GuiUermo  Boffiy,  who  proposed  to 
add  a  nave  without  pillars,  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  centre  and  side 
aisles  of  the  choir.     As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan,  it  consists  of  a 
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hall  practicallj'  of  two  squares,  the  clear  width  being  73  ft.,  the  length 
160  ft.  Cossidering  that  iO  ft.  is  about  the  normal  width  of  the 
naves  of  the  larp^t  French  and  Enj^lish  cathedrals,  such  a  span  is 


gigantic,  though  with  the  internal  buttreases  of  the  side  chapels  it 
presented  no  great  difficulty  of  oonHtructioa.  Indeed,  when  we  re- 
member that  in  their  vaulted  halls  the  Romane  had  adopted  80  ft. 
(vol.  i.  p.  319)  as  the  normal  span  of  their  intersecting  vaults,  it  is 
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not  ita  novelty  or  mechanical  boldness  that  should  Biirprise  ub  so  much 
as  its  appropriateness  for  Christian  worship.  As  might  bo  expected, 
there  is  a  little  awkwardness  in  the  junction 
of  the  tvo  designs.  It  is  easy  to  see  what 
an  opportiinily  the  eastern  eud  of  the  great 
nave  offered  to  a  true  artist,  and  how  a 
Northern  architect  would  have  availed  him- 
self of  it,  and  by  canopies  and  statues  or 
-painting  have  made  it  a  masterpiece  of  de- 
coration. It  is  too  much  to  espect  this  in 
Spain  ;  but  it  probably  was  originally 
painted,  or  at  least  intended  to  be.  Other- 
wise it  is  almost  impossible  to  understand 
the  absence  of  string-courses  or  architectural 
framings  throughout,  But,  even  as  it  stands, 
the  church  at  Geroua  must  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  designs  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  one  of  the  moat  original 
in  Spain. 

The  cimborio  had  somewhat  gone  out  of 

fashion  in  the  Korth  of  Spain  in  the  lAth 

ns.   PinDorcniiirtniiatGeroim.     century,  and  with  these  very  wide  naves  had 

lOD  It.  to  I  Id.)  become  not  only  difGcult  to  construct,  but 

somewhat  inappropriato. 
Still  there  are  examples,  such  as  that  at  Valencia  (Woodcut  No.  717), 
which,  externally  at  least,  are  very  noble  objects.  The  church  at 
Valencia  seems  to  have  been  erected  in  1404,  and  prolmbly  it  was 
originally  intendetl  to  have  added  a  spire  or  external  roof  of  some  sort 
to  the  octagon.  So  completed,  the  tower  would  have  been  a  noble 
central  feature  to  any  church,  though  hardly  so  perfect  in  design  as 
that  of  the  old  cathedral  at  Salamanca  (Woodcut  No.  699). 

Of  about  the  same  ago  (1401)  is  the  great  cathedral  of  Seville,  the 
largest  and  in  some  respects  the  grandest  of  Mediteval  cathedrals. 
Its  plan  can,  however,  hardly  bo  said  to  be  Oothic,  as  it  was  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  Mosque  which  was  cleared  away  to  make  room 
for  it,  and  was  of  exactly  the  same  dimensions  in  plan  (Woodcut  No. 
718).  It  consists  of  a  parallelogram  416  ft.  by  208,  exclusive  of 
the  sepulchral  chapel  behind  the  altar,  which  is  a  cinque-cento  addi- 
tion. Itthus  covers  about  124,000  sq.  ft.  of  ground,  more  than  a  third 
in  excess  of  the  cathedral  at  Toledo  (76,000),  and  more  than  Milan 
(108,000  ft.),  which,  next  to  Seville,  is  the  largest  of  Mediaeval  crea- 
tions. The  central  aisle  is  56  ft.  wide  from  centre  to  centre  of  the 
columns,  the  side  aisles  40  ft.,  in  the  exact  proportion  of  7  to  10,  or 
of  the  side  of  an  isosceles  right-angled  triangle  to  the  hypothenuse. 
As  will  1)0  explained  hereafter,  this  is  the  proportion  arrived  at  from 
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the  introduction  of  an  octagonal  dome  in  tlie  cci^re  of  the  biiildingi 
though  it  may  have  ariecn  hero  from  tlie  existence  of  an  octagonal 
court  in  the  centre  of  the  moBr|ue ;  but,  he  that  as  it  may,  it  is  a  far 


more  agreeable  proportion  than  the  double  dimension  generally  adopted 
by  Gothic  architects,  and  probably  the  most  pleasing  that  has  yet  been 
hjt  upon.  Unfortunately  no  section  of  the  catheilral  has  been  pub- 
lished, but  the  nave  is  aaid  to  be  145  ft,  in  height,  and  the  side-aisles 
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seem  to  be  in  aa  pleasing  proportion  to  it  in  heiglit  as  they  are  in 
plan,  80  that,  though  different  from  the  usually  received  notions  of 
what  a  Gothic  design  shunld  be,  it  is  an  invention  that  would  well 
bear  to  have  been  further  foUowed  out.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been, 
had  it  not  oome  so  late.  The  cathedral  was  only  finished  about  1520, 
when  St.  Peter's  at  Kome  was  well  advanced. 


ri(.  amborja  or CiUiednl  U  ValtncU.    (From  Chipuj.) 

'I'he  architect  of  this  noble  building  is  sot  known,  but  he  was 
probably  a  German  acting  under  Spanish  inspiration,  as  at  Kilan  we 
find  a  German  carrying  out  an  Italian  design  with  just  that  admixture 
of  foreign  feeling  which  seems  to  prevail  at  Seville.  When,  however, 
we  consider  what  was  done  at  Barcelona  so  shortly  before,  or  at  Segovia 
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BO  soon  afterwards,  we  need  hardly  be  surprised  if  a  Spanish  archi- 
tect really  built  this  cathedral  also.  Those  features  which  to  us  have 
a  foreign  aspect  may  really  be  peculiarities  forced  upon  him  by  having 
to  suit  his  church  to  the  lines  of  a  mosque,  and  there  may  be  forms  in 
Andalusian  architecture  derived  from  Moorish  examples  with  which 
we  are  not  so  familiar  as  with  those  which  the  Northern  provinces 


718. 


Plan  of  Cathedral  at  Seville.    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


derived  from  France.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  Spain  may  well  feel 
pride  in  possessing  a  cathedral  which  is  certainly  the  largest  of  those 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  well  as  far  more  original  in  design  than  Toledo 
or  any  that  were  built  under  French  influence.  These  remarks  apply 
only  to  the  interior.  Externally  it  never  was  completed,  and  those 
parts  which  are  finished  were  erected  so  late  in  the  style  that  their 
details  are  far  from  pleasing  in  form  or  constructively  appropriate. 

VOL.   II.  T 
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Late  Spanish  Gothic. 
The  last  stage  of  Spanish  Gothic  was  not  less  remarkable  than  those 
which  preceded  it,  and  perhaps  more  original.  At  the  time  when 
other  ('ontinental  na- 
tions were  turning  their 
attention  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  classical 
styles,  Spain  still  clung 
to  the  old  traditions, 
and  actually  commenced 
Gothic  catheilrals  in  the 
Ifith  century,  A  new 
cathedral  was  designed 
in  the  year  1513,  for 
Salamanca,  to  supersede 
the  old  one ;  and  an- 
other very  similar  both 
in  dimensions  and  stylo 
was  commenced  at  Se- 
govia in  1523.'  Both 
these  churches  are  prac- 
tically fivn-aisled,  but 
as  they  have  three  free 
aisles  and  two  ranges 
of  chapels  between  the 
internal  buttresses, 
making  a  total  internal 

71.,         Pl.DOfa««d™UtScg^^i.^  (lt«i««1fr«nSi™...)  ^J^tlj    ^f    IfiQ    ft,    with 

ftu  internal  length  of 
twice  that  dimension,  no  fault  is  to  be  found  with  their  internal  pro- 
portions. But  their  details  want  that  purity  and  subordination  so 
characteristic  of  the  earlier  styles. 

Their  great  peculiarity,  however,  consists  in  the  eiti-eme  richness 
and  elaboration  of  their  vaults.  In  this  res]>ect  they  more  resemble 
St.  Jacques,  Liege  (Woodcut  No.  44i>),  and  some  of  the  late  German 
chnrcheB,  than  anything  to  he  found  nearer  home.  Bnt,  wherever  de- 
rived from,  the  practice  of  thus  ornamenting  the  vaults  at  this  late  date 
contrasts  singularly  with  what  was  done  in  earlier  stages  of  the  style. 

One  of  the  defects  of  Spanish  architecture,  after  the  earliest  ex- 
amples in  the  round-arched  forms,  is  the  poverty  of  its  vaults.     Gene- 

'  Tlie  churcll  of  St.  Euslnchc  at  Paris  i  Ihruc  of  Ihc  Spanish  exnmples,  t)ic  delalla 
nog  commenced  ak  late  ae  15^2.  nni),  of  tlie  Frenrb  cburcti  are  far  more  eaeen- 
iJthough  iU  plan  la  nlluust  as  Gotliic  as  |  tiallj  licnaisaaace  Ibroiigbout. 
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rally  they  are  like  those  of  the  French ;  but  owing  to  the  vast  extent 
they  attained  at  Gerona,  Manreaa,  and  elMowhcro,  the  one  lean  rih  in 
the  centre  and  the  absence  of  any  ridgo-rib  make  themselves  more 
painfully  felt  than  even  in  the  French  examples.  When  in  the  16th 
century  the  architects  tried  to  obviate  this  defect,  it  was  not  done  as 
in  England  by  constructive  lines  representing  the  arches,  hut  by  waving 
curved  lines  spread  capriciously  over  the  vault,  which  was  thus  cer- 
tainly enriched,  but  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  boon  adorned. 

In  one  or  two  instances,  the  late  Gothio  architects  aimed  at  the 
introduction  of  new  principles,  not  perhaps  in  the  best  taste,  but  still  so 
striking  as  to  merit  attention.  In 
the  church  at  Villeua  (1498-1 511), 
for  instance,  all  the  columns  are 
ornamented  with  spiral  flutings  eo 
boldly  executed  as  to  he  very  effec- 
tive ;  and  as  this  spiral  ornament 
is  consistently  carried  throughout 
the  design,  and  the  part«  are  suffi- 
ciently massive  not  to  look  weak- 
ened  in  couseqnence,  the  whole 

design   most    be    aamittea  to    be  Arch,  d'lispuu.'  SoOe  u  a.  to  i  in. 

both  pleasing  and  original. 

The  exteriors  of  these  16th-century  churches  have  a  much  more 
modem  look  than  their  interiors.  From  the  buttresses  being  internal, 
the  external  walls  are  perfectly  flat,  generally  terminating  upwards 
by  a  comioe  more  or  less  classical  in  design.  The  windows  are  fre- 
quently without  tracery,  and  are  ornamented  with  balconies,  and 
Renaissance  ornaments  are  often  intermixed  with  those  of  Gothic 
form  in  a  manner  more  picturesque  than  constructive.  At  times,  how- 
ever, they  exhibit  such  a  gorgeous  exuberance  of  fancy  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  admiring,  though  we  feel  at  the  same  time  that  it 
would  be  heresy  to  the  principles  of  correct  criticism  to  say  that  such 
a  style  was  legitimate. 

Among  the  minor  examples  of  the  age,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  church  or  chapel  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes  at  Toledo,  built  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  as  a  sepulchral  chapel  for  themselves,  though 
not  used  for  that  purpose.  It  is  thus  the  exact  counterpart  of  our 
Henty  VII. 's  Chapel,  and  of  the  church  at  Brou  in  Bresse.  As  its 
founders  were  at  the  time  of  its  erection  among  the  richest  and  most 
prosperous  sovereigns  in  Europe,  all  that  wealth  could  do  was  lavished 
on  its  ornamentation.  It  is  as  rich  as  our  example,  and  richer  than 
the  French  one.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  palm  must  be  awarded  the 
English  architect.  There  is  more  constructive  skill,  and  the  con- 
struction is  better  expressed,  at  Westminster,  than  cither  at  Toledo  or 
Brou;  though  it  is  difficult  sot  to  feel  that  the  money  in  all  these 

T  2 
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oases  might  have  been  better  expended  on  a  larger  and  purer  style 
of  art. 

Some  parts  of  the  church  of  San  Miguel  at  Xeres  exceed  even  this 
in  richness  and  elaborateness  of  ornament,  and  surpass  anything  found 
in  Northern  cathedrals,  unless  it  be  the  tabernacle- work  of  some  tombs, 
or  the  screens  of  some  chapels.  In  these  it  is  always  applied  to 
small  and  merely  ornamental  parts.  In  Spain  it  is  frequently  spread 
over  a  whole  church,  and  thus,  what  in  a  mere  subordinate  detail 
would  be  beautiful,  on  such  a  scale  becomes  fatiguing,  and  is  decidedly 

in  very  bad  taste. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  attempt  to  enumerate  or  describe  the  other 
cathedrals  of  Spain,  or  the  numerous  conventual  or  collegiate  churches, 
many  of  which  are  still  in  use,  with  their  cloisters  and  conventual 
buildings  nearly  complete.  In  this  respect  Spain  is  nearly  as  rich  as 
France ;  while  she  possesses,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  a  larger 
number  of  important  parochial  churches  than  that  country,  though 
inferior  in  that  respect  to  England.  The  laity  seem  during  the  Middle 
Ages  to  have  been  of  more  importance  in  the  Spanish  Church  than 
they  were  north  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  tendency  of  the  architecture 
therefore  was  to  provide  for  their  accommodation.  If,  however,  any 
such  feeling  then  existed,  it  was  carefully  stamped  out  by  the  Inqui- 
sition after  the  fall  of  Granada.  It  would  be  interesting,  however, 
to  trace  it  back,  and  try  to  ascertain  the  cause  whence  it  arose.  Was 
it  that  the  Aryan  blood  of  the  Goths  was  then  more  prevalent,  and  that 
the  Iberian  race  has  since  become  more  dominant  ?  Whatever  the 
cause,  it  is  one  of  those  problems  on  which  architecture  may  hope  to 
throw  some  light,  and  to  which,  consequently,  it  is  most  desirable 
that  the  attention  of  architects  should  be  turned. 

MoREsco  Style. 

While  Gothic  churches  were  being  erected  under  French  influence 
in  the  north  and  centre  of  Spain,  another  style  was  developing  itself 
under  Moorish  influence  in  the  south,  which  in  the  hands  of  a  more 
artistic  people  than  the  Spaniards  might  have  become  as  beautiful  as 
any  other  in  Europe.  It  failed,  however,  to  attain  anything  like  com- 
pleteness, primarily  because  the  Spaniards  were  incapable  of  elaborating 
any  artistic  forms,  but  also  perhaps  because  the  two  races  came  to 
hate  one  another,  and  the  dominant  people  to  abhor  whatever  belonged 
to  those  they  were  so  cruelly  persecuting. 

If  we  knew  more  of  the  ethnic  relations  of  the  Moors,  who  con- 
quered Spain  in  the  8th  century,  we  might  perhaps  be  able  to  pre- 
dicate whether  it  were  possible  for  such  dissimilar  parents  to  produce 
a  fertile  hybrid.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  the  Moors  did  not 
belong  to  any  Turanian  race,  or  traces  of  their  tombs  would  1)0  found ; 
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but  none  such  exist.  Nor  did  ttej  l^ilong  to  any  of  the  great  building 
raoes,  for  during  tho  wholo  of  tbeir  Bojoum  in  Spain  they  showed  no 
conBtmctive  ability,  no  skill  in  arrangement  of  plans,  and  no  desire  for 
architectural  magniiicenoe.  But  they  were  a  rich,  luxurious,  and  refined 
people,  possessing  an  innate  knowledge  of  colour  and  an  exquisite  per- 
ception of  the  beauty  of  form  and  detail.  They  were,  in  fact,  among 
the  moat  perfect  omatnentists  we  are  acquainted  with,  but  they  were 
not  architects.  Had  the  inhabitants  of  Toledo  from  the  11th  century 
been  French,  or  any  Celtic  race,  the  combination  of  their  constructiye 
ekill  with  the  taste  in  detail  of  the  Moors  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
produce  the  happiest  results.  As  it  was,  after  a  few  feeble  efforts  the 
style  died  out,  but  not  without  leaving  some  very  remarkable  speci- 
mens of  architectural  art,  though  on  a  email  scale.  They  were  also 
only  in  perishable  planter,  which,  though  well  suited  to  the  style  of 
the  Moors,  is  a  material  which  no  architectural  people  ever  would 
have  employed. 

As  might  be  expected,  tho  principal  examples  of  this  style  are  to  be 
found  in  or  about  Toledo,  but  specimens  exist  in  almost  every  province 
of  Spain  up  to  the  very  roots  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  its  influence  is  often 
felt  in  the  extreme  richness  of  ornamentation  into  which  tho  architects 
of  Spain  were  often  betrayed,  even  when  expressing  themselves  in 
Gothic  or  Renaissance  details. 

Among  the  examples  at  Toledo  the  two  hest  interiors  seem  to  be 
the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  la  Blanca  and  that  of  Nuestra  Senora  del 
Transito,  both  originally  built  as  syna- 
gogues, though  afterwards  appropriat«d 
to  Christian  purposes.  The  first  is  said 
to  have  been  erected  in  tho  12th  century, 
and  waa  appropriated  by  the  Christians 
in  1405.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  plan, 
it  is  an  irregular  quadrangle,  about  87  ft. 
by  65  ft.  in  width  across  the  oenire,  and 
divided  into  five  aisles  by  octagonal 
pierasupporting  horse-shoe  arches.  Above 
these  now  runs  what  may  be  called  a 
blind  clerestory,  though  it  appears  as 
if  light  were  originally  admitted  through 
it,  by  counter-sinkings  in  the  roof,  as  "Voo^a.^'^" ^^^^^ i^T 
suggested   by   the   hypsethron  of  Greek 

temples  (Woodcuts  Nos.  150,  153).  The  objects  are  ao  dissimilar 
that  it  is  difficult  to  institute  a  very  distinct  comparison  between  the 
synagogue  and  a  contemporary  Gothic  church  of  tho  same  dimensiona ; 
but  it  may  safely  be  said  that  if  the  Northern  style  is  grander  in 
conception,  this  is  far  more  elegant  in  detail :  the  essential  difierenoe 
lying  in    tho   fact   that   the   Gothic  atylo  always  had,  or  aimed  at 
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having,  a  vault,  and  consequently  forced  the  architect*  to  work  and 
think — the  very  difficulty  of  the  taak  being  thus  the  cause  of  its 
Hucccas.  The  Saracens  in  Spain,  on  the  contrary,  never  attempted 
either  a  vault  or  a  dome,  but  were  always  content  with  an  easily 
constructed  wooden  roof,  calling  for  no  ingenuity  to  deeign,  and  no 
thought  how  to  convert  ito  mechanical  exigences  into  artistic  beau- 
ties. The  Moorish  architects  could  play  with  their  style,  and  con- 
sequently produced  fascinating  elegances  of  detail ;  the  Gothic  archi- 
tects, on  the  contrary,  were  forced  to  work  like  men,  and  their  result 


]i))pcalB  to  our  higher  intellectual  wants ;  though  in  doing  so  they 
frequently  neglected  the  polisli  and  lighter  graces  of  style  which 
are  so  pleasing  in  the  semi-Asiatic  art  of  the  South  of  Spain. 

Tlie  other  synagogue— del  Transito — we  know  was  completed  in 
1U66.  It  ia  merely  a  large  room,  of  pleasing  proportion,  the  walls  of 
which  arc  plain  and  solid  up  to  about  three-fourths  of  their  height. 
Above  this  a  clerestory  admits  the  light  in  a  manner  singularly  agree- 
able ill  a  hot  climate.     The  roof  is  of  wood,  of  tiic  form  called  Arleti- 
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nado  in  Spain,  from  its  being  something  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
trough — with  coupled  tic-lieams  across,  so  that,  though  elegant  in 
iletail,  it  haft  no  constructive 
merit,  and  the  whole  depends 
for  its  effect,'  like  all  Moorish 
work  in  Spain,  on  its  orna- 
mental details. 

All  the  churches  we  know 
of  in  this  style  date  within 
the  period  comprised  Ijetween 
the  faU  of  Toledo  (1085) 
and  that  of  Granada  (1492), 
During  that  time  the  Moors 
were  still  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  be  respected  and  their 
art    tolerated.      After  their 

expulsion     from    their    last     -°  "  "  *°  *r° 

stronghold,    fear    being    re-     "^-   Ai«otstB»rw™M.^(From'Mod. Artb/j 
moved,  bigotry  became  tri- 
umphant, and  persecution  followed,  not  only  of  the  people  and  their 
religion,  but  of  everything  that  recalled  either  to  remembrance. 


II.  Chaprl  at  Humaiwjog.    (From  Villa  Amll.) 

rhe  room   railed  Faranimfo  tii  the  I  thid,  only  cBrricd  out  with  Benaissaim 
erailyot  Alca1a(BeeWooitcutNo.eB,    jDBtoad  of  MooiUli  detail. 
iv.)  ia  of  precisely  Bimilar  di'«ign  lo  I 
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It  la  poeaLble  that  some  larger  and  more  important  cbarcbce  tfaaa 

those  we  now  find  were  erected  during  this  period  in  this  style  ;  but  if 

BO,  they  bave  perished.     One  of  the  largest  at  Toledo,  San  Bartolomeo, 

hae  an  apse  (Woodcut  No.  723),  little  more  than  30  ft.  aorosa  over  all, 

and  others,  such  as  Santa  ¥c,  Santa  l.eocadia,  Sau  Eugenio,  or  Santa 

Isabel,  aro  all   smaller,  St.  Ursula   alone   being  of  about   tbo  same 

dimensions     with     St. 

JJartolonieo.      The   de- 

ix>ration  of  the  apse  of 

the   latter    will    afford 

a  fair  idea  of  the  style 

of    detail    adopteil    in 

these    eburchefl.      For 

brick  arehitecturc  it  is 

singularly  appropriate. 

It   admits   of  more   or 

less  light,   as    may   bo 

required.    Itiacrowued 

by  a  cornice  of  pleasing 

profile,  and   the  whole 

is    simpler   and   bettor 

than    the    many  -  but- 

trcBsed    and   pinnacled 

apses     of     the    Gothic 

architects. 

A  more  picturesque 

example,     though     not 

BO    pure    OS    that    last 

quoted,  is  found  in  the 

little  cbajiel  of  Huma- 

ncjos    in    Estrcmadui-a 

(Woodcut  No.  ;24).  As 

will  be  observed  from 

tho  woodcut,   there    is 

aome  13th-ceutury  tra- 

j».        Tow.r«uo«„..  a-rom  viib  Araii.)  ccry    in    its    windows, 

thus  revealing  its  datv 

as  well  as  betraying  its  origin,  and  but  for  which  it  might  almost  be 

mistaken  for  an  cxamjile  of  piii-e  Saracenic  archit*.-cture. 

This  is  even  more  the  caeo  in  a  beautiful  chapel  in  the  monastery 
of  the  Iluelgas,  near  Burgos,  which,  were  it  not  for  some  Gothic  foliage 
of  the  14th  century,  introduced  where  it  can  hardly  be  olwerved,  might 
easily  pass  for  a  fragment  of  the  Alhambi-a.  The  tame  is  trao  of  many 
parts  of  the  churches  at  Seville.  That  uf  La  Feria,  for  instance,  and 
Ibo  apse  of  tho  church  of  the  Dominicans  at  Culatayud,  arc  purely 
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in  this  style,  and  moat  beautiful  ftnd  elaborate  speoimens  of  their 
class. 

Very  pleasing  examples  of  the  adaptation  of  Moorish  art  to  Chris- 
tian purposes  are  to  be  found  in  various  churches  throughout  Spain. 
That  of  St,  Boman  at  Toledo '  is  a  very  pleasing  and  pure  example 
of  the  style,  but  neither 
so  picturesque  nor  so 
characteristic  as  that  at 
llcscas  (Woodcut  Ko. 
725),  not  far  from 
Madrid,  which,  though 
differing  es^ntially 
from  any  Gothic  stee- 
ple, is  still  in  every 
part  appropriately  de- 
signed, and,  notwith- 
standing its  strongly 
marked  horizontal  lines, 
by  no  means  dcRcient 
in  that  aspiring  cha- 
racter so  admirable  in 
Gothic  steeples. 

Another  remarkable 
example  is  the  tower 
and  roof  of  the  church 
of  St.  Paul,  Saragoza. 
It  is  so  unlike  any- 
thing else  in  Europe, 
that  it  might  pass  for 
a  church  in  the  Crimea 
vt  the  steppes  of  Tar- 
tary.  As  if  to  add  to  its 
foreign  aspect,  the  tiles 
of  the  roof  are  coloured  .^       n.  „.  ,  ^  ,1. u„,    .   .n 

'M.       SI.  Foul,  SjrogoKi.    [From  VUU  Amll,) 

and  glazed,  thus  render- 
ing the  contrast  with  Gothic  art  stronger  than  even  that  presented 
in  the  details  and  forms  of  the  architecture. 

The  Church  of  St,  Thome  at  Toledo  has  a  tower  so  perfectly 
M<K>riBh  in  ull  its  details,  that  but  for  its  form  it  might  as  well  be 
classed  among  the  specimens  of  Moorish  as  of  Mozarabic  architecture. 
Throughout  Spain  there  arc  many  of  the  same  clans,  which  were  un- 
doubtedly erected  by  the  Christians.     Both  in  this  country  and  in 

'  An  oiigraving  nf  tliia  toner  is  given  1  pklu  euunioniUoii  of  all  liio  examples  ot 
iiiStrL<ct'a*GuthioArchitectuiciaSiKiiD,'    the  atjlc  to  bo  found  in  Tolctlo. 
paj^c  225,  Bccompuniul  with  r  very  com-  I 
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Sicily  it  IB  never  safe  to  aesumo  that  because  the  stylo  of  a  huil<1ing 
18  Moorish,  oven  purely  so,  the  structure  must  belong  to  the  lime 
when  the  Moors  poseeesed  the  country,  br  to  a  happy  interval,  if  any 
such  eiisted,  when  a  more  than  usually  tolerant  reign  permitted  them 
to  erect  edifices  for  themselves  under  the  rule  of  their  Christian 
conquerors. 

Sometimes  we  find  Moorish  details  mixed  up  witli  those  of  Gothic 
ui'chitectnre  in  a  manner  elsewhere  unknown,  as  for  instance  in  the 
doorway,  in  Woodcut  No.  727,  from  the  house  of  the  Ablala  at 
Valencia.  The  wood-work  is  of  purely  Moorish  design,  the  stone- 
work of  the  bad  unconstructive  Gothic  of  the  late  Spanish  architects, 
altogether  making  up  a  combination  more  picturesque  than  beautiful, 
at  least  in  an  architectural  point  of  view. 


MONASTIC  BUILDINGS. 


CHAPTER   III. 
CIVIL  AKCHITECTURE. 


MoDiistic  Build[ngB  —  Haaicipal  Buildings  —  Ciutles. 


Monastic  Buildihos. 

As  already  mentioned,  to  most  of  the  great  churches  described  above 
there  were  attached  mo- 
nastic establishments  on 
a  scale  commensurate 
with  them  in  dignity, 
and  ornamented  in  an 
equal  degree.  Most  of 
these,  too,  had  chapter- 
houses, generally  square 
vaulted  apartments,  not 
equal  in  originality  or 
magnificnce  with  those 
of  England,  but  very 
superior  to  anything 
found  in  France.  The 
most  omatoental  part  of 
these  is  generally  tlie 
screen  of  triple  arches 
by  which  they  open  on 
the  cloister.  Internally 
they  are  now  generally 
plain,  but  they  may  have 
been  adorned  with  wooden 
stalls  and  fum  itu  re,  whi  ch 
have  since  disappeared. 

More  important  than 
these  are  tho  cloisters  to 
which  they  were  attached 
— the  jxUio  of  the  convent, 
which  in  such  a  climate 

as    that    of    Spain    was  „,    a..i..rrc,r.h.imrig^.nc.rDorg«,  (tw  viib  Amii,, 
an  indis{>cnsablc  adjunct, 
and  much  more  apiimpriate  than  a  covcrwl  arcade  over  was  or  could 
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bo  in  our  northern  climate.  Tlie  Spanisli  architects  soem,  in  con- 
sequence, to  have  revelled  in  the  designB  of  their  eloistere,  and  from 
tho  Bimplo  Qi'cade  of  Gerona  (1117)  to  the  exuberant  caprice  of  San 
Juan  do  los  Reyes,  they  form  a  scries  of  examples  completely  illus- 
trative of  the  progress  of  Spanish  art ;  perhaps  more  so  than  even 
the  churches  to  which  they  aro  attached. 

The  favourite  form  of  tho  earlier  examples,  like  those  in  the  South 
of  France  (Woodcut  Ko.  325),  is  that  of  an  open  arcade  supported  on 
coupled  columns,  on  the 
capitals  of    which  the 
architects  delighted  to 
lavish  all  their  powers 
of  variety  and  design. 
That    at    the    convent 
of  the  Huolgas  (Wood- 
cut  No.    728)   gives    a 
fair  idea  of  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  catxietl 
out,  and  is  certainly  far 
more  appropriate  than 
the  tracericd  arches  of 
Northern  examples, 
which,  without  glazing. 
are    most    anmeaning. 
Dunng  the   14th  and 
1 5tli  cen  turies  the  Span- 
iards adopted  them,  and 
some  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  their  traceries 
are  to  be  found  in  the 
cloister  arcades.  Having 
gone   so  far,  however, 
they  went  on,  and  car- 
ried   tho    idea    to    its 
legitimate      conclusion 
by  filling  up  the  whole 
opening  with  a  screen  of  pierced  tracery.     The  moat  complete  ex- 
ample of  this  style  is  that  found  at  Tarazona  in  Aragon.     The  cloister 
itself  is  in  brick,  but   not  even  plastered;    the  openings  are  filled 
with  stone  slabs  pierced  with  the  most  varied  and  elegant  Gothic 
tracery.     It  would  sccni  a  more  reasonable  plan  to  have  used  stone 
for  the  structure  and  terra-cotta  for  tho  openings ;    but  as  it  is,  the 
effect  of  the  whole  is  exti-emely  pleasing.     It  is,  however,  more  like  an 
Oriental  than  an  Eurojiean  design,  and  reveals  as  clearly  as  the  churches 
of  Toledo  the  continued  piesence  of  the  Moor  in  the  Iwud  of  Spain. 


UlaMfi,  TuiiuDS.    (troi 


MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS. 


MuNlcirAL  BuiLiiiscg. 


Spain  does  oot  seem  to  have  posaeseed,  during  the  Middle  Agee, 
any  municipalitios  of  snfBcient  importance  to  require  baildings  of  an 
important  or  permanent  clianictcr  for  tlieir  accommodation.     There 


are,  it  is  true,  one  or  two  Lonjas,  or  places  for  the  assembly  of 
merchants,  which  are  of  some  magnificence.  But  these  were  erected 
on  the  very  verge  of  the  Renaissance,  and  betray  all  the  feebleness  of 
an  expiring  style.     That  at  Valencia  is,  perhaps,  the  beat  example. 
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Internally  it  has  twietod  columns  Bimilar  to  thoso  at  Yillena  (Wood- 
cut No,  720).  Tlie  two  buildisgs  are  said  to  have  been  designed  by 
the  same  architect,  but  the  columns  in  this  instance  are  much  more 
attenuated  than  in  the  church.  The  exterior  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
expressing  the  internal  arrangements.  On  one  side  of  the  central 
tower  is  the  great  hall,  on  the  other  the  public  rooms,  and  above 
these  an  upper  storey  -with  an  open  arcade.  The  last  is  a  feature 
very  frequently  found  in  Spain,  not  only  in  Mediaeval  palaces,  but  in 
those  of  the  Renaissance  period,  and  ^vhereve^  it  exists  it  is  one  of  the 
moat  pleasing  that  can  bo  found ;  it  gives  all  the  shadow  of  a  cornice, 
without  its  inconvenient  and  useless  projection,  and  crowns  the  whole 
design  in  an  appropriate  and  pleasing  n 


One  example  must  suflice  to  recall  attention  to  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  "  Chateaux  en  Espagne."     On  the  plains  of  Castille  they 


>11.  Cullrud'oC'B.CulilLc.    (From  V')1L<i  Amll.) 

are  not  only  numerous,  but  of  great  magnificence ;  erected  apparently 
liefore  the  fear  of  inroads  from  the  Moors  of  Granada  had  passed 
away,  or  at  all  events  when  a  military  aristoci'acy  was  indispensable 
to  save  the  nation  from  reconqnest  by  these  dreaded  enemies.  Of 
these  the  Kasr  at  Segovia  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
frequently  drawn.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  still  inhabited,  and 
its  tutretfl  retained,  till  recently,  their  tall  conical  roofs,  which  gave 
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it  so  peculiar  and  local  an  aspect.^  It  also  possesses  the  advantage — 
rare  in  Spanish  castles — of  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  tall  rock,  to 
which  it  has  been  fitted  with  almost  Oriental  taste. 

Another  favourable  specimen  is  the  now  ruined  castle  of  Cocos. 
Its  tall  towers  and  clustering  turrets  still  attest  its  former  magni- 
ficence, and  point  to  a  local  style  of  defensive  architecture  differing 
from  that  of  any  other  part  of  Europe,  but  even  more  picturesque 
than  the  best  examples  of  either  France  or  England.  The  castle  at 
Olite  is  still  more  local  in  its  style.  Many  other  examples  might  be 
quoted ;  but  they  hardly  belong  to  the  fine-art  branch  of  Architecture, 
and  thus  scarcely  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  though  a 
monograph  of  the  military  architecture  of  Spain  during  the  Middle 
Ages  would  be  almost  as  interesting  as  that  of  her  ecclesiastical 
remains. 


'  These  were  destroyed  by  a  fire  which  occurred  some  fourteen  years  ago. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 
PORTUGAL. 

cx)NTEirrs. 
Church  of  Batalha  —  Alcoba^  —  Bclciii. 

So  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  Portugal,  that  it  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  it  contains  any 
churches  of  interest  belonging  to  that  style.  There  are  certainly 
some  splendid  remains  at  Belem  near  Lisbon,  and  fragments  at  least 
elsewhere ;  but  those  who  have  described  them  are  so  little  qualified 
for  the  tabk  by  previous  study,  that  it  is  impossible  to  place  reliance 
on  the  correctness  of  their  assertions  regarding  them.  One  church, 
however, — that  at  Batalha, — has  met  with  a  difierent  fate,  and 
having  arrested  the  attention  of  Mr.  Murphy,  **  the  illustrator  of  the 
Alhambra,"  was  drawn  by  him,  and  published  in  a  splendid  folio 
work  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  As  might  be  supposed  from  the 
date  of  the  work,  the  illustrations  do  not  quite  meet  the  exigences  of 
modem  science,  but  it  is  at  all  events  one  of  the  best  illustrated 
churches  in  the  Peninsula,  and  seems  in  some  respects  to  be  worthy 
of  the  distinction,  being  certainly  the  finest  church  in  Portugal. 

It  was  erected  by  King  John  of  Portugal,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow 
made  during  a  battle  with  his  namesake  of  Spain  in  the  year  1385, 
and  was  completed  in  all  essentials  in  a  very  short  period  of  time. 
From  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  732)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  form  of  the 
original  church  is  that  of  an  Italian  basilica — a  three-aisled  nave 
ending  in  a  transept  with  five  chapels ;  the  whole  length  internally 
being  264  ft.,  and  the  width  of  the  nave  72  ft.  4  in.  It  is  therefore 
a  small  building  compared  with  most  of  the  Gothic  churches  hitherto 
described.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  under  an  octagonal  canopy 
which  once  supported  a  German  open-work  spire,  are  the  tombs  of 
the  founder  and  of  his  wife  Philippa,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt ; 
beyond  this  the  octagon  expands  into  a  square,  in  a  very  Eastern 
fashion,  to  accommodate  the  tombs  of  other  members  of  the  royal 
family  who  are  buried  around.  The  whole  design  of  this  part  is  one 
of  the  most  suitable  for  a  family  sepulchre  to  be  found  anywhere. 
The  wonder,  however,  of  the  Batalha,  or  rather  what  would  have 
been  so  had  it  been  completed,  is  the  tomb-house  which  Emanuel  the 
Fortunate  commenced  for  himself  at   the  east  end  of  the   church. 
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Similar  chapels  at  Burgoa  and  Murcia  have  already  been  noticed,  but 
this  was  to  have  surpassed  them  all,  and  if  completed  would  have 
been  the  most  gorgeous  mausoleum  erected  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  tradition  of  the  circular  tomb- 
house  behind  the  altar  remained  constant  in  remote  provinces  to  the 
latest  ^e.     The  plan  of  this  church  is  virtually  that  of  St.  Martin  at 
Tours,  of  St.  Benigne  at  Dijou  (Woodcuts  Nob.  341,  343),  and  of 
other  churches  in  Aquitauia. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  by  re- 
moving the  intermediate  walls 
this   basilioa   would  become 
a   chevet    church,    complete 
except  for  the  difference  in 
the  spau  of  the  two  parts. 
Had    the    mausoleum    bee& 
finished,  the  wall  separating 
it  from  the  church  would  not 
improbably    have    been    re- 
moved. 

The  plan  of  this  tomb- 
house  is  interesting  as  being 
that  of  the  largest  Gothic 
dome  attempted,  and  as 
showing  how  happily  the 
Gothic  forms  adapt  them- 
selves to  this  purpose,  and 
how  easily  any  amount  of 
abutment  may  bo  obtained 
in  this  style  with  the  utmost 
degree  of  lightness  and  the 
most  admirable  play  of  per- 
spective ;  indeed  no  construc- 
tive difficulties  intervene  to 
prevent  this  dome  having 
been  twice  its  present  dia- 
meter (65  ft.) ;  in  which  case 

..  iJ    L  J-  ji      IM-    I'lMoflhtCharch.t  Butalh».    (From  Morphy.) 

it  -would  have  lar  eurpassod  sc4is loo n. loim. 

Sta.  Maria  del  Flore  and  all 

the  pseudo-classical  erections  that  have  since  disfigured  the  fair  face 

of  Europe. 

Generally  speaking,  neither  the  proportions  nor  the  details  of  this 
church  are  good;  it  was  erected  in  a  country  where  the  principles  of 
Gothic  art  wore  either  misapprehended  or  unknown,  and  where  a 
lavish  amount  of  expenditure  in  carving  and  ornament  was  thought 
to  be  tho  best  meaQS  of  attaining  beauty.     Tho  church  from  this 
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cause  may  almost  be  considered  a  failure ;  its  two  sepulchral  chapels 
being  in  fact  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  parts  of  the 
structure.  It  may  be  observed  also  that  the  open-work  spire  agrees 
much  better  with  the  semi -Oriental  decoration  of  the  churches  both 
of  Burgos  and  Batalha  than  with  the  soberer  forms  of  the  more 
Northern  style.  One  is  almost  tempted  to  fancy  that  the  Germans 
borrowed  the  idea  from  Spain  rather  than  that  Spain  imported  it 
from  the  North.  Till  we  know  more  of  the  age  of  the  cathedrals  of 
Leon,  Oviedo,  and  other  cities  in  the  North  of  Spain,  the  point  cannot 
bo  determined ;  but  it  seems  by  no  means  certain  but  that  further 
knowledge  will  compel  the  Germans  to  resign  their  claim  to  this 
their  single  alleged  invention  in  the  pointed  style. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  church  at  Batalha  is  that  at  Alcoba9a, 
commenced  in  the  year  1148,  and  finished  in  1222.  It  is  a  simple 
and  grand  Cistercian  abbey-church,  not  unlike  that  at  Pontigny 
(Woodcut  No.  409)  in  style.  Its  total  length  is  360  ft. ;  its  height 
about  64.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the  side-aisles  by  twelve  piers,  the 
arches  of  which  support  vaults  of  the  same  height  over  the  three 
divisions — a  circumstance  which  must  detract  considerably  from  the 
beauty  of  its  proportions.  The  east  end  is  terminated  by  a  chevet 
(called  by  the  Portuguese  a  choroid)  with  nine  chapels. 

The  monastery  attached  to  this  church,  formerly  one  of  the  most 
splendid  in  the  world,  was  burnt  by  the  French  in  their  retreat  from 
Portugal. 

At  Coimbra  there  are  still  some  remains  of  Gothic  churches ;  the 
principal  of  these  is  the  old  cathedral,  which,  though  much  destroyed, 
still  retains  many  features  belonging  to  the  same  age  as  that  of 
Alcoba^a. 

In  the  same  town  is  the  church  of  Sta.  Cruz,  rebuilt  by  French 
architects  in  the  year  1515,  in  the  then  fashionable  flamboyant  style 
of  their  country ;  and  in  complete  contrast  to  this  is  the  small  but 
interesting  Bound  Gothic  church  of  St.  Salvador,  erected  about  the 
year  1169. 

The  church  of  the  convent  at  Belem  near  Lisbon,  though  one  of 
the  latest,  was  intended  by  its  founder,  Emmanuel  the  Fortunate,  to 
be  one  of  the  mo^t  splendid  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  commenced'  in 
1500,  but  not  finished  till  long  after  the  Benaissance  had  set  in,  so 
that  (in  the  interior  especially)  it  is  very  much  disfigured  by  incon- 
gruities of  every  sort.  The  southern  portal,  however,  is  wholly  in 
the  stylo  of  the  first  years  of  the  16th  century,  and  is  as  elaborate  an 
example  of  the  exuberant  ornamentation  of  that  age  as  can  be  found 
in  the  Peninsula.  It  is,  of  course,  full  of  faults,  and  by  no  means 
worthy  of  imitation;  but  its  richness  in  figure  sculpture  and  in 
architectural  carving  is  very  impressive  and  pleasing,  in  spite  of  all 
that  can  be  said  against  its  taste. 


Bk.  V!1.  Cm.  IV.  WNVENT  AT  HELEM.  21H 

No  one  who  is  familiiu-  with  the  chapel  at  UoBljn  uan  fail  to 
■"ccognise  at  once  the  similarity  uf  (Icsign  and  iletail  Iietwccn  the  two. 


The  Portuguese  example  is  half  a  century  moi-e  modem,  for  which 
allowance  must  be  made.     It  is  also  more  delicate,  as  the  work  of  a 
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Southern  poople  might  be  expected  to  be.  Moreover,  it  is  the  work 
of  men  among  whom  the  style  arose,  and  who  consequently  were 
more  at  home  in  it  than  the  Scotch  builder  could  pretend  to  be ;  but 
notwithstanding  all  those  deductions,  there  is  a  similarity  between 
the  style  of  the  two  buildings  s(j  remarkable  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
their  common  origin. 

The  other  churches  of  Portugal,  such  aa  those  of  Braga,  Guima- 
raens,  &c.,  seem  to  have  been  of  late  flamboyant  style,  and  generally 
are  so  much  modernised  that  the  little  beauty  they  ever  possessed  is 
concealed  or  destroyed  by  modem  details. 

Notwithstanding  the  late  age  of  the  principal  examples  and  the 
apparent  paucity  of  those  of  an  earlier  time,  it  is  still  possible 
that  Portugal  may  contain  much  to  interest  the  archaeologist.  But 
f  ravelling  has  hitherto  been  inconvenient  and  slow  in  that  country, 
and  it  has  not  yet  been  visited,  or  at  least  described,  by  any  one 
familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  MedisBval  art.  When  properly 
explored^  wo  may  be  surprised  at  the  treasures  it  contains.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  ^Handbook  of 
Portugal'  is  correct  when  it  asserts  that  "There  is  no  European 
country  which  has  less  interesting  ccclesiology  than  Portugal.  ITiere 
are  certainly  not  160  old  churches  in  the  kingdom.  The  French 
invasion,  the  great  earthquake,  and  the  rage  for  rebuilding  in  the 
18th  century,  have  destroyed  nearly  all." 

Let  us  hope  it  may  not  be  so,  but  at  present  we  have  little  beyond 
the  lioiK)  to  rely  on. 
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ITALY. 
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Division  and  Clast»i6cation  of  the  I^IodisQval  Styles  of  Architecture  in  finly. 
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If  a  historian  were  to  propose  to  himself  the  task  of  writing  a  tolerably 
consecutive  narrative  of  the  events  which  occurred  in  Italy  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  he  would  probably  find  such  difficulties  in  his  way  as 
would  induce  him  to  abandon  the  attempt.  Venice  and  Genoa  wore 
as  distinct  states  as  Spain  and  Portugal.  Florence,  the  most  essen- 
tially Italian  of  the  republics,  requires  a  different  treatment  from  the 
half  German  Milan.  Even  such  neighbouring  cities  as  Mantua  and 
Verona  were  separate  and  independent  states  during  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  their  existence.  Rome  was,  during  the  whole  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  more  European  than  Italian,  and  must  have  a  narrative 
of  her  own ;  Southern  1  taly  was  a  foreign  country  to  the  states  of  the 
North ;  and  Sicily  has  an  independent  history. 

The  same  difficulties,  though  not  perhaps  to  the  same  degree,  beset 
the  historian  of  art,  and,  if  it  were  proposed  to  descrilie  in  detail 
all  the  varying  forms  of  Italian  art  during  the  Middle  Ages,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  map  out  Italy  into  provinces,  and  to  treat  each  almost 
as  a  separate  kingdom  by  itself.     In  this,  as  in  almost  every  instance^ 
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however,  the  architecture  forms  a  better  giiide-line  through  the  tangled 
mazes  of  the  labyrinth  than  the  written  record  of  political  events,  and 
those  who  can  read  her  language  have  before  them  a  more  trustworthy 
and  vivid  picture  of  the  past  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other 
means. 

The  great  charm  of  the  history  of  Mediseval  art  in  England  is  its 
unity.  It  affords  the  picture  of  a  ])eople  working  out  a  style  from 
chaos  to  completeness,  with  only  slight  assistance  from  those  in 
foreign  countries  engaged  in  the  same  task.  In  France  we  have  two 
elements,  the  old  Southern  Romanesque  long  struggling  with  the 
Northern  Celtic,  and  unity  only  obtained  by  the  suppression  of  the 
former,  wherever  they  came  in  contact.  In  Italy  we  have  three 
elements, — the  Roman,  the  Gothic,  and  the  Byzantine, —  sometimes 
existing  nearly  pure,  at  others  mixed,  in  the  most  varying  propor- 
tions, the  one  with  the  other. 

In  the  North,  the  Gothic  element  prevailed  nearly  pure,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  was  based  on  a  Romanesque  element,  and  was  practised 
by  a  people  who  still  clung  to  the  traditions  of  imperial  Rome,  and 
who  consequently  allowed  the  classical  forms  to  influence  their  art, 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  was  the  case 
on  this  side  of  the  Alps. 

In  the  South,  the  Byzantine  forms  prevailed,  partly  because  the  art 
was  there  based  on  the  traditions  of  Magna  Grecia,  and  more,  perhaps, 
from  the  intimate  connexion  that  existed  between  Apulia  and  the 
Peloponnesus  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Between  the  two  stood  Rome,  nearly  unchanged  and  unchangeable 
— the  three  terms,  Roman,  Romanesque,  and  Renaissance  comprise  all 
the  variation  she  submitted  to.  In  vain  the  Byzantine  besieged  her 
on  the  south  and  the  Gothic  on  the  north.  Their  waves  spent  them- 
selves on  her  rock  without  producing  much  impression,  while  her 
influence  extended  more  or  less  over  the  whole  peninsula.  It  was 
distinctly  felt  at  Florence  and  at  Pisa  on  the  north  and  west, 
though  these  conquests  were  nearly  balanced  by  the  Byzantine 
influence  which  is  so  distinctly  felt  at  Venice  or  Padua  on  the 
east  coast. 

I'he  great  difficulty  in  the  attempt  to  reconcile  these  architectural 
varieties  with  the  local  and  ethnographical  peculiarities  of  the  people 
—  a  difficulty  which  at  first  sight  appears  all  but  insuperable— is,  that 
sometimes  all  three  styles  are  found  side  by  side  in  the  same  city. 
This,  however,  constitutes,  in  reality,  the  intrinsic  merit  of  architec- 
ture as  a  guide  in  these  difficulties.  What  neither  the  language  of  the 
people  nor  their  histories  tell  as,  their  arts  proclaim  in  a  manner  not 
to  be  mistaken.  Just  in  that  ratio  in  which  the  Roman,  Byzantine, 
or  Gothic  style  prevails  in  their  churches,  to  that  extent  did  either  of 
these  elements  exist  in  the  blood  of  the  people.     Once  thoroughly 
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master  the  peculiarities  of  their  art,  and  we  can  with  certainty 
pronounce  when  any  particular  race  rose  to  power,  how  long  its 
prevalence  lasted,  and  when  it  was  obliterated  or  fused  with  some 
other  form. 

There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  Byzantine 
and  the  other  two  styles,  though  it  is  only  after  reading  the  next  Book 
of  this  work  that  its  peculiarities  can  be  fully  explained.  Meanwhile, 
however,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  Grothic 
and  Byzantine  form  of  dome.  I'he  latter  is  almost  always  rounded 
externally,  the  former  always  straight-lined.  Again :  the  Byzantine 
architects  never  used  intersecting  vaults  for  their  naves.  If  forced  to 
use  a  pointed  arch,  they  did  fo  unwillingly,  and  it  never  fitted  kindly 
to  their  favourite  circular  forms ;  the  style  of  their  ornamentation  was 
throughout  peculiar,  and  differed  in  many  essential  respects  from  the 
other  two  styles. 

It  is  less  easy  always  to  discriminate  between  the  Gothic  and 
Bomanesque  in  Italy.  We  frequently  find  churches  of  the  two  styles 
built  side  by  side  in  the  same  age,  both  using  round  arches,  and  with 
details  not  differing  essentially  from  one  another.  There  is  one  test, 
however,  which  is  probably  in  all  cases  sufficient.  Every  Gothic 
church  had,  or  was  intended  to  have,  a  vault  over  its  central  aisle. 
No  Bomanesque  church  ever  attempted  it.  The  importance  of  the 
distinction  is  apparent  throughout.  The  Gothic  churches  have 
clustered  piers,  tall  vaulting-shafts,  external  and  internal  buttresses, 
and  are  prepared  throughout  for  this  necessity  of  Gothic  art.  The 
Bomanesque  churches,  on  the  contrary,  have  only  a  range  of  columns, 
generally  of  a  pseudo- Corinthian  order,  between  the  central  and  side 
aisles;  internally  no  vaulting-shafts,  and  externally  only  pilasters. 
Had  these  architects  been  competent,  as  the  English  wore,  to  invent 
an  ornamental  wooden  roof,  they  would  perhaps  have  acted  wisely  ; 
but  though  they  made  several  attempts,  especially  at  Verona,  they 
failed  signally  to  devise  any  mode  either  of  hiding  the  mere  mechanical 
structure  of  their  roofs  or  of  rendering  them  ornamental. 

As  before  pointed  out,^  vaulting  was  the  real  formative  idea  of  the 
Gothic  style,  and  it  continued  to  be  its  most  marked  characteristic 
during  the  continuance  of  the  style,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  throughout 
all  Europe. 

As  it  is  impossible  to*treat  of  these  various  styles  in  one  sequence, 
various  modes  of  precedence  might  be  adopted,  for  each  of  which  good 
reasons  could  be  given ;  but  the  following  will  probably  be  found  most 
consonant  with  the  arrangement  elsewhere  adopted  in  this  work : — 

First,  to  treat  of  the  Uothic  styles  of  Northern  Italy,  because  they 
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complete  our  history  of  the  style  in  Europe,  and  directly  connect 
the  countries  on  either  side  of  the  Alps;  thus  concluding  the  one 
branch  of  our  subject  and  introducing  the  next. 

Secondly,  to  take  up  the  Mediaeval  Romanesque  where  we  left 
that  style  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  to  point  out  the  few  remaining 
peculiarities  which  have  not  yet  been  described. 

Lastly,  to  describe  the  Byzantine  art  as  it  was  practised  in  the 
South  of  Italy :  thus  continuing  the  sequence  up  to  the  next  Book, 
and  leading  the  history  by  an  easy  gradation  fix)m  the  true  Gothic  of 
the  West  to  the  true  Byzantine  of  the  East. 

Sicily  will  demand  a  chapter  to  herself;  not  only  because  a  fourth 
element  is  introduced  there  in  the  Saracenic — which  influenced  her 
stylo  almost  as  much  as  it  did  that  of  the  South  of  Spain — but  because 
such  pointed  Gothic  as  she  possesses  was  not  German,  like  that  of 
Northern  Italy,  but  derived  far  more  directly  from  France,  under 
either  the  Norman  or  Angiovine  dynasties. 
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When,  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Chrisnan  era,  the  great  mass  of 
Gothic  barbarism  moved  up  the  Valley  of  the  Danube  towards  the 
west,  one  great  division  followed  that  river  to  its  source,  and  thence 
penetrated  into  and  settled  in  the  Valley  of  the  Rhine.  They  were 
sufficiently  numerous  to  be  able  almost  wholly  to  obliterate  all  traces 
of  former  civilisation,  and  to  invent  that  original  style  of  architecture 
whose  history  was  sketched  in  the  fourth  Book  of  this  work. 

The  other  great  division  of  the  horde  turned  the  Soramering  Alps 
and  penetrating  into  Italy  by  way  of  Udine  and  Conegliano,  settled 
in  the  Valley  of  the  To.  They  may  have  been  as  numerous  as  the 
others;  but  Italy  in  those  days  was  far  more  densely  peopled  than 
Germany,  and  the  inhabitants  were  consequently  able  to  resist 
obliteration  far  more  successfully  than  on  the  north  of  the  Alps, 
and  even  where  the  new  element  prevailed  most  strongly  its  in- 
fluence was  far  less  felt  than  in  the  more  sparsely  peopled  Rhenish 
provinces.  This  was  generally  more  apparent  along  the  coast  than  in 
the  interior.  Venice  long  resisted,  though  Ravenna  was  overwhelmed. 
Pisa  and  Lucca  resisted  throughout.  Florence  was  divided.  The 
Barbarian  influence  was  strongly  felt  at  Siena,  more  feebly  at 
Orvieto ;  but  there  it  was  stopped  by  the  influence  of  Rome,  which 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages  remained  nearly  uncontaminated. 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  insuperable  bamer  of  the  Alps  which 
stretched  between  them  and  the  different  influences  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  the  connexion  between  the  northern  and  southern 
hordes  remained  intimate  during  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
liSilan  was  as  muoh* German  as  Italian;  and,  indeed,  except  from 
a  slightly  superior  degree  of  elegance  in  the  southern  examples,  it 
is  sometimes  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  designs 
of  Lombard  and  of  Rhenish  churches.  As  the  Middle  Ages  wore 
on,  however,  the  breach  between  the  two  styles  widened,  and  there 
is  no  difficulty,  in  the  later  pointed  schools,  in  seeing  how  Italy 
was  gradually  working  itself  free  from  German  influence,  till  at  last 
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they  became  dietinct  and  antagonietic  nationalities,  practising  two 
styles  of  art,  which  had  veiy  little  in  common  the  one  with  the 
other. 

Whoever  the  Barbarians  were  who  in  the  5th  and  6tb  centuries 
swanned  into  Italy— AuBtro-Goths,  Viei-GothB,  or  Lombards— they 
certainly  did  not  belong  to  any  of  the  great  building  races  of  the 
world.     Few  people  ever  had  better  opportunities  than  they  of  em- 
ploying their  easily  acquired  plunder  in  architectural  magnificence, 
if  they  had  any  taste  that  way;  but,  though  we  hear  everywhere 
of  the  foundation  of  churches  and  the  endowment  of  ecclesiftstical 
cstabliBhraents  during  the  Carlovingian  period,  not  one  important 
edifice  of  that  age  has  come  down  to  onr  time.     The  monumental 
history  of  the  Round  Gothic  style  is  as  essentially  a  blank  in  Italy 
as  it  is  in  l;iaxon  England.     One  or  two  circular  buildings  remain 
tolerably  entire;   some  small  chapels  let  us  into  the  secrets  of  the 
style,  but  not  one  important  edifice  of  any  sort  attests  the  splendour 
of  the  Lombard  kingdom  of  Northern  Italy.     Aryans  they  must  have 
been,  and  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century,  when 
their    blood   was   thoroughly    mixed   with   that    of    the  indigenous 
inhabitants  and   a  oom- 
pleto  fusion  of  races  had 
talcen  place,  that  we  find 
buildings  of  a  monumental 
character  erected,  which 
have  come  down   to   the 
present  day. 

Among  the  smaller 
monuments  of  the  age 
none  has  been  preserved 
more  complete  and  less 
altered  than  the  little 
chapel  at  Friuli;  which, 
though  extremely  small 
(only  18  ft.  by  30  inside 
the  walls),  is  interesting, 
as  retaining  all  its  deco- 
rations almost  exactly  as 
they  were  left  by  Ger- 
trude, duchess  of  FriuH, 
who  erected  it  in  the  8th 
)34.        choiwi  .t  Kiinii.  (Kraii  Gidihoi»iid.)  ccntury.      It   shows  con- 

siderable elegance  in  its 
details,  and  the  sculpture  is  far  better  than  it  afterwanls  became, 
though  perhaps  its  most  remarkable  peculiarity  is  the  intersecting 
vault  that  covers  h^pukhre  teatutiinatum,  as  the  old  chronicle  terms 
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it.  This  18  one  proof  among  many,  how  early  that  feature  was 
introdnced  which  afterwards  became  the  formative  principle  of  the 
whole  Gothic  style,  and  was  as  essentially  its  characteristic  ias  the 
pillars  and  entablatures  of  the  five  orders  were  the  characteristics 
of  the  classical  styles  of  Greece  and  Kome.  As  before  remarked, 
it  is  this  necessity  for  a  stone  roof  that  was  the  problem  to  be  solved 
by  the  architects,  and  to  accomplish  which  the  style  took  almost  all 
those  forms  which  are  so  much  admired  in  it. 

From  this  example  of  the  Carlo vingian  era  wo  are  obliged  to  pass 
to  the  nth  and  12th  centuries,  the  first  great  building  age  of  the 
Gothic  nations.  It  is  true  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  important 
church  in  Pavia,  in  Verona,  or  indeed  in  any  of  the  cities  of  Lombardy, 
the  original  foundation  of  which  cannot  be  traced  back  to  a  much 
earlier  period.  Before  the  canons  of  architectural  criticism  were 
properly  understood,  antiquaries  were  inclined  to  believe  that  in  the 
buildings  now  existing  they  saw  the  identical  edifices  erected  during 
the  period  of  the  Lombard  sway.  Either,  however,  in  consequence  of 
the  rude  construction  of  the  earlier  buildings,  or  because  the}'  were 
too  small  or  too  poor  for  the  increased  population  and  wealth  of  the 
cities  at  a  later  period,  .every  one  of  the 
original  churches  has  disappeared  and  been 
replaced  by  a  larger  and  better  constructed 
edifice,  adorned  with  all  the  improvements 
which  the  experience  of  centuries  had  intro- 
duced into  the  construction  of  religious 
edifices. 

Judging  from  the  rudeness  of  the  ear- 
liest churches  which  we  know  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  11th  century,  it  is  evident 
that  the  progress  made,  up  to  that  period, 
was  by  no  means  equal  to  what  was  accom- 
plished during  the  next  two  centuries. 

This  will  appear  from  the  plan  and  sec- 
tion of  St.  Antonio  at  Piacenza  (Woodcuts 
Nos.  735  and  736),  built  in  the  first  years 
of  the  nth  century,  and  dedicated  in  1014  by  the  bishop  Siegfried. 

Its  arrangement  is  somewhat  peculiar;  the  transepts  are  near  the 
west  end,  and  the  octagonal  tower  rising  from  the  intersection  is  sup- 
ported on  eight  pillars,  the  square  being  completed  by  four  polygonal 
piers.  The  principal  point,  however,  to  observe  is,  how  completely  the 
style  has  emancipated  itself  from  all  Roman  tradition.  A  new  style 
has  grown  up  as  essentially  different  from  the  Eomanesque  as  the  style 
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Plan  of  San  Antonio,  Piacenza. 
(From  Oaten.!)  Scale  100  It.  to  1  in.s 


*  Frederick  von  Osten,  *  Bauwerke  in 
der  Lombardei.'     Darmstadt,  1852. 

*  By  an  oyersight  of  the  engraver,  the 


vault  of  the  nave,  which  ought  to  be 
made  hezopartite,  is  drawn  as  quadri- 
partite. 
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of  Cologne  or  of  York  Cathedral.  The  architect  is  once  more  at  libertj- 
to  work  out  hie  own  designs  without  refoionco  to  anything  beyond 
the  exigonciee  of  the  edifioos  themselvcn.     The  plan,  indeed,  is  still  a 


reiiiiniscenco  of  the  Eomanesqne ;  but  lo  are  all  the  plans  of  Iirediraval 
cathedrals,  and  we  may  trace  back  the  forms  of  the  pillars,  the 
piers,  and  the  arches  they  Biipptirt,  to  the 
preceding  style.  All  these  are  ultimately 
derived  irora  Roman  art,  but  the  originals 
are  forgotten,  and  the  now  stylo  is  wholly 
independent  of  the  old  one.  The  whole 
of  the  church  too  is  roofed  with  interaect- 

ing  vaults,  which  have  liecome  an  integral 

jmrt  of  tho  design,  giving  it  an  eB^entially 

Gothic  character.      On  the  outside,  but- 

trosscB  are  introdnced,  timidly,  it  is  true, 

but  BO  frwiuently,  as  to  make  it  evident 

that  already  tliere  existed  no  insupernblo 

objection  to  increase  either  their  numlwr 

or  depth,  as  soon  as  additional  abntmeiit 

iijitirterj-    was  required  for  wider  arches. 

"smI*  BO  ft"to  n^"^  '■''^**  windows,  as  in  all  Italian  churches, 

are  small,  for  tho  Italians  never  patronised 

the  art  of  painting  on  glass,  always  prcfeiring  frescoes  or  paintings 

on  opatiuo  grounds.      In  their  bright  climate,  very  small  o]>onings 

alone  were   requisite    to  admit  a  sufficiency  of  light  without  dis- 
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turbing  that  shadowy  effect  which  is  so  favourable  to  architcctaral 
grandeur. 

Being  a  parochial  church,  this  building  had  no  baptistery  attached 
to  it ;  but  there  is  one  at  Asti  (Woodcut  No.  737)  ao  similar  in  style  and 
age,  that  its  plan  and  section,  if  examined  with  those  of  San  Antonio, 
will  give  a  very  complete  idea  of  Lombard  architecture  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nth  century,  when  it  had  completely  shaken  off  the 
Itoman  inflnence,  but  had  not  yet  begun  to  combine  the  newly  invented 
forms  with  that  grace  and  beauty  which  mark 
its  more  finished  examples.    One  peculiarity  of 
this  building  is  the  gloom  that  reigns  within, 
there  being  absolutely  no  windows  in  tho  dome, 
and  those  in  the  aisles  are  so  small,  that  even  in 
Italy  the  interior  must  always  have  been  in 
comparative  darkness. 

Tho  cathedral  of  Novara,  which  in  its  pre- 
sent state  is  one  of  the  most  important  build- 
ings of  the  nth  century  in  tho  North  of  Italy, 
shows  tho  style  still  further  advanced,  Tho 
coupling  and  grouping  of  pieis  are  here  fully 
understood,  and  the  divisions  of  the  chapels 
which  form  tho  outer  aisle  are,  in  fact,  con- 
cealed buttresses.  The  Italians  were  never 
able  to  divest  themselves  of  their  partiality 
for  flat  walls,  and  never  liked  the  bold  external 
projections  so  universally  admired  on  tho  other 
side  of  the  Alps.  They  therefore  gladly  had 
recourse  to  this  expedient  to  conceal  them ; 
and  when  this  was  not  available  they  used 
metallio  ties  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  arches 
— an  expedient  which  is  found  even  in  this 
example.  As  will  bo  seen  from  the  annexed 
plan,  the  atrium  connecting  the  basilica  with 
tho  baptistery  is  retained,  whioh  seems  to  have 
been  an  arrangement  almost  universal  in  those 

early  times.  The  half  section,  half  elevation  '^„vJ^'"^U^,^ft.'^'£ 
of  the  front  (Woodcut  No.  739)  shows  very 

distinctly  how  far  the  invention  of  tho  now  style  had  then  gone  ;  for 
except  some  Corinthian  pillars,  borrowed  from  an  older  edifice,  no 
trace  of  Homanosquo  architecture  is  to  be  fonnd  in  it.  The  design  of 
tho  fafade  explains  what  it  was  that  suggested  to  the  Fisan  architects 
tlio  form  to  which  they  adapted  their  Komanesque  dotails.  In  both 
styles  the  arca<lo  was  the  original  model  of  the  whole  system  of  orna- 
mentation. In  this  case  it  is  used  first  as  a  discharging  arch,  then  as 
a  mere  repetition  of  a  useful  momtxir,  and  lastly  without  pillars,  as 
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a  mere  oniameatal  Hiring- courijo,  which  afterwards  became  the  most 
favourite  omumeut,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  throughout  all  Germany. 

lutarcetiug  ae  Huch  an  example  in  to  the  arcliitccturul  antiquary 
who  is  tracing  liac-k  and  trying  to  understand  the  forma  of  it  new  etylo, 
it  would  Ix!  difficnlt  toeoneoiveanytliiug  much  uglier  and  Icbh  artistic 
than  Buch  a  fa9ado  as  this  of  Novara  or  that  of  San  Antonio,  last  quoted. 
Their  solo  merit  ia  their  history  and  their  expression  of  rude  energy, 
80  characteristic  of  the  jwople  who  erected  them. 


139.       ElevsttaouidSKtIdDoritaeFatuluDftticaiUiHlnlit  Nutaru.    (tWnOaWn.) 

The  iMtptisteiy  ia  older  than  the  cathedral,  probably  as  old  as  tlie 
age  of  Charlemagne  ;  and  if  it  had  any  features  which  could  projwrly 
be  called  architectural,  it  ought  perhaps  to  rank  among  Romaneeque 
buildings.  In  plan  it  certainly  belongs  to  that  style.  Its  chief  point 
of  interest,  however,  is  that  it  contains  the  germ  of  those  external 
galleries  under  the  roof  which  forei  not  only  one  of  the  most  common 
but  also  one  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  the  class  of  buildings  wo 
are  now  considering. 

From  the  elevation  (Woodcut  No.  7J0)  it  will  easily  be  seen  what 
was  the  motive  and  use  of  this  arrangement,  the  first  trace  of  which 
dates  perhaps  as  far  back  as  the  baptistery  at  Nocera  {Woodcut  Ko. 
300) ;  for  wherever  a  wooden  roof  was  placed  over  a  cii-cular  vault, 
it  is  evident  that  the  external  walls  must  be  carried  up  higher  than 
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tho  Bpringiug  of  the  arch.  But  it  was  hy  no  meane  necessary  that 
this  additional  wall  should  bo  so  solid  as  that  below  it,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  introduce  light  and  air  into  the  space  between  the  stone 
and  the  wooden  roofs.  Add  to  this  the  incongruity  of  effect  in  placing 
a  light  tiled  wooden  roof 
on  a  massive  solid  wall, 
and  it  will  be  evident  that 
not  only  did  the  exigencies 
of  the  building,  but  the 
true  principles  of  taste,  de- 
mand that  this  part  should 
be  made  as  light  as  pos- 
sible. Such  openings  as 
these  found  in  the  bap- 
tistery at  Kovara  suggested 
an  expedient  which  pro- 
vided for  these  objocta. 
This  was  afterwards  car- 
ried to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent. At  first,  however, 
it  Beema  only  to  have  been 

used  nnder  the  i-oofs  of  the  "o  iiiiifSKUun.LHitKfcKitiun.ofiiieiidpiuiorjstNuvard. 
domes  with  which  the  Ita- 
lians almost  univereally  crowned  the  intersections  of  naves  and  tran- 
septs, and  round  the  semidomes  of  the  apses ;  but  so  enamoured  did 
they  afterwards  become  of  this  feature,  that  it  is  frequently  carried 
along  the  sides  of  the  chnrcheB,  under  the  roof  of  the  nave  and  of  the' 
aisles,  and  also — where  it  is  of  more  questionable  taste— under  the 
sloping  eaves  of  the  roof  of  the  principal  facade. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  style  of  which  wo  are  now  speaking  either 
BO  common  or  so  beautiful  as  these  galleries,  the  arcades  of  which 
have  aU  the  shadow  given  by  a  comico  without  its  inconvenient 
projection,  while  the  little  shafts  with  their  elegant  capitals  and  light 
archivults  have  a  sparkle  and  brilliancy  which  no  cornice  ever  possessed. 
Indeed,  so  beautiful  are  they,  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
them  universally  adopted;  and  their  discontinuance  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  pointed  style  was  one  of  tlie  greatest  lessee  sustained 
by  architectural  art  in  those  days.  It  is  true  they  would  have  been 
quite  incompatible  with  the  thin  walls  and  light  piers  of  pointed 
architecture ;  but  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  no  feature  which  those 
new  styles  introdnced  was  equally  beautiful  with  these  galleries  which 
they  superseded. 

The  church  of  San  Miohele  at  Pavia,  which  took  its  present  form 
either  at  the  end  of  the  11th  or  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  is  one 
of  the  moat  interesting  of  this  age,  and  presents  in  itself  all  the 
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cfaaracteriutics  of  a  perfect  roand-arched  Gothic  church.  Indeed  there 
is  hurdly  any  feature  Torth  mentioning  which  was  invented  after  this 
date  except  the  pointed  arch — a  very  doubtful  improvement — and 
window  tracery,  which  the  Italianij  never  cordially  adopted  or  under- 
stood. The  section  (Woodcut  No.  741)  ahowa  the  general  arrangement 
of  San  Michele,  from  which  it  will  he  seen  that  well-marked  vaulting- 
shafts  spring  from  floor  to  roof,  that  the  pier  archee  in  the  wall  are 
perfectly  distinct  and  well  understood,  and  that  theanglee  of  the  piers 
are  softoued  and  ornamented  by  shafts  and  other  auhordiaate  mem- 
bers. Altogether,  it  ia  evident  that  that  aubdiviaion  of  labour  (if  the 
expression  maybe  used)  which  was ao  characteristic  of  tbo  true  Gothic 
stylo  had  here  been  perfectly  understood,  every  part  having  its  own 
function  and  telling  its  own  story.  To  complete  the  style  only  re- 
quired a  little  experience  to  decide  on  the  best  and  most  agroeable 
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proportions  in  size  and  solidity.  In  a  century  from  the  date  of  this 
church  the  required  progress  had  been  made ;  a  century  later  it  had 
been  carried  too  far,  and  the  artistic  value  of  the  style  was  lost  in  mere 
luBsonio  excellence.  San  Michele  and  the  other  churches  of  its  age 
fail  principaUy  from  over-heaviness  of  parts  and  a  certain  clumsineas 
of  construction,  which,  though  not  without  its  value  as  an  expresaion 
of  ])owor,  wants  the  3refinemeut  necessary  for  a  true  worb  of  art. 
Externally,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  this  church  is  the 
apse  with  its  circular  gallery.  In  Italian  churches  the  gallery  is 
uaually  a  aimple  range  of  similar  arcades ;  hero,  however,  it  is 
broken  into  three  great  divisions  by  coupled  shafts  springing 
from  the  ground,  and  these  again  subdivided  by  single  shafts 
running  in  like  manner  through  the  whole  height  of  the  apse. 
The  gallery  tliua  not  only  becomea  a  part  of  the  whole  design,  in- 
stead of  looking  like  a  possible  afterthought,  but  an  agreeable  variety 
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is  also  given,  which  adds  not  a  little  to  the  pleaBing  effect  of  the 
building. 

There  are  at  least  two  other  churches  Id  Pavia  which,  though 
altered  in  many  parte,  retain  their  apsidal  arrangements  tolerably 
perfect.  One  of  those,  that  of  San  Teodoro,  may  he  somewhar  older 
than  the  San  Michelo,  and  has  its  gallery  divided  into  triplets  of 
arcades  by  bold  flat  buttresses  springing  from  the  ground.  The  other, 
San  Pietro  in  Ciclo  d'Oro,  is  considerably  more  modem,  the  aroade 


l>eing  omitted  round  the  apse,  though  inlroduced  in  the  central  dome. 
It  has  besides  two  subordinate  apsca  of  graceful  design,  but  inferior  to 
the  older  examples. 

'I'hough  Milan  must  have  been  rich  in  churches  of  this  age,  the 
only  one  now  remaining  tolerably  entire  is  San  Ambrogio,  which  is  so 
interesting  as  almost  to  make  amends  for  its  singularity.  Historical 
evidence  shows  that  a  church  existed  here  from  a  very  early  age. 
It  was  rebuilt  in  the  (ith  century  by  Bishop  Anspertus,  aided  by 
the  munificence  of  King  Louis  the  Pious ;  but  except  the  apse  and 
the  older  of   the  two  towers  — that  called    "the  canons'" — nothing 
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remainfl  of  even  that  church,  all  the  rest  having  lioen  rebuilt  in 
the  12th  century.  The  vaulting  of  the  church,  which  ia  extremely 
clumsy,  and  clumeily  fitted  to  the  Buhstructnre,  is  the  work  of  the 
13th  century. 

The  disposition  of  the  building  will  be  understood  from  the 
annexed  plan,  which  bIiowh  both  the  atrium  and  the  church.  The 
former  ia  virtually  the  nave ;  in 
other  worda,  had  the  church  been 
erected  on  the  colder  and  stormier 
side  of  the  Alps,  a  clerestory  would 
have  been  added  to  the  atrium, 
and  it  would  have  been  roofed 
over;  and  then  the  plan  wonld 
have  been  nearly  identical  with 
that  of  a  Northern  cathedral.  If, 
boMides  this,  there  had  been  a  bap- 
tistery at  the  western  entrance,  as 
at  Novara,  Piacenza,  or  Torcello, 
wo  should  have  had  a  building  with 
two  apRCS  —  a  complete  German 
cathedral.  As  it  is,  the  atrium 
(Woodcut  No.  744)  ia  a  highly 
pleasing  adjunct  to  the  facade,  re- 
moving the  church  back  from  the 
noisy  world  outside,  and  by  its 
qiiict  seclusion  tending  to  produce 
that  devotional  feeling  so  suitable 
to  the  entrance  of  a  place  of  wor- 
ship. The  facade  of  the  building 
iLscIf,  though,  like  the  atrium,  only 
in  brick,  is  one  of  the  beet  designs 
Fcmiiu.)  smIf  lou  ft,  lo  1  In.  of  its  age,   the    upjjcr   loggia,   or 

opcu  gallery  of  five  bold  but  un- 
equal arches,  producing  more  shadow  than  the  facade  at  Pisa,  with- 
out the  multitude  of  small  parts  there  crowded  together,  and  with  far 
more  architectural  propriety  and  grace.  As  seen  from  the  atrium, 
with  its  two  towers,  one  on  either  flauk,  it  forms  a  composition 
scarcely  surpassed  by  any  other  in  this  style. 

Owing  to  the  bad  arrangement  of  the  vaulting,  the  internal  archi- 
tecture of  the  church  is  hardly  worthy  of  its  exterior ;  but  it  is  a 
perfect  museum  of  ecclosiologicat  antiquities  of  the  best  class.  The 
silver  altar  of  Angilbertus  (a.d.  835)  is  unrivalled  either  for  riohness 
or  beauty  of  design  by  anything  of  the  kind  known  to  exist  elsewhere, 
and  the  baMaechino  that  surmounts  it  Is  also  of  singular  beauty:  so 
are  some  of  its  old  tombs,  of  the  earliest  Christian  workmanship.     Its 
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mosaicB,  ite  pulpit,  and  the  bronze  doors,  not  to  mention  tlie  brazen 
aei'pent— said  to  bo  the  very  one  erected  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness 
— and  innumerable  other  relics,  make  this  chnrch  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  Italy,  if  not  indeed  of  all  Europe. 

Generally  speaking,  the  most  beautifnl  part  of  a  Lombard  church 
is  its  eastern  end.  The  apse  with  its  gallory,  the  transepts,  and  above 
all  the  dome  that  almost  invariably  sunuounts  their  intersfotion  with 
the  choir,  constitute  a  group  which  always  has  a  pleasing  effect,  and 


is  very  often  highly  artistic  and  beautiful.  The  sides  of  the  nave, 
too,  are  ofttn  well  designed  and  appropriate;  but,  with  scarcely  a 
single  exception,  the  west  end,  or  entrance  front,  is  comparatively 
mean.  The  building  seems  to  bo  cut  off  at  a  certain  length  without 
any  appropriate  itRisb,  or  anything  to  balaiieo  the  bold  projections 
towards  the  east.  The  French  catlicilrals,  on  the  contrary,  while 
they  entirely  escape  this  defect  by  moans  of  their  bold  western  towers. 
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arc  generally  doficiciit  in  the  eastern  parts,  and  almost  always  lack 
the  eentml  lUime  ur  tower.  The  Kngliah  Gothic  architects  alone 
nnderetooil  tlie  projier  comhination  of  the  three  parts.  The  Italians, 
when  they  introiluue<l  a  tower,  almost  always  used  it  as  a  detached 
olijpct,  and  not  as  a  part  of  the  design  of  the  church.     In  consequence 


•f  thiH  the  Kaihsof  their  ehnnlus  an.>  fniiiiontly  the  least  happy 
mriB  ,it  the  iMiiiis*iii,iii.  notwithstanding  the  ]>ains  and  amount  of 
inimm-iit  litviKhi-tl  u|Mn  them. 

The  eU>vati,m  of  tlie  entlu-^lrsd  at  Piacu/v.  is  a  fair  illnslration  of 
lie  K.n«n.l  m,»,h.  of  tn^.iinj;  the  w,».|ern  fr,.nt  of  tho  buUding,  not 
>nly  ,H  tW  nth  ,.nd  IJth  .vntu.ie.s.  Imt  aftenvanls.  when  a  chnrch 
-I  a  tH»-le  ,.l  .11     ,,„  ,h.  l,,li.„.  «vm  ,..  h.ve  Ux-n  seldom  able 
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to  satisfy  themselves  with  this  part  of  their  designs,  and  a  great  many 
of  their  most  important  churches  have,  in  consequence,  not  even  now 
been  completed  in  this  i-espect. 

Instead  of  recessing  their  doors,  as  was  the  practice  on  this  side 
of  the  Alps,  the  Italians  added  projecting  porches,  often  of  consider- 
able depth,  and  supported  by  two  or  more  slight  columns,  generally 
resting  on  the  backs  of  symbolical  animals.  No  part  of  these  porches, 
as  an  architectural  arrangement,  can  be  deemed  worthy  of  any  com- 
mendation; for  in  the  first  place,  a  column  planted  on  an  animal's 
back  is  an  anomaly  and  an  absurdity,  and  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the 
pillars,  as  compared  with  the  mass  they  support,  is  so  glaring  that 
even  its  universality  fails  in  reconciling  the  e^e  to  the  disproportion. 
In  the  present  instance  the  porch  is  two  storeys  in  height,  the  upper 
being  a  niche  for  sculpture.  Its  almost  exact  resemblance  to  the 
entrance  porch  below  is  therefore  a  defect.  Above  there  is  generally 
a  gallery,  sometimes  only  in  the  centre ;  sometimes,  as  in  this  instance, 
at  the  sides,  though  often  carried  quite  across;  and  in  the  centre 
above  this  there  is  almost  invariably  a  circular  window,  the  traceiy 
of  which  is  frequently  not  only  elaborately  but  beautifully  ornamented 
with  foliage  and  various  sculptural  devices. 

Above  this  there  is  generally  one  of  those  open  galleries  mentioned 
before,  following  the  slope  of  the  roof,  though  frequently,  as  in  this 
instance,  this  is  replaced  by  a  mere  belt  of  semicircular  aiches, 
suggesting  an  arcade,  but  in  reality  only  an  ornament. 


Verona. 

Almost  every  important  city  in  Lombardy  shows  local  peculiarities 
in  it«  style,  arising  from  some  distinction  of  race  or  tradition.  The 
greater  number  of  these  must  necessarily  be  passed  over  in  a  work 
like  the  present,  but  some  are  so  marked  as  to  demand  particular 
mention.  Among  these  that  of  Verona  seems  the  most  marked  and 
interesting.  This  Eoman  city  became  the  favourite  capital  of 
Theodoric  the  Goth— Dietrich  of  Berne,  as  the  old  Germans  called 
him — and  was  by  him  adorned  with  many  noble  buildings  which 
have  either  perished  or  been  overlooked.  There  is  a  passage  in  the 
writings  of  his  friend  Cassiodorus  which  has  hitherto  been  a  stumbling- 
block  to  commentators,  but  seems  to  find  an  explanation  in  the 
buildings  here,  and  to  point  to  the  origin  of  a  mode  of  decoration 
worth  remarking  upon.  In  talking  of  the  architecture  of  his  day  he 
speaks  of  *'  the  reed-like  tenuity  of  the  columns  making  it  appear  as 
if  lofty  masses  of  building  were  supported  on  upright  spears,  which 
in   regard   to  substance   look   like   hollow   tubes."  ^      It    might  be 


*  *'  Quid  dicniuuH  columnanim  juncemn 
I3rocentatcin?    Moles  illns  subliinissinias 


quasi  quibustlain  crcclis  hastilibus  coii- 
tincri     substantia)     qualitate    concavis 
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siippoaod  that  this  referrod  eicluaively  to  the  metal  architecture  of 

the  use  of  which  wc  find  traces  in  the  paintings  at  Pompeii  and 

elsewhere.'     But  the  context  hardly  bears  this  oat,  and  he  ie  probably 

alluding  to  a  etono  or  marble  architecture,  which  in  the  decline  of 

true  art  had  aspired  to  a  certain  ex- 

leut  to  imitate  the  lightness  which 

the   metallic    form    had   rendered    a 

favourite. 

To  return  to  Verona : — The  apse 
of  the  cathedral   seems  to  have  bo- 
longed  to  an  older  edifice  than  that 
to  which  it  is  now  attached,  as  was 
often  the  case,  that  being  the  most 
solid  as  well  as  the  most  sacred  part 
of    the    building.      Aa    seen    in   the 
woodcut  (No.  746)  it  is  ornamented 
with  pilaxters,  classical  in  design,  but 
more  attenuated  than  any  found  else- 
*\V™C»^s^KSSJ'^"'A^',™%rQ')      where;   so  that  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  this  IB  cither  one  of  the  identical 
Imildinga  to  which  Oassiodorus  refers,  or  at  lea^t  an  early  copy  from 
one  of  them. 

At  a  far  later  age,  in  the  12th  century,  the  beautiful  church  of 
San  Zenone  shows  traces  of  the  same  style  of  decoration  (Woodcut 
No.  747),  pilasters  being  used  here  almost  as  slight  as  those  at  the 
cathedral,  but  so  elegant  and  so  gracefully  applied  as  to  form  <ine  of 
the  most  beautiful  decorations  of  the  style.  Oneo  intioduced,  it  was 
of  course  repeated  in  other  buildings,  though  seldom  carried  to  so 
great  an  extent  mr  emploj'ed  so  gracefully  as  in  this  instance. 
Indeed,  whether  taken  internally  or  externally,  k^an  Zenone  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  perfect  examples  of  the 
style  to  bo  found  in  the  North  of  Italy. 

The  cathedral  at  Modena  is  another  good  example,  though  not 
possessing  any  features  of  much  novelty  or  desciTing  special  mention. 
That  of  I'arma  is  also  important,  though  hardly  so  pleasing.  Indeed, 
scarcely  any  city  in  the  Valloy  of  the  Po  is  without  some  more  or  less 
perfect  cliurches  of  this  date,  none  showing  any  important  peculiarities 
that  have  not  been  exemplified  above,  unless  perhaps  it  is  the  apse 
of  the  church  of  San  Donato  on  the  Murano  near  Venice,  which  ie 

canalibusexcuviitaBvelniacnBipBasxDtimFS  I  above,  mttaUum  does  not  Bcetn  to  mean 
esse  transfuHss.      Ccria   judicea    fni^tum    mi'tul  aa  we  uon  uso  the  word,  but  nuy 
quod luetallUdurissimiaTiilii.isexpolitiim.  i  hurd  aiibstaiKv  ilug  out  of  the  ground. 
Marmorum  juncturos  venaB    dicas  efau  |  — Cnsaiodoraa  variorum,  lib.  vii.  eh.  13. 
genitalee,  ubi  dum  falhiutur  oculi  lane        '  Sec  vol.  i.  p.  372. 
ptnhfttur    rrovisae    Tnimculis."      In    I1;b  ' 
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decorated  with  a  ricbnose  of  mosaic  to  which  the  parer  Gothic  style 
never  attained,  and  which  entitles  this  church  to  rank  rather  with 
the  Byzantine  than  with  the  Gothic  buildings  of  which  we  are 
treating,  or  a  style  so  curiously  exceptional  as  to  make  ono  of  the 
moat  interesting  churches,  historically,  to  be  found  in  the  North  of 
ItAly. 

Recent  discoveries  in  Syria '  have  proved  almost  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  carved  slabs  with  which  it  is  adorned  externally  were 


borrowed  from  some  desecrated  building  on  the  coast  of  Syria- 
destroyed  probably  by  the  Moslems — and  brought  to  Venice  prolmbly 
at  the  time  when  the  church  ncquircd  the  remains  of  San  Donnto,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  I'ith  century.  Whether  brought  then  or  at  an 
earlier  period,  they  belong  to  the  age  of  Jnstinian,  certainly  came 
from  ihe  East,  and,  mixed  up  with  Italian  details  of  the  period,  mako 
tip  an  exterior  as  picturesque  as  it  is  interesting  to  the  student  of  the 
history  of  art  iu  those  days. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw  a  line  betwceii  the  pointed  and 

I  '  The  Land  of  MoaV  l^y  Dr.  TriBtrwu  (Murmy,  1873),  pp.  37G  t(  wj^. 
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round-arched  Gothic  styles  in  Italy.  The  former  was  bo  evidently  a 
foreign  importation,  so  unwillingly  received  and  so  little  understood, 
that  it  made  its  way  but  slowly.  Even,  for  instance,  in  the  church 
at  Veroelli,  which  is  usually  quoted  as  the  earliest  example  of  the 
pointed  style  in  Italy  (built  1219-1222),  there  is  not  a  pointed  arch 
nor  a  trace  of  one  on  the  exterior.  All  the  windows  and  openings  are 
round-headed,  and,  except  the  pier-arches  and  vaults,  nothing  pointed 
appears  anywhere.  Even  at  a  later  date  than  this  the  round  arch, 
especially  as  a  decorative  form,  is  frequently  placed  above  the  pointed 
one,  and  always  used  in  preference  to  it.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
att43mpting  to  draw  a  line  where  none  exists  in  reality,  it  will  be 
better  now  to  pass  on  from  this  pai*t  of  the  subject,  and  to  take  up 
the  older  style  at  a  point  from  which  we  can  best  trace  the  formation 
of  the  new.  The  lattei*  does  not  essentially  differ  from  the  former, 
except  in  the  introduction  of  the  French  form  of  the  pointed  arch  and 
its  accompaniments.  It  remains  only  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
peculiarities  which  the  round  form  of  churches  took  in  the  hands  of 
the  early  Lombard  architects,  as  well  as  on  the  campanile,  which 
forms  so  striking  a  feature  in  the  cities  of  Northern  Italy. 

Circular  Churches. 

In  the  earliest  times  of  Christian  architecture,  as  we  have  ali*eady 
seen,  the  circular  form  of  church  was  at  least  as  frequent  as  that 
derived  from  the  Roman  basilica.  In  process  of  time  the  latter  was 
found  to  be  much  better  adapted  to  the  extended  requirements  of 
Christianity.  Hence  in  the  llth  and  12th  centuries,  when  so  many 
of  the  early  churches  were  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  most  of  the  old 
circular  buildings  disappeared.  Enough,  however,  remain  to  enable 
us  to  trace,  though  imperfectly,  what  their  arrangements  were. 

Among  those  which  have  been  illustrated,  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  is  that  known  as  the  church  of  San  Stefano  at  Bologna, 
or  rather  the  circular  centre  of  that  congeries  of  seven  churches 
usually  known  by  that  name. 

It  is  one  of  those  numerous  churches  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
predicate  whether  it  was  originally  a  baptismal  or  a  sepulchral  edifice. 
In  old  times  it  bore  both  names,  and  may  have  had  both  destinations, 
but  latterly,  at  all  events,  the  question  has  been  settled  by  the 
compromise  usually  adopted  in  such  cases,  of  dedicating  it  to  the 
first  martyr,  to  whom  a  sepulchral  form  of  building  is  especially 
appropriate. 

Notwithstanding  a  considerable  amount  of  ancient  remains  mixed 
up  in  the  details,  no  part  of  the  present  church  seems  older  than 
the  Carlovingian  era;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  extreme  irre- 
gularity and  clumsiness  of  construction  point  to  a  period  before  the 
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11th  century.  Ita  general  form  is  that  of  an  extremely  irregular 
octagon,  about  60  ft.  in  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  which  standa  a 
circlet  of  columns,  some  coupled,  some  single,  supporting  a  eemi- 
circolar  dome.  The  circumscribing  aiele  is  covered  with  the  usual 
intersecting  ribbed  vault  of  the  10th  century,  but  the  whole  is  so 
rude  aa  scarcely  to  deserve  mention  except  for  its  antiquity. 

At   Brescia  there  are   two  circular   churches :    one,  the   Duomo 
Vocchio,  may  be  anterior  oven    to   the   Carlovingian   era — IlUbfich 


no.  S«a\<ia  of  DuDma  u  BrcKla.    (Kroni  UtltiechO    Scale  (0  fwt  la  I  Inch. 

thinks  it  belongs  to  the  Tth  century.  Whatever  its  date,  it  is  one  ol 
the  best  preserved  and  most  interesting  churches  of  its  class  in  the 
North  of  Italy.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan,  it  is  a  large  church, 
125  ft.  across  over  all,  and  is  covered  by  a  dome  65  ft.  diameter 
internally,  supported  by  eight  piers  of  very  plain  design.  The  mode 
in  which  light  is  introduced  into  the  central  compartment  illuslratos 
the  various  tentative  esitedients  by  which  the  architects  in  that  ago 
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attempted  to  accomplish  their  object.  First,  there  is  a  range  of  small 
windows  in  the  drum  bolow  the  springing  of  the  dome.  In  the  dome 
itself  there  are  four  circular  hole*,  and  as  if  the  architect  felt  that  he 
was  doing  something  unusual  and  inartistic,  he  managed  externally 
to  confuse  these  with  the  rudiments  of  the  roof-gallery.  This  last 
feature  is  managed  in  even  a  more  rudimentary  fashion  than  at 
Novara  (Woodcut  No.  739),  and  is  evidently  intended  to  look,  ex- 
ternally, as  if  it  lighted  the  interior  of  the  church. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  originally  it  had  or  was  intended  to  have 
an  apse  between  its  two  round  towers— the  foundations  of  which  can 
still  be  traced.  Most  probably  it  had.  What  renders  this  church  of 
peculiar  interest  now  is  that  its  ordonnance  had  probably  even  more 
inQuence  on  the  design  of  the  churches  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle  and  else- 
where in  Genuanj'  than  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  which  is  usually 
cousidered  the  prototype  of  all  the  circular  churches  north  of  the 
Alps. 

The  other  circular  church  at  Drescia  is  that  of  Sta.  Julia,  which  is 
certainly  more  modem  than  the  Duomo,  and,  as  it  at  present  stands, 
cannot  be  considered  older  than  the  12th  century.  In  its  upper  part 
it  assumes  an  octagonal  form,  and  altogether  tends  much  more 
towards  the  Gotliic  forms  than  its  rival. 

Turning  from  these  we  find  the  round-a)-ched  Gothic  stj'le  com- 
pletely developed  in  the  church  of  San  Tomaso  in  Limine,  near 
Bergamo.  From  the  annexed 
plan  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
circular  part  is  the  nave  or 
entrance,  as  in  Germany  aud 
England,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  French  mode  uf  arrange- 
ment, where  the  circular  part 


is  always  the  sanctum,  the  rectangular  the  nave  or  less  holy  place. 

The  general  plan  of  this  example  is  circular.  It  is  not  more  than 
30  ft.  across  internally.  In  the  centre  stand  eight  pillars,  supporting 
a  vaulted  gallery,  which  forms  a  triforium  or  upper  storey,  and,  with 
the  dome  and  its  little  cupola,  raise  the  whole  height  to  about  50  ft. 
A  small  choir  with  a  semicircular  niche  projects  eastward. 

The  dimensions  of  the  buildiug  are  so  small,  that  it  hardly 
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deBerves  notice,  except  as  a  perfect  example  of  the  style  of  the 
11  th  or  12th  century  in  Lombardy,  and  for  a  certain  propriety  and 
elegance  of  design,  in  which  it  is  not  surpassed,  internally  at  least, 
by  any  building  of  its  age.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  idea  was 
never  carried  out  (at  any  rate  no  example  remains)  on  such  a  scale 
as  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  eSect  of  such  a  domical  arrangement 
as  is  here  attempted.  The  great  defect  of  all  one-storeyed  domes  is 
their  lowness,  both  internally  and  more  especially  externally.  This 
method  of  building  a  dome  in  two  storeys  would  seem  calculated  to 
obviate  the  objection;  but  though  common  in  small  sepidchral 
chambers,  it  has  never  been  tried  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to 
enable  us  to  judge  of  its  real  effect.  After  this  period  the  circular 
shape  was  so  completely  superseded  by  the  rectangular,  that  no 
further  improvement  took  place  in  it. 

Towers. 

There  is  perhaps  no  question  of  early  Christian  archaeology 
involved  in  so  much  obscurity  as  that  of  the  introduction  and  early 
use  of  towers.  The  great  monumental  pillars  of  the  Romans — as,  for 
instance,  those  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus — were  practically  towers ; 
and  latterly  their  tombs  began  to  assume  an  aspiring  character  like 
that  at  St.  Hemi  (Woodcut  No.  230),  or  those  at  Palmyra  and  else- 
where in  the  East>  which  show  a  marked  tendency  in  that  direction. 
But  none  of  these  can  be  looked  upon  as  an  undoubted  prototype  of 
the  towers  attached  to  the  churches  of  the  Christians. 

At  Bavenna,  as  early  as  the  age  of  Justinian,"  we  find  circular 
towers  attached  to  St.  Apollinare  in  Classe  (Woodcut  No.  289),  and 
in  the  other  churches  of  that  place  they  seem  even  then  to  have 
been  considered  necessary  adjuncts.  At  the  same  time  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  they  were  erected  as  bell-towers;  indeed  the 
evidence  is  tolerably  clear  that  bells  were  not  used  in  Christian 
churches  till  the  time  of  Pope  Adrian  I.,  some  two  centuries  later. 
What,  then,  were  they?  There  is,  I  think,  no  trace  of  their  being 
sepulchral  monuments,  or  that  they  were  designed  or  used  as  tombs ; 
and  unless  they  were,  like  the  sthmnbas  of  the  Buddhists,  pillars  of 
victory,  or  towers  erected  to  mark  sacred  or  remarkable  spots,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  they  were,  or  where  we  are  to  look  for  an  analogy. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  oldest  circular  towers  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  are  those  of  Eavenna ;  while  the  last  of  the  series  is  the 
famous  leaning  one  at  Pisa,  commenced  in  the  year  1174.  The  gra- 
dations between  these  two  extremes  must  have  been  the  same  that 
marked  the  changes  in  the  architecture  of  the  churches  to  which  they 
are  attached ;  but  the  links  are  more  completely  wanting  in  the  case 
of  the  towers  than  in  that  of  the  churches. 
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The  tower  of  St.  ApolHnare  m  Glasse,  above  referred  to,  the  moet 
perfect  of  those  of  Itavenna,  is  a  aimple  brick  tower  (eee  Woodcut 
No.  289),  niue  storeys  in  height,  the  lower  windows  being  narrow 
single  openings ;  above  there  are  two,  and  the  three  npper  Htoreys 
are  adorned  with  four  windows  of  three  lights  each. 

In  Rome,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  first  tower  attached  to  a  church 
was  that  built  by  Pope  Adrian  I.  in  front  of  the  atrium  of  St. 
Peter's ;  but  they  soon  became  common,  and  wo 
now  find  them  attached  to  the  churches  of 
S,  Lorenzo  without  the  walls,  S.  Croce  in  Gem- 
salcmmc,  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  S.  Clemente, 
9.  Giorgio  in  \'elabro,  and  others.  All  these 
are  square  in  plan  and  extremely  similar  in 
design,  no  improvement  and  scarcely  any  change 
having  taken  place  between  the  first  and  the 
last,  as  if  the  form  were  an  old  and  established 
one  when  we  find  it  first  adopted.  That  attached 
to  Sta.  Maria  in  Cosmedin  (Woodcut  Ko.  753)  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  best  and  most  complete.  Ita 
dimensions  are  small,  its  breadth  being  little  more 
than  1 5  ft.,  and  its  height  only  1 10  ;  but  notwith- 
standing this  there  is  great  dignity  in  the  design, 
and,  in  a  city  where  buildings  are  not  generally 
tall,  its  height  is  sufficient  to  give  it  prominence 
without  overpowering  other  objecta.^a  character- 
istic which  renders  these  Roman  towers  not  only 
lieautiful  structures  in  themselves,  but  appropriate 
ornaments  to  the  buildings  to  which  they  are 
attached. 

The  chief  interest  of  these  towers  is  derived 

from  the  numerous  progeny  to  which  they  gave 

birth ;    for  though  there  is  scarcely  an   instance 

of  a  square  Romanesque  tower  beyond  the'  walls 

of  Rome  during  the  [leriod  in  which  this  style 

flourished,  the  form  was  seized  upon  with  avidity 

by  the  Gothic  architects  in  all  the  countries  of 

jKt.  To'tiTofsiB.Huiinta    Europe;    and   whether  as  a  detached  campanile 

I«^»nd  Kmi'T")  """'"    (^^    '•*    Italy),   or  as  an   integral    part   of    the 

building  (as  we  soon  find  it  employed  on   this 

side  of  the  Alps),  it  forms  the  most  prominent,  and  perhaps  also  the 

most  beautiful,  feature  in  the  aspiring  architecture  of  the  Middle 

Ages. 

There  is  certainly  no  aruhitectural  feature  which  the  Gothic  archi- 
tects can  so  justly  call  their  own  as  the  towers  and  spires  which  in 
the  Middle  Ages  were  so  favourite,  so  indispensable  a  part  of  their 
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churches  and  other  edifices,  becoming  in  fact  as  necessary  parts  of 
the  external  design  as  the  vaults  were  of  the  internal  decoration 
of  the  building. 

It  is  true,  as  before  remarked,  that  we  neither  know  where  they 
were  first  invented,  nor  even  where  they  were  first  applied  to 
Christian  churches — those  of  Borne  and  liavenna  being  evidently 
not  the  earliest  examples ;  nor  have  they  any  features  which  betray 
their  origin — at  least  none  have  yet  been  pointed  out,  though  it  is 
not  impossible  that  a  closer  examination  would  bring  some  such  to 
light.  They  certainly  are  as  little  classical,  in  form  or  details,  as 
anything  that  can  well  be  conceived ;  nor,  consequently,  can  the  very 
name  of  Romanesque  bo  considered  entirely  appropriate,  though  we 
may  be  compelled  to  use  it  as  marking  the  age  and  locality  in  which 
they  occur. 

Those  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  are  all  church-towers 
— campaniles  or  bell-towers  attached  to  churches.  But  this  exclusive 
distinction  by  no  means  applies  to  the  Gothic  towers.  The  tower 
of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  for  instance,  and  the  Toraccio  at  Cremona,  are 
evidently  civic  monuments,  like  the  belfries  of  the  Low  Countries 
— symbols  of  communal  power  wholly  distinct  from  the  church, 
their  proximity  to  which  seems  only  to  arise  from  the  fact  of  all 
the  principal  buildings  being  grouped  together.  This  is  certainly 
the  case  with  a  large  class  of  very  ugly  buildings  in  Italy,  such 
as  those  attached  to  the  town-halls  of  Florence  and  Siena,  or  the 
famous  Asinelli  and  Garisenda  towers  at  Bologna,  They  are  merely 
tall  square  brick  towers,  with  a  machicolated  balcony  at  the  top, 
but  possessing  no  more  architectural  design  than  the  chimney  of  a 
cotton  factory.  Originally,  when  lower,  they  may  have  been  towers 
of  defence,  but  afterwards  became  mere  symbols  of  power. 

A  third  class,  and  by  far  the  most  numerous,  of  these  buildings  are 
undoubtedly  ecclesiastical  erections ;  they  are  either  actually  attached 
to  the  churches,  or  so  placed  with  regard  to  them  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
on  the  matter.  There  is  not,  however,  I  believe,  in  all  Italy  a  single 
example  of  a  tower  or  towers  forming,  as  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  an 
integral  part  of  the  design. 

Sometimes  they  stand  detached,  but  more  generally  are  connected 
with  some  angle  of  the  building,  the  favourite  position  being  the 
western  angle  of  the  southern  transept.  Occasionally  we  find  one 
tower  placed  at  the  angle  of  the  facade,  but  this  is  seldom  the  case 
when  the  tower  and  the  church  are  of  the  same  age.  It  is  so  in  the 
cathedral  at  Lucca,  and  San  Ambrogio  at  Milan;  in  the  latter  of 
which  a  second  tower  has  been  added  more  recently  to  balance  the 
older  one.  It  does  also  happen  as  in  the  instance  of  Novara,  before 
quoted  (Woodcut  No.  739),  that  two  towers  are  actually  parts  of  the 
original  design ;  this,  however,  is  certainly  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 
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In  design  the  Italian  campaniles  differ  very  oonfiiderably  from  those 
on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  They  never  have  projecting  buttresses,  nor 
assume  that  pyramidal  form  which  is  so  essential  and  so  beautiM  a 
feature  in  the  Northern  examples.  In  plan  the  campanile  is  always 
square,  and  carried  up  without  break  or  offset  to  two-thirds  at  least  of 
its  intended  height.  This,  which  is  virtually  the  whole  design  (for 
the  spire  seems  an  idea  borrowed  from  the  North),  is  generally  solid 
to  a  considerable  height,  or  with  only  such  openings  as  serve  to  admit 
light  to  the  stairs  or  inclined  planes.  Above  the  solid  part  one  round- 
headed  window  is  introduced  in  each  face,  and  in  the  next  storey  two ; 
in  the  one  above  this  three,  then  four,  and  lastly  five,  the  lights  being 
merely  separated  by  slight  piers,  so  that  the  upper  storey  is  virtually 
an  oi>en  loggia  (see  Woodcut  No.  761).  There  is  no  doubt  great 
beauty  and  propriety  of  design  in  this  arrangement;  in  point  of 
taste  it  is  unobjectionable,  but  it  wants  the  vigour  and  variety  of 
the  Northern  tower. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  drawings  and  such  ancient  examples 
as  remain,  the  original  termination  was  a  simple  cone  in  the  centre, 
with  a  smaller  one  at  each  of  the  angles. 

At  Verona  an  octagonal  lantern  is  added,  and  at  Modena  and 
Cremona  the  octagon  is  crowned  by  a  lofty  spire,  but  these  hardly 
come  within  the  limits  of  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  now  treating. 
So  greatly  did  the  Italians  prefer  the  round  arch,  that  even  in 
their  imitation  of  the  Northern  styles  they  used  the  pointed  shape 
only  when  compelled— a  circumstance  which  makes  it  extremely 
difficult,  particularly  in  the  towera,  to  draw  the  line  between  the 
two  styles;  for  though  pointed  arches  were  no  doubt  introduced  in 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  the  circular-headed  shape  continued 
to  bo  employed  from  the  age  of  the  Romanesque  to  that  of  the 
Renaissance. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  certainly  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Gothic 
towers  of  Italy,  is  that  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  commenced  in  the 
year  902;  it  took  the  infant  republic  three  centuries  to  raise  it 
180  ft.,  to  the  point  at  which  the  square  basement  terminates.  On 
this  there  must  originally  have  been  an  open  loggia  of  some  sort,  no 
doubt  with  a  conical  roof.  The  present  superstructure  was  added  in 
the  16th  century,  but  though  the  loggia  is  a  very  pleasing  feature, 
it  is  overpowered  by  the  solid  mass  that  it  surmounts,  and  by  the 
extremely  ugly  square  extinguisher  that  crowns  the  whole.  Its 
locality  and  its  associations  have  earned  for  it  a  great  deal  of  undue 
laudation,  but  in  point  of  design  no  campanile  in  Italy  deserves  it 
less.  The  base  is  a  mere  unoraaniented  mass  of  brickwork,  slightly 
fluted,  and  pierced  uiisymiuetrically  with  small  windows  to  light  the 
inclined  plane  within.  Its  size,  its  height,  and  its  apparent  solidity 
are  its  only  merits.     These  are  no  doubt  important  elements  in  that 
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low  class  of  arcliitectural  excel- 
lence of  which  the  Egyptiaii 
pyramids  are  the  type ;  but  even 
in  these  elements  this  edifice 
must  confess  itself  a  pigmy, 
and  inferior  to  ©ven  a  second- 
claes  pyramid  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  while  it  has  none  of 
the  beauty  of  design  and  detail 
displayed  by  the  GiraLda  of 
Seville,  or  even  by  other  Italian 
towers  in  its  own  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  campanile  at  Fiacenza 
(Woodcut  No.  745)  is,  perhaps, 
more  like  the  original  of  St, 
Mark's  than  any  other,  and  cer- 
tainly displays  as  little  beauty 
as  any  building  of  this  sort  can 
possess. 

That  of  San  Zenone  at  Verona 
is  far  more  pleasing.  It  is,  in- 
deed, as  beautiful  both  in  pro- 
portion and  details  as  any  of 
its  age,  while  it  exomplifioB  at 
once  the  beanties  and  the  de- 
fects of  the  style.  Among  the 
first  is  an  elegant  simplicity 
that  always  is  pleasing,  but  this 
is  accompanied  by  a  leanness 
and  poverty  of  eficct,  when  com- 
pared with  Northern  examples, 
which  must  rank  in  the  latter 
category. 

The  typical  tower  of  its  class 
ia  the  Toraccio  of  Cremona. 
It  is  a  monumental  tower  com- 
menced in  1296  to  commemorate 
a  peace  made  between  Cremona 
and  the  neighbouring  states 
after  a  long  and  tedious  contest 
for  supremacy.  It  is  not  an  ec- 
clesiastical edifice,  but  partakes, 
therefore,  like  those  of  St.  Mark, 
Venice,  and  of  Modena,  more  of    . 
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the  character  of  a  civic  belfry  than  of  a  church  tower,  Btich  as  those 
previously  mentioned.  It  is  the  highest  and  largest,  and  consequently, 
according  to  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  the  finest,  of  Italian 
towers.  Its  whole  height  is  396  ft.,  about  two-thirds  of  which  is  a 
square  ungainly  mass,  without  either  design  or  ornament  of  any  im- 
portance. On  this  is  placed  an  octagon  and  spire,  which,  though  in 
themselves  perhaps  the  best  specimens  of  their  class  in  Italy,  have 
too  little  connexion  either  in  design  or  dimensions  with  the  tower 
on  which  they  stand. 

The  celebrated  tower  of  the  Ghirlandina  at  Modena  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  best  to  enable  us  to  compare  these  Italian  towers  with 
the  Cis-Alpine  ones,  since  it  possesses  a  well-proportioned  spire, 
which  is  found  in  few  of  the  others.  From  its  date  it  belongs  to 
the  second  division  of  the  subject,  having  been  commenced  in  the 
13th  and  finished  in  the  14th  century;  but,  as  before  remarked, 
there  is  no  line  of  distinction  between  the  round-arched  and  pointed- 
arched  styles  in  Italy,  and  as  this  campanile  seems  to  be  wholly 
without  any  pointed  forms,  we  may  describe  it  here. 

Its  whole  height  is  about  315  ft.,  of  which  less  than  200  are  taken 
up  in  the  square  part — which  thus  bears  a  less  predominant  propor- 
tion to  the  spire  than  any  other  Italian  example.  It  is  evidently 
meant  to  rival  the  famous  German  spires  which  had  become  such 
favourites  in  the  age  in  which  it  was  built ;  and  although  it  avoids 
many  of  the  errors  into  which  the  excessive  love  of  decoration  and 
of  tours  de  force  led  the  Germans,  still  the  result  is  far  from  satis- 
factory. The  change  from  the  square  to  the  octagon  is  abrupt  and 
unpleasing,  and  the  spire  itself  looks  too  thick  for  the  octagon. 
Everywhere  there  is  a  want  of  those  buttresses  and  pinnacles  with 
which  the  Gothic  architects  knew  so  well  how  to  prepare  for  a 
tranf>ition  of  form,  and  to  satisfy  the  mind  that  the  composition 
was  not  only  artistically  but  mechanically  correct.  The  Italians 
never  comprehended  the  aspiring  principle  of  the  Gothic  styles, 
and  consequently,  though  they  had  far  more  elegance  of  taste  and 
used  better  details,  their  works  hardly  satisfy  the  mind  to  a  greater 
extent  than  a  modem  classical  church  or  museum. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  towers  of  Siena,  Lucca,  Pistoja, 
and  indeed  to  all  in  the  Korth  of  Italy :  all  have  some  pleasing 
points,  but  none  are  entirely  satisfactory.  None  have  sufficient 
ornament,  nor  display  enough  design,  to  render  them  satisfactory 
in  detail,  nor  have  they  sufficient  mass  to  enable  them  to  dispense 
with  the  evidence  of  thought,  and  to  impress  by  the  simple  grandeur 
of  their  dimensions. 
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Before  the  commenoement  of  the  13th  century,  the  Italians  had 
acquired  such  mastery  over  the  details  of  their  round-arched  style, 
and  had  worked  it  into  such  originality  and  completeness,  that  it 
is  surprising  that  they  should  so  easily  have  abandoned  it  for  that 
form  of  Pointed  Gothic  which  they  afterwards  adopted.  It  is  true 
the  Italians  never  rose  to  the  conception  of  such  buildings  as  the 
great  Bhenish  cathedrals,  like  those  of  Spires  and  Worms,  or  the 
old  churches  at  Cologne ;  nor  did  they  perhaps  even  rival  the  quasi- 
classical  grace  and  elegance  of  the  Provencal  churches;  but  at 
Verona,  Modena,  and  indeed  throughout  the  North  of  Italy,  they 
had  elaborated  a  complete  round-arched  style,  all  the  details  of 
which  were  not  only  appropriate  and  elegant,  but  seemed  capable 
of  indefinite  development  in  the  direction  in  which  they  were  pro- 
ceeding. They  had  also  before  their  eyes  the  Eomanesque  style  of 
Pisa  and  Lucca  with  all  its  elegance,  and  the  example  of  Bomc, 
where  the  architects  steadily  refused  to  acknowledge  the  pointed 
arch  during  the  whole  of  the  Mediaeval  period.  Yet  in  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century— say  1220,  when  the  cathedrals  of  Amiens, 
Salisbury,  and  Toledo  were  designed — Italy  too  was  smitten  with 
admiration  for  the  pointed  arch,  and  set  to  work  to  adapt  it  to  her 
tastes  and  uses. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  this,  were  we  not  aware  how 
deeply  the  feelings  that  gave  rise  to  the  Ghibelline  faction  were 
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rooted  in  the  Italian  soil.  In  all  the  cities,  except  Eome,  the  cause  of 
the  Ghibellincs  was  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  identified  with  that 
of  freedom  and  local  independence,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Guelfs, 
which  symbolised  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  and  the  clerical  party. 
Knowing  how  strenuously  this  was  resisted,  we  naturally  expect  to 
find  it  expressed  in  the  architecture  of  the  country.  Two,  indeed,  of 
the  great  churches  of  Italy,  Assisi  (1228)  and  Milan  (1385),  were 
erected  by  Germans  in  the  German  style  of  the  day ;  but  these  are 
exceptional.  The  form  which  the  pointed-arched  style  took  on  its 
introduction,  was  that  of  adaptation  to  the  Italian  style,  in  a  manner 
which  the  Italians  thought  more  consonant  with  beauty  and  con- 
venience than  that  adopted  north  of  the  Alps.  In  this  they  were 
certainly  mistaken.  The  elegance  of  the  details  employed  by  a  refined 
and  cultivated  people,  and  based  on  classical  traditions,  goes  far  to 
redeem,  in  most  instances,  the  defects  of  their  designs;  but  they 
never  grasped  the  true  principles  of  Gothic  art,  and  the  fatal 
facility  of  the  pointed  arch  led  them  more  astray  after  mechanical 
clevernesses  than  even  the  Germans.  Still,  it  is  an  original  style, 
and,  however  imperfect,  is  well  worthy  of  study. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  style  more  in  detail,  it  may  be 
well  to  point  out  one  of  the  principal  causes  which  led  to  the  more 
marked  features  of  difference  between  the  Gothic  architecture  of  Italy 
and  that  of  Germany  and  France.  This  was  the  distaste  of  the 
Italians  for  the  employment  of  painted  glass,  or  at  least  their  want 
of  appreciation  of  its  beauties  when  combined  with  architecture. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  a  previous  chapter  to  explain  how  all- 
important  painted  glass  was  to  the  elaboration  of  the  Gothic  stj'le. 
But  for  its  introduction,  the  architecture  of  France  would  bear  no 
resemblance  to  what  it  was,  and  is.  In  Italy,  indeed,  the  people  loved 
polychromy,  but  always  of  the  opaque  class.  They  delighted  to  cover 
tlie  walls  of  their  churches  with  frescoes  and  mosaics,  to  enrich  their 
floors  with  the  most  gorgeous  pavements,  and  to  scatter  golden  stars 
over  the  blue  ground  of  their  vaults;  but  rarely,  if  ever,  did  they 
fill,  or  design  to  fill,  their  windows  with  painted  glass.  Perhaps 
the  glare  of  an  Italian  sun  may  have  tended  to  render  its  brilliancy 
intolerable ;  but  more  probably  the  absence  of  stained  glass  is  owing 
to  its  incompatibility  with  fresco-painting,  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  entirely  destroyed  by  the  superior  brightness  of  the  transparent 
material.  The  Italians  were  not  prepared  to  relinquish  the  old  and 
favourite  mode  of  decoration  in  which  they  so  excelled.  This  ad- 
herence to  the  ancient  method  of  ornamentation  enabled  them,  in  the 
15th  and  IGth  centuries,  to  surpass  all  the  world  in  the  art  of  painting, 
but  it  was  fatal  to  the  proper  appreciation  of  the  pointed  style,  and  to 
its  successful  introduction  into  the  land. 

The  first  effect  of  this  tendency  was  that  the  windows  in  Italian 
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churches  were  small,  and  generally  devoid  of  tracery,  with  all  its 
beautiful  accompaniments.  The  walLs,  too,  being  consequently  solid, 
were  sufficient,  by  their  own  weight,  to  abut  the  thrust  of  the  arches : 
so  that  neither  projecting  or  flying  buttresses  nor  pinnacles  were 
needed.  The  buildings  were  thus  deprived  externally  of  all  the 
aspiring  vertical  lines  so  characteristic  of  true  Gothic.  The  archi- 
tects, to  relieve  the  monotony  arising  from  the  want  of  these 
features,  were  forced  to  recur  to  the  horizontal  cornices  of  the 
classical  times,  and  to  cover  their  walls  with  a  series  of  panelling, 
which,  however  beautiful  in  itself,  is  mere  ornament — both  unmeaning 
and  inconsistent. 

Internally,  too,  having  no  clerestory  to  make  room  for,  and  no 
constructive  necessities  to  meet,  they  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  best  design  is  that  which  covers  the  greatest  space  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  materials,  and  the  least  encumbrance  of  the  floor. 
With  builders  this  is  a  golden  rule,  but  with  architects  it  is  about 
the  worst  that  can  possibly  be  adopted.  The  Germans  were  not  free 
from  this  fault,  but  the  Italians  carried  it  still  further.  If  on  four 
or  five  piers  they  could  support  the  vault  of  a  whole  nave,  they  never 
dreamed  of  introducing  more.  A  French  architect,  though  superior  in 
constructive  skill,  would  probably  have  introduced  eight  or  ten  in  the 
same  space.  An  Italian  aimed  at  carrying  the  vaults  of  the  side-aisles 
to  the  same  height  as  that  of  the  nave,  if  he  could.  A  Northern  archi- 
tect knew  how  to  keep  the  two  in  their  due  proportion,  whereby  he 
obtained  greater  height  and  greater  width  in  the  same  bulk,  and  an 
appearance  of  height  and  width  greater  still,  by  the  contrast  between 
the  parts,  at  the  same  time  that  he  gave  his  building  a  character  of 
strength  and  stability  perhaps  even  more  valuable  than  that  of  size. 

In  the  same  manner  the  Northern  architects,  while  they  grouped 
their  shafts  together,  kept  them  so  distinct  as  to  allow  every  one 
to  bear  its  proportional  part  of  the  load,  and  perform  its  allotted  task. 
The  Italians  never  comprehended  this  principle,  but  merely  stuck 
pilasters  back  to  back,  in  imitation  of  the  true  architects,  producing 
an  unmeaning  and  ugly  pier.  The  same  incongruities  occur  in  every 
part  and  every  detail.  It  is  a  style  copied  without  understanding, 
and  executed  without  feeling.  The  elegance  of  the  sculptured  foliage 
and  other  details  sometimes  goes  far  to  redeem  these  faults ;  for  the 
Italians,  though  bad  architects,  were  always  beautiful  carvers,  and,  as 
a  Southern  people,  were  free  from  the  vulgarities  sometimes  apparent 
farther  north,  and  never  fell  into  the  wild  barbarisms  which  too  often 
disfigure  even  the  best  buildings  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  Besides, 
when  painting  is  joined  to  sculpture  in  churches,  the  architecture  may 
come  to  occupy  a  subordinate  position,  and  thus  escape  the  censure  it 
deserves.  Unfortunately  there  are  only  two  examples  of  any  im- 
portance in  this  style  that  retain  all  their  painted  decorations — St. 
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Francis  at  Assiei,  and  the  Certosa  near  Favia.  From  this  circum- 
stance they  are  i^rhapB  the  most  admired  in  Italy.  In  others  the 
spaces  left  for  colour  are  still  plain  and  blank.  We  see  the  work  of 
the  architect  unaided  by  the  painting  which  was  intended  to  sot  it 
vS,  and  we  cannot  but  condemn  it  as  displaying  at  once  bad  taste 
and  ignorance  of  the  true  Gothic  feeling. 

One  of  the  earliest,  or  perhaps  the  very  firat  Italian  edifice  into 
which  the  pointed  arch  was  introduced,  is  the  fine  church  of  St.  Andrea 
at  Vercelli.  commenced  in  the  year  121tiby 
the  Cardinal  Guala  Bii  chiori,  and  finished 
in  three  years.    This  prelate,  having  been 
long  legate  in  England,  brought  back  with 
him  an  English  architect  called,  it  is  said, 
Brigwitho,  and  entnisted  him  with  the 
erection  of  this  church  in  his  native  place. 
In  plan,  it  is  certainly  very  like  an 
English  church,  terminating  squarely  to- 
wards the  cast,  and  with  side  chapels  to 
the  transepts,  arranged  very  much  as  we 
find   them   at  Buildwas,   Kirkstall,   and 
other  churches  of  this  cImbs  and  size,  only 
that  here  they  are  polygonal,  which  was 
hardly  ever  the  case  in  England.     But 
with  the  plan  all  influences  of  the  Eng- 
769.   Pkn  it  ibt  Church  M  Vemiu.     Hsh  architect  seem  to  have  ceased,  and 
tardej,'  suie  looR.  ui"i  in.    "         the  Structure  is  in  purely  Italian  style. 
Externally    the    pointed    arch    nowhere 
appears,  all  the   doors  and   windows  being  circular-headed;    while 
internally  it  is  confined  to  the  pior-archea  of  the  nave  and  the  vaulting 
of  the  roof.     The  facade  is  fianked  at  its  angles  by  two  tall,  slender, 
square   towers ;  and    the   intersection   of  the   nave  and  transept  is 
covered  by  one  of  those  elegant  octagonal  domes  which  the  Italians 
know  so  well  how  to  use,  and  which  is  in  fact  the  only  original  feature 
in  their  designs.     The  external  form  of  this  church  is  interesting,  as 
displaying  the  germs  of  much    that    two  centuries  afterwards  was 
so  greatly  expanded  by  a  German  architect  in  the  design  of  Milan 
cathedral. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1220,  a  church  was  commenced  at  Asti,  the 
tower  of  which  was  finished  in  12G(l.  This  allowed  time  for  a  more 
complete  development  of  the  pointed  stylo,  which  here  prevails  not 
only  internally,  but  externally.  Tall  lancet  windows  appear  in  the 
flanks,  and  even  the  doorways  assume  that  form,  in  their  canopies, 
if  not  in  their  openings.  The  porch  (Woodcut  No.  756)  is  a  later 
addition,  and  a  characteristic  specimen  of  the  stylo  during  the  14th 
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century,  ThiB  cburcli  is  also  one  of  the  earliest  examples  in  which 
those  elegant  terra-cotta  comioee  of  small  intersecting  arches  seem  to 
have  been  brought  to  porfeotion. 

The  most  remarkable  church  of  this  age  is  that  of  St.  Francis  at 
Assisi,  commenced  in  1228,  and  finished,  in  all  essentials  at  least,  in 
1253.     It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  German  named  Jacob,  or 


■Jacopo.  Certainly  no  French  or  English  architect  would  have  designed 
a  double  church  of  this  class,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  no  Italian 
could  have  drawn  details  so  purely  Korthem  as  those  of  the  upper 
church.  In  the  lower  church  there  arc  hardly  any  mouldings  to  mark 
the  style,  but  its  character  is  certainly  rather  German  than  Italian. 
This  church  depends  for  Its  magnificence  and  character  much  more  on 
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paiatiDg  than  on  architecture.  In  the  first  place  it  is  small,  the  upper 
church  being  only  225  ft. 
long,  by  36  in  width;  and 
though  the  lower  one  has  side- 
aielefi  which  extend  the  width 
to  100  ft.,  yot  tho  upper 
church  isonly  60  ft.  in  height, 
and  the  lower  about  30,  bo 
that  it  ia  far  too  small  for 
much  architectaral  magni- 
ficenoe.  None  of  its  details 
are  equal  to  those  of  contem- 
porary churches  on  this  side 
oftheAlps.  The  whole  church 
ie  covered  with  fresco  paint- 
ings in  great  variety  and  of 
the  most  beautiful  character, 
which  justly  render  it  one  of 
tho  most  celebrated  and  ad- 
mired of  all  Italy.     On  this 

15J.  pi»uotsu.Ana.u,ta.v™u..  ScJ*  ICC  ft.  to  It...  gj^o  ^f  the  Alps,  without  its 
frCBCoea,  it  would  hardly  at- 
tract any  attention.  It  ia 
invaluable  as  an  example  of 
tho  ext«nt  to  which  poly- 
chromatic decoration  may  be 
profitably  carried,  and  of  the 
true  mode  of  doing  it;  and 
also  as  an  illustration  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  Italians 
allowed  a  foreign  style  and 
mode  of  ornamentation  to  be 
introduced  into  their  country. 
One  of  the  purest  and 
most  perfect  typea  of  an 
Italian  Gothic  church  is  that 
of  Sta.  Anastasia  at  Verona, 
commenced  apparently  in 
I2G0.  It  is  not  large,  being 
only  285  ft.  in  length  ex- 
ternally; but  its  arrange- 
ments are  very  complete,  and 
very  perfect  if  looked  at  from 
s  ,  la  ep  ap  aa y      an  Italian  point  of  view.  The 

;j-.         Odc  iiijutsu. AuwiwifcS-enKu..  Bquaie   of  the   vault  of  the 
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navo  is  the  modulus,  iiietoaii  of  that  of  the  aiHles,  as  in  true  Gothio 
churches:  owing  to  which  tlje  pier-arehes  are  further  apart  than  a  tru« 
artist  would  have  placed  them ;  there  are  also  no  buttreasoB  externally, 
but  only  pilastere.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  arches  have  to 
be  tied  in  with  iiou  rods  at  the  springing,  which  internally  adds  Tcry 
much  to  the  appearance  of  weakness,  caused  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
wide  Bpaciiig  and  general  tenuity.  These  bad  effects  are  aggi'avat^d 
by  the  absence  of  a  string-course  at  the  springing  of  the  vault;  and 
by  the  substitution  of  a  circular  hole  for  the  triforiuni,  and  a  hexafoiled 


IG*.  Od«  Bit,  eitarpallTUidlDKriullj,  of  tbi^  ChonOiDf  Su  Huttno,  LiKCi. 

opening  of  very  insignificant  dimensions  for  the  glorious  clerestory 
windows  of  Northern  churches.  Altogether,  though  we  cannot  help 
being  pleased  witli  the  spaciousness  and  general  elegance  of  design, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  how  very  inferior  it  is  to  that  of  churches 
on  this  side  the  Alps. 

The  church  of  San  Martino  at  Lucca,  built  about  a  century  after 
Sta.  Anastaaia  (middle  of  14th  century),  presents  a  strikingly  bappy 
compromise  between  the  two  styles.  The  pier-arches  are  still  too 
wide — 2't  ft.  in  the  clear ;  but  the  defect  is  reineilied  to  some  extent 
by  the  employment  of   circular   instead  of  pointed  arches,  and  tho 
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triforium  is  all  that  can  be  desired ;  the  clerestory,  however,  is  as 
insignificant  as  it  must  be  where  the  sun  is  so  brilliant,  and  painted 
glass  inadmissible.  It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  other  defects ;  but, 
taking  it  altogether,  there  are  few  more  elegant  churches  than  this, 
and  hardly  one  in  Italy  that  so  perfectly  meets  all  the  exigencies  for 
which  it  was  designed. 

The  cathedrals  of  Siena  and  Orvieto  (the  former  commenced  in 
1243,  the  latter  in  1290)  are  perhaps,  taken  altogether,  the  most  suc- 
cessful specimens  of  Italian  pointed  Gothic.  They  are  those  at  least 
in  which  the  system  is  carried  to  the  greatest  extent  without  either 
foreign  aid  or  the  application  of  distinctly  foreign  details.     Theso 

two  buildings,  moreover,  both  re- 
tain their  fa9ades  as  completed  by 
their  first  architects,  while  the  three 
great  churches  of  this  style— the 
cathedrals  of  Florence,  Bologna, 
and  Milan — were  in  this  respect 
left  unfinished,  with  many  others 
of  the  smaller  churches  of  Italy. 
The  church  at  Siena  illustrates 
forcibly  the  tendency  of  the  Italian 
architects  to  adhere  to  the  domical 
forms  of  the  old  Etruscans,  which 
the  Eomans  amplified  to  such  an 
extent,  and  the  Byzantines  made 
peculiarly  their  own.  I  cannot  but 
repeat  my  regret  that  the  Italians 
alone,  of  all  the  Western  Mediaeval 
builders,  showed  any  predilection 
for  this  form  of  roof.  On  this  side 
of  the  Alps  it  could  have  been 
made  the  most  beautiful  of  archi- 
tectural forms.  In  Italy  there  is 
no  instance  of  more  than  moderate 
success — nothing  indeed,  to  encourage  imitation.  Even  the  example 
now  before  us  is  no  exception  to  these  remarks,  though  one  of  the 
boldest  efforts  of  Italian  architects.  In  plan  it  ought  to  have 
been  an  octagon,  but  that  apparently  would  have  made  it  too 
large  for  their  skill  to  execute,  so  they  met  the  difficulty  by  adopting 
a  hexagon,  which,  though  producing  a  certain  variety  of  perspective, 
fits  awkwardly  with  the  lines  of  columns,  and  twists  the  vaults  to  an 
unpleasant  extent.  Still  a  dome  of  moderate  height,  and  58  ft.  in 
diameter,  covering  the  centre  of  the  church,  and  with  sufficient  space 
around  to  give  it  dignity,  is  a  noble  and  pleasing  feature,  the  merit  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  deny.     Combined  with  the  rich  colouring 
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and  gorgeous  fiiniiture  of  tho  church,  it  makes  up  a  whole  of  great 
beauty.  The  circular  pier  archee,  however,  and  the  black  and  white 
Btripea  by  which  the  exterior  is  marked,  detract  conxiderably  from  the 
effect  of  the  whole— at  least  in  the  eyes  of  strangers,  though  the 
Italians  still  consider  it  a  beauty.     The  facade  of  this  cathedral  is 
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represented  in  Woodcut  No.  701.  It  coneista  of  thi-ee  great  portals, 
the  arches  of  which  are  equal  in  size,  though  the  centre  doorway  is 
Ifti^r  than  those  at  the  sides.  Above  is  the  invariable  circular  window 
of  Uie  Italian  architects,  and  the  whole  is  crowned  by  steep  triangular 
fptblcs. 
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The  carvod  architectural  ornaments  of  tlio  facade  are  ricli  and 

c1a1x>rate  in  the  extreme,  though  figured  sculpture  is  used  to  a  much 
less  extent  than  in  Northern  portals  of  the  same  age.  It  is  also 
observable  that  the  strong  horizontal  lines  do  not  harmonise  with 
the  aspiring  character  of  pointed  architecture. 

The  cathedral  of  Orvioto  is  smaller  and  ijiraplor,  and  less  rich  in  its 
decorations,  than 
that  at  Siena,  with 
the  exception  of 
its  facade,  which 
is  adorned  with 
sculpture  and 
painting.  Indeed 
tho  throe -gabled 
front  may  bo  con- 
sidered the  typical 
one  for  churches 
of  this  class.  Tho 
facades  intended 
te  have  been 
applied  to  the 
churches  at  Flo- 
rence, Bologna, 
Milan,  and  else- 
where, were  no 
doubt  very  simi- 
lar to  that  ropro- 
eented  iii  Wood- 
cut No.  761.  As 
a  frontispiece,  if 
elaborately  sculp- 
tured and  painted, 
it  is  not  without 
coiifiidLTable  ap- 
propriateness and 
even  beauty;  but, 
as  an  architec- 
tural object,  it  is 

T«a,   i-Umofcth«i«uiFior*N«.  (From  i»beUe.  ■Ediiicf.cirCTi.i™,')    infinitely  inferior 
SQ.1C  luo  (I.  w  1  In.  to     tho     double- 

towered  facades 
of  the  Northern  cathedrals,  or  even  to  those  with  only  one  great  tower 
in  the  centre.  It  has  besides  the  defect  of  not  expressing  what  is 
behind  it;  the  central  gable  being  always  higher  than  tho  roof, 
and  tho  two  others  merely  ornamental  appendages.      Indeed,  like  tho 
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Italian  Gothio  buildiDgs  generally,  it  depended  on  painting, sculpture, 
and  carving  for  its  effect,  fnr  more  than  on  architectural  design 
properly  bo  called. 

Among  the  greatest  and  most  complete  examples  of  Italian  Gothic  ib 
the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  dei  Fiori,  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  churches  produced  in  the  Middle  Agt»— as  for  as 
mere  grandeur  of  conception  goes,  perhaps  the  very  beet,  though  coii- 
sidevabiy  marred  in  execution  from  defects  of  style,  which  are  too 
apparent  iu  every  part. 


The  building  of  the  church  was  commenced  in  the  year  1294  or 
1298  (it  is  not  q^uite  clear  which),  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Aruolfo  di  Lapo,  for  unfortunately  in  this  style 
we  know  the  names  of  all  the  arohitoots,  and  all  the  churches  show 
traces  of  the  caprice  and  of  the  misdirected  efforts  of  individuals, 
instead  of  the  combined  national  movement  which  produced  such 
splendid  results  in  France  and  England.  It  is  not  known  how  for 
Arnolfo  had  carried  the  building  when  he  died,  in  laiO,  but  probably 
up  to  the  springing  of  the  vaults.     Aft«r  this  the  works  proceeded 
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more  leisurely,  but  the  nave  and  smaller  domes  of  the  choir  wore  no 
doubt  completed  as  we  now  find  them  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  the 
14th  century.  The  great  octagon  remained  unfinished,  and  if  covered 
in  at  all  it  was  only  by  a  wooden  roof  of  domical  outline  externally, 
which  seems  to  be  that  represented  in  the  fresco  in  the  oonvent  of 
San  Marco,  till  Brunellesohi  commenced  the  present  dome,  in  1420, 
and  completed  it  in  all  essential  parts  before  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1444.  The  building  may  therefore  be  considered  as  essentially 
contemporary  with  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  which  it  very  nearly 
equals  in  size  (its  area  being  84,802  ft.,  while  that  of  Cologne  is 
estimated  at  91,000),  and,  as  far  as  mere  conception  of  plan  goes, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  Florentine  cathedral  far  sur- 
passes its  German  rival.  Nothing  indeed  can  be  finer  than  its  general 
ground-plan.  A  vast  nave  leads  to  an  enormous  dome,  extending 
into  the  triapsal  arrangement  so  common  in  the  early  churches  of 
Cologne,  and  which  was  repeated  in  the  last  and  greatest  effort  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  or  rather  the  first  of  the  new  school — the  great  church 
of  St.  Peter  at  Borne.  In  the  Florentine  church  all  these  parts  are 
better  subordinated  and  proportioned  than  in  any  other  example,  and 
the  mode  in  which  the  effect  increases  and  the  whole  expands  as  we 
approach  from  the  entrance  to  the  sanctum  is  unrivalled.  All  this, 
alas !  is  uttoily  thrown  away  in  the  execution.  Like  all  inexperienced 
architects,  Arnolfo  seems  to  have  thought  that  largeness  of  parts 
would  add  to  the  greatness  of  the  whole,  and  thus  used  only  four  great 
arches  in  the  whole  length  of  his  nave,  giving  the  central  aisle  a  width 
of  65  ft.  clear.  The  whole  width  is  within  10  ft.  of  that  of  Cologne, 
and  the  height  about  the  same ;  and  yet,  in  appearance,  the  height 
is  about  half,  and  the  breadth  less  than  half,  owing  to  the  better 
proportion  of  the  parts  and  to  the  superior  appropriateness  in  the 
details  on  the  part  of  the  German  cathedral.  At  Florence  the  details 
are  positively  ugly.  The  windows  of  the  side-aisles  are  small  and 
misplaced,  those  of  the  clerestory  mere  circular  holes.  The  proportion 
of  the  aisles  one  to  another  is  bad,  the  vaults  ill-formed,  and  altogether 
a  colder  and  less  effective  design  was  not  produced  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  triapsal  choir  is  not  so  objectionable  as  the  nave,  but  there 
arc  large  plain  spaces  that  now  look  cold  and  fiat ;  the  windows  are 
too  few  and  small,  and  there  is  a  gloom  about  the  whole  which  is 
very  unsatisfactory.  It  is  nearly  certain  that  the  original  intention 
was  to  paint  the  walls,  and  not  to  colour  the  windows,  so  that  these 
defects  are  hardly  chargeable  to  the  original  design,  and  would  not  be 
apparent  now  were  it  not  that  in  a  moment  of  mistaken  enthusiasm 
the  Florentines  were  seized  with  a  desire  to  imitate  the  true  style  of 
Gothic  art,  and  rival  Northern  cathedrals  in  the  glory  of  their  painted 
glass.  This,  in  a  church  who^sc  windows  were  designed  only  of  such 
dimensions  as  were  sufficient  to  admit  the  requisite  quantity  of  white 
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light,  was  fatal.  Notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  the  gla«s  itself, 
wliich  Bcems  to  have  been  eiecuted  at  Lubeck,  1434,  from  Italian 
dceigne,  it  is  bo  completely  out  of  place  that  it  only  produces  irrita- 
tion instead  of  admiration,  and  has  certainly  utterly  destroyed  the 
effect  and  menning  of  the  interior  it  was  intended  to  odo)  n. 


mly  fancy 


Externally  the  &;ade  was  never  1 

what  was  intended  from  the  analogy 

of   Siena  and  Orvieto,     The  flanks 

of  the  nave  are  without  buttresses 

or  pinnacles,  and,  with  only  a  few 

insignificant     windows,    would    bo 

painfully  flat  except  for  a  -veneer  of 

coloured  marbles  dispoeed  in  panels  , 

over  the  whole  surface.    For  an  inte-  ' 

rior  or  a  pavement  snch  li  mode  of 

decoration  is  admissible ;    but  it  is 

so  un  constructive,  so  evidently  a 
mere  decoration,  that  it  gives  a 
weakness  to  the  whole,  and  a  most 
unsatisfactory  appearance  to  so  large 
a  building.  This  is  much  less  ap- 
parent at  the  east  end,  where  the 
outline  is  so  broken,  and  the  main 
lines  of  the  construction  so  plainly 
marked,  that  the  mere  filling-in  is 
comparatively  unimportant.  This 
is  the  most  meritorious  part  of  the 
church,  and  so  far  as  it  was  carried 
up  according  to  the  orij^inal  design, 
is  extremely  beautiful.  Even  the 
plainness  and  flatness  of  the  nave 
serve  as  a  foil  to  set  off  the  varying 
outline  of  the  choir.  Above  the  line 
of  the  cornice  of  the  side-aisles  there 
is  nothing  that  can  be  said  to  be- 
long to  the  original  design  except 

the  first  division  of  the  drum  of  the  lu,  purtoruieFunkoiOiUiedniuFiiiKna. 
dome,  which   follows   the   lines    of 

tbe  clerestory.  It  has  long  been  a  question  what  Aniolfo  originally 
intended,  and  especially  how  ho  meant  to  cover  the  gi-eat  octagonal 
space  in  the  centre.  All  knowledge  of  his  intentions  seems  to  have 
been  lost  within  a  century  after  his  death :  at  least,  in  the  accounts 
of  the  proceedings  of  tbe  commission  which  resulted  in  the  adop- 
tion of  Brunelleschi's  design  for  the  dome,  no  reference  is  made  to 
any  original  design  as  then  existing,  and  no  one  appears   to  have 
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known  how  Amolfo  intended  to  finish  his  wort.  Judging  froin  the 
atructura  as  far  oa  lie  carried  it,  and  with  the  knowledge  we  now 
poBBces  of  the  Italian  architecture  of  that  age,  we  can  easily  con- 
jecture what  his  design  for  its  completion  may  have  been.  Internally, 
it  probably  consiBted  of  a  dome  something  like  the  present,  but 
flatter,  springing  from  the  cornice  40  ft.  lower  than  the  present 
one,  and  pierced  with  large  openings  on  each  of  its  eight  faces. 

Externally  two 
courses  were  open 
to  him.  The  first 
and  most  obvious 
was  to  hide  the 
dome  entirely  un- 
der a  wooden  roof, 
as  is  done  in  St. 
George's,  Theesa- 
lonica  (Woodcut 
No.  878),  or  in  the 
baptistery  in  front 
of  the  cathedral, 
and  is  done  in 
half  the  baptis- 
teriesinltaly— as 
at  Parma,  for  in- 
stance (Woodcut 
No.  780).  Had  he 
done  this  the  span 
of  the  dome  might 
have  been  very 
much  larger,  with- 
out involving  any 
constructive  dif- 
ficulties, and  the 
three  towers  over 

nt.       Doiue  at  CUnniTiillf.nur  Milan.    (From  i  DrBninE  br  ,  ,     .  , 

Ed.  Fjiikeger,  i:>iiiO  the     choir      and 

trausepfe  might 
have  sufficed  to  relieve  its  external  appearance  sufficiently  for 
architectural  effect.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  believe  that  something  more  ambitious  than  this  was  originally 
proposed,  and  that  the  design  was  more  like  that  of  Cliiaravallo  near 
Milan,  built  in  1221,  and  one  of  the  most  complete  and  perfect  of  this 
class  of  dome  now  existing  in  Italy,  Its  external  appearance  may  be 
judged  of  from  Woodcut  765,  and  its  constructive  details  from  the 
t-ection.  Woodcut  No.  766, 

If  Ihe  basement  is  sufficiently  solid— and  that  at  Florence  is  more 
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tlian  sufficient  for  any  superstnictare  of  the  sort — it  is  evident  the 
architect  can  dispose  of  such  masses  of  masonry,  that  he  can  counteract 
any  thnist  or  tendency  to  a]>read  that  can  exist  in  any  dome  of  this 
sort,  and  instead  of  being  only  13fi  ft.  across,  150  or  ICO  might  easily 
have  been  attempted.  Instead  of  375  ft.,  which  Ib  tlie  height  of  the 
present  dome  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  cross  externally,  it  might 


Clou  orChu 
nan  In  II 


ner-e- Terrs  CoKn 


even  with  the  present  diameter  have  been  carried  up  to  at 'least 
500  ft.,  or  as  high  as  the  church  was  long,— 70  to  100  ft.  above  the 
height  of  St.  PetiTS  at  Rome. 

l^lad  this  been  done,  the  three  smaller  semi-domes  must  have  been 
intended  to  be  crowned  with  miniature  octagonal  spires  of  the  same 
class  with  the  great  dome,  and  between  these  the  vast  Hubstructures 
show  that  it  was  intended  to  carry  up  four  great  spires,  probably  to 
a  height  of  400  ft. 
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Had  all  this  been  done  (and  something  very  like  it  seems  certainly 
to  have  been  intended),  neither  Cologne  Cathedral,  nor  any  church  in 
Europe,  ancient  or  modern,  would  have  been- comparable  to  this  great 
and  glorious  apse.  As  it  is,  the  plain,  heavy,  simple  outlined  dome  of 
Brunelleschi  acts  like  an  extinguisher,  crushing  all  the  lower  part  of  the 
composition,  and  both  internally  and  externally  destroying  all  harmony 

between  the  parts.  It  has  de- 
prived us  of  the  only  chance 
thateverexisted  of  witnessing 
the  e£fect  of  a  great  Gothic 
dome;  not  indeed  such  a  dome 
as  might  with  the  same  di- 
mensions have  been  executed 
on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  but 
still  in  the  spirit,  and  with 
much  of  the  poetry,  which 
gives  such  value  to  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  builders  in 
those  days. 

•But  for  this  change  of 
plan,  the  ambition  of  the 
Florentines  might  have  been 
in  some  measure  satisfied, 
whose  instructions  to  the 
architect  were,  that  their 
cathedral  "  should  surpass 
everything  that  human  in- 
dustry or  human  power  had 
conceived  of  great  and  beau- 
tiful." 

About  a  century  later 
(1390),  the  Bolognese  deter- 
mined on  the  erection  of  a 
monster  cathedral,  which,  in 
so  far  as  size  went,  would 
have  been  more  than  double  that  at  Florence.  According  to  the  plans 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  it  was  to  have  been  about  800  ft.  long  and 
525  wide  across  the  transepts ;  at  the  intersection  was  to  have  been  a 
dome  130  ft.  in  diameter,  or  only  6  ft.  less  than  that  at  Florence ;  and 
the  width  of  both  nave  and  transepts  was  to  have  been  183  ft. :  so  that 
the  whole  would  have  covered  about  212,000  ft.,  or  nearly  the  same 
area  as  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  three  times  that  of  any  French 
cathedral!  Of  this  vast  design,  only  about  one-third  (Woodcut  Ko. 
767),  or  74,000  sq.  ft.,  was  ever  carried  out ;  but  that  fragment  is 
quite  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  merits  or  defects  of  this  style 


?«T. 


Plan  of  the  part  ezecutM  of  St.  Petronio,  Bologna. 
(From  Wiebeking.)    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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in  its  state  of  greatest  perfection.  The  only  other  building  in  the 
same  stjlo  on  a  Bufficient  Bcalc  te  admit  of  coraparison  with  this  is  the 
nave  of  the  cathedral  at  Florence  jnat  described,  but  that  is  nearly  aa 
may  be  only  half  of  its  dimensions,  or  3G,000  ft.  as  compared  with 
72,000.  The  chapels,  too,  at  Bologna  add  practically  a  fifth  aisle, 
giving  great  variety  and  richness  to  the  perspective.  I'he  varied 
heights  and  proportions  of  the  central  and  side  aisles  are  singularly 
pleasing,  and  there  being  six  archea  at  Bologna  instead  of  only  four 


IM,  Section  of  SuiP«lrDiiLD,Bol<i«iiii.    (From  Wiebeklng.)    Scide  M  It.  M  Jin, 

as  at  Florence,  and  twelve  side  chapels  where  none  exist  in  the  other 
example,  go  far  to  redeem  the  lean  mechanical  look  which  is  the  great 
defect  of  this  style.  The  great  advantage  San  Petronio  has  over  the 
Florentine  church  is  in  the  size  and  number  of  its  windows,  and  these 
not  being  filled  with  stained  glass  the  whole  church  has  a  bright  and 
pleasing  effect  that  contrasts  most  favourably  with  the  gloom  of  ite 
great  rival.  Notwithstanding  tliis,  the  nave  of  San  Petronio  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  successful  work  of  art.  In  the  first  place  it  is  too 
mechanically  perfect.  The  area  of  the  points  of  support  as  compared 
with  the  voids  are,  as  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  such  plans  as  exist, 
ahoat  one-twelfth,  which  would  bo  a  merit  in  a  railway  station,  but 
something  more  is  wanted  in  a  monumental  building.     In  the  next 
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there  is  a  singular  deficiency  of  either  constructive  or  constructed 
ornament.  On  this  side  of  the  Alps  an  architect  with  yaulting 
shafts,  string-courses,  galleries,  and  fifty  other  expedients,  would  have 
relieved  the  bareness  of  the  walls.  At  Bologna  it  probably  was 
intended  they  should  be  painted,  and  this  never  having  been  executed 
may  account  for  most  of  its  apparent  defects. 

In  Gothic  architecture  one  of  two  systems  seems  indispensable: 
either  painted  glass  with  strongly-marked  carved  mouldings  over  the 
whole  of  the  interior,  or  white  glass  with  flat  surfaces  suitable  for 
opaque  paintings.  Few  cathedrals  are  complete  in  both  respects  at 
the  present  day,  but  in  their  imperfect  state  the  Northern  system  has 
an  immense  advantage  over  the  Southern.  The  architecture  of  our 
cathedrals  is  complete  and  beautiful  even  in  ruins.  An  Italian  church 
without  its  coloured  decoration  is  only  a  framed  canvas  without 
harmony  or  meaning.  Were  San  Petronio  as  complete  in  its  coloured 
decoration  as  the  Certosa  at  Pa  via  or  Monreale  at  I'alermo,  it  might 
stand  a  fair  competition  with  the  best  interiors  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps.  As  it  is,  it  is  only  a  splendid  example  of  ornamental  but  unor- 
namented  construction,  and,  as  was  attempted  to  be  explained  in  the 
Introduction,  both  elements  are  wanted  fur  success  in  architectural 
design. 

I'he  exterior  of  the  church  is  in  too  unfinished  a  state  to  enable  us 
to  judge  of  what  its  effect  might  have  been  if  completed,  but  many  of 
its  details,  especially  of  the  facade,  are  of  very  great  beauty,  in  many 
respects  superior  to  what  is  to  be  found  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  Its 
central  dome,  however,  never  could  have  been  a  feature  worthy  of  so 
vast  a  church.  In  diameter  it  is  equal,  or  nearly  so,  to  that  of 
Florence,  but  the  points  of  support  are  so  small,  and  so  far  apart, 
that  it  must  have  been  mainly  if  not  wholly  of  wood.  No  such 
towering  structure  as  Amolpho's  vast  substructures  show  that  he 
intended,  could  have  stood  on  the  slim  supports  of  the  Bologneso' 
church.^ 

The  cathedral  of  Milan— at  once  the  most  remarkable  and  one  of 
the  largest  and  richest  of  all  the  churches  erected  in  the  Middle  Ages — 
was  commenced  in  the  year  1385,  by  order  of  Gian  Galeazzo,  first 
Duke  of  Milan,  and  consecrated  in  1418,  at  which  date  all  the  essential 
parts  seem  to  have  been  completed,  though  the  central  spire  was  not 
finished  till  about  the  year  1440,  by  Brunelleschi. 

The  design  is  said  to  have  been  furnished  by  a  German  architect, 
Heinrich  Arlez  von  Gemunden,  or  as  the  Italians  call  him,  "da 
Gamondia," — a  statement  which  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the 


1  If  we  may  trust  Wiebeking,  the  fii-st 
two  bays  of  the  nave  from  the  front  were 
Vaulted  in  1588,  but  the  work  was  sus- 


pended till  1647,  and  completed  only  in 
1659.  Yet  no  difference  can  be  perceived 
in  the  details  of  the  design. 
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details  and  many  of  tho  forms  are  essentially  Northern ;  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  control  the  whole,  for  all 
the  great  features  of  the  church  are  as  thoroughly  Italian  as  the 
details  are  German :  it  is  therefore  by  no  means  improbable  that 
Marco  da  Campione,  as  the  Italians  assert,  or  some  other  native  artist, 
was  joined  with 
him  or  placed  over 
him. 

In  size  it  is, 
except  Seville, 
the  largest  of  all 
MedisBval  cathe- 
drals, covering 
107,782  ft.  In 
material  it  is  the 
richest,  being 
built  wholly  of 
white  marble, 
which  is  scarcely 
the  case  with  any 
other  church, 
large  or  small ; 
and  in  decoration 
it  is  the  most 
gorgeous  — i  the 
whole  of  the  ex- 
terior is  covered 
with  tracery,  and 
the  amount  of 
-carving  and  sta- 
tuary lavished  on 
its  pinnacles  and 
spires  is  unri- 
valled in  any 
other  building  of 
Europe.  It  is 
also  built  wholly 
(with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  fa9ade) 
according  to  one 
design.  Yet  with  all  these  advantages,  the  appearance  of  this  won- 
derful building  is  not  satisfactory  to  any  one  who  is  familiar  with 
the  great  edifices  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  Cologne,  if  complete, 
would  be  more  beautiful ;  Eheims,  Chartres,  Amiens,  and  Bourges 
leave  a  far  more  satisfactory  impression  on  the  mind ;  and  even  the 

z  2 


769.    man  of  the  Cathedral  of  Milan.    (From  •  Chiesi  Principall  d'Europa.*) 

Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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much  Bmaller  church  of  St.  Ouen  ■will  convoy  far  more  pleasure  to  the 
tnic  artist  than  this  gorgcoua  temple. 

The  cause  of  all  this  it  is  easy  to  underBtand,  since  all  or  nearly 
all  its  defects  arise  from  the  introduction  of  Italian  features  into  a 
Gothic  building ;  or  ratlier,  perhaps,  it  should  be  said,  from  a  German 
architect  being  allowed  to  ornament  an  Italian  cathedral.  Taking  the 
contemporary  cathedral  of  St,  Petronio  at  Bologna  as  our  standard  of 
comparison,  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  scctiouB  (Woodcuts  Nos.  708,  770) 


770.  SmlDiiol  UlhKlrnL  of  Milan.'    (Krom  WltboWng.)    Bcale  So  fl.  lo  I  in. 

are  almost  identical  both  in  dimensions  and  in  form,  except  that  at 
Milan  the  external  range  is  a  real  aisle  instead  of  a  aeri(»  of  side 
chapels;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  will  bo  perceived  that  the  Germnn 
Bj'stem  prevailed  in  doubling  the  number  of  the  piers  between  the  nave 
and  side-aisles.  So  far,  therefore,  the  German  architect  saved  the 
church.  The  two  small  clerestories,  however,  still  remain ;  and 
altliough  the  design  avoids  the  mullionless  little  circles  of  Bologna, 

'  The  plan  nnilucetiuii  being  taken  from  i  tlio  plan  to  bo  the  more  correct  of  the 
two  different  writers,  Iberu  is  a  alight  two,  though  I  have  no  mcADB  of  being 
(liscri'pancf  betneeii  ibo  Hculoa.    I  Lelievc  |  ijuitc  cerloin  ou  the  point 
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there  IB  «nly  space  for  small  openings,  which  more  resemble  the 
windows  of  an  attic  than  of  a  clerestory.  The  greater  quantity  of 
light  being  thus  introduced  by  the  tall  windows  of  tho  cuter  aislo, 
the  appearance  is  that  of  a  building  lighted  from  below,  which  is 
fatal  to  architectural  effect. 

The  model  still  preserved  on  the    spot  shows  that  the  German 


architect  designed  great  portals  at  each  end  of  the  transepts.  This, 
however,  was  overruled  in  favour  of  two  email  polygonal  aj>GC8t 
Instead  of  the  great  octagonal  dome  which  an  Italian  would  have 
placed  upon  the  intersection  of  the  whole  width  of  the  nave  and 
transepts,  German  influence  has  confined  it  to  tho  central  aisle,  which 
is  perhajts  more  to  be  regretted  than  any  other  mistake  in  tho  building. 
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The  choir  is  neither  a  French  chevet  nor  a  German  or  Italian  apse, 
but  a  compromise  between  the  two,  a  French  circlet  of  columns 
enclosed  in  a  German  polygonal  termination.  This  part  of  the 
building,  with  its  simple  forms  and  three  glorious  windows,  is 
perhaps  an  improvement  on  either  of  the  models  of  which  it  is 
compounded. 

This  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  French  chevet  arrangement  to 
be  found  in  all  Italy.  It  is  extremely  rare  in  that  country  to  find 
an  aisle  running  round  the  choir,  and  opening  into  it,  or  with  the 
circlet  of  apsidal  chapels  which  is  so  universal  in  France.  The 
Italian  church  is  not,  in  fact,  derived  from  a  combination  of  a  circular 
Eastern  church  with  a  Western  rectangular  nave,  but  is  a  direct  copy 
from  the  old  Boman  basilica. 

The  details  of  the  interior  of  Milan  are  almost  wholly  German 
(Woodcut  No.  771).  The  great  capitals  of  the  pillars,  with  their 
niches  and  statues,  are  the  only  compromise  between  the  ordinary 
German  form  and  the  great  deep  ugly  capitals— fragments,  in  fact,  of 
classical  entablatures — which  disfigure  the  cathedrals  of  Florence  and 
Bologna,  and  so  many  other  Italian  churches.  Had  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  these  been  carried  up  to  the  springing  of  the  vault,  they  would 
have  been  unexceptionable;  as  it  is,  with  all  their  richness,  their 
effect  is  unmeaning. 

Externally,  the  appearance  is  in  outline  not  unlike  that  of  Sta. 
Maria  dei  Fieri;  the  apse  is  rich,  varied,  and  picturesque,  and  the 
central  dome  (excepting  the  details)  similar,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale,  to  what  I  believe  to  have  been  the  original  design  of  the 
Florentine  church.  The  nave  is  nearly  as  flat  as  at  Florence,  the 
clerestory  not  being  visible ;  but  the  forest  of  pinnacles  and  flying 
buttresses  and  the  richness  of  the  ornamentation  go  far  to  hide  that 
defect.  The  fa9ade  was  left  unfinished,  as  was  so  often  the  case  with 
the  great  churches  of  Italy.  Pellegrini  was  afterwards  employed  to 
finish  it,  and  a  model  of  his  design  is  still  preserved.  It  is  fortunate 
that  his  plan  was  not  earned  out.  The  facade  was  finished,  as  we 
now  see  it,  from  the  designs  of  Amati,  by  order  of  Napoleon.  It  is 
commonplace,  as  might  bo  expected  from  its  ago,  but  inoffensive. 
The  doorways  are  part  of  Pellegrini's  design,  and  the  Mediaeval  forms 
being  placed  over  those  of  the  cinque -cento,  produce  a  strangely 
incongruous  effect.  For  the  west  front  several  original  designs  are 
still  preserved.  One  of  these,  with  two  small  square  towers  at  the 
angles,  as  at  Vercelli  and  elsetvhere,  was  no  doubt  the  Italian  deisign. 
The  Gorman  one  (Woodcut  No.  772)  is  preserved  by  Bassi:^  had  this 
been  executed,  the  fa9ade  would  have  been  about  one-third  (viz. 
100  ft.)  wider  than  that  of  Cologne.     Had  the  height  of  the  towers 
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been  in  the  same  proportion,  they  would  have  l)eon  the  tallest  in  the 
world.     In  that  case  the  effect  here,  as  at  Cologne,  would  have  been 
to  shorten   and  overpower  the 
rest  of  the  building  to  a  painful 
extent.      A  design  midway  be- 
tween the  two,  with  spires  rising 
to  the  same  height  as  the  cen- 
tral one,  or  about  360  ft.,  would 
perhaps  have  the  happiest  effect.         "*-  ^»*k°  ''(V^Ba^iO  ^^"  Cathedral. 
At  any  rate,  the  want  of  some 
such  features  is  greatly  felt  in  the  building  as  it  stands. 

llie  Certosa,  near  Favia,  was  commenced  about  the  same  date 
(1396)  as  the  cathedral  at  Milan.  It  is  seldom  that  we  find  two 
buildings  in  the  Middle  Ages  so  close  to  one  another  in  date  and 
locality,  and  yet  so  dissimilar.  There  is  no  instance  of  such  an 
occurrence  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  till  modern  tiiaes ;  and  it  shows 
that  in  those  days  the  Italians  were  nearly  as  devoid  of  any  distinct 
principles  of  architecture  as  we  have  since  become. 

The  great  difference  between  Pavia  and  Milan  is  that  the  former 
shows  no  trace  of  foreign  influence.  It  is  as  purely  Italian  as  St.  Pe- 
tronio,  and  by  no  means  so  complete  or  consistent  in  design.  Nothing, 
in  fact,  can  be  more  painful  than  the  disproportion  of  the  parts,  the 
bad  drawing  of  the  details,  the  malformation  of  the  vaults,  and  the 
meanness  of  the  windows;  though  all  these  defects  are  completely 
hidden  by  the  most  gorgeous  colouring,  and  by  furniture  of  such 
richness  as  to  be  almost  unrivalled.  So  attractive  are  these  two 
features  to  the  majority  of  spectators,  and  so  easily  understood,  that 
nine  visitors  out  of  ten  are  delighted  with  the  Certosa,  and  entirely 
forget  its  miserable  architecture  in  the  richness  and  brilliancy  of  its 
decorations. 

Externally  the  architecture  is  better  than  in  the  interior.  From 
its  proximity  to  Pavia,  it  retains  its  beautiful  old  galleries  under  the 
roof.  Its  circular  apses,  with  their  galleiies,  give  to  this  church,  for 
the  age  to  which  it  belongs,  a  peculiar  character,  harmonising  well 
with  the  circular- headed  form,  which  nearly  all  the  windows  and 
openings  present.  Even  in  the  interior  there  are  far  more  circular 
than  pointed  arches. 

The  most  beautiful  and  wonderful  part  of  the  building  is  the 
facade.  This  was  begun  in  1473,  and  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  in 
Italy  of  the  Eenaissance  style.  It  would  hardly,  therefore,  be  appro- 
priate to  mention  it  here,  were  it  not  that  the  dome  over  the  inter- 
section of  the  nave  and  transepts  is  of  the  same  age  and  style,  but 
reproduces  so  exactly  (except  in  details)  what  we  fancy  the  Mediaeval 
Italian  Gothic  dome  to  have  been,  that  it  may  bo  oonsidereil  as  a 
feature  of  the  earlier  ages.     Eeferring  to  Woodcut  No.  765,  it  will  bo 
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seen  how  like  it  is  to  that  of  Chiaravalle  in  outline.  It  is  less  tall, 
however,  and  if  translated  into  the  details  of  the  great  church  at 
Florence,  would  fit  perfectly  on  the  basement  there  prepared  for  such 
a  feature. 

Like  many  other  churches  in  Northern  Italy,  the  principal  parts 
of  the  Certosa  are  built  in  brick,  and  the  ornamental  details  executed 
in  terra  ootta.  Some  of  the  latter,  especially  in  the  cloisters,  are  as 
beautiful  as  any  executed  in  stone  in  any  part  of  Italy  during  the 
Middle  Ages ;  and  their  perfect  preservation  shows  how  suitable  is  the 
material  for  such  purposes.  It  may  not  be  appropriate  for  large 
details  or  monumental  purposes,  but  for  the  minor  parts  and  smaller 
details,  when  used  as  the  Italians  in  the  Middle  Ages  used  it,  terra- 
cotta is  as  legitimate  as  any  material  anywhere  used  for  building 
purposes ;  and  in  situations  like  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  Po,  where 
stone  is  with  diflSculty  obtainable,  its  employment  was  not  only 
judicious  but  most  fortunate  in  its  results. 

It  would  be  a  tedious  and  unprofitable  task  to  attempt  to  particu- 
larise all  the  churches  which  were  erected  in  this  style  in  Italy,  as 
hardly  one  of  them  possesses  a  single  title  to  admiration  beyond  the 
very  vulgar  one  of  size.  To  this  Santa  Croce,  at  Florence,  adds  its 
association  with  the  great  men  who  lie  buried  beneath  it,  and  Sta. 
Maria  Novella  can  plead  the  circumstance — exceptional  in  that  city — 
of  possessing  a  fagade  ;*  but  neither  of  these  has  anything  to  redeem 
its  innate  ugliness  in  the  eyes  of  an  architect. 

There  are  two  great  churches  of  this  period  at  Venice,  the  San 
Giovanni  e  Paolo  (1246-1420),  and  the  Frari  (1250);  they  are  large 
and  richly  ornamented  fabrics,  but  are  both  entirely  destitute  of 
architectural  merit. 

A  much  more  beautiful  building  is  the  cathedral  at  Como,  the 
details  of  which  are  so  elegant  and  so  unobtrusively  used  as  in  great 
measure  to  make  up  for  the  bad  arrangement  and  awkward  form  of 
the  whole.  In  design  it  is,  however,  inferior  to  that  of  the  Duomo  at 
Ferrara  (Woodcut  No.  774).  The  latter  does  not  display  the  richness 
of  the  fa9ade8  of  Siena  or  Orvieto,  nor  the  elegance  of  that  last 
named;  but  among  the  few  Italian  fa9ade8  which  exist,  it  stands 
pre-eminent  for  sober  propriety  of  design  and  the  good  proportions  of 
all  its  parts.  The  repose  caused  by  the  solidity  of  the  lower  portions, 
and  the  gradual  increase  of  ornament  and  lightness  as  we  ascend,  all 
combine  to  render  it  harmonious  and  pleasing.  It  is  true  it  wants 
the  aspiring  character  and  bold  relief  of  Northern  fa9ade8 ;  but  these 
do  not  belong  to  the  style,  and  it  must  suffice  if  we  meet  in  this  style 
with  a  moderate  amount  of  variety,  undisturbed  by  any  very  pro- 
minent instances  of  bad  taste. 


*  Within  the  last  few  yctirs  a  ftu;adc  has 
been  added  to  Sta.  Croce,  but  about  which 


the  less  said  the  better.     It  is  wretched 
in  design. 
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The  true  type  of  aa  Italian  facade  is  well  illaatrated  in  tko  view 
of  St.  Francesco  at  Brescia  (Woodcut  No.  77o),  which  may  be  om- 
sidered  the  germ  of  all 
that  followed.  Whether 
the  ehurch  had  three 
aisloe  or  five,  tho  truo 
Italian  facade  in  the  age 
of  pointed  architecture 
was  always  a  modifica- 
tion or  extension  of  this 
idea,  though  introduced 
with  more  or  less  Gothic 
feeling  according  to  tho 
circumstances  of  its  erec- 
tion. 
"•■      ■*™"  "  %'Srio  n'."™ i"'*''"  ■  *"""«"'"■''  At  Florence  there  is  a 

house  or  warehouse,  cou- 
Torledinto  a  church,— Or  (hoirenm)  San  Michele,  which  has  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention,  but  more  on  account  of  its  curious  omamenta 


than  for  beauty  of  douign — which  latter  it  docs  not,  and  indeed  ca 
hanllylioex^iccted  to  possess.  The  little  chapel  of  Sla.MariadellaSpini 
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at  Pisa,  owes  its  celebrity  to  the  richness  of  its  niches  and  canopies, 
and  to  the  sculpture  which  they  contain.  In  this  the  Italians  were 
always  at  home,  and  probably  always  surpassed  the  Northern  nations. 
It  was  far  otherwise  with  architecture,  properly  so  called.  This,  in 
the  age  of  the  pointed  style,  was  in  Italy  so  cold  and  unmeaning, 
that  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  readiness  with  which  the  Italians 
returned  to  the  classical  models.  They  aie  to  be  forgiven  in  this, 
but  we  cannot  so  easily  forgive  our  forefathers,  who  abandoned  a 
style  far  more  beautiful  than  that  of  Italy  to  copy  one  which  they 
had  themselves  infinitely  surpassed;  and  this  only  because  the 
Italians,  unable  either  to  comprehend  or  imitate  the  true  principles 
of  pointed  art,  were  forced  to  abandon  its  practice.  Unfortunately 
for  us,  they  had  in  this  respect  in  that  age  sufficient  influence  to  set 
the  fashion  to  all  Europe. 


ToSCANELLA. 

On  the  boundary  line  which  separates  the  Guelfic  from  the  Ghi- 
belline  influence,  there  exist  at  Toscanella,  near  Viterbo,  two  churches 
of  great  beauty  of  detail ;  but  which,  as  might  almost  be  predicated 
from  their  situation,  defy  any  attempt  at  classification.  They  are 
not  Gothic,  for  they  have  no  vaults,  nor  does  their 
style  suggest  any  vaulting  contrivances.  They 
are  not  Komanesque,  for  the  tracery  of  their  cir- 
cular windows,  their  many-shafted  doors,  and 
generally  their  details,  are  such  as  to  indicate 
a  Northern  rather  than  a  Koman  affinity.  Still 
less  is  there  any  trace  of  Byzantine  work  about 
them.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  better 
to  treat  them  as  exceptional,  than  to  attempt  to 
give  them  a  name  which  might  mislead  without 
conveying  any  correct  information. 

The  elder  of  these  two  churches,  Sta.  Maria, 
was  erected  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury (120G  ?),  but  is  so  unlike  most  buildings  of 
that  age,  that  it  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  6th 
or  7th.  On  a  close  examination,  however,  all  its 
details  are  found  to  be  full  of  advanced  Gothic 
feeling,  though  used  with  Romanesque  forms.  The  pillars  are  rude 
Corinthian,  with  a  Gothic  abacus.  They  are  widely  spaced,  having 
no  vault  to  support ;  and  the  mouldings  of  the  arches  are  what  we 
should  call  "  Transitional  Early  English." 

Externally  the  facade  is  too  plain  to  be  quite  pleasing,  but  this 
arises  from  its  depending  originally  on  painting  for  its  decoration — 
some  traces  of  which  still  remain,  but  the  greater  part  has  perished. 


776.  Plan  of  Sta.  MarU, 
Toscanplla.  (From  (vaiU 
habaiid.)  Scale  100  ft. 
to  I  In. 
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Ita  three  doorways  are  richly  and  beantifully  ornamented  with  Bbafts 
and  sculptured  foliage,  q»ite  equal  ia  detail  to  anything  of  the  class 
to  be  found  in  Italy,  and  its  groat  circular  window  would  not  be 
thought  out  of  place  at  Chartres  or  Lincoln. 

The  church  of  St.  I'ictro  is  probably  a  century  later  than  that  of 
Sta.  Maria,  and  it«  facade  is  richer  and  more  elegant — a  difference 
arising  more  from  those  details  being  in  this  instance  carved  which  in 


the  earlier  church  wore  painted.  The  design,  however,  deserves  at- 
tention for  its  histerical,  perhaps,  even  more  than  its  artistic  claims  ; 
for  it  was  this  class  of  facade  that  I'alladio  and  the  architects  of  the 
cinque-conto  period  seized  upon,  and,  applying  pilastura  and  {ledimentij 
of  classical  type,  converted  it  into  the  fashionable  chiirches  whieh  arc 
to  be  found  in  every  part  of  Eurojxs.' 

'  The  tjpical  example  of  tliin  claas  is    it  liccHine  so  essentially  clasfciral  aa  lliia 
the  San  Giorgio  nt  Veiiirp,  though  it  is    (aco  Woodcut  No  :i9  in  the  'History  of 
not  by  any  meana  the  one  nioel  like  Bl.  I  Moiloni  Anhi lecture.') 
rietro ;  many  atlempte  were  miidc  tn  fort;  I 
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The  difficulty  which  the  Italians  never  entirely  conquered,  was 
how  to.  amalgamate  the  eloping  lines  of  the  roofs  of  the  aialea  with 
the  horizontal  lines  of  the  rest  of  the  facade.  The  gallery  over  the 
central  doorwaj'  enahled  them  very  nearly  to  accomplish  it  in  these 
Toscanella  churches,  and  if  the  same  stiing-courses  had  been  carried 
all  across,  the  whole  might  havo  been  harmonised ;  but  it  was  just 
missed,  and  what  is  strange,  more  so  in  the  second  than  in  the  first 
example. 
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Circular  churches  —  Towers  at  Prato  and  Floreonc  —  Porches  —  Ci»ic  buildiogi  — 
Town-halls  —  Venice —  Doge's  palace  —  Ck  d'Oro  —  Concluaon. 


Circular  Bujldisijs. 

There  aro  very  few  specimens  in  Italy  of  circular  or  polygonal 
bnililings  of  any  class  Ixilonging  to  the  Gothic  age.  As  churchce 
none  are  to  lie  expected.  Baptisteries 
had  passed  out  of  fashion.  One  such 
building,  at  Parma,  commenced  in 
1196,  deserves  to  be  quoted,  not 
certainly  for  its  beauty,  but  as  illus- 
trating those  false  principles  of  de- 
o  1  'n-  sign  shown  in  every  part  of  every 
building  of  this  ago  in  Italy.  Ex' 
temally  the  building  is  an  octagon, 
six  storeys  in  height,  the  four  upper 
ones  being  merely  used  to  conceal 
a  dome,  which  is  covered  by  a  flat 
wooden  roof.  'I'ho  lowest  and  the 
highest  storeys  are  solid,  the  others 
are  galleries  supported  hy  little 
ill-shaped  columns.  It  is  probable 
that  this  was  nut  the  original  design 
of  the  architect,  Antelanii.  No  doubt 
ho  intended  to  conceal  the  dome, 
or  at  all  events  to  cover  it,  as  was 
the  universal  practice  in  Italy ;  but 
instead  of  a  mere  perpendicular  wall 
as  here  used,  the  entemal  outline 
should  have  assumed  a  conical  form, 
,  which  mighthave  rendered  it  as  pleas- 
.hiif  jjjg  ag  it  ig  J^Qyf  awkward.  We  have 
no  instance  of  a  circular  building 
caiTied  out  by  Italian  architects  according  to  their  own  principles 
sufficiently  far  to  enable  us  to  judge  what  they  were  capable  of  in 
this  stylo,  xmlesB  perhaps  it  ho  the  tombs  of  the  Scaligers  at  Verona. 


Baptlneryi 
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These  take  the  oircular  or  polygonal  form  appropriate  to  tombs,  but 
are  on  so  email  a  scale  that  thoy  might  rather  he  called  crosses  than 
mauBolea;  and  though  illnstrating  all  the  best  principles  of  Italian 
design,  and  evincing  an  exuberance  of  exquisite  ornament,  tbey  can 
hardly  he  regarded  as  important  ohjccta  of  high  art.  It  is  only  &om 
small  buildings  like  these  that  we  may  recover  the  principles  of  this 
art  as  practised  in  Italy.  Not  being,  like  the  Northern  styles,  a 
progressive  national  effort,  but  generally  an  individual  exertion,  if 
the  first  architect  died  during  the  progress  of  a  larger  building,  no 
one  knew  exactly  bow  he  had  intended  to  finish  it,  and  its  completion 
was  entrusted  to  the  caprice  and  fancy  of  some  other  man,  which  he 
generally  indulged,  wholly  regardless  of  its  incongruity  with  the 
work  of  his  predecessor. 

Towers. 
The  Italians  in  the  age  of  pointed  architecture  wore  hardly  more 

successful  in  their  towers  than  in  their  other  buildings,  except  that 


iw  of  th«  inioma  at  PnU.    (From  Wklwklng. 


a  tower,  from  its  height,  must  always  be  a  striking  object,  and,  if 
l)oth  massive  and  high,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  certain  imposing  appear- 
ance, of  which  no  clumsiness  on  the  jtart  of  the  architect  can  deprive 
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it.  Such  towers  as  tho  Atlinolli  and  Garisenda  at  Bologr.a  poeaew  no 
more  architectural  merit  than  tho  chimneys  of  oiir  fectoriee.  Most  of 
thoee  subsequently 
erected  ■were  better 
than  these,  but  still 
the  Italians  never 
caught  the  true  idea 

Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Middle 
Ages  thoy  retained 
their  affection  for  the 
original  rectangular 
form,  making  their 
towers  as  broad  at 
the  summit  aa  at  the 
base.  With  very  few 
exceptions,  they  arc 
without  buttreetiee, 
or  any  projection 
on  the  angles,  to  aid 
in  giving  them  even 
an  appearance  of 
support.  Id  conse- 
quence, when  a  spire 
was  placed  on  such 
an  edifice  it  always 
fitted  awkwardly, 
Tho  art  by  which 
a  tower  was  pre- 
pared for  it«  termi- 
nation, first  by  the 
graduated  buttresses 
at  its  base,  then  by 
the  strongly  marked 
vertical  lines  of  its 
upper  portion,  and 
aboveallby  the  circle 
of  api  relets  at  the  tep, 
out  of  which  the  cen- 
tral spire  shot  up  as 
m.  cmpunii*,  p(ii«iH>PMiigoti,  Vrr™«,  (Fmm  stn-ft.)  an  absolute  noccBaJty 

of  the  composition — 
this  art,  so  dear  and  so  familiar  to  the  Northern  builders,  was  never 
understood   by    the   Italians.     If  tlicy,  on   the  contrary,  placed   an 
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octagon  on  their  i 
Rqiiare  towers,  it  | 
looked  liko  an  acci- 
dent for  which  no- 
thing waa  prepared, 
and  the  epiro  was 
separated  from  itonly 
by  bold  horizontal 
cornices,  instead  of 
by  vertical  lines,  as 
trne  tast«  dictated. 

la  fact,  the  Ita- 
lians seem  to  have 
benc6ted  lees  by  the 
experience  or  iii- 
Btructiou  of  their 
Northern  ncighhourB 
in  tower  -  building 
than  in  any  othor 
feature  of  the  stj'lc, 
and  to  have  retained 
their  old  fonns  in 
these  after  they  hal 
aliandoned  them  in 
other  parts  of  their 
churches.  The  towers 
of  Asti  (I2C6)  and 
Siena  (rebuilt  in 
1389)  are  illustrated 
in  Woodcuts  Nos. 
756  and  7til.  They 
certainly  display  but 
little  art.  A  more 
pleasing  specimen  in 
the  tower  (Woodcut 
No.  781)  attached  to 
the  Duomo  at  Prato 
(about  1312),  which 
may  be  considered 
08  a  specimen  of  the 
very  beet  class  of  I 
Italian  tower-design 
of  the  age,  although  ] 
in  fact  its  only 
merit  consists  iu  the 

VOL.  II. 
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incrnaeo  in  tho  size  of  tlic  (ijioniiiga  in  every  storey  upwai-ds,  no  a^  to 
give  a  certain  Ocgrcc  of  li^^htness  to  the  ii]t{)er  part.     On  this  side 
of  tlie  AIpB  the  same  oflift  was  generally  attained  by  rtiniinishing 
the  diameter,     Wheu  a  spire  is  to  be  added,  that  id  tho  only  admis- 
sible mode;    but  when  tho  building  is  to  be 
crowned  by  a  cornice,  as  at  Prato,  tho  mode 
there  adopted  is  perhaps  preferable. 

1'ho  tower  which  ia  attached  to  the  palace 
of  the  Scaligeri  at  Verona  (WocMlcut  No,  782) 
is  perhaps  as  graceful  as  any  other,  and  as 
characterifctic  of  tho  Italian  principles  of  tower- 
liuilding.  The  lower  part  is  absolutely  plain 
and  solid,  the  upper  storey  alone  being  pierced 
with  one  splendid  thi'ec-light  window  in  each 
face,  with  a  lioldly  piiyecting  cornice  over  it 
marking  the  roof.  On  this  is  placed  an  octagonal 
lantern  two  storeys  in  height.  Had  the  lower 
portion  of  the  lantern  lioen  broken  by  turrets 
or  ]iinnacle8  at  the  angles,  the  effect  would 
have  been  greatlj'  improvwi.  As  it  is.  it  seems 
only  a  makeshift  to  eke  out  the  height  of  the 
whole;  though  the  octagon  with  its  boldlj' 
projecting  corniee  is  as  graceful  as  anything 
of  the  kind  In  Italian  architecture. 

'llic  cami>anile  attached  to  tho  church  of 
at.  Androa  at  Jlantua  (Woodcut  No.  78:[)  is 
more  nearly  Gothic  lM>th  in  design  and  details. 
Its  vertical  lines  &ro  strongly  marked,  and 
the  string-courses  and  cornices  are  of  moulded 
brickwork,  which  is  a,  pleasing  and  character- 
istic feature  in  the  ai-ehiteeturo  of  Lomlmrdj'. 

The  worst  part  of  this  design  is  the  small- 
ness  of  the  octagon  and  spire,  and  the  uncon- 
nected mode  in  which  they  are  placcil  on  the 
roof  of  the  tower. 

Tho  typical  example  of  Italian  towcre  is 

that  erected  elosc  to  tho  Duomo  at  Florence 

from  designs  by  Giotte,  commenced  in  1324, 

and    considerably    advanced,    if    not    nearly 

{Kroni  ri.iiiimiuuct.)  finished,  ftt  the  time  of  his  death,  two  years 

afterwards. 

Though  hardly  worthy  of  the  praise  which  has  been  lavished  on 

it,  it  is  certainly  a  very  beautiful    building.     Being  covered    with 

ornament  from  the  base  to  tlie  summit,  it  has  not  that  nakedness 

which  is  the  repr'tach  of  so  many  others,  and  the  octagonal  projections 
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at  the  angles  give  it  considerable  relief.  Besides  this,  the  openings 
are  very  pleasingly  graduated.  It  is  virtually  solid  for  about  one- 
third  of  ite  height.  The  middle  division  consists  of  two  storeys, 
each  with  two  windows,  while  the  upper  part  is  lighted  by  one  bold 
opening  on  each  face,  as  at  Prato.  All  this  is  good.  One  great  defect  of 
the  composition  is  its  parallelism.  The  slightest  expansion  of  the  base 
would  have  given  it  great  apparent  stability,  which  its  height  requires. 
Another  fault  is  its  being  divided  by  too  strongly  marked  horizontal 
coui*ses  into  distinct  storeys,  instead  of  one  division  falling  by  imper- 
ceptible degrees  into  the  other,  as  in  Northern  towers.  It  has  yet 
another  defect  in  common  with  the  Duomo  to  which  it  belongs, 
namely,  the  false  character  of  its  ornamentation,  which  chiefly 
consists  of  a  veneer  of  party-coloured  slabs  of  marble, — beautiful 
in  itself,  but  objectionable  as  not  forming  a  part  of  the  apparent 
construction. 

The  tower  now  rises  to  a  height  of  269  ft.,  and  it  was  intended  to 
have  added  a  spire  of  about  90  ft.  to  this ;  but  unless  it  had  been  more 
gracefully  managed  than  is  usual  in  Italy,  the  tower  is  certainly  better 
without  it.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  a  spire  in  the  part  already 
executed,  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  believe  that  Giotto  understood 
the  true  principles  of  spire-building  better  than  his  contemporaries. 

POKCHES. 

Another  feature  very  characteristic  of  the  Gothic  stylo  in  Italy  is 
to  be  found  in  the  porches  attached  to  the  churches.  Generally  they 
are  placed  on  the  flanks,  and  form  side-entrances,  and  in  most  instances 
they  were  added  after  the  completion  of  the  body  of  the  building,  and 
consequently  seldom  accord  in  style  wiih  it.  One  has  already  been 
illustrated  as  attached  to  the  church  at  Asti  (Woodcut  No.  756); 
another  (Woodcut  No.  764),  belonging  to  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  dei 
Fieri  at  Florence,  is  an  integral  and  beautiful  part  of  the  design. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  specimens  of  the  class  in  all  Italy  is 
that  attached  to  the  northern  flank  of  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Mag- 
giore  at  Bergamo  (Woodcut  No.  785).  The  principal  archway  and  the 
doorway  within  it  are  circular  in  form,  although  built  in  the  middle 
of  the  14th  century,  and  are  ornamented  with  trefoils  and  other  details 
of  the  age.  Above  this  are  three  trefoiled  arches,  the  central  one  con- 
taining an  equestrian  statue  of  a  certain  Duke  Lupus,  at  whoso  expense 
the  porch  was  probably  built,  and  above  these  is  a  little  pagoda-like 
pavilion  containing  statues  of  the  Virgin  and  Child. 

The  whole  design  is  so  unconstructive  that  it  depends  more  on  the 
iron  ties  that  are  everywhere  inserted  to  hold  it  together  than  on  any 
system  of  thrusts  or  counterpoises,  which  a  true  Gothic  architect  would 
certainly  have  supplied. 

2  A  2 
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Tho  two  main  pillan  rest  on  lions,  as  is  universally  the  c 

thcBO  porches  throughout  Italy,  though  rarely  finmt)  olwewhci-o. 


Like  moat  of  these  Italian  porches,  this  one  will  not  stand  criti- 
sni  as  ft  purely  architectural  object ;  but  its  details  are  so  beautiful 
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and  its  colours  so  fascinating  that  it  pleases  in  spito  of  all  its 
defects  of  design,  and  is  more  characteristic  of  the  truly  native  feeling 
shown  in  the  treatment  of  the  pointed  style  of  architecture  than  the 
more  ambitious  examples  which  were  erected  under  direct  foreign 
influence. 


Civic  Buildings. 

The  free  towns  of  Italy  required  civic  buildings  almost  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  contemporary  cities  in  Belgium,  though  not  quite  of  the 
same  class.  Their  commerce,  for  instance,  did  not  require  trade  halls, 
but  no  town  was  without  its  town-hall,  or  jxdazzo pubhlico,  and  belfry. 
The  intrinsic  difliculty  of  the  designing  of  buildings  of  this  class,  as 
compared  with  churches,  lias  already  been  pointed  out.  It  cannot 
therefore  Ix)  exjxicted  that  the  Italians,  who  failed  in  the  easier  t^isk, 
should  have  succeeded  in  the  harder.  The  tuwn-hall  at  Siena  is 
perhaps  the  l)cst  existing  example,  most  of  the  others  having  been  so 
altered  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  their  original  effect.  This  must 
be  pronounced  to  be  a  very  poor  architectural  performance,  flat  and 
unmeaning,  and  without  any  lines  or  style  of  ornament  to  group  the 
windows  t<»gether  into  one  composition,  so  that  they  are  mere  scattered 
openings  in  the  wall. 

That  at  Perugia  seems  originally  to  have  been  better,  though  now 
greatly  disfigured.  At  Florence  the  Palazzo  Yecchio  is  more  of  a 
feudal  fortalice  (required,  it  must  bo  confessed,  to  keep  the  turbulent 
citizens  in  order)  than  the  municipal  palace  of  a  peaceful  community. 
In  Ferrara  and  other  cities  the  palazzo  puhblico  is  really  and  virtually 
a  fortress  and  nothing  else. 

At  Piacenza  it  consists  of  a  range  of  bold  pointed  stone  arches, 
supporting  an  upper  storey  of  brick,  adorned  with  a  range  of 
circular- headed  windows,  richly  ornamented,  and  a  pleasing  speci- 
men of  the  mode  in  which  the  Italians  avoided  the  difficulty  of 
filling  the  upper  parts  of  their  windows  with  tracery  (which  they 
never  liked),  and  at  the  same  time  rendered  them  ornamental  ex- 
ternally. 

At  Padua  and  Vicenza  are  two  great  halls  supported  on  arcades, 
in  intention  like  that  of  Piacenza,  but  far  from  posseting  its  beauty. 
That  at  Padua  remains  in  all  its  pristine  ugliness,  as  hideous  an 
erection  as  any  ]3erpetrated  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  hall  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  Europe,  measuring  240  ft.  in  length  by  84  in  width 
(Westminster  Hall  is  238  x  67),  but  wholly  without  ornament  or 
beauty  of  proportion.  Externally  the  arcades  that  are  stuck  to  its 
sides  do  not  relieve  its  mass,  and  are  not  beautiful  in  themselves. 
That  at  Vicenza,  though  originally  very  similar,  has  been  fortunate 
in  having  its  outside  clothed  in  one  of  Palladio's   most   successful 
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desigos, — ^pcrliapD  the  only  instance  in  which  an  addition  of  that 
age  and  stj-lu  has  improved  a  builiin;^  of  the  Gothic  period.  Coin- 
paring  this  hall  as  it  stands  with  thiit  at  Padua,  it  must  be  aduiittod 
that  the  Italians  were  jjcrfectly  corruct  iti  abaudoiiiug  Iheir  Gotliio 
for  the  revived  elussioal  style,  the  improvemout  being  apparent  on  the 
most  cursory  inspection. 

A  iiuiuber  of  the  towu-halls  or  Brolettos  in  thu  smaller  towns  still 


remuin  unaltered,  or  nearly  so,  and  retain  all  the  peculiarities  of  their 
original  dcHign,  The  Palace  of  the  Jurisconsults  at  Cremona  for 
instance  (Woodcut  No.  78ti)  only  requires  its  lower  arcades  to  be 
again  opened  to  present  all  its  original  features,  whicli  resemble 
in  almost  every  respect  those  of  the  \Hi\tiz7.o  at  Piaceiiza  al>ove 
mentioned,  except  that  the  latter  has  five  arches  below  and  six 
windows   above,  instead   of  two   and    three   as   here   shown.      This 
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building  is  wholly  of  brick,  like  most  other  civic  buildings  in  the 
Xorth  of  Italy.  Sometimes,  as  at  Kacenza,  they  are  of  stone  below 
and  brick  in  the  upper  storeys.     Sometimes,  though  rarely,  they  are 


entirely  faced  with  party-coloured  marbles  like  the  Broletto  at  Como 
(Woodcut  No.  787),  which,  though  not  exleneive,  is  a  very  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  best  form  of  civic  ni'chitecturo  uf  the  best  age  in  the 
North  of  Italy,  iind  tttandiug  sh  it  does  between  the  cathedral  on  the 
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viio  hftiid  and  its  own  rudu  old  bcdfry  on  tho  other,  makes  up  an 
extremely  plcaeiiig  group.' 

One  of  tho  mufit  im])ortant  buildings  of  this  atylo  is  the  Great 
Hospital,  !Milan.  It  was  fuuuded  in  the  year  1456,  and  consequently 
belongs  to  ail  age  when  tho  stylo  was  dying  out.  It  still  retains  more 
of  the  pointed  style  and  of  (Jolkic  feeling  than  could  have  been  found 
in  any  city  farther  south,  or  in  any  one  less  impregnated,  as  it  were, 
with  German  Idood  and  feeling. 

AlnioHt  all  tho  windows  in  the  i>art  originally  erected  are  pointed 
ill  fomi  and  divided  by  mullions.  Tlteir  princijHil  ornament  consists 
of  garlands  of  flowers  interspersed  with  busfa  and  masks  and  figures  of 
Cupids,  wliieh  suiTound  the  windows,  or  run  along  the  string-courses. 


7i-i.  OmoatcntuI  BrIckKork  fTum  tfae  Erultlta  at  DifkIi.    (Fn>m  Birtxt.) 

'Die  whole  of  thcKC  are  in  tcrra-cotta,  and  make  up  a  stylo  of  orna- 
mentation as  original  as  it  is  beautiful.  It  is  besides  purely  local,  and 
far  superior  to  the  best  copies  of  Northern  details,  or  to  the  misapplied 
forms  of  Gothic  architecture  which  are  so  common  in  Italy. 

U'here  is  perhaps  nothing  in  the  North  of  Italy  so  worthy  of  admi- 
ration and  study,  as  the  way  in  which  moulded  bricks  of  various 
kinds  are  used  for  decoration,  especially  in  the  civic  buildings,  and 
also  occasionally  in  tho  churches.  Sublimity  is  not  perhaps  to  bo 
attained  in  brickwork ;  tho  parta  are  too  small ;  and  if  splendour  is 
aimed  at,  it  may  re<iuire  some  larger  and  more  cosily  material  to 
produco  the  desired  effect;  but  there  is  no  beauty  of  detail  or  of 
denign  on  a  small  scale  that  may  not  be  obtained    by  the  use  of 

■  t^imili(rbuili)i|]g8iitBi'i^iuc),I)n-«:>a,  I  Nortli  of  Iliily,  from  whii'L  tlic  two  liut 
iiml  Monzft  Hre  illintrated  iii  Wt.  Strctt'n    illuatralions  bk  borrownl. 
Lii'ikutirul  work  nti  lliu  urchiUtliirr  of  ILo  I 
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moulded  bricka,  which  are  in  themaclvcB  far  moro  durable,  aud,  if 
carefully  burnt,  retaiu  their  sharpness  of  outliue  longir,  ihau  most 
kinds  of  stone. 

The  most  common  way  in  which  the  Italians  used  this  material 
was  by  repeating  around  tlieir  openings  or  along  their  cornicea  small 
eopies  of  Gothic  details,  as  in  this  example  from  a  circular  window  in 
tlic  Broletto  at  Greseia  (Woodcut  No.  788).     Where  ihe  details  are 
small  and  designed  with  taste,  the  effect  iii  almost  equal  to  stone;  but 
where  the  details  are  them- 
selves on  a  large  scale,  as 
is   soraotimcB   the  case,  the 
smallnesa  of    the    materials 
becomes    apparent.       Even 
in   this   example   the  semi- 
((uatrefoils  of  the  principal 
bund  are  too  large   for   the 
olher    details,    though    not 
sufficiently  so  to  be  offensive. 

Though  not  so  rich,  the 
effect  is  almost  equally 
pleasing  where  the  brick  is 
merely  moulded  on  its  edge, 
without  any  very  direct  re- 
jtetition  of  Gothic  delails, 
as  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
window  shown  in  Woodcut 
No.  789,  from  the  cathedral 
of  Monza.  Where  great 
depth  is  given  so  as  to  ob- 
tain shadow,  and  long  tiles 
are  used  for  the  upper  arch, 
as  was  done  by  the  Romans, 

an  appearance  of  strength  (Fn™  simt.) 

and  solidity  is  given  lo  the 
construction  unsurpassed  by  that  obtained  in  any  other  material. 

I'erhaps  the  most  pleasing  application  of  terra-cotta  ornaments  is 
where  bricks  of  different  colours  are  used  so  as  to  produce  by  variety 
of  pattern  that  relief  which  cannot  ho  well  be  given  by  depth  of 
shadow — a  ])erfectly  legitimate  mode  of  ornament  when  so  small  a 
material  is  used,  and  when  beauty  only,  not  eubliiaity,  is  aimed  at. 

This  is  sometimes  produced  in  Italy  by  introducing  stone  of  a 
different  colour  among  the  bricks,  as  in  the  two  examples  from  Verona 
(Woodcuts  Kos.  790,  791);  and  where  this  mode  of  ornamentation 
is  carried  throughout  the  building,  tlio  effect  is  very  pleasing.  It  is 
difReuIt,  however,  so  to  proportion  the  two  materials  as  to  produce 
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exactly  the  e&bct  aimed  at,  and  seldom  that  the  olijtctioQ  does  not 
jii'Oifiut  itself  of  t<Ri  much  or  too  little  sioiie  lieiiig  used.  'Ihe  want 
of  shallow  ill  brick  architecture  is  most  felt  in  the  cornices,  where 
sufficient  projection  cannot  bo  obtained.  The  defect  might  be  easily 
and  legitimately  got  over  by  the  employment  of  stone  in  the  npper 
members  of  the  cornice,  but  this  expedient  seems  never  to  have  been 
reeorted  to. 


There  are  few  of  those  brick  buildings  of  the  North  of  Italy  which 
arc  not  open  to  just  eriticism  for  defects  of  design  or  detail,  but  this 
may  arise  from  the  circumstance  that  they  all  belong  to  an  age  when 
the  Italians  were  uuing  a  stylo  which  was  not  their  own,  and  em- 
ploying ornaments  of  which  they  understood  neither  the  origin  nor 
the  a]iplIcation.  The  defects  certainly  do  not  appear  to  be  at  all 
inherent  in  the  material,  and,  judging  fi^om  the  experience  of  the 
Italians,  were  we  to  make  the  attempt  in  A  proper  spirit,  we  might 
create  with  it  a  atyle  far  surpassing  anything  wo  now  practise. 


The  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  civil  and  domestic  architecture 
of  Italy  in  the  Gothic  period  arc  piobably  to  be  found  in  Venice,  the 
richest  and  most  peaceful  of  Italian  cities  during  the  Middle  Ages,  It 
is  necessary  to  s]>eak  of  the  buildings  of  Venice,  or  more  correctly, 
of  the  Venetian  IVovinc-e.  by  themselves,  since  its  architecture  is  quite 
distinct  Iwth  in  origin  and  character  from  any  other  found  in  Northern 
Italy.  It  was  not  derived  from  the  old  Lombard  Hound  Gotliic,  but 
from  the  richer  and  more  graceful  Dysantinc.  True  to  its  parentage, 
it  partook  in  after  ages  far  more  of  the  Southern  yaracenic  style  than 
of  the  Northern  Gothic ;  still  it  cannot  be  clanseil  as  either  Byzantine 
(ir  Sariiecuic,  but  only  as  Gothic  treated  with  an  Eattcm  feeling,  and 
cnriclietl  with  many  details  borjowed  from  Eustcrii  styles. 
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The  largest  and  most  prominent  civic  example  of  Venetian  Gothic 
iu  the  Doge's  Palaco,  commciioeJ  in  lU.H  (Woodcut  No.  792),  a  build- 
ing which  all  the  world  agreed  till  very  lately  in  thinking  very  ugly, 
though  an  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to  exalt  it  above  the 
I'arthonon,  and  all  that  was  great  and  l>eautiftil  in  Greece,  Egypt,  or 
Gothic  Europe.  There  are  indeed  few  buildings  of  wliich  it  is  so 
diffiLiilt  to  judge  calmly,  situated  as  it  is,  attached  to  the  basilica  of 


193.  OpnlralPiirloftli:.'Fi(«Jonfthc  Pogc'ii  IWacp,  Vtni™.    (From  dcognara.) 

St.  Mark,  facing  the  Iteautiful  library  of  Sansoviuo,  and  looking  on 
the  one  hand  into  the  piazza  of  St.  Mark's,  and  on  the  other  across  the 
wat^r  to  the  churehes  and  palaces  that  cover  the  islands.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  ccntie  of  tho  most  teautiful  architectural  group  that  adorns 
any  city  of  Kurope,  or  o£  tho  world — richer  tlian  almost  any  other 
building  in  historical  associationn,  and  in  a  locality  hallowed,  espe- 
cially to  an  Englishman,  by  the   p.H.ary  of  f^hakewpfuro.     All  this 
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spreads  a  halo  around  and  over  the  building,  which  may  furnish 
ample  excuse  for  those  who  blindly  praise  even  its  deformities.  But 
the  soberer  judgment  of  the  critic  must  not  be  led  astray  by  such 
feelings,  and  while  giving  credit  for  tlie  picturesque  situation  of  this 
building  and  a  certain  gi'andeur  in  its  design,  ho  is  comi)elled  wholly 
to  condemn  its  execution.  The  two  arcades  which  constitute  the  base 
are,  from  their  extent  and  the  beauty  of  their  details,  as  fine  as  any- 
thing of  their  class  executed  during  the  Middle  Ages.  There  is  also 
a  just  and  pleasing  proportion  between  the  simple  solidity  of  the 
lower,  and  the  airy — perhaps  slightly  fantastic —lightness  of  the  upper 
of  these  arcades.  Had  what  appears  to  have  been  the  original  design 
been  carried  out,  the  building  would  rank  high  with  the  Alhambra 
and  the  palaces  of  Persia  and  India ;  but  in  an  evil  hour,  in  14S0, 
it  was  discovered  that  larger  rooms  were  required  than  had  b^n 
originally  contemplated,  and  the  upper  wall,  which  was  intended 
to  stand  on  the  back  wall  of  the  arcades,  was  brought  forward  lewl 
with  the  front,  overpowering  the  part  below  by  its  ill -proportioned 
mass.^  This  upper  storey  too  is  far  from  being  beautiful  in  itself. 
The  windows  in  it  are  not  only  far  too  few,  but  they  are  badly  spaced, 
squat,  and  ungraceful ;  while  the  introduction  of  smaller  windows  and 
circles  mai*s  its  pretensions  to  6im2)licity  T^dthout  relieving  its  plain- 
ness. Its  principal  ornaments  are  two  great  windows,  one  in  the 
centre  of  each  face,  which  appear  to  have  assumed  their  present 
form  after  the  fire  in  1578.  These  are  not  graceful  objects  in  them- 
selves, and  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  others,  they  look  too 
like  insertions  to  produce  an  entirely  satisfactory  effect.  The  pierced 
parapet,  too,  is  poor  and  flimsy  when  seen  against  the  sky.  Had  it 
crowned  the  upper  arcade,  and  been  backed  by  the  third  storey,  it 
would  have  been  as  pleasing  as  it  is  now  poor.  Had  the  upper  storey 
been  set  back,  as  was  probably  originally  designed,  or  had  it  been 
placed  on  the  ground  and  the  arcades  over  it;  had,  in  short,  any 
arrangement  of  the  parts  been  adopted  but  the  one  that  exists,  this 
might  have  been  a  far  more  beautiful  building  than  it  is.  One  thing 
in  this  palace  is  worth  remarking  before  leaving  it — that  almost  all 
the  beauty  ascribed  to  its  upper  storey  arises  from  the  polychromatic 
mode  of  decoration  introduced  by  disposing  pieces  of  different  coloured 
marbles  in  diaper  patterns.  This  is  better  done  here  than  in  Florence ; 
inasmuch  as  the  slabs  are  built  in,  not  stuck  on.  The  admiration  which 
it  excites  is  one  more  testimony  to  the  fact  that  when  a  building  is 
coloured,  ninety- nine  people  in  a  hundred  are  willing  to  overlook  all 


>  III  tho  Bodleian  in  Oxford  is  a  MS.  its.  If  is  quite  Biiftii-iciit  to  set  the  question 

of  the  14th  century  containing  a  view  of  ut  rest.    In  it  tlio  outer  wall  of  the  buikl- 

the  PiazzcUa,cngiuvojl  in  Yule's  *  Murco  ing  is  shown  retting  on  the  inner  wall  of 

l*olo/   Introduction,   p.  xlviii.,  which  in  the  arcade. 
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its  fitnlU,  and  to  extol  that  os  beautiful,  which  without  the  ailjinict  of 
colour  they  would  have  unanimoiuly  agi-ocrt  in  condeiiming. 

A  better  spcfimen  of  the  stylo,  because  erected  as  designed,  and 
remaining  nearly  ae  erected,  is  the  Ca  d'Oro  fVVoodciit  No.  793),  built 
about  li.'50,  or  nearly  contemporary  with  the  ducal  palace.  It  has  no 
trace  of  the  high  roofs  or  aspiring  tendencies  of  the  Kortbern  buildings 
of  the  rame  age.  no  boldly-marked  buttresses  in  strong  vertical  lines, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  flat  sky-lines  and  horizontal  divisions  pervade  tlio 
design,  and  every  part  is  ornamented  with  a  fanciful  richness  far  more 
characteristic  of  the  luxurious  refinement  of  the  East  th>m  of  tho  manlier 
appreciation  of  the  higher  qualities  of  art  which  distinguished  the 
contemporary  elections  on  this  side  of  tho  Alps. 


W3.  Oi  d'Oro.  Vmlff.    iFrom  CfiipRnsn.) 

The  palaces  known  as  the  Fo-cari  and  Pisani  are  very  similar  in 
design  to  that  of  Cii  d'Oro,  though  lees  rich  and  less  happy  in  tlio 
<liBtnbulion  of  the  parts  ;  but  time  has  restoi-ed  to  them  that  colour 
which  was  an  inherent  part  of  the  older  design,  and  they  are  so 
beautiful  and  so  interesting  that  it  is  hard  to  cvificiso  even  their  tuo 
apparent  defects  as  works  of  art.  Most  of  the  faults  that  strike  us 
in  the  buildings  of  Venice  arise  from  the  defective  knowledge  which 
tbey  betray  of  constnictive  principles.  The  Venetian  architects  had 
not  been  brought  up  in  the  hard  school  of  practical  experience,  nor 
thoroughly  grounded  in  construction,  as  tho  Northern  architects  were 
hy  the  necessities  of  the  large  buildings  which  they  erected.  On  tho 
contrary,  they  merely  adopted  details  because  they  were  pretty,  and 
used  them  so  as  to  be  picturesqiie  in  domestic  edifices,  where  convo- 
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nienco  was  evcrj-thing,  and  oonstruction  but  a  secondary  consideration. 
For  instance,  tlie  window  here  shown  (Woodcut  No,  794)  cannot  fail 
to  give  the  building  in  which  it  occurs  an  appearance  of  weakness  and 
insecuritj'  quite  inoxcusablo  iu  epite  of  its  estcmal  picturcwiueness  or 
its  internal  conve- 
nience. 

The  same  remark 
appi  ies  to  the  screen 
(Wooilcut  No.  795) 
above  the  Ponto  del 
Paradise,  which, 
though  useless  and 
unconstructivo  to 
the  last  degree,  by 
its  piotuTcsque  de- 
sign and  elegant 
detailn  arrests  all 
travellers.  Indeed 
it  is  impossible  to 
Hce  it  without  ad- 
miring it,  though, 
if  imitated  else- 
where, it  could 
hardly  be  eaved 
from  being  ridicu- 
lous. 

Both  these  ex- 
amples are  sur- 
rounded by  a  curi- 
ous dental  moulding 
which  is  peculiar  to 
Venicfi,  and  which, 
though  rarely  found 
elsewhei-e,  is  hardly 
ever  omitted  round 
any  of  the  arches  of 
the  churches  or  pri- 
vate buildings  of 
this  city  during  the 
■M.         Aiigk  Win*™- «t  wnicr.   (Kr,mst.w.)  jiointcd     Gothic 

period. 

There  are,    besides    tbcuo,  many  smaller   pahices  and  houses  of 

the  Gothic    age,    all    moie    or   U-bs    beautiful,   and    all    presenting 

some  detail    or    some    ha]ipj'    arrangement   well    worthy   of  study, 

and    usually   moi-c   refined   and  more  lieautiful    thiin    (hoKc    of  the 
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rude  but  picturesque  dwellings  of  the  burghers  of  Bruges  or  Nurem- 
berg. 

The  mixed  Gothic  style  which  we  have  beeu  describing  appears 
to  have  exerted  a  considerable  effect  on  the  STiliseqiient  palatial  archi- 
tecture of  Venice,  oven  after  classical  details  had  lx«ome  generally 
fashionable.  The  arraiigeraent  of  the  facades  remained  nearly  the 
same  down  to  a  very  late  period  ;  and  oven  when  the  so  called  return 
to  classical  forms  took  place,  many  details  of  the  previous  style  were 
here  retained,  which  was  not  the  case  in  any  other  part  of  Kiiropo. 
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CHAPTER    V. 
BYZANTINE  ROMANESQUE  STYLE  OF  MEDLEY AL  ITALY. 

CONTENTS. 

Intro(lu(  tory  Classification  of  Sfyles. 

It  would  bo  easier  to  define  the  limit 8  and  character  of  the  remaining; 
styles  of  Italian  Mediaeval  architecture  by  a  negative  than  a  positive 
title.  To  call  them  the  "non-Gothic"  styles  would  descrilnj  them 
correctly,  but  would  hardly  suifice  to  convey  a  distinct  idea  of  their 
peculiarities.  Koraanesque,  or  even  Italian  Romanesque,  would  not 
be  sufficient ;  first,  because  that  term  applies  only  correctly  to  those 
transitional  forms  which  were  derived  directly  from  the  Roman  styles 
as  they  became  impure  and  degraded,  and  has  already  been  applied 
to  them  in  a  previous  chapter:  and,  secondly,  because  there  is  an 
important  foreign  element  in  the  styles  in  question  of  which  that 
name  takes  no  cognizance.  That  element  is  the  Byzantine,  derived 
partly  from  the  continued  relations  which  such  cities  as  Yenice  or 
Pisa  maintained  during  the  Middle  Ages  with  the  Levant,  and  partly 
from  the  intercourse  which  the  inhabitants  of  Magna  Grecia  kept  up 
across  the  Adriatic  with  the  peoi>lc  on  its  eastern  shore.  To  such 
a  mixture  of  styles  the  term  "  Bj'zantine  Romanesque "  is  perfectly 
appropriate;  but  there  is  still  in  Italy  another  form  of  art  which 
cannot  be  included  in  such  a  denomination.  The  typical  example  of 
this  style  is  the  church  of  St.  Mark  at  Yenice. 

St.  Mark's  is  generally  assumed  to  be  purely  Byzantine ;  but  there 
is  no  church  in  the  East  exactly  like  it,  though  many  possess  features 
in  common ;  and  there  are  in  Apulia  churches,  such  as  Molfetta  and 
St.  Angelo,  which  look  much  more  like  Levantine  designs  than  any- 
thing to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  except  perhaps  such  build- 
ings as  St.  Front,  Perigeux,  and  one  or  two  exceptional  buildings  in 
the  South  of  France.  To  this  style,  as  practised  in  Italy,  it  ma}'  be 
expedient  to  give  the  name  "  Italian  Byzantine." 

There  still  remains  the  difficulty  of  knowing  under  which  of  these 
two  branches  some  of  the  buildings  of  Southern  Italy  should  be  classed. 
1'he  cathedrals  of  Bari,  Bitonto,  Trani,  and  Caserta  Yecchia,  may  as 
fairly  be  said  to  belong  to  one  as  to  the  other  style.  In  a  very  detailed 
description  of  Italian  styles  it  might  be  expedient  to  attempt  a  further 
subdivision,  and  to  follow  up  the  two  divisions  just  marked  out  by  two 
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others,  the  one  to  be  designated  "  Romanesque  Gothic,"  to  include  such 
churches  as  the  two  at  Toscanella ;  and  the  other  "  Byzantine  Gothic," 
to  include  those  churches  in  the  South  in  the  decoration  of  which  rose- 
windows  and  Gothic  details  form  a  leading  characteristic.  For  the 
present,  however,  it  will  probably  suffice  to  describe  the  various  non- 
Gothic  styles  of  the  southern  half  of  Italy  in  local  sections,  without 
attempting  any  very  minute  classification  of  their  variations.  As  the 
Italians  had  no  great  national  style  of  their  own,  and  both  in  the  North 
and  South  were  principally  working  under  foreign  influences,  it  is  in 
vain  to  look  for  any  thread  that  will  conduct  the  student  straight 
through  the  labyrinth  of  their  styles.  Italian  unity  is  the  aspiration 
of  the  present  century  :  during  the  Middle  Ages  it  did  not  exist  either 
in  politics  or  art. 


vou  11.  2  B 
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CHAPTER    VI. 
BYZANTINE  ROMANESQUE. 


I'ONTEN'W. 


Buildings  in  Naples.  Amalfi,  &c.— San  Nicolo,  Bari— Cathedrala  of  Biitonto,  Matora, 
and  Trani  —  Churches  at  Brindibi  —  General  Remarks. 


CHRONOLOGY. 

DATES.   I  DATBS. 

I'he  NormanB  enter  lUly a. d.  1018  |  William  II.,  surnamed  the  Good     .    .      a.d.  IIM 

conquer  Apulia  from  tlie  Grceka      .    .    1043  I  Tancred 11H9 

Frederic  Uohenstaufen  of  Germany     .    .    .    1197 

Conrad 1260 

Conradin 1254 

Charles  I.,  first  AngioTine  King  of  Naples  .    1266 


attack  the  SaraceuH  in  Sicily    .    .     .    .  1061 

Conquest  of  Sicily  completed  by  Roger  de 

HauteviUe 1090 

Roger  II 1101 


William  I.,  Bumamed  the  Wiclced       .    .    .    1163  '  Rene,  last  Angiovine  King  of  Naples  .    .    .    1435 


Although  Naples  is  in  the  very  centre  of  its  province,  where  wo 
naturally  first  look  for  examples  of  the  style,  there  are  few  cities  in 
Italy  which,  contain  so  little  to  interest  the  architect  or  the  anti- 
quary. Still  she  does  possess  one  group  of  churches,  which,  by  their 
juxtaposition,  at  least  serve  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  the  style 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  earliest  of  these,  Sta,  Restituta— shaded 
dark  in  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  796) — may  be  as  old  as  the  4th  or 
5th  century,  and  retains  its  original  plan  and  arrangement,  though 
much  disfigured  in  details.  The  baptistery,  a  little  behind  the  apse 
on  its  left,  is  certainly  of  the  date  indicated,  and  retains  its  mosaics, 
which  seem  to  be  of  the  same  age. 

In  the  year  1290  Charles  II.  of  Anjou  commenced  the  new  cathedral 
at  right  angles  with  the  old,  his  French  prejudices  being  apparently 
shocked  at  the  incorrect  orientation  of  the  older  church.  It  is  a 
spacious  building,  800  ft.  long,  arranged,  as  Italian  churches  usually 
were  at  that  age,  with  a  wooden  roof  over  the  nave  and  intersecting 
vaults  over  the  side-aisles.  Opposite  the  entrance  of  the  old  cathedral 
is  a  domical  chapel  of  Eenaissance  design,  so  that  the  group  contains 
an  illustration  of  each  of  the  three  ages  of  Italian  art. 

The  church  of  San  Miniato  (Woodcuts  Nos.  797  and  798),  on  a  hill 
overlooking  Florence,  is  one  of  the  earliest  (1013)  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  perfect,  of  the  Byzantine  Romanesque  style.  Internally  it  is  only 
1(55  ft.  in  length  by  70  in  width,  divided  longitudinally  into  aisles,  and 
transversely  into  three  nearly  square  compartments  by  clustered  piers 
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796. 


The  Old  and  New  Calhsdrals  at  Naples.    (From  Schultz.)    Scale  100  ft.  to  I  In. 


supporting  two  great  arches  which  run  up  to  the  roof.  The  whole  of 
the  inner  compartment  is  occupied  by  a  crypt  or  under-church  open 
to  the  nave,  above  which  is  the  choir  and 
altar-niche,  approached  by  flights  of  steps  in 
the  aisles.  The  entire  arrangement,  toge- 
ther with  the  division  of  the  nave  into  three 
compartments,  is  most  satisfactory,  and  the 
proportions  of  the  whole  are  very  appro- 
priate. The  pillars  themselves  are  so  nearly 
classical  in  design  that  they  were  probably 
taken  from  some  ancient  building,  and  the 
architraves  and  stringcourses  are  all  well 
designed  and  fitted  to  the  places  they  occupy. 
The  principal  ornament  of  the  interior  is 
an  inlaid  pattern  of  simple  design,  sufficient 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  interior,  but  797.  pianofSanMiniaU).  Fioronce. 

•  •1         .  J]       .  i*      •  mi  (From  Gailhabaud's  *Moimiii4.us 

Without  producing  any  confusion.     The  ex-     Anciens  et  Modemt's.') 
terior  depends  principally,  like  the  interior, 

for  its  effect  on  coloured  panelling,  but  has  a  range  of  blind  arohca 
running  round  the  sides  and  across  the  front.     The  fa^aJo,  however, 

2  B  2 
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is  vury  badly  dceiguoJ ;  oitlier  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  examples, 
mid  the  arcliituctH  liad  uot  learned  how  to  combino  the  sloping  roo& 
of  ttiu  uicile»  with  the  upper  {>art  of  ilie  facades,  i>r  it  has  been  altered 
ilk  mure  iiiuileni  tiiueu  ;  but  fur  this  slight  defect  it  would  be  difficult 
to  liiid  a  cinu'ch  in  Italy  containing  more  of  clissic  elegance,  with 
juTlVct  iippr.ii>ri.ttono.'(n  for  tUo  purposes  of  Christian  worship. 


'hiTo  must  liavc  bc-cii  tsi;\ei-,il,  probably  many,  buildings  in  the 
■styliiOvi.'eli.<liu  Tuscany  during  the  first  half  of  tho  Hth  century, 
rwiw!  it  is  nlmost  im|K)itttible  to  understand  how  so  complete  a 
;u  m  that  of  I'isa  Catho<li-al  could  have  boon  ciecat«d.  It  wm 
^nue<I  apparently  in  10l!:t,  and  compleled  in  1092.  Internally 
its  design  is  evidently  based  on  that  of  the  basilicas  of  Rome  and 
Faveiina.exoi'pt  tlmt  instead  of  the  raugo  at  the  latter  place  of  figures  in 
mosaic,  it  has  a  splendid  triforium  gallery  and  in  plan  strongly  marked 
projecting  transepts.  Its  groat  merit,  however,  as  a  design  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  builderti  had  learned  to  proportion  the  parts  to 
one  another  so  as  to  get  gi-cater  maguiliceuce  with  very  much  smaller 
dimensions.  The  size,  for  instance,  of  tlic  nave  of  San  Paolo  fuori  Ic 
Mui-o  at  Homo  is  2C0  ft,  by  215 ;  these  dimensions  are  nearly  donble 
those  at  Pisi*,  where  they  are  173  ft.  by  lOfi.  Yet,  in  consoquenc*  of 
the  greater  relative  height  of  the  navo  and  the  better  spacing  of  tbe 
piilars  and  proportion  of  tho  parts,  the  interior  of  Pisa  is  mure  pleasing 
and  more  impix-ssive  tlian  tho  L'ouiau  church.  Its  effect  too  is  im- 
mensely increased  by  tho  truly  Modiieval  projection  of  the  transepts. 
In  no  chureli  in  Italy  is  tboi-e  such  poetry  of  perspective  as  in 
lociking  angtuwise  across  the  intersection,  and  seldom  anywhere  a 
more  sntisfactory  interior  than  that  of  this  ehureh. 

Tho  exterior  too  is  almost  equally  pleasing.  The  side-aisles  ar« 
adorned  with  n  mnge  of  blind  arches  runliing  all  round,  adorned  with 
party-colouix^l  marble,  inlaid  either  in  courses  or  in  patterns.  Abore 
this  is  It  gjillery,  represcutiiig  the  triforium,  carried  all  round,  and  io 
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the  facades  formed  into  an  open  gallery ;  a  second  open  gallery 
represents  the  sloping  roof  of  the  aisles,  a  third  the  clerestory,  a 
fourth  the  elopes  of  the  great  roof.  The  difficulty  here,  as  in  almost 
all  Italian  deeigns,  is  caused  by  the  sloping  roofs;  but,  with  this 
exception,  the  whole  makes  up  a  rich  and  varied  composition  without 
any  glaring  false  constniction,  and  ezpressee  with  sufficient  clearness 
the  arrangements  of  the  interior.  The  dome  is  of  later  design,  and, 
being  oval  in  plan,  cannot  bo  said  to  be  pleasing  in  outline. 

The  Italians  were  evidently  delighted  with  their  new  style.  It 
was  rejicated  with  very  little  variation  at  Lucca,  in  the  church  of 
San  Michele  (1188),  only  that  the  arcades  stood  free  on  the  sides 
as  well  as  on  the  front.  The  facade  of  San  Martino,  in  the  same  city, 
is  in  the  same  style ;  so  is  that  of  the  cathedral  at  Pistoja,  and  so 
is  Sta.  Maria  at  Arezzo.  The  arrangement  was  probably  suggested 
by  the  porticoes  of  Pagan  temples,  and  were  it  not  for  the  awkwardness 
caused  by  the  sloping  lino  of  the  roofs,  it  might  be  characterised  as 
one  of  the  ntost  successful  inventions  of  the  ago. 

In  some  instances,  as  in  the  facade  of  the  Cathedral  at  Zara 
in  Dalmatia  (Woodcuts  Nob.  800,  801),  built  by  Eurico  Dandolo 
(1192-1204),  the  difficulties  of  the  design  of 
the  facade  are  to  a  great  extent  conquered 
by  reducing  the  arcades  to  mere  decorative 
panelling,  and  more  than  this  by  separating 
the  design  of  the  centre  from  that  of  the 
aisles  by  a  bold  square  pilaster.  This  is  ex- 
actly the  feature  we  miss  at  Pisa  and  Lncca, 
where  the  want  of  it  imparts  a  considerable 
degree  of  weakness  to  the  whole  design. 

The  plan  of  the  Zara  Cathedral  is  that 

usually  adopted  in  churches  of  this  class ; 

but  it  possesses  a  lady  chapel  and  baptisterj', 

BOO    PL.iior/»rariiii(jrti  placed  liitcrally  in  a  somewhat  unusual  man- 

scaie  100  ft.  lo  1  Id.  nor.     Its   dimensions  are  small,  being   only 

170  ft.  by  66  externally. 

The  east  end  of  this  church,  its  doorways  and  windows,  show,  as 

might  be  expected  from  its  locality,  a  greater  teiidency  towards  Gothic 

art  than  can  bo  found  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Peninsula,  but  in 

internal  arrangements  it  belongs  wholly  to  the  Italian  style. 

Further  south  on  the  mainland  of  Italy,  at  Ti-oja,  wo  find  a  sin- 
gularly elegant  cathedral  charch  (1093-1115?)  in  the  same  style 
(Woodcut  No.  802).  ItB  flanks  and  apso  arc  perhaps  even  more  elegant 
than  anything  in  the  neighbou' hood  of  Pisa.  So  is  the  lower  part  of 
its  fa5ade,  which  is  adorned  with  a  lichneas  and  elegance  of  foliage 
characteristic  of  the  province  whore  it  is  found  ;  and  the  cornice  that 
crowns  the  lower  storey  is  perhaps  unmatched  by  any  similar  example 
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to  bo  found  in  Italy,  cither  for  beauty  of  sculptural  decoration  or  for 
appropriateness  of  profile.  The  upper  part  of  the  facade  difTara,  how- 
ever, considerably  from  that  of  the  examples  jiist  quoted.     A  great 


rose-window,  of  elegant  but  ill- understood  tracery,  takes  the  place  of 
the  arcades,  and,  with  the  sculptured  arch  over  it,  completes  all  that 
remains  of  the  original  design.  Tlie  plain  piecAS  of  walling  that  sup- 
port the  central  window  are  parts  of  a  modem  repair. 


ITAUAN  AHCHITRCTUHB. 
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As  a  general  itile,  all  the  chiirchca  in  the  fjoutli  of  Italy  are  small. 
Tins  one  at  'J'roja  is  arranged  in  plan  like  that 
at  Tisa,  with  bi>ld  projecting  transepts,  but  itH 
length  ia  only  IfJT  ft.,  and  the  width  of  its 
nave  W,  while  in  the  northern  cathedral  these 
diiiiensionB  are  nearly  double,  :[10  ft.  by  lOfi, 
and  the  area  four  times  as  great.  Thie  is  true 
of  all.  however  elegant  they  nia3-  be— they  are 

]  parish  churches  in  dimensions  as  compared  with 

]  their  Northern  rivals. 

Many  also,  as  the  cathedral  at  Bari  (Wiiodci:t 
No  803),  have  their  apses  internal,  which  de- 
traclsvery  much  from  the  meaning  of  the  design, 
and  does  away  with  the  apsidal  terminations, 
which  are  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  features 


'  Schiilfl,  '  Drnkmiiler  lier  Kunst  dcr  MiltclalteiB 
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in  the  OJttemal  design  of  Italian  cliurches ;  while  they  lack  tlie  great 
traceried  windows  which  go  so  far  to  replace  the  abBonce  of  the  apse 
in  English  design.  The  an- 
nexed elevation  of  the  east 
end  at  Bari  (Woodcut  No. 
804)  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the 
gcuei'al  arrangement  of  that 
[lart  in  the  churches  in  Apu- 
lia. It  is  novel,  and  the  two 
tull  towers  with  a  central 
dome,  combine  with  elegant 
details  to  make  up  a  whole 
which  it  is  impossible  not 
to  admire,  though  it  will  not 
l)ear  comparison  with  the 
more  artistic  arrftngomontK 
of  Northern  architects. 

Wlifre  the  apso  is  allowed 
to  be  seen  externally,  it  is 
sometimes,  as  at  San  I'ol- 
lino  (Woodcut  No,  80.V).  an 


BM.  CUuicb  il  CuRFU  VecchlD.    (Frum  Schulti.)    Rcnle  Ed  ft,  to  I  in. 

object  of  great  beauty  and  originality,  but  such  esauiples  are  rare  in 
the  province,  and  the  designs  suffer  in  projKirtiou. 
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In  tlio  riclier  churches,  as  at  Pisa,  a  blind  arcads  is  carried  round 
the  flanks,  suuictimcs  wirh  an  open  gallery  under  tho  eaves,  as  in 
German  churches,  hut  this  was  far  from  being  univeraally  the  case  : 
on  tho  contrary,  it  would  he  difficult,  as  a  typical  example  of  the  style, 
to  select  one  more  characteristic  than  tho  flank  of  the  church  of 
Caserta  Veechia  (1100-1153)  (Woodcut  No.  806).     The  windows  are 


small  but  numerous,  and  mark  tho  numlrer  of  bays  in  the  interior. 
The  transept  is  slightly  projected,  and  ornamented  with  an  arcade  at 
tho  top,  and  above  this  rises  a  dome  such  as  is  found  only  in  Calabria 
or  Sicily.  The  towiT  was  added  afterwards,  and,  though  unsymme- 
trical,  assists  in  relieving  a  design  which  would  otherwise  run  the  risk 
of  being  monotonous. 
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It  v/AB,  however,  on  their  entrance  fa^ailee  that  the  architects  of 
Southern  Italy  lavished  their  utmost  care.  The  central  doorways  are 
usually  covered  with  rich  hoods,  supported  by  pillars  resting  on 
nionBt«rH  somewhat  like  those  found  in  the  North  of  Italy.  Above 
this  is  either  a  gallery  or  one  or  two  windows,  and  the  whole  generally 


son.    W<«(FninturilHChurdiorS.inKlc>iloln  Uarl.    (.IVuiu  imccuh  bj' A.  J.  ILOtuvn.  I'^aq.) 

tcrunnatcH  in  a  circular  rose-window  filled  with  tracery.  As  exem- 
plified in  the  front  of  Bittonto  Cathetlral  (Woodcut  No.  807),  such  a 
coniposition  is  not  deficient  in  richness,  though  hardly  pleasing  as  an 
architectural  composition. 

The  same  arrangement,  on  about  the  same  scale,  occurs  at  Bari, 
Altaraura,  and  Kiivo  ;  and  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale  in  the  cliHrches 
of  Galatina,  Brindisi,  and  Barletta.     The  great  and  peculiar  beauty 
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of  the  catho<lral  at  Bittonto  is  its  south  front,  cne  angle  of  which  ia 
Bhown  in  the  woodcut :  hut  which  becomes  richer  tijwarde  the  east, 
where  it  is  adorned  with  a  portal  of  great  magnificence  and  beauty. 
The  richness  of  its  open  galleiy  (under  what  was  the  roof  of  the  ai<le- 
aisles)  is  unsuvpiMHod  in  Apu1i<i,  and  probably  by  anything  of  the 
same  kind  in  Italy. 

The  fa^ado  of  Sun  Nicolo  at  Bari  (1197)  is  something  like  the 
laat-mentioncd,  cxce]>t  that  handsome  Corinthian  columns  have  been 


borrowed  fi'oni  some  older  building,  and  add  to  the  richness  of  the 
design,  tliough  they  hardly  can  be  said  to  belong  to  the  composition. 
Internally  this  church  seems  to  have  displayed  some  sitch  arranganient 
ae  that  of  San  Miniato  (Woodcut  No.  797).  Instead,  however,  of  im- 
proving ui>on  it,  as  might  Ixt  expected  from  the  time  that  had  elapsed 
since  the  previous  one  was  erected,  the  Southern  ai-chitect  hardly 
knew  the  meaning  of  what  he  was  attempting.  He  grouiied  together 
the  thn.-e  pillai-s  next  the  ewfraiice,  and  threw  arches  acrons  the  nave 
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from  them,  but  tlieae  arolies  neither  eiipport  the  roof  nor  aid  the 
eonBtruction  in  auy  other  way.  They  do  add  to  the  itcrspcctive  effect 
of  the  interior,  but  it  is  only  by  a  theatrical  coutrivaiice  very  rare  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  by  no  means  to  be  admired  when  found. 

Most  of  these  Apuliau  churches  jjoasess  crypts  almost  as  important 
as  that  of  San  Miniiito,  some  more  so ;  and  the  numerous  pillars  ia 
some  of  these  give  rise  to  effects  of  perspective  only  to  be  found  else- 
where in  such  buildings  as  the  Mosque  at  Cor- 
dova, or  the  cisteruB  ut  Constantinople.  As  in 
the  anncxcil  example,  from  the  cathedral  iit 
Otranto,  it  is  wonderful  wliat  space  and  what 
variety  may  be  attained  with  small  dimensions  t^_,. 
by  the  employment  of  numerous  points  of  sup-  'i-l 
port.     This  was  the  secret  of  most  of  the  be«t 

'  SIO.  riEin  orCrjptJilOtraiiLD 

effects  prodiiced  by  the  Northern  architects ;  but         Sc»ic  loo  it. » i  in. 
the  Italians  never   underst^Mxl   it,  or  practised 

it,  except  in  crypts.  Perhaps  it  njay  have  been  that  they  thought 
it  neoeasary  to  sacriSce  arcliitectural  effect  to  the  exigencies  of  public 


im.  Vkja  liiCryplMOlraiKo,    (I'mni  SrlmUj.) 

worship.  Wlicther  this  were  the  cause  or  not.  the  result,  as  already 
pointed  out,  waa  fatal  to  the  architectural  effect  of  many  of  their 
designs,  especially  in  the  Northern  province. 

In  Southern  Italy  this  is  seldom  the  case,  but  the  difference  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  naves  of  the  churches  had  never  vaulted  roofs, 
and  were  consequently  scparateil  from  the  aisles  by'  single  pillars 
instead  of  composite  piers.  This  took  away  all  temptation  to  display 
luechanicHl  dexterity,  and  left  the  architect  five  to  produce  the  best 
artistic  effect  he  was  able  lo  design  with  the  inatcriulH  at  his  command. 
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No  one  who  takee  the  pains  to  familiarise  himeelf  with  the  archi- 
tecture of  these  Southern  Italian  churches,  can  well  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  their  Iwauty.  That  beauty  will  ho  found,  however,  to 
ariso  not  bo  much  from  the  dimensions  or  ;irrangement  of  their  plans, 
or  the  form  of  their  outline,  as  from  the  grace  and  elegance  of  their 
details.  Every  feature  displays  the  feeling  of  an  elegant  and  refined 
ixwplo,  who  demanded  decoration  as  a  nocessity,  though  tliey  were 
incapable  of  rising  to  any  great  architectural  conception.  They 
excelled  as  ornamcntists,  though  at  best  only  indifferent  architects. 


BlI.    WlndDHln  tbe.SautbBfdeorthcOathedralCtaurclilaMaten.  (From  ■  Sketch  by  Ur.  OawFn.) 

It  is  impossible  to  render  this  evident  in  such  a  work  as  the 
pi-esent;  but  besides  the  examples  already  given,  a  window  (Woodcut 
No.  812)  from  the  cathedral  church  at  Matera  (1270),  will  explain 
how  unlike  the  style  of  decoration  is  to  anything  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  tho  North,  and  at  the  same  time  how  much  picturesque 
effect  may  be  produced  by  a  repetition  of  similar  details.  The  church 
itself  hae  this  peculiarity,  that  its  west  front  is  plain  and  unimportant, 
and  that  all  the  decoration  is  lavished  on  the  south  side,  which  faces 
the  piazza.  There  are  two  cnlranccH  on  this  face,  that  towards  the 
east  being,  as  usual,  the  richest.  Above  these  is  a  range  of  richly- 
ornamented  windows,  one  of  which^a  little  out  of  tho  centre — is  far 
more  splendid  than  the  rest  (Woodeiit  No.  812).     From  this  it  is  said 
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that  letters  and  rescripts  from  the  Greek  patriarch  at  Oonstautinople 
used  to  be  read,  and  it  is  perhape  an  elaborate  a  specimeD  of  the 
mode  of  decoration  used  in  these  chnrches  tut  can  be  found  in  the 
province. 

The  same  exuberance 
of  decoration  continued 
to  be  employed  down  to 
the  latest  period  of  the 
art,  and  after  Northern 
forms  had  been  intrii- 
ducetl  by  the  Anglovino 
dynasty  at  Naples.  The 
doorway  from  the  church 
at  Pappacoda  (Woodcut 
No.  813)  is  a  type  of 
many  to  bo  found  in  that 
city  and  elsewhere  iu  the 
architectural  province. 
True,  it  is  overdone  to 
euoh  an  extent  that  much 
of  the  labour  bestowed 
upon  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  thrown  away ; 
but  if  a  love  of  art  in- 
duced people  to  labour 
so  lovingly  in  it,  it  is 
hard  to  refuse  them  tho 
admiration  which  their 
enthusiasm  deserves. 

Another  class  of  orna- 
mental detail  in  which 
thisprovince  is  especially 
rich  is  that  of  bronze 
doors,  of  which  some  six 
or  seven  examples  still 
remain.  Of  these  per- 
haps the  finest  are  those 

of  the  cathedral  at  Trani.  „  .J' 

They  were  made  in  IICO,  „,3,  ^„.,.,a,„.cbof  r„pp^.N.pi».  (F™&huii..) 
and  for  beauty  of  design, 

and  for  the  exuberance  and  elegance  of  their  ornaments,  are  un- 
surpassed by  anything  of  the  kind  in  Italy,  or  probably  in  tho 
world.  Another  pair  of  doors  of  almost  e(iual  beauty,  made  in  1119, 
}>elongs  to  tlio  cathedral  at  Troja  (Woodcut  No.  802),  and  u  third, 
which  is  stitl  in  a  very  perfect  state,  constructed  at  (.'onHtantinoplo, 
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in  the  year  1070,  for  tho  church  of  Monte  San  Angelo ;  and  is  ooiise- 
quently  contemporary  with  thu  doors  of  Sta.  Sophia,  Xovogorod,  and 
t-an  Zcnonc,  Veroua,  and  so  Eiiuilar  in  design  as  to  form  an  intoreuting 
BCricB  for  wmiparison. 

(■thi't  churches  in  the  earao  etyle  as  tlioso  mentioned  above  are 
found  at  Canosa,  Giovenazzo,  Molo,  Oatuni,  Manduria,  and  other 
places  in  tho  province.  I'hofle  of  Brindisi,  from  which  we  should 
expect  most,  have  been  too  much  modernised  to  be  of  value  aa 
cxamplcH;  but  there  \a  in  the  town  a  small  circular  church  of  great 
beauty,  built  apparently  by  the  Knights  'i'emplars,  and  afterwari3s 
poHscseed  by  tho  Knights  of  St.  John.  It  is  now  in  ruina,  but  many 
of  the  frescoes  which  once  adorned  its  wails  still  remain,  aa  well  as 
tho  marble  pillars  that  supported  its  roof.  Being  at  some  distance 
from  the  harbour,  the  Knights  of  St.  John  built  another  small  church 
near  tho  port,  which  still  remains  nearly  unaltered. 


One  of  the  best  km 
tbis  cla^a  of  buildings  ! 


e.  Section  of  Sin  ItDiuto.  Znra. 


and   beauty  of  detail.      It  bad 
arcades,  with  tlii^co-qua 
an  arrangement  exactly 


ClRCULAK  BliLIIIKUS. 

s  well  as  one  of  tho  largest  examples  of 

C,  is  the  laptistery  at  Pisa  (seen  partially 
on  the  left  hand  of  Woodcut  No. 
i9ft).  Internally  it  is,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  100  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
the  walls  are  about  8  ft.  C'  in.  in 
thickness.  The  dome  ilsolf,  how- 
ever, is  only  GO  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
is  supiwrtcd  on  four  piers  and  eight 
pillars.      These    serve  to   separate 

ill"-  the  central  space  from  the  aisle 
which  I'uus  round  it,  and  which  is 
two  storeys  in  height,  but  fingu- 
larly  ill -proportioned  and  clumsy- 
in  dolail.  The  worst  part  of  the 
design,  howCver,  is  the  dome,  if 
dome  it  can  be  called.  Internally 
it  is  conical  in  form,  and  thrust 
through  an  estemal  hemispherical 
dome  in  a  manner  more  clumsy 
and  unpleasing  than  any  other 
example  of  its  class.     Externally, 

^,,i,_    these  defects    are    to   somo  extent 

atoned  for  by  coiisiderahlo  riehncss 

ginally  only   one    raugo   of  blind 

lumns,  surmounted  by  an  open  arcade ; 

r  to  that  (if  the  two  lower  storeys  of  tho 
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cathedral  and  the  leaning  tower  (Woodcut  No.  816.)  A  oonfiiderable 
amount  of  pointed  Gothic  decoration  was  afterwards  added,  which, 
though  somewhat  incongruous,  is  elegant  in  itself,  and  hides  to  some 
extent  the  original  defects  of  the  design.  But  the  outline  of  the 
building  and  its  whole  arrangements  are  so  radically  bad,  that  no 
amount  of  ornament  can  ever  redeem  them. 

Taken  altogether,  the  Pisan  baptistery  is  so  very  peculiar,  that 
it  would  be  interesting  if  its  design  could  be  traced  back  to  some 
undoubted  original.  That  this  is  possible  will  hardly  be  doubted  by 
any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  subject;  meanwhile,  the  building 
most  like  it  that  has  been  illustrated  is  the  little  church  of  San 
Donate,  at  Zara.  The  church  was  apparently  erected  in  the  9th 
century,  by  the  saint  whose  name  it  now  bears,  and  resembles  the 
Pisan  example  in  every  essential  particular — internally,  at  least,  for 
it  is  so  ruined  and  built  up,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  its 
external  appearance  may  have  been.  Both  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  Pisan  baptistery  and  its  own  meiits,  it  is  an  interesting  addition 
to  our  knowledge  of  those  circular  churches  which  were  such 
favourites  with  all  the  Christian  architects  in  the  Carlovingian 
period.  The  resemblance  in  this  instance  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  the  fa9ade  of  the  cathedral  at  Zara  (Woodcut  No.  801)  is  in 
the  Pisan  style,  only  slightly  modified  by  local  peculiarities.  From 
what  we  already  know,  it  seems  undoubted  that  there  was  a  close 
connexion— architecturally,  at  least — between  Pisa  and  Zara.  If  this 
were  fully  investigated,  it  would  probably  throw  considerable  light 
on  the  origin  of  the  Fisan  style,  which  has  hitherto  seemed  so 
exceptional  in  Italy,  and  also  explain  how  the  Byzantine  eleioent 
came  to  be  so  strongly  developed  in  what  at  first  sight  appears  to  l)e 
a  Eomanesque  style  of  art. 

Towers. 

The  typical  example  of  a  tower  in  the  Italian  style  is  the  celebrated 
leaning  tower  at  Pisa,  partly  seen  in  Woodcut  No.  709.  It  is,  indeed, 
so  far  as  we  at  present  know,  the  only  one  which  can-ies  out  that 
arrangement  of  numerous  tiers  of  superimposed  arcades  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  stj'le.  The  lower  storey  is  well  designed  as  a 
solid  basement  for  the  superincumbent  mass ;  its  walls  are  13  ft.  in 
thickness,  and  it  is  adorned  with  15  three-quarter  columns:  its  height 
being  35  ft.  The  six  storeys  above  this  average  20  ft.  in  height,  and 
are  each  adorned  with  an  open  arcade.  The  whole  is  crowned  by  a 
smaller  circular  tower,  27  ft.  in  height,  in  which  the  bells  are  hung. 
The  entire  height  is  thus  183  ft. ;  the  mean  diameter  of  the  main 
portion,  62.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  originally  intended  to 
stand  perpendicular,  though  the   contrary   has   been   asserted ;   but 

VOL.  11.  2  c 
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before  the  oommenoement  of  the  fifth  storey  the  fomid«tion§  had  gi  ven 
way,  and  the  attempts  to  readjust  the  work  are  plainly  traceable  in 
the  upper  storeys,  though  without  Buccess.     It  leans  11  ft.  2  in.  out 
of  tlie  perpendicular,'  which  though  not  sufficient  to  endanger  it« 
stability,  is    enough    to    render  it  very   nn 
sightly.     Even  withont  this  defect,  however, 
itd  deoign  can  hardly  be  commended;  an  ar- 
rangement of  six  equal   arcades,  with   hori- 
zontal etitablatures,  is  not  an  expedient  mode 
of  adorning  a  building,  where  elevation  is  the 


CrMf.)    Scale  wn.  to  1  lp.  .SthulU.)    Nossle. 

element  of  success.  The  introduction  of  strongly-marked  vertical 
lines,  or  some  variation  in  the  design  of  the  arcades,  would  have 
greatly  improved  the  design ;  and  so  the  Italians  seem  to  have 
thought,  for  it  was  never  repeated,  and  the  Pisan  tower  i 
solitary  example  of  its  class. 


w  projects  1  ft.  10  in.,  nnd  oMiBriiiionllr  overhangs  llie  base  by  13  ft. 
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Nothing  at  all  resembling  it  occurs  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
province,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  contain  very  few 
really  important  towers  of  any  sort. 

Perhaps  the  earthquakes  to  which  a  great  portion  of  the  country 
is  liable  may  have  deterred  the  architects  from  indulging  in  structures 
of  great  altitude ;  but  it  must  be  added  that  the  idea  of  belfry  or 
tower  did  not  enter  into  their  municipal  arrangements,  and  their 
towns  are  not  consequently  illustrated  by  such  towers  as  those  of 
Venice,  Cremona,  or  Verona  in  the  north.  Of  those  which  do  exist 
that  of  Gaeta  is  perhaps  as  picturesque  as  any.  It  was  erected  1276- 
1290,  and  is  both  characteristic  of  the  style  and  elegant  in  outline. 
As  will  be  observed,  the  lower  storey  has  pointed  arches,  while  those 
above  are  all  round ;  an  arrangement  which,  though  to  our  eyes  it 
may  appear  archaeologically  wrong,  is  certainly  constructively  right, 
and  the  cftect  is  very  pleasing,  from  the  height  and  dignity  given  to 
the  entrance. 

The  two  towers  of  the  cathedral  at  Bari  (Woodcut  No.  804)  are 
not  so  happy  in  design  as  this.  They  are  too  tall  for  their  other 
dimensions,  and  want  accentuation  throughout ;  while  the  change 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  storey  is  abrupt  and  ill-contrived.  The 
tower  at  Caserta  Vecchia  (Woodcut  No*  806)  is  low  and  squat  in  its 
proportions,  and  unfortunately  too  typical  of  the  towers  in  this  land 
of  earthquakes 

Civil  Architectqke. 

As  a  rule,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  southern  province  of  Italy 
is  singularly  deficient  in  examples  of  civil  or  domestic  architecture. 
Great  monastic  establishments  existed  there  during  the  Middle  Ages 
which  must  have  possessed  buildings  befitting  their  magnificence ;  but 
these  have  either  perished  and  been  rebuilt,  or  have  been  so  restored 
that  their  original  forms  can  hardly  be  recognised.  There  are,  indeed, 
cloisters  at  Amalfi  and  Sorrento ;  much  more  remarkable,  however, 
for  the  beauty  of  their  situation  than  for  their  architecture,  which 
is  extremely  rude  and  clumsy.  There  are  no  chapter-houses:  no 
halls  or  conventual  buildings  of  any  sort.  In  this  respect,  the  pro- 
vince forms  a  remarkable  contrast  with  Spain  in  the  same  age; 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  North  of  Italy  is  also  very 
deficient  in  conventual  buildings  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  most  magni- 
ficent and  beautiful  belonging  more  to  the  Renaissance  than  to  the 
Mediaeval  period. 

At  Ravello  there  is  the  Casa  Ruffolo,  a  picturesque  palace  of  the 
13th  century,  still  nearly  entire:  a  strange  mixture  of  Gothic  and 
Saracenic  taste,  but  so  exceptional,  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  quote 
it  as  a  type  of  any  style.     It  seems  to  owe  its  peculiarities  more  to 

2  c  2 
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the  taato  of  some  individual  patron  or  architect  rather  than  to  any 
national  taste  or  form  of  deaign. 

There  are,  howoTer,  several  Hohenataufen  castles  of  tolerable 
preservation,  more  or  leas  typical  of  the  domcBtic  arts  of  the  day  in 
which  thoy  were  erected.  One  of  the 
beat  preserved  of  these  is  that  of  Caetcl 
del  Monte,  erected  by  Frederick  Il„ 
1240-44.  It  is  tin  octagon  in  plan, 
with  octagonal  turrets  at  each  angle. 
It  measures  167  ft.  across  its  extreme 
breadth,  and  'sMrrounds  a  courtyard 
57  ft.  in  diameter.  Both  storeys  are 
vaulted,  and  all  the  details  throughout 
are  good  and  pleasing.  The  whole  is 
an  admixture  of  Italian  taste,  super- 
imposed on  a  German  design  ;.  but  it 
*  Schuiii.)  Scie  iM  n.  to  I  in.  will  be  observed  how  little  removed 

the  archit«ctural  details  of  the  en- 
trance are,  even  at  that  early  age,  from  the  style  of  the  Kenaissance. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  great  characteristic  of  the  architectural  objects  in 
Southern  Italy.  Though  they  adopted  Christian  forms,  they  never 
abandoned   the   classical  feeling  in   details ;    and   it  is   this  which 


SI9.        I'.TtSrninn.iuTtKlevitlon.orCiiMrldtlMonlr.    (Fmn  Ribnlti.)    !>rnlr  Uft.  to  1  In. 

mainly  renders  them  worthy  of  study.  Whether  considered  in  regard 
te  dimensions,  outline,  or  coiistruclive  ijeculiaritiea,  their  churches 
will  not  bear  a  moment's  comparison  with  those  of  the  North;  but 
in  elegance  of  detail  they  often  surpass  purely  Gothic  building  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  l>ecomc  to  aome  extent  as  worthy  of  study  as  their 
more  ambitions  rivals. 


Bk.  Vlir.  Oh.  VII.  ITAI-IAN  UVZANTINK. 


CHAPTER  vrr. 

ITALIAK     BYZANTINE. 


Cloirter  of  St.  liioramii  Ijitorann— SI.  MarkX  Vtiik-.--St.  Aiilonio,  Poilun- 
OliuTcli  »t  Holfultii  —  Bnplistcry.  M<jtit  Bt.  AukcIo  —  Tuinb,  Canusa. 

As  beforo  raeiitioucd,  tlicie  in  n  (jreat  hiatus  in  our  Iiiutory  of  the 
architecluru  of  Italy  iu  tlio  dark  ages.  Dming  tho  four  (Xiiitiirioa 
which  olapsod  from  COO  to  1000,  the  cxampk-u  arc  very  few,  and  their 
character  generally  insignificant.  It  is  true  that  dui'ing  this  period 
Kome  wont  on  building  large  churches ;  but  it  was  in  her  own 
Uomanceque  luauner,  fitting  togctlicr  Roman  pillars  with  olaiisical 
details  of  more  or  leas  purity,  hut  hardly,  except  in  cloisters  and 
furniture,  deserving  tho  name  of  a  style. 

Ferhapa  the  most  original,  aa  it  cei'tainly  is  one  of  tho  most  1)euu- 
tiful  things  tho  Romans  did,  is  tho  cloister  of  St.  Giovanni  Laterano. 


Thero  the  little  arcades,  supported  by  twisted  columns,  and  adorned 
with  luosaios,  are  as  graceful  and  pleasing  as  anything  of  that  class 
found  elsewhere  :  and  as  they  are  encased  in  a  framowurtc  of  sufBcicut 
strength  to  take  off  all  apj>earance  of  mechanical  weakness,  their 
uuconstnictivc  forms  are  not  unplcisi  ug.  Tho  entablature,  which  is 
Ihe  ruling  feature  in  the  design,  retains  the  classical  arrangomont  in 
almost  every  detail,  and  in  such  purity  as  could  only  be  found  in  Rome 
in  tho  12th  century,  when  this  cloister  appears  to  have  been  erected; 
but  tho  style  never  extended  boyond  the  limits  of  that  city,  and  thus 
has  little  bearing  on  the  thread  of  our  narrative. 

When  iu  the  11th  century  all  tho  nations  of  Europe  wero  seized 
with  a  desire  to  build  large  and  i>ornianont  churches,  we  find  the 
Italian  architects  producing  at  once  a  complete  rcjund-archol  inter- 
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Bt!utiu(;  vaulted  Guthio  style,  perfect  and  complete  in  all  its  partfl,  and 
bearing  a  etriking  resemblance  to  what  we  fibd  on  the  banks  of  the 
lihine  ;  but  when  we  aak  by  what  steps  it  reached  this  coinpletenees, 
and  where  are  the  examples  of  its  progress,  we  are  at  fault. 

In  like  manner  in  the  eleventh  eentury  we  find  at  Venice,  in 
Apulia,  in  Languedoc,  and  Anjou,  a  domical  style  of  roof  employed 
without  hesitation,  as  if  it  had  lung  been  indigenous.  Yet  we  are 
cqnally  at  a  loss  to  explain  how  this,  too,  arose.  Hitherto  the  usnal 
solution  has  been  to  assert  that  it  was  imported  from  the  East;  but 

this   hardly  seems  sufficient 

to  account  for  the  observed 
facts,  and  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  both  the  Byzan- 
tine and  Gothic  styles  camo 
out  of  Rome ;  and  there  seems 
no  good  reason  why  a  domi- 
cal style  should  not  have  been 
perfect«d  on  our  side  of  the 
Adriatic  as  well  as  a  vaulted 
style,  even  though  that  form 
of  Roman  art  never  penetrated 
totheSast;  and  such,  indeed, 
appears  to  have  been  the 
case.  The  great  argument 
'  against  this  view  is  the  ex- 
ceptionally Oriental  character 
of  St.  Mark's,  at  Venice.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  the  five  great  domes 
which  give  such  an  Asiatic 
811,        PUnof  St.  Huk'f,  Vmiw.  look  to  the  extcrior  are   not 

parts  of  the  original  design, 
but  were  added — in  their  preeent  form,  at  least— late  in  the  Middle 
Agos.  The  great  quintuple  portico,  it  is  true,  is  exoeptional  in  Europe, 
and  may  have  been  suggested  by  something  seen  in  the  East.  The 
arrangement  of  this,  however,  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wealth  of  marble  columns,  which  the  ai^osies  of  Venice 
brought  from  Alexandria  and  the  mined  cities  of  the  East,  rather  than 
by  the  exigencies  of  design.  But  even  then  its  numerous  shaftfl  and 
receding  planes  of  decoration  are  much  more  like  the  forma  with 
which  wo  are  familiar  in  Norman  portAls  than  anything  yet  dis- 
covered in  the  Levant.  The  plan,  too,  when  closely  examined,  ia  not 
1  ike  those  found  in  the  East.  There  are  many  five-domed  churches,  it 
is  true,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic ;  but  there  the  four  sub- 
ordinate domes  are  arranged  diagonally  on  the  comers  around  the 
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central  dome.  At  St.  Mark's  they  arc  in  fvont,  Lehiiid,  and  beside  it, 
making  a  great  transoptal  arrangement,  which,  to  aay  the  least  of  it, 
is  very  uniiBual  in  the  East,  if  indeed  it  is  there  knowu  at  all. 

Many  are  inclined  to  ascribe  to  it  an  Oriental  origin  from  the 
profusion  of  gold  raoBaics  which  cover  every  part  of  its  interior;  but 
this  was  the  case  with  the  apees  and  eeml-domes  of  all  the  Itomaneeque 
charches,  and  generally  of  the  walla  too,  when  the  light  was  favour- 
able. They  could  not  so  adorn  their  roofs,  because  they  were  of 
wood ;  and  the  Gothic  architects  were  equally  debarred,  by  the 
twisted  and  cut-up  surfaces  of  their  vaults,  from  the  employment 
there  of  this  class  of  decoration. 


*»>»*'■ 


en.  Sealan  of  St,  Uirk'a.  Venice.    (From  '  Chlfal  Friadpall  dl  Europii.') 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  owing  to  their  continual  intercourflo 
with  the  East,  the  Venetians  received  many  hints  from  a  country 
that  had  at  that  time  more  leisure  to  work  out  this  stylo.  The 
probability  is  that  if  we  bad  a  few  more  examples  of  what  was 
doing  in  Italj',  from  the  decline  of  Ravenna  to  the  rise  of  Venice, 
we  might  more  certainly  aaaociate  St.  Mark's  with  the  indigenous 
French  and  Italian  styles  of  that  age  than  has  hitherto  been  thought 
probable. 

The  foundations  of  the  present  church  were  laid  in  977,  in  replace- 
ment of  the  original  building  burnt  down  in  a  tumult  in  the  previous 
year,  and  it  was  completed  in  all  essentials  within  a  century  from  that 
time  (1071)  ;  but  the  mosaics  and  internal  decorations  occupied  ten,  or 
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Bome  say  twenty,  years  more,  so  that  the  church  was  not  dedicated 
till  1085  or  1094.1 

The  part  first  erects  was  apparently  the  internal  church,  covered 
by  the  five  great  domes,  which  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  Latin, 
not  of  a  Greek  cross.  The  central  one,  and  that  in  front  of  it,  are 
42  ft.  in  diameter  internally ;  the  other  three  33  ft.  The  external 
aisle  or  portico  which  envelopes  three  sides  of  the  naVe,  was  added 
afterwards,  though  probably  in  immediate  continuation  of  the  central 
building.  It  is  this  which  gives  to  the  plan  of  the  church  a  somewhat 
square  or  Byzantine  form.  But  the  extreme  richness  of  decoration 
displayed  on  the  exterior  of  the  porch  is  very  unlike  anything  we 
know  of  in  the  Eastern  Empire.  Few  things,  indeed,  are  more 
remarkable  than  the  external  plainness  of  the  great  Byzantine  edifices 
of  Justin ian*6  age,  and  for  several  centuries  afterwards.  So  far  as  we 
can  at  present  judge,  it  appears  that  the  eastern  architects  borrowed 
the  fashion  of  ornamenting  their  exteriors  from  their  Western  brethren ; 
and  it  would  probably  be  more  correct  to  ascribe  the  subsequent 
decoration  of  Byzantine  edifices  to  the  example  of  St.  Mark's,  than  to 
assume  that  its  design  was  borrowed  from  the  East. 

Internally  the  church  measures  205  ft.  east  and  west,  and  164  ft. 
across  the  transepts.  Externally  these  dimensions  are  increased  to 
2()0  ft.  by  215  ft.,  and  the  whole  area  to  about  46,000  ft.;  so  that, 
though  of  respectable  dimensions,  it  is  by  no  means  a  large  church. 
Nor  is  the  arrangement  of  the  plan,  or  the  disposition  of  the  parts,  at 
all  equal  to  those  of  Northern  architects,  if  looked  at  from  a  purely 
architectural  point  of  view.  The  screens  of  pillars  which  divide  the 
nave  from  the  aisles  are  unmeaning ;  the  projection  of  the  transepts 
is  too  great  for  the  length,  and  the  general  arrangement  wanting  in 
unity.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  find  fault  with  plain  surfaces, 
when  they  are  covered  with  such  exquisite  gold  mosaics  as  those  of 
St.  Mark's ;  or  with  the  want  of  accentuation  in  the  lines  of  the  roof, 
when  every  part  of  it  is  more  richly  adorned  in  this  manner  than  any 
other  church  of  the  Western  World.  Then,  too,  the  rood-screen,  the 
pulpit,  the  pala  d'oro,  the  whole  furniture  of  the  choir,  are  so  rich,  so 
venerable,  and  on  the  whole  so  beautiful,  and  seen  in  so  exquisitely 
subdued  a  light,  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  impressive  interior  in  Western  Europe.    St.  Front,  at  Perigueux, 


^  Recently  a  crypt  has  been  (liscovered 
and  cleared  out,  which  extends  under  the 
wiiole  of  the  eastern  part  of  tlie  church, 
86  ft.  by  74.  Its  vault  is  supported  by 
fifty-six  monolithio  columns,  5  ft.  6  in. 
high ;  the  whole  height  from  the  floor  to 


platform  between  four  stone  piers,  origi- 
nally rested  the  relics  of  St.  Mark ;  this 
part  being  much  more  highly  ornamented 
than  the  rest  of  the  crypt.  Tliere  seems 
no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  whole  of 
this  crypt  in  all  its  details  forms  pnrt 


the  ciown  of  the  arch  being  under  9  ft  |  of  the  church  as  re-erected  in  the  llth 
In  the  centre,  immediat(:ly  under  the  high  |  century,  and  is  interesting  as  remaining 
altar  of  the  upper  church,  on  a  raiseil  '  almost  unaltered  to  the  present  day. 


ST.  MARK'S,  VEXiCE. 
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with  almost  identical  dimeneionB  and  dexign  (Woodcut  No.  529),  is 
oold,  scattered,  and  unmeaning,  because  but  a  Btmctural  skeleton  of 
St.  Mark's,  without  its  adornments.  The  interior  of  a  13th-oentury 
Gothic  church  is  beautiful,  even  when  whitewashed ;  but  these  early 
attempts  had  not  yet  reached  that  balance  between  construction  and 
ornament,  which  is  necessary  te  real  architectural  effect. 

The  same  is  true  uf  the  exterior ;  if  strip|)ed  of  its  ornament  and 
erected  in  plain  stone  it  would  hardly  bo  tolerable,  and  the  mixture 
of  florid  14th-oentury  foliage  and  bad  Italian  Gothic  details  with 
the  older  work  would  be 
all  but  unendurable.  But 
marble,  mosaic,  sculpture, 
and  the  all-hallowing  touch 
of  age,  and  association,  dis- 
arm the  critic,  and  force 
him  to  worship  when  his 
reason  tells  him  he  ought 
to  blame. 

Mnch  as  St.  Mark's  must 
have  been  admired  in  the 
days  of  its  freshness,  the 
Gothic  feeling  seems  to  have 
been  BO  strong  in  Northern 
Italy  in  the  11th  and  l2th 
centuries  as  to  prevent  its 
being  used  as  a  model.  The 
one  prominent  exception  is 
San  Antonio,  Padua  (1237- 
1307),  which  is  evidently  a 
copy  of  St.  Mark's,  but  with 
so  much  Gothic  deeign  mixed 
up  with  it  as  to  spoil  both. 
Scuis  iDo  It.  u  1  lo.  Length  was  sought   to    bo 

obtained  by  using  seven 
domes  ioBtead  of  five,  and  running  an  aisle  round  the  apse.  The  side- 
aisles  were  covered  with  intersecting  vaults,  and  pointed  arches  were 
occasionally  introduced  when  circular  would  have  harmonised  better 
with  the  general  design. 

Extoinally  the  enveloping  poroh  was  omitted — not  even  the  Fisan 
modification  of  it  introduced,  though  it  might  have  been  employed 
with  the  happiest  efi'ect.  The  consequence  of  all  this  jumble  is,  that 
San  Antonio  is  externally  one  of  the  most  tmsatisf&ctory  churches  in 
Europe,  though  possessing  a  quaint  Oriental  look  from  the  grouping 
of  its  dome  with  the  minaret-like  spires  which  adorn  it.  The  inside  is 
not  so  bad,  though  a  roof  of  only  live  bays  over  a  quasi-Gothio  chaich 
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200  ft.  in  length  dJBtorta  the  proportion,  and,  with  the  ill-understood 
details  of  the  whole,  spoils  what  narrowly  eticaped  being  one  of  the 
most  sncct'ssfnl  interiors  of  that  part  of  Italy. 

iSouTiiEBN  Italy. 

As  already  iemar)ced,  the  architects  of  the  southern  half  of  the 
Italian  peninsula  were  generally  content  to  adopt  the  Eomaneuque 
plan  of  covering  their  naves  with  a  wooden  roof— for  when  an  inter- 
secting vault  is  found  it  is  clearly  a  French  or  German  interpolation 
— but  they  often  employed  one  dome,  generally  over  the  altar,  and 
used  it  as  an  ornament  both  external  and  internal.  The  two  illus- 
trations already  given  of  the  domes  at  Bari  (Woodout  No.  801)  and 
Caserta  Yecchia  (Woodcut  No.  806)  show  the  form  these  ositally  took 
in  the  province.  They  belong  to  a  type  not  unusual  in  the  East,  but 
unknown  to  the  Gothic  architects  of  Europe. 

When  called  upon  to  roof  their  churches  with  stone,  they  almost 
invariably  adopted  the  domical  in  preference  to  the  vaulted  form,  as 
at  Molfetta  (1 162)  where  they  make  a  pleasing  form  of  roof,  not  unlike 
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that  of  Loohes  Cathedral  (Woodcut  No.  351).  The  great  defect  of 
domes  when  thns  employed  is  their  height,  which  generally  throws 
the  whole  of  the  building  out  of  proportion,  and  iinloas  light  is  intro- 
duced through  openings  in  the  drum,  or  in  the  dome  itself,  they  are 
dark  and  gloomy.  This  is  certainly  the  case  at  Molfetta,  bat  other- 
wise the  church  seems  well  designed  and  of  pleasing  proportions. 
To  be  Buocessful,  domes  should  be  low  and  fiat  internally ;  and  any 
height  required  externally  must  be  given  by  a  false  dome,  as  at 
St.  Mark's,  or  as  done  by  the  Renaiseanoe  architects  generally. 

This  was  not  so  much  felt  when  the  building  was  square  and 
covered  by  only  one  dome,  like  the  baptistery  or  tomb  below  Mont 
St.  Angelo,  where  effect  of  space  on  the  fioor  was  not  aimed  at  so 
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much  as  a  coiubination  of  external  dignity  wiili  liniitid  dimensions 
in  plan,  and  was    attained    by  the    arrangLiucnt 
adopted.      As  will  be  observed,  the  pointi.'d  arch 
as  in  the  tower  at  Gaeta  (Woodcut  No    817^   is 
used  in  the  basement,  but  above  this  round  arches 
with  balusters  for  pillars  stich  as 
we  should  call  Saxon,  though  their 
age  hero  may  be  the  12th  ccnturj 
Among  the  little  bite  of  Orien 
talism  that  crop  np  here  and  there 
all  over  the  province,  one  of  the 
»«.    Riptiiitrj'.  Mout      most,  pleasing  is   the   little   tomb  m.   r 
Su.ie  iB^ft^t!>°i  In.        of  Bohcraund    at   Canoea  (1111).  '^L»sU'ft',«?C' 
It  is  charming  to   Gud  in    Italy 
an  Eastern  kubi'  with  its  dome,  erected  to  contain  the  remains  of 
a  Christian  king.     Though  elegant,  however,  the  dome  ia  not  fitted 
to  the  square  as  it  would 
have  been  in  uoie  expe- 
rienced  handy,  and    the 
whole    design    is   some- 
what badly  put  together. 
Its    bronze     doors     are 
among  its  chiefest  orna- 
ments, and  are  elegant, 
though  infeiior  to  nmne- 
rous    examples     of  -  the 
same  class  in  the  churches 
of  the  province. 

Many  other  examples 
of  Byzantine  domical 
forms  might  be  quoted 
as  existing  in  Southern 

B».    Toinboflk.lH.iniind4lC.no™.    (From ScbuU..)  jj^[y^       j^    {g    „ot,   how 

ever,  bo  much  in  the 
forms  as  in  the  details  that  the  Eastern  influence  Is  felt,  and  that  no 
less  in  the  churches  which  retain  the  basilican  form  of  Bavenna  than 
in  those  which  assume  the  domical  form  of  Constantinople. 

The  buildings  of  the  Southern  Trovinco  cannot  certainly  compote 
with  Ihose  of  the  Northern  either  in  size  or  in  daring  mechanical 
construction,  but  in  detail  they  are  frequently  more  beautiful,  while 
their  forms  are  more  national  and  less  constrained.  Their  great 
intei-est,  however,  in  the  eyes  of  the  student,  consists  in  their  forming 
a  link  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  worlds,  and  thus  joining 
together  two  styles  which  we  have  hitherto  been  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  considering  as  possessing  no  point  of  contact. 
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Cefalu— The  Pointed  Arch. 


There  are  few  chapters  of  architectural  history — at  least  amdng  the 
shorter  ones— more  interesting,  in  various  ways,  than  that  which  treats 
of  the  introduction  of  the  pointed -arched  style  into  Sicily,  and  its 
peculiar  development  there.  The  whole  history  is  so  easily  under- 
stood, the  style  itself  so  distinct  from  any  other,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  intrinsically  beautiful,  that  it  is  of  all  the  divisions  of  the  subject 
the  one  best  suited  for  a  monograph,  and  so  it  seems  to  have  been 
considered  by  many — Hittorflf  and  Zanth,^  the  Duke  of  Serra  di  Falco,* 
and  our  own  Gaily  Knight,^  having  chosen  it  for  special  illustration, 
so  that  in  fact  there  are  few  European  styles  of  which  we  have 
more  complete  information.  Many  of  the  points  of  its  history 
are  nevertheless  still  subjects  of  controversy,  not  from  any  in- 
herent obscurity  in  the  subject,  but  because  it  has  been  attempted 
to  apply  to  it  the  rules  and  theories  derived  from  the  history  of 
Northern  art. 

The  map  of  Sicily  tells  its  whole  history ;  its  position  and  form 
reveal  nearly  all  that  is  required  to  be  known  of  the  races  that 
inhabited  it,  and  of  their  fate.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  of  a  nearly  regular  triangular  form,  and  presenting  one 
side  to  Greece,  another  to  Africa,  and  a  third  to  Italy,  the  length  of 
these  coasts,  and  their  relative  distance  from  the  opposite  shores,  are 
nearly  correct  indexes  of  the  influence  each  has  had  on  the  civilisation 
of  the  island. 
^  In  a  former  chapter  *  it  was  shown  how  strong  was  the  influence 
of  Dorian  Greece  in  Sicily.  Almost  all  the  ancient  architectural 
remains  belong  to  that  people.  The  Carthaginians,  who  succeeded 
the  Greeks,  left  but  slight  traces  of  humanising  influence;  and  the 
rule  of  the  Romans  was  that  of  conquerors,  oppressive  and  destructive 


*  *  Architecture  Modeme  de  la  Sicile/ 
fol.  Paris.  1826-30. 

•  *  Del  Duomo  di  Monrealo  e  di  Altre 
CiiieEeSiculo  Normone,'  fol.  Palermo,  1838. 


•  *  Normans  in  Sicily,'  8vo.  text,  fol. 
plates,  London,  1838. 

*  Part  I.  Bk.  III.  ch.  2. 
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of  the  civilisation  of  the  people.  After  the  Chi-istian  era,  a  very 
similar  succession  of  influences  took  place.  First  and  most  powerful 
was  the  Byzantine  element,  which  forms  the  groundwork  and  main 
ingredient  in  all  that  follows.  To  this  succeeded  the  Saracenic 
epoch:  bright,  brilliant,  but  evanescent.  In  the  11th  century  the 
Italian  element  resumed  its  sway  under  the  banner  of  a  few  Norman 
adventurers,  and  in  the  guise  of  a  Norman  conquest  sacerdotal  Home 
regained  the  inheritance  of  her  imperial  predecessor.  In  the  Christian 
period,  however,  the  elements  were  far  from  being  so  distinct  as  in 
those  preceding  it,  for  reasons  easily  understood.  Every  fresh  race  of 
masters  found  the  island  already  occupied  by  a  very  numerous  popula- 
tion of  extremely  various  origin.  The  new-comers  could  do  no  more 
than  add  their  own  forms  of  art  to  those  previously  in  use;  the 
consequence  being  in  every  case  a  mixed  style,  containing  elements 
derived  from  every  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  exact  form  of  the  Byzantine 
churches  of  Sicily  before  the  Arab  invasion.  All  have  either  perished 
or  are  undescribed.  The  Saracenic  remains,  too,  have  all  disappeared, 
the  buildings  generally  supposed  to  be  relics  of  their  rule  being  now 
proved  to  have  been  erected  by  Moorish  workmen  for  their  Christian 
masters.  With  the  Norman  sway  a  stj'le  arose  which  goes  far  to 
supply  all  these  deficiencies,  being  Greek  in  essence,  Eoman  in  form, 
and  Saracenic  in  decoration;  and  these  elements  mixed  in  exactly 
those  proportions  which  we  should  expect.  Nowhere  do  we  find  the 
square-domed  plans  of  the  Greek  Church,  nor  any  form  suited  to  the 
Greek  ritual.  These  have  given  place  to  the  lioman  basilica,  and  to 
an  arrangement  adapted  to  the  rites  of  the  Eomish  Church ;  but  all 
the  work  was  performed  by  Greek  artists,  and  the  Boman  outline  was 
filled  up  and  decorated  to  suit  the  taste  and  conciliate  the  feelings  of 
the  worshippers,  who  were  conquered  Greeks  or  converted  Moors. 
Their  fancy,  too — richer  and  happier  than  that  of  the  ruder  races  of 
the  West— was  allowed  full  play.  An  Eastern  exuberance  in  design- 
ing details  and  employing  colours  is  here  exhibited,  cramped  a  little, 
it  must  be  confessed,  by  the  architectural  forms  and  the  ritual  arrange- 
ments to  which  it  is  applied,  but  still  a  ruling  and  beautifying 
principle  throughout. 

Among  all  these  elements,  those  who  are  familiar  vrith  architectural 
history  will  hardly  look  for  anything  indicative  of  purely  Norman 
taste  or  feelings.  A  mere  handful  of  military  adventurers,  they 
conquered  as  soldiers  of  Rome  and  for  her  aggrandisement,  and 
held  the  fief  for  her  advantage:  they  could  have  brought  no  arts 
even  if  their  counti*y  had  then  possessed  any.  They  were  content 
that  their  newly-acquired  subjects  should  erect  for  them  palaces 
after  the  beautiful  fashion  of  the  country,  and  that  Roman  priests 
should  direct  the  building  of  churches  suited   to   their   forms,  but 
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built  as  the  Sicilians  had  been  accustomed  to  build,  and  decorated 
as  they  could  decorate  them,  better  than  their  masters  and  con- 
querors. 

All  this,  when  properly  understood,  lends  an  interest  to  the  histifry 
of  this  little  branch  of  architecture,  wholly  independent  of  its  artistic 
merit ;  but  the  art  itself  is  so  beautiful  and  so  instructive,  from  its 
being  one  of  the  styles  where  polychromy  was  universally  employed 
and  is  still  preserved,  that  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done,  it 
still  merits  more  attention. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  in  a  limited  space,  to  give  a  clear  account 
of  the  Sicilian  pointed  style,  owing  to  the  fusion  of  the  three  styles  of 
which  it  is  composed  being  far  from  complete  or  simultaneous  over  the 
whole  island,  and  there  being  no  one  edifice  in  which  all  three  are 
mixed  in  anything  like  equal  proportions.  Each  division  of  the  island, 
in  fact,  retains  a  predilection  for  that  style  which  characterised  the 
majority  of  its  inhabitants.  Thus  Messina  and  the  northern  coast  as 
far  as  Cefalu  remained  Italian  in  the  main,  and  the  churches  there 
have  only  the  smallest  possible  admixture  of  either  Greek  or  Saracenic 
work.  The  old  parts  of  the  Nunziatella  at  Messina  might  be  found  at 
Pisa,  while  the  cathedral  there  and  at  Cefalu  would  hardly  be  out  of 
place  in  Apulia,  except  indeed  that  Cefalu  displays  a  certain  early 
predilection  for  pointed  arches,  and  something  of  Greek  feeling  in  the 
decoration  of  the  choir. 

In  like  manner  in  Syracuse  and  the  southern  angle  of  the  island, 
the  Greek  feeling  prevails  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  two. 
In  Palermo,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  western  parts,  the  architecture 
is  so  strongly  Saracenic  that  hardly  any  antiquary  has  yet  been  able 
to  admit  the  possibility  of  such  buildings  as  the  Cuba  and  Ziza  having 
been  erected  by  the  Norman  kings.  There  is,  however,  little  or  no 
doubt  that  the  latter  was  built  by  William  I.  (1164-1169),  and  the 
other  about  the  same  time,  though  by  whom  is  not  so  clear.  Both 
these  buildings  were  erected  after  a  century  of  Norman  dominion  in 
the  island  :  still  the  Moorish  influence,  so  predominant  in  them,  need 
not  astonish  us,  when  we  consider  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the 
Moors  in  art  and  civilisation,  not  only  to  their  new  rulers,  but  to  all 
the  other  inhabitants.  It  was  therefore  only  natural  that  they  should 
be  employed  to  provide  for  the  Norman  Counts  suoh  buildings  as  they 
alone  had  the  heart  to  erect  and  adorn. 

A  still  more  remarkable  instance  of  the  prevalence  of  Saracenic 
ideas  is  represented  in  Woodcut  No.  830,  being  the  Church  of  San 
Giovanni  degli  Eremiti  at  Talermo.  Here  we  find  a  building  erected 
beyond  aU  doubt  as  late  as  the  year  1132,  by  King  Koger,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Christian  worship,  which  would  in  no  respect,  except  the 
form  of  its  tower,  be  out  of  place  as  a  mosque  in  the  streets  of  Delhi 
or  Cairo.     In  fact,  were  wo  guided  by  architectural  considerations 
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alone,  this  church  would  have  more  properly  been  described  under  the 
head  q{  Saracenic  than  of  Christian  architecture. 

There  arc  throe  other  churches  of  Palermo  which  exhibit  the  new 
mixed  style  in  ail  its  completeness.  These  are  the  Uartorana  (IIJS- 
1 IH9),  in  which  the  Greek  element  prevails  eomowhat  to  the  exclusion 
(.f  the  other  two;  the  Capella  Palatina  in  the  Palace,  built  in  1132; 
and  the  more  magnificent  church  of  Monreale,  near  Palermo  (Wood- 
cut No.  831),  begun  in  1 1 74,  and  certainly  the  finest  and  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  buildings  erected  by  the  Normans  in  this  countrj-,  'ITiis 
church  is  315  ft.  in  its  extreme  length;  while  the  beautiful  gem-like 
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Oapella  of  the  royal  palace  is  much  smaller,  being  only  125  ft.  long, 
and  consequently  inferior  in  grandeur,  though  in  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  its  parts,  and  in  all  other  essential  points,  very  similar. 

In  arrangement  and  dimensions  the  cathedral  of  Monreale  very  much 
resembles  that  at  MesBina,  showing  the  same  general  influence  in  both ; 
but  all  the  details  of  the  Pulcrmitan  example  betray  that  admixture  of 
Greek  and  Saracenic  feeling  which  is  the  jKiciiliarity  of  Sicilian  archi- 
tecture. There  is  scarcely  a  single  form  or  detail  in  the  whole  building 
which  can  strictly  bo  called  Gothic,  or  which  points  to  any  connexion 
with  Nortliem  arts  or  races.     The  plan  of  this,  as  of  all  the  Sicilian 
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churches,  is  that  of  a  Boman  basilica,  far  more  tlisn  of  a  Gotltic  church. 
In  none  of  them  was  any  vault  ever  cither  built  or  intended.  The 
central  is  divided  from  the  side-aisles  by  pillars  of  a  single  stone, 
generally  borrowed  from  ancient  temples,  but  (in  this  instance  at 
least)  with  capitals  of  great  beauty,  suited 
to  their  position  and  to  the  load  they  have 
to  Bupptort.  The  pier-arches  are  pointed, 
but  not  Gothic,  having  no  successive  planes 
of  decoration,  but  being  merely  square 
masses  of  masonry  of  simple  but  stilted 
forms.  The  windows,  too,  though  pointed, 
are  undivided,  and  evidently  never  meant 
for  painted  glass.  The  roofs  of  the  naves 
are  generally  of  open  framing,  like  those 
of  the  basilicas,  and  ornamented  in  Sara- 
cenic taste.  The  aisles,  the  intersection 
of  the  transepts  and  nave,  and  the  first 
division  of  the  sanctuary  are  generally 
richer,  and  consequently  more  truly  Moor- 
ish. The  apse  again  is  Roman.  Taken 
altogether,  it  is  only  the  accident  of  the 
pointed  arch  having  been  borrowed  from 
the  Moors  that  has  led  to  the  idea  of 
Gothic  feeling  existing  in  these  edifices. 
It  does  exist  at  Meeeina  and  Ccfalu,  but  in 
Palermo  is  almost  wholly  wanting.  1lu^.^'^°^.''^i.°JSl'a.K 

It  is  evident  that  the  architectural  fea- 
tures in  the  buildings  of  which  the  cathedral  of  Monreale  is  the  type, 
were  subordinate,  in  theeyeaof  their  bailders,  to  the  mosaic  decorations 
which  cover  every  part  of  the  interior,  and  are  in  fact  the  glory  and 
pride  of  the  edifice,  by  which  alone  it  is  entitled  to  rank  among  the 
finest  of  Mediaeval  churches.  All  the  principal  personages  of  the  Bible 
are  represented  in  the  stiff  but  grand  style  of  Greek  art,  sometimes 
with  Greek  inscriptions,  and  accompanied  by  scenes  illustrating  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  They  are  separated  by  and  intermixed  with 
arabesques  and  ornaments  in  coloar  and  gold,  making  up  a  decoration 
unrivalled  in  its  class  by  anything— except,  perhaps,  St.  Mark's— the 
Middle  Ages  have  produced.  The  church  at  Assit-i  is  neither  bo  rich 
nor  BO  splendid.  The  Gertosa  is  infamous  in  taste  as  compared  with 
this  Sicilian  cathedral.  No  specimen  of  opaque  painting  of  its  class,  on 
this  side  of  the  Alps,  can  compete  with  it  in  any  way.  Perhaps  the 
painted  glass  of  some  of  our  cathedrals  may  have  surpassed  it,  but 
that  is  gone.  In  this  respect  the  mosaic  has  the  advantage.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  we  have  no  direct  means  of  comparing  the  effect  of 
these  two  modes  of  decoration.     In  both  the  internal  architecture  was 
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I  subordinate  to  the 
colour— more  so  per- 
I  haps,  as  a  general 
'  rule,  in  these  Sicilian 
examples  tlian  in  tho 
North.  In  fact,  the 
architecture  was 
merely  a  vehicle  for 
the  display  of  paint- 
ingiu  it«  highest  and 
most  gorgeous  forms. 
Besidcfl  the  mo- 
saic pictures  which 
adorn  the  upper  part 
of  the  walls  of  these 
Paler  m  i  tan  churches, 
they  posse^s  another 
kind  of  decoration 
almost  equally  effec- 
tive, the  whole  of  the 
lower  port  of  the 
walls  beiog  revfeted 
with  slabs  of  marble 
or  porphyry  disposed 
in  the  most  beauti- 
ful patterns.  The 
Martorana  depends 
wholly  for  its  effect 
on  this  species  of 
decoration.  In  the 
CapcllaPalatina.and 
the  church  at  Mon- 
reale,  it  occupies  the 
lower  part  of  the 
walls  only.andserrea 
as  a  base  for  the 
storied  decorations 
above;  but  whether 
used  separately  or  in 
combinatiou,  the  re- 
sult is  perfect,  and 
such  as  is  hardly 
attained  in  any  other 
churches  in  any  part 

.    PonlonartbeNivo,  Hanrtale.    (Fioin  Hlltoririiid  Zanlli.)       Of  EuTOpC. 
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Externally  the  Gothic  architects  had  immcnBely  the  advautage. 
They  never  allowed  their  coloured  decorations  to  interfere  with  their 
architectural  efleclB.  On  the  contrary,  they  so  used  them  as  to  make 
the  windows  externally  as  well  as  internally  their  most  beautiful  and 
attractive  features. 

The  cathedral  of  Palermo,  the  principal  entrance  of  which  is  ehown 
in  Woodcut  No.  833,  is  a  building  of  much  later  date,  that  which  we 
now  see  being  principally  of  the  14tL  century.  Although  posseBsing 
no  dignity  of  outline  or  grace  of  form,  it  is  more  richly  ornamented 


externally  with  intereecting  arches  and  mosaic  decorations  than  almost 
any  other  church  of  its  class.  It  is  richer  perhaps  and  better  than 
the  cathedral  of  Florence,  inasmuch  aa  the  decorations  follow  the 
construction,  and  are  not — as  there — a  mere  unmeaning  panelling 
that  might  be  applied  anywhere.  All  this  is  more  apparent  in  the 
apse  (Woodcut  No.  834)  than  on  the  lateral  elevation.  It  converts 
what  would  be  only  a  very  plain  exterior  into  a  very  rich  and  orna- 
mental composition ;  not  quit«  suited  to  Northern  taste,  but  very 
effective  in  ttie  sunny  South.     Still  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  rather 

2  D  2 
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pretty  than  grand,  and  as  an  architectnral  display  falls  far  short  of 
the  "boliler  masonic  expression  of  the  Northern  Oothic  churches. 

After  these,  one  of  the  most  important  churches  of  that  age  in  the 
island  is  the  cathedral  of  Cefalu,  already  alluded  to.  It  was  com- 
menced by  King  Hoger  in  1131.  It  is230  ft.longby90ft.  wide.  The 
choir  and  transepts  are  vaulted  and  groined  ;  the  nave  has  a  wooden 
roof;  all  the  arches  are  pointed ;  and  with  its  two  we«t«m  towers  it 
diRplaya  more  Gothic  feeling  than  any  other  church  in  Sicily. 


Ml,  Eaiit  End  of  (hllirdnl  It  lUrrmo.    (Fnun  KnsriigarU^.)  _ 

The  cathedral  at  Messina,  though  closely  reeemhling  that  at 
Monreale  in  plan,  ha*  been  so  altered  and  rebuilt  as  to  retain  very 
little  of  its  original  architecture.  The  other  churches  in  the  island 
are  either  small  and  insignificant,  or,  like  that  at  Messina,  have  been 
BO  altered  that  their  features  are  obliterated. 

Besides  the  Saracenic  castles  or  palaces  above  mentioned,  there 
are  no  important  civil  buildings  of  Medireval  style  in  Sicily.  There 
are  two  cloisters — one  at  Monreale  and  the  other  at  Cefalu— both  in 
the  style  iiniversal  in  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  and  already  described  in  speaking  of  those  of  Elne,  Fonti- 
froide,  Aries,  Ac,  as  well  as  those  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano  at  Rome. 
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Their  general  arraDgement  consists  of  small  but  elegant  pillars  of 
Corinthian  design,  in  pairs,  supporting  pointed  arches  of  great  beauty 
of  form.  In  many  respects  this  is  a  more  beautiful  mode  of  producing 
a  cloistered  arcade  than  the  series  of  unglazed  windows  universally 
adopted  in  the  North.  The  Southern  method  presupposes  a  wooden 
or  at  most  a  tunnel-vaulted  roof,  as  at  Aries,  whereas  all  our  lH3st 
examples  have  intersecting  vaults  «of  great  beauty,  which  indeed  is 
the  excuse  for  the  windowed  arrangement  assumed  by  them.  An 
intermediate  course,  like  that  adopted  at  Zurich  (Woodcut  No.  500), 
would  perhaps  best  reconcile  the  difficulty ;  but  this  was  only  used 
during  the  period  of  transition  from  one  style  to  the  other.  The  effect, 
however,  of  the  cloister  at  Monreale,  with  the  fountain  in  one  of  its 
divisions,  and  a  certain  air  of  Eastern  elegance  and  richness  pervading 
the  whole,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  examples  on  the  Continent 
of  its  own  size,  though  its  dimensions  do  not  allow  it  to  compete 
with  some  of  the  larger  examples  of  France,  and  especially  of  Spain. 

As  the  employment  of  the  pointed  arch  so  early  in  Sicily  has  been 
much  quoted  in  the  controversy  regarding  the  invention  of  that 
feature,  it  may  be  convenient  to  recapitulate  here  what  has  already 
been  said  on  that  subject — this  being  the  last  occasion  on  which  it 
will  be  requisite  to  refer  to  it  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  pointed  arch  was  used  in  the  South 
of  France — at  Vaison,  for  instance — at  least  as  early  as  the  10th  cen- 
tury, but  only  as  a  vaulting  expedient.  During  the  11th  it  was  cur- 
rently used  in  the  south,  and  as  far  north  as  Burgundy ;  and  in  the 
12th  it  was  boldly  adopted  in  the  north  as  a  vaulting,  constructive, 
and  decorative  feature,  giving  rise  to  the  invention  of  a  totally  new 
style  of  architectural  art. 

It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  pointed  arch  was  used  by 
the  Greek  or  Pelasgic  colonists  about  Mai*seilles  at  a  far  earlier  date, 
but  this  can  only  have  been  in  arches  or  domes  constructed  hori- 
zontally. These  may  have  suggested  its  use  in  radiating  vaults,  but 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  influenced  its  adoption.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  constructive  advantages  of  pointed  arches,  the  Koman  circular 
form  would  certainly  have  retained  its  sway.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  northern  Franks  would  never  have  adopted  it  so  completely 
as  they  did  had  they  not  become  familiar  with  it  either  in  Sicily  or 
the  East.  When  once  they  had  so  taken  it  up,  they  made  it  their 
own  by  employing  it  only  as  a  modification  of  the  round-arched  forms 
previously  introduced  and  perfected. 

In  Sicily  the  case  is  different ;  the  pointed  arch  there  never  was 
either  a  vaulting  or  constructive  expedient — it  was  simply  a  mode  of 
eking  out,  by  its  own  taller  form  and  by  stilting,  the  limited  height 
of  the  lloman  pillars,  which  they  found  and  used  so  freely.  It  is  the 
same  description  of  arch  as  that  used  in  the  construction  of  the  mosque 
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^Bl-Aksah  at  Jerusalem  in  the  8th  century ;  at  Cairo  in  rebuilding  that 
of  Amrou  in  the  9th  or  10th,  in  the  Azhar  and  other  mosques  of  that 
city,  and  also,  I  believe,  in  the  old  mosque  at  Eairoan,  which  was  the 
immediate  stepping-stone  by  which  it  crossed  to  Sicily.  It  was  used 
too  in  Spain,  at  Cordova  and  Granada,  before  and  after  its  introduction 
in  Sicily,  till  it  became  a  settled  canon  of  art,  and  a  usual  form  of 
Moorish  architecture.  As  such  it  was  used  currently  in  Sicily  by  the 
Moord,  and  in  Palermo  and  elsewhere  became  so  essential  a  part  of  the 
architecture  of  the  day  that  it  was  employed  as  a  matter  of  course  in 
the  churches ;  but  it  was  not  introduced  by  the  Normans,  nor  was  it 
carried  by  them  from  Sicily  into  France,  and,  except  so  far  as  already 
stated,  it  had  no  influence  on  the  arts  of  France.  In  fact  there  is  no 
connexion,  either  ethnographically  or  architecturally,  between  the 
Sicilian  pointed  arch  and  the  French ;  and  beyond  the  accident  of 
the  broken  centre  they  have  nothing  in  common. 

Although,  therefore,  it  can  hardly  again  be  used  as  evidence  in 
the  question  of  the  invention  of  the  pointed  arch,  the  architecture  of 
Sicily  deserves  a  better  monography  than  it  has  yet  been  made  the 
subject  of.  It  must,  however,  be  written  by  some  one  intimately 
familiar  with  the  Byzantine,  Saracenic,  and  Romanesque  styles.  To 
any  one  so  qualified,  Sicily  will  afford  the  best  field  in  Europe  for 
tracing  the  influence  of  race  and  climate  on  architecture ;  for  nowhere, 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  its  insular  position,  can  the  facts  be  more 
easily  traced,  or  the  results  more  easily  observed. 

In  one  other  point  of  view  also  the  style  deserves  attention,  for 
from  it  alone  can  we  fairly  weigh  the  merit  of  the  two  systems 
of  internal  decoration  employed  during  the  Middle  Ages.  By  com- 
paring, for  instance,  the  cathedral  at  Monreale  with  such  a  building  as 
the  Sainte  Chapelle  at  Paris,  we  may  judge  whether  polychromy  by 
opaque  pictures  in  mosaic,  or  by  translucent  pictures  on  glass,  is  the 
more  beautiful  mode  of  decorating  the  interior  of  a  building.  The 
former  have  undoubtedly  the  advantage  of  durability,  and  interfere  less 
with  the  architectural  effect,  but  for  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  effect  I 
have  little  doubt  that  the  general  verdict  would  be  that  the  latter  have 
at  least  hitherto  been  the  most  successful  mode.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, it  seems  that  a  higher  and  purer  class  of  art  may  be  devel(^>ed 
out  of  opaque  painting  than  can  ever  be  obtained  from  transparenciei^, 
and  if  this  is  so  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  which  we  ought  now 
to  seek  to  cultivate.  The  question  has  never  yet  been  fairly  discussed ; 
and  examples  sufficiently  approximating  to  one  another,  either  in  age 
or  style,  are  so  rare  that  its  determination  is  not  easy.  For  that  very 
reason  it  is  the  more  desirable  that  we  should  make  the  most  of  those 
we  have,  and  try  if  from  them  we  can  settle  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  which  architectural  history  has  left  to  be  determined 
with  reference  to  our  future  progress  in  the  art. 
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It  may  at  first  sight  appear  strange  that  any.  form  of  architecture  in 
Syria  should  be  treated  as  a  part  of  that  of  Italy,  but  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  are  so  exceptional  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
the  correctness  of  so  doing.  Gothic  architecture  was  not  a  natural 
growth  in  Palestine,  but  distinctly  an  importation  of  the  Crusaders, 
transplanted  by  them  to  a  soil  where  it  took  no  root,  and  from  which 
it  died  out  when  the  fostering  care  of  Western  protection  was  removed. 
In  this  it  is  only  too  true  a  reflex  of  the  movement  to  which  it  owed 
its  origin.  The  Crusades  furnish  one  of  those  instances  in  the  history 
of  the  world  where  the  conquerors  of  a  nation  have  been  so  numerous 
as  entirely  to  supplant,  for  a  time,  the  native  population  and  the  indi- 
genoiis  institutions  of  the  country.  For  nearly  a  century  Jerusalem 
was  subject  to  kings  and  barons  of  a  foreign  race.  The  feudal  system 
was  imported  entire,  with  its  orders  of  knighthood,  its  "Assises,"  and 
all  the  concomitant  institutions  which  had  grown  up  with  the  feudal 
system  in  Western  Europe.  With  them,  as  a  matter  of  course,  came 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  with  it  the  one  style  of 
architecture  which  they  then  knew,  or  which  was  appropriate  to  their 
form  of  worship. 

The  one  point  which  is  not  at  first  sight  obvious  is,  why  the 
Gothic  style  in  Palestine  should  be  so  essentially  Italian,  with  so  little 
admixture  of  the  styles  prevalent  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Alps. 
It  may  have  been  that  then,  as  now,  the  Italians  settled  loosely  in  the 
land.  We  know  that  the  trade  of  the  Levant  was  at  that  time  in  the 
hands  of  Venice  and  other  Italian  cities,  and  it  is  clear  that  it  was 
easier  to  send  to  Italy  for  artists  and  workmen,  than  to  France  and 
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Germany,  and  much  more  likely  that  an  Italian  wotdd  undertake  the 
erection  of  buildings  in  the  East  than  a  Northern  architect,  whose 
ideas  of  Palestine  and  its  ways  must  have  been  extremely  indistinct. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  little  in  the  Gothic  architecture  of  Palestine 
either  as  regards  arrangement  or  details — except  the  plan  of  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre — which  would  excite  attention  as  singular  if 
found  in  the  South  of  Italy  or  Sicily ;  and  as  little  that  would  not 
seem  out  of  place  if  found  on  our  side  of  the  Alps. 

Holy  Sepulchre. 

The  principal  building  erected  by  the  Crusaders  in  Palestine  was, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre — the  de- 
liverance of  which  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels  was  the  object  of 
that  wonderful  outburst  of  national  enthusiasm. 

For  a  century  or  more  before  the  Crusades  the  Christians  had  been 
debarred  from  approaching  the  sacred  dome  erected  by  Constantine 
over  the  holy  rock  which  still  contains  the  cave — the  "  salutary  monu- 
ment of  our  Saviour's  resurrection,"  ^  and  had  been  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  a  teipporary  church  of  very  moderate  pretensions 
erected  in  their  own  quarter  of  the  city.^  In  this  latter  building  the 
Easter  rites  had  been  celebrated  since  the  year  1048 ;  and  when  the 
Crusaders  (in  1099)  achieved  the  unexpected  deliverance  of  the  city 
from  the  Moslem,  it  seemed  to  the  uncritical  intellect  of  the  age  better 
to  retain  the  church  where  it  then  was  than  to  unsettle  the  belief  of 
the  ignorant  by  transferring  it  back  to  its  original  site.  The  "  Dome 
of  the  Rock  " — now  known  to  European  travellers  as  the  **  Mosque  of 
Omar" — which  was  undoubtedly  the  church  which  Constantine  erected 
over  what  he  believed  to  have  been  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ — was 
throughout  the  12th  century  considered  as  equal  in  sanctity  with 
the  church  of  the  Sepulchre,  and  the  veneration  with  which  it  was 
regarded  had,  no  doubt,  considerable  influence  on  the  architecture 
of  the  age. 

When  the  Crusaders  reached  Jerusalem  the  sepulchre  on  the  spot 
where  it  now  stands  appears  to  have  stood  in  a  court  open  to  the  sky,' 
with  five  small  chapels  attached  to  it. 

As  soon  as  their  kingdom  was  sufficiently  consolidated  and  leisure 
afforded  them,  the  Crusaders  set  about  rebuilding  this  church,  appa- 
rently from  its  foundations.  There  is  no  precise  record  of  when  this 
took  place,  but  it  must  have  been  about  the  year  1130.     The  plan 


^  Eusebius,  *  Vita  Constantini,'  Hb.  iii. 
ch.  xxvili. 

•  For  particulars  regarding  the  trans- 
ference   the    reader    is    referred  to  the  I  1102-3),  p.  83. 
Author  0  KfisayB  on  *  The  Ancient  Topo- 


graphy of  Jerusalem/  and  *  The  Sepulchre 
and  the  Teiuple  at  Jerusalem.' 
»  SflBwulf,    *  Peregrinatio,'    Ac.    (a.d. 
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they  decided  npon  fur  thU  purpose  was  both  pleasing  and  appropriate, 
though  entirely  at  variance  with  the  arrangement  of  a  basilica  and 
independent  tomb-house  adopted   by  ConBtantiiio  when   he  erected 
his  sacred  buildings  in  Jerusalem,  some  seven  centuries  before  the 
Crusades.     The  form  of  the  new  buildings  is  now  tolerably  familiar 
to  the  student  of  architecture.     The  earliest  germ  of  it  is  found  in  the 
church  of  St,  George  at  Thessalonica  (Woodcut  No.  877).    It  is 
further  developed  at  Bozrah  (Woodcut  Ko.  871).    It  was  currently 
employed  in  the  North  of  Europe  (Woodcuts  Nos.  554  to  559),  and 
bloomed  into  perfection  at  Cologne  in  the  church  of  St.  Gereon 
(Woodcut    Ko.   506).      It  is    also 
found  at  Little  Maplestead  (Wood- 
cut No.  611),  Zaia  (Woodcut   No. 
814),  and  elsewhere.      In  all  these 
instances  it  consists  of  a  circular 
nave  leading  to  a  rectangular  choir 
terminated  by  an  apse.      Though 
primarily  sepulchral  in  its  origin, 
it  is  used  in  all  these  places  with- 
out any  reference  to  it«  original 
destination,  and  had  become  a  re- 
cognised form  of  Christian  church 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  wor- 
ship.    At  Jerusalem,  however,   it 
was  chosen  because  its  form  recalled 
the  purpose  to  which  it  was  there 
to  be  applied.      The  circular  nave 
again  became  the  receptacle  of  the 
tomb,  and  the  choir  and  its  apse 
were  turned  towards   the  cast   in 
obedience  to  the  Northern  super- 
stition as  respects  orientation. 

Though  containing  so  many  ^li-^^^^^T^^^Mt'^^"' 
objects  of  interest,  the  church  itself 

is  not  large,  measuring  only  245  ft.  long  internally,  exclusive  of  the 
crypt  and  chapel  of  the  Cross,  which  extend  beyond  the  apse  to  the 
eastward  in  such  a  manner  as  entirely  to  preclude  the  idea  of  a  nave 
ever  having  existed  in  that  direction. 

So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  information  which  remains  to  us, 
the  style  (before  the  fire  of  1808,  after  which  the  Rotunda  was  en- 
tirely rebuilt)  was  tolerably  homogeneous  throughout.  The  circular 
part  (dedicated  1149),  which  was  that  first  erected,  was  constructed 
wholly  in  the  round-arched  style.     The  choir  and  apse,  which  were 

>  ■  PiaDic  c  Imngiiii  de'  Bcwri  EdiOzi  di  Tens  Sanla.    Fieronn,  lli09.' 
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not  completed  before  IlfiO,  ehow  the  progress  the  new  style  was  then 
making.  All  the  constructive  archer  in  this  part  of  the  building  are 
jKiiutcd — but  the  decuiative  portions  still  retain  the  circular  form. 

Owing  te  its  situation  and  its  being  so  much  encumbered  b;  other 
buildings,  the  only  part  of  the  exterior  which  makes  any  pretension  to 
ai  chitcctural  magnificence  is  the  southern  double  portal,  erected  appa- 
rently  between  the  years  1 140  and  1 1  GO.  'J'hia  is  a  rich  and  elegant 
example  of  the  stylo  of  ornamentation  prevalent  in  Sicily  and  Southern 
Italy  in  the  1 2th  century,  but  its  moat  elaborate  decoration  is  supplied 
by  two  rich  corn  toes  of 
ulaaeical  date,  built  in  un- 
symmetrically  as  string- 
courses, amongst  details  bo- 
longing  to  the  time  of  the 
Crusades.  From  their  style 
theee  cornices  undoubtedly 
belong  to  the  age  of  Con- 
stantino, and  are  probably 
fragments  of  his  basilica, 
which  had  been  destroyed 
in  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  century  by  El-Hakem, 
and  the  ruins  of  which  must 
have  been  lying  about  at 
the  time  this  church  was  in 
course  of  ei-ection.  At  an 
earlier  age  such  fragments 
would  probably  have  been 
more  extensively  used  up; 
but  in  the  12th  century  the 
architects  had  acquired  con- 
fidence in  themselves  and 
their  own  style,  and  despised 

been  rebuilt,  about  the  year 


^QaS 


a  and 


classical  arrangements  both  in  plat 

The  sepulchre  itself  seems  to 
1555,'  or  at  least  so  thoroughly  repaired  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  its  exact  original  form  may  have  been.  Probably  it  did  not 
differ  materially  from  that  shown  in  the  woodcut,  since  that  resembles 
the  style  of  the  I2th  much  more  than  that  of  the  16th  century.  In 
any  case,  it  furnishes  a  curious  exemplification  of  the  uncritical 
simplicity  of  the  age.  The  walls  were  marble  inside  and  out,  and  in 
some  places  18  in.  or  less  than  2  ft.  in  thickness,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  there  could  be  any  live  rock  between  the  marble  slabs. 

'  Quaresimos, '  Elncidatio,'  U.  p.  38G^ 
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It  would  have  been  so  easy  to  have  made  the  walle  thicker,  or  to 
have  built  them  up  with  rough  unhewn  masses  of  rock!  But  the 
unsuspecting  faith  of  the  Middle  Ages  would  have  been  equally 
willing  to  believe  it  was  rock-cut,  if  told  so,  had  it  been  fashioned 
in  wood  or  in  any  other  Qiat«rial.  It  probably  never  would  have 
been  assumed  that  the  rock  was  there  if  it  were  not  so  difficult  for 
educated  men  in  a  critical  age  to  understand  the  simple  faith  of  dark 
agea.  A  man  must  live  among  people  in  an  early  stage  of  civilisation, 
and  Bee  miracles  performed,  before  he  can  undeistand  what  took  plaoo 
in  Europe  between  the  8th  and  13th  centuries. 

Although  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was,  naturally,  by  far 
the  greatest  work  undertaken  by  the  Crusaders,  there  are  some  six  or 
seven  other  churches  jii  Jerusalem,' 
or  its  immediate  vicinity,  which 
were  erected  during  the  12th  cen- 
tury. The  most  complete  of  these 
at  the  present  day  is  that  of  St. 
Anne — now  in  course  of  thorough 
repair  by  the  French  Government. 
It  is  a  email  church,  112  ft.  long 
by  66  ft,  wide  internally,  divided 
into  three  aisles,  each  terminating 
in  an  apse,  and  covered  with  inter- 
secting vaults,  showing  strongly 
marked  transverse  ribs  of  ihe  usual 
Italian  pattern.  It  has  also  a 
small  dome  on  the  intersection 
between  the  nave  and  transept. 
The  windows  are  small  and  with- 
out tracery.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  coun- 
terpart of  the  usual  Italian  church 
of  the  age.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  Ste.  Marie  la  Grande,  Ste. 
Marie  Latino,  the  Madelaine,  and  ' 
other  churches  which  the  Christians  ] 
built  in  their  quarter  of  the  town, 

during  their  occupation,  to  replace  ™"  '^(f?iS'^^vSii«^>*'*  *'°"'' 

those   of   which   the  Moslems  had 

deprived  them,  and  which  originally  stood  in  the  Haram  area,  in  the 
immediate  proximity  of  the  true  church  of  Constautine. 

One  of  the  most  perfect  churches  of  this  age,  out  of  Jerusalem,  is  that 


I  Ail  tliese  are  carefully  described  and  j  beautiful  work  entitled 'I^Bfiglisesde  la 
delineated  by  Count  de  Vogiie,  in   bia  i  Terra  6ainte,'  rarii.  iSGO. 
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at  Abfi  Qosh — the  ancient  Kirjalh-Jearim  (Woodouta  Nos.  837,  838). 
Externally  it  is  a  I'ectangle,  8G  ft.  by  57  ft.,  with  three  apsee  which  do 
DOt  appear  externally.  Under  the  whole  ia  an  extensive  crypt,  lliough 
Hmall,  it  is  bo  complete,  and  bo  elegant  ia  all  its  details,  that  Jt  would 
be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  a  more  perfect  example  of  the  style.    Aa  it 
now  stands  it  is  very  much  simpler  and  plainer  than  any  Northern 
example  of  the  same  age  would  be;  but  it  originally  depended  on 
painting  for  its  decoration,  and  traces  of  this  may  still  be  seen  on  its 
desecrated  walls.     It 
is  now  used  as  a  cattle- 
shed.     U'he  church  at 
Ramleh  is  one  of  the 
largest,  and  must  ori- 
ginally have  been  one 
of  the  finest,  of  these 
Syrian  churches.      It 
is     now   used     as     a 
mosque,  and  the  cou- 
Boqaent  alteration  of 
its  arrangement,  with 
plaster      and     white- 
wash, have  done  much 
to  destroy  its  architec- 
tural efiect. 

At  Sebaste  thcr« 
IS  one  as  large  as  that 
at  Kamleh — 160  ft  by  80  ft  — and  showing  a  more  completely  de- 
veloped Gothic  Bfjlo  than  those  at  Jerubalem  At  Lydda  there  ie 
another  ver^  similar  in  detail  to  that 
last  mentioned  Though  now  only 
a  fragment  it  is  one  of  singular 
elegance,  and  shows  a  purity  of  detail 
and  arrangement  not  usual  in  Korth- 
ern  churches  of  that  age.  De  Vogiie 
18  of  opinion  that  both  the  last-named 
churches  must  have  been  completed 
before  the  year  1 187.  It  is  hard,  how- 
over,  to  believe  that  an  Italian  Gothic 
style  could  have  attained  that  degree  of  perfection  so  early,  and  if 
the  date  assigned  is  correct  it  is  evident  that  the  pointed  style  was 
developed  earlier  in  the  East  than  in  the  West,  a  circumstance  which 
from  our  knowledge  of  what  had  happened  in  Armenia  and  elsewhere 
is  by  no  means  improbable. 

The  date  assigned  to  these  churches  is  rendered  more  probable  by 
the  existence  of  a  Gothic  building,  certainly  as  advanced  as  any  of 


EutEDdoTOiiinhit  Lyddi.    (Frem  De  VdrOf  ) 
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those  mentioned,  wiihin  the  enclosure  of  the  mosqne  at  Hebron.  If 
this  was  a  work  of  the  Crusaders  it  must  have  been  built  before  1 187, 
since  the  Christians  never  had  access  to  the  place  after  their  defeat 
at  Tiberias.  If  not  erected  by  them,  we  are  forced  to  as-^ume  that 
the  Moslems,  after  recovering  possession  of  the 
sepulchres  of  the  Patriarchs,  employed  some 
Christian  renegades  or  slaves  to  erect  a  mosque 
on  the  spot,  in  their  own  style  of  architecture. 
This  is,  however,  by  no  means  improbable, 
since  it  is  the  only  Christian  church  (if  it 
be  one)  in  Palestine  which  has  no  apse,  though 
there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  intro- 
ducing three  apses  in  the  same  manner  as  at 
Abu  Gosh  (Woodcut  No.  837),  had  it  been  so 
desired.  It  should  also  bo  remarked  that  the 
thiee  aisles  point  southward  towards  Mecca, 
and  that,  except  in  style,  it  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  mosque.  Both  Christian  and  Maho- 
medan  tradition  are  silent  as  to  its  election, 
so  that  the  determination  of  the  question  must 
depend   on  a  more  careful  examination  than 

has  yet  been  possible.  Whichever  way  it  may  be  decided,  it  is  a 
curious  question.  It  is  either  a  Christian  building  without  the 
arrangement  elsewhere  universally  indispensable,  or  it  is  a  Moslem 
mosque  in  a  Christian  style  of  architecture.  If  the  former,  the  com- 
plete development  of  the  Italian  pointed  style  of  architecture  in  the 
East  must  be  fixed  at  not  less  than  half  a  century  anterior  to  that  in 
the  West.i 


i  ,x,  0  .X  D  .X, 


mmiimfw>^^^m>(f(mm 


841. 


I*lan  of  MoAiine  At  Hebron. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


Tho  Oothk;  portion  is  shjuic-t  LUok. 
the  Jewish  hatri.ed,  end  tlw  MAhome- 
(l«ui  outlined. 


"  For  further  particnlara  regarding  this  i  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem/ by  the  Author, 
building,  see  *  The  Holy  Sepulchre  and  {  Appendix  J. 
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Gonatantine  founds  ConBtantinople   .    .     a.d.  324 
First  Council  of  Nice 325 


I>ATC8. 

Fall  of  Western  Empire a.d.  476 

Justinian  1 527 


Julian  the  Apostate 361  |  Justin  II 665 

Tbeodosius  the  Great 379     Ueracliua 610 

TheodosiuslI 408     The  U^ira 622 

Marcian 450  ' 


The  term  Byzantine  has  of  late  years  been  so  loosely  and  incorrectly 
used— especially  by  French  writers  on  architecture— that  it  is  now 
extremely  difficult  to  restrict  it  to  the  only  style  to  w^hich  it  really 
belongs.  Wherever  a  certain  amount  of  coloured  decoration  is  em- 
ployed, or  a  peculiar  form  of  carving  found,  the  name  Byzantine  is 
applied  to  churches  on  the  Rhine  or  in  France ;  although  no  similar 
ornaments  are  found  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  though  no  connection 
can  be  traced  between  the  builders  of  the  Western  churches  and  the 
architects  of  Byzantium,  or  the  countries  subject  to  her  sway. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  term  ought  only  to  be  applied  to  the  style  of 
architecture  which  arose  in  Byzantium  and  the  East  after  Constantine 
transferred  the  government  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  that  city.  It  is 
especially  the  style  of  the  Greek  Church  as  contradistinguished  from 
that  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  ought  never  to  be  employed  for  any- 
thing beyond  its  limits.  The  only  obstacle  to  confining  it  to  this 
definition  occurs  between  the  ages  of  Constantine  and  Justinian.  Up 
to  the  reign  of  the  last-named  monarch  the  separation  between  the 
two  churches  was  not  complete  or  clearly  defined,  and  the  archi- 
tecture was  of  course  likewise  in  a  state  of  transition,  sometimes 
inclining  to  one  style,  sometimes  to  the  other.  After  Justinian's 
time,  the  line  may  be   clearly  and   sharply   drawn,   and   it  would 
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therefore  be  extremely  convenient  if  the  term  "  Greek  architecture " 
could  be  used  for  the  style  of  the  Greek  Church  from  that  time  to  the 
present  day. 

If  that  term  be  inadmissible,  the  term  "Sclavonic"  might  be 
applied,  though  only  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Gothic  style  could 
be  designated  as  Teutonic.  Both,-  however,  imply  ethnographic  dis- 
tinctions which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  sustain.  The  term  "  Gothic  ** 
happily  avoids  these,  and  so  would  "  Greek,"  but  for  the  danger  of  its 
being  confounded  with  "  Grecian,"  which  is  the  proper  name  for  the 
classical  style  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  If  the  employment  of  either  of 
these  terms  is  deemed  inadvisable,  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  the 
style  into  Old  and  New  Byzantine— the  first  comprehending  the  three 
centuries  of  transition  that  elapsed  from  Constantino  to  the  Persian 
war  of  Heraclius  and  the  rise  of  the  Mahomedan  power,  which  entirely 
changed  the  face  of  the  Eastern  Empire, — the  second,  or  Neo-Byzan- 
tine,  including  all  those  forms  which  were  practised  in  the  East  from 
the  reappearance  of  the  style,  in  or  after  the  8th  century,  till  it  was 
superseded  by  the  Renaissance. 

Thus  divided,  the  true,  or  Old  Byzantine,  style  would  be  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  Homanesque.  As  explained  in  a  former  chapter 
(vol.  i.  p.  400)  that  style  was  a  transition  from  the  classical  Boman  to 
the  styles  adopted  by  the  Barbarians,  the  old  style  having  died  out 
about  the  age  of  Gregory  the  Great  (a.d.  600).  An  exactly  similar 
process  went  on  in  the  East,  and  culminated  in  the  erection  of  Sta. 
Sophia  (a.d.  532-558) :  the  difference  being  that  during  this  age  the 
Western  Empire  was  in  a  state  of  decay,  ending  in  a  dibade  from 
which  the  Gothic  style  practically  emerged  only  some  four  centuries 
later.  The  Eastern  Empire,  on  the  contrary,  was  during  that  time 
progressively  forming  itself;  and  did  form  a  style  of  its  own  of  singular 
beauty  and  perfection,  which  it  left  to  its  Sclavonic  successors  to  use 
or  abuse  as  their  means  or  tastes  dictated.  The  Western  Empire  was 
not  in  a  position  to  form  a  style  so  early,  and  the  creation  of  one  was 
reserved  till  after  the  revival  in  the  11th  century. 

Though  the  styles  of  the  East  and  the  West  became  afterwards 
so  distinctly  separate,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  during 
the  age  of  transition  (324-530)  no  clear  line  of  demarcation  can  be 
traced.  Constantinople,  Rome,  and  Ravenna  were  only  principal 
cities  of  one  empire,  throughout  the  whole  of  which  the  people  were 
striving  simultaneously  to  convert  a  Pagan  into  a  Christian  style,  and 
working  from  the  same  basis  with  the  same  materials.  Prior  to  the 
age  of  Constantino  one  style  pervaded  the  whole  empire.  The  buildings 
at  Palmyra,  Jerash,  or  Baalbec,  Nice  or  Merida,  are  barely  distin- 
guishable from  those  of  the  capital,  and  the  problem  of  how  the 
Pagan  style  could  be  best  converted  to  Christian  uses  was  the  same 
for  all.     The  consequence  is,  that   if  we  were  at  present  writing  a 
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history  which  stopped  with  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century,  the  only 
philosophical  mode  of  treating  the  question  would  be  to  consider  the 
style  as  one  and  indivisible  for  that  period ;  but  as  the  separation  was 
throughout  steadily,  though  almost  imperceptibly,  making  its  way, 
and  gradually  became  fixed  and  permanent,  it  will  be  found  more  con- 
venient to  assume  the  separation  from  the  beginning.  This  method 
will  no  doubt  lead  to  some  repetition,  but  that  is  a  small  inconvenience 
compared  with  the  amount  of  clearness  obtained.  At  the  same  time, 
if  any  one  were  writing  a  history  of  Byzantine  architecture  only,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  include  Ravenna,  and  probably  Venice  and  some 
other  towns  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  in  the  Eastern  division.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  a  history  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Romanesque  styles,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  omit  the  churches  at  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  or 
Salonica,  and  elsewhere  in  the  East.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
necessary  to  draw  an  arbitrary  line  somewhere  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
the  western  limits  of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  of  Russia  will  answer 
every  practical  purpose.  Eastward  of  this  line  every  country  in  which 
the  Christian  religion  at  any  time  prevailed  may  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  Byzantine  province. 

During  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  style  (324-622)  it  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  the  whole  Christian  East  as  one  architectural 
province.  When  our  knowledge  is  more  complete,  it  may  be  possible 
to  separate  it  into  several,  but  at  present  we  are  only  beginning  to 
see  the  steps  by  which  the  style  grew  up,  and  are  still  very  far  from 
the  knowledge  requisite  for  such  limitations,  even  if  it  should  here- 
after be  discovered  that  a  sufficient  number  exist.  All  the  great 
churches  with  which  Constantino  and  his  immediate  successors 
adorned  their  new  capital  have  perished.  Like  the  churches  at 
Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  they  were  probably  consti-ucted  with 
wooden  roofs  and  even  wooden  architraves,  and  thus  soon  became 
a  prey  to  the  fiames  in  that  most  combustible  of  capitals.  Christian 
architecture  has  been  entirely  swept  oflF  the  face  of  the  earth  at 
Antioch,  and  very  few  and  imperfect  vestiges  are  found  of  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia  Minor.  Still,  the  recent  researches  of  De  Vogu6  in 
Northern  Syria,*  and  of  Texier  in  Salonica^  show  how  much  unex 
pected  wealth  still  remains  to  be  explored,  and  in  a  few  years  more 
this  chapter  of  our  history  may  assume  a  shape  as  much  more  complete 
than  what  is  now  written,  as  it  excels  what  we  were  compelled  to  be 
content  with  when  the  Handbook  was  published,  1855. 

Since  therefore,  under  present  circumstances,  no  ethnographic 
treatment  of  the  subject  seems  feasible,  the  clearest  mode  of  presenting 
it  will  probably  be  to  adopt  one  purely  technical. 


1  *  Syrie  Centrale :  Architecture  civile  et 
religieuse  du  I"  an  VII"'  Siecle.  Par  le 
Comte  Melchior  de  Vogti^/  The  plates  are 


complete,  the  text  still  unpublished. 

*  *  Byzantine  Architecture,*  by  Texier 
and  Pullan.    Folio,  London,  1864. 
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For  this  purpose  it  will  be  found  convenient,  first,  to  separate  the 
Keo-Byzantine  style  from  the  older  division,  which,  in  order  not  to 
multiply  terms,  may  be  styled  the  Byzantine  par  excellence ;  the  first 
chapter  extending  from  Constantino,  324,  to  the  Hejira,  622;  and 
the  second  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  reference  to  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  first  division, 
it  is  proposed  to  treat — 

First,  of  churches  of  the  basilican  or  rectangular  forms,  subdividing 
them  into  those  having  wooden,  and  those  having  stone  roofs. 

Secondly,  to  describe  circular  churches  in  the  same  manner,  sub- 
dividing them  similarly  into  those  with  wooden  roofs,  and  those  with 
stone  roofs  or  true  domes. 

This  subdivision  will  not  be  necessary  in  speaking  of  the  Neo- 
Byzantine  churches,  since  they  all  have  stone  roofs  and  true  domes. 

With  regard  to  civil  or  domestic  architecture  very  little  can  at 
present  be  said,  as  so  little  is  known  regarding  it,  but  we  may  hope 
that,  a  few  years  hence,  materials  will  exist  for  an  interesting  chapter 
on  even  this  branch  of  the  subject. 


VOL.  n.  2  E 
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Basilicas  may  be  suUlivideil  into  two  classes— that  in  which  the 
nftve  is  divided  from  the  sido-aiulcs  by  pillars,  carrying  either  entabla- 
tiires  or  arches,  as  the  most  purely  Iforaanesque— and  that  which  has 
piers  supporting  arches  only,  and  is  tnineitiraia!  lx;tween  the  first  style 
and  the  more  original  forms  which  were  elaborated  out  of  it. 

Of  the  former  class  one  of  the  moBt  authentic  and  perfect  ia  that 
erected  at  Bethlehem  by  Helena,  tlie  mother  of  Constantitie,  in  front 
of  the  cavo  of  the 
Nativity.  The  nave 
seems  to  bo  a  nearly 
unaltered  example  of 
this  age,  with  tho  ad* 
.  vantage  over  tho  con- 
temporary churches 
at  Rome,  that  all  its 
pillars  and  their  capi- 
tals wore  made  for 
tho  placee  they  occupy, 
whereby  the  whole 
possessea  a  complete- 
ness and  juKtnees  of 
proportion  not  found 
•jy^|S|B  na  in  *''«  metropolis.    Its 

a    "  '  ijUi^W'^suMi-  w4-^:tfS^  dimensions,      though 

84!.    Church  of  the  N«ivil)^.l  BMhlph™.^^(F™n,  Kcmartlnr,  Bufficiont       for      effect, 

are  not  large,  being 
intomalJy  103  ft.  across,  by  215  ft.  east  and  west.  The  choir  with 
its  three  apses  does  not  scorn  to  be  part  of  the  original  arrangement, 
but  to  have  been  added  by  Jnstinian  when  he  renovated — Eutychiiis 
says  rebuilt— the  church.  My  impression  is  that  a  detached  circular 
building,  external  to  the  basilica,  originally  contained  the  entrance 
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to  the  cave.     The  ficscoes  were  added  apparently  in  the  llth  or  12th 
century.' 

One  of  the  principal  points  of  interest  connected  with  this  church 
is,  that  it  enables  us  to  realise  the  description  Eusebins  gives  \ib  of 
the  basilica  which  Constantino  erected  at  Jerusalem  Jn  honour  of  the 
Resurrection.     Like  this  church  it  was  fivo-aifiled,  hut  hail  galleries. 


g  bj  CitJwrwood.    OrlglnsllJ  pnhll»h«)  In 


and,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  ground,  the  south  gallery  was  on 
a  level  with  the  ground  outside,  as  wa«  the  case  with  the  churchea 
of  San  Lorenzo  and  Sta.  Agneso  at  Home.  The  apae  also  was  on 
a  larger  scale  than  could  well  have  been  posaible  in  the  Bethlehem 
church,  and  adorned  with  twelve  pillars,  symbolical  of  Ihe  Apostles. 

'  DcVo-lie, 'figliBeMclelnTerrePsiiito'  p.  101. 
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Of  this  building  notliing   now   remaiuB  above  gronnd'    but   its 
.  portal,   now  known  as 

--  ■  ""   '    ■  the  Golden   Gateway.* 

This,  liowever,  is  ex- 
tremely interesting  aa 
an  example  of  the  style  of 
the  age,  when  practised 
where  ancient  materials 
were  not  available  to 
1)0  worked  up  in  its 
design.  Both  exter- 
nally and  internally  it 
preserves  all  the  ele- 
lueuts  of  transition  be- 
844.  GoM«iG<ite«nj(nMsid.^).  (From  ■  Hiatagnpb.}  tween  a  horizontal  tra- 
l>eate  stylo,  like  the 
classical  Itoman,  and  an  arcuat«  §tyle,  which  Christian  architecture 
became  immediately  after  its  datc.^ 

Thessalonica. 
As  before  mentioned,  it  is  to  Constantinople,  or  Alexandria,  or 
Antioch,  that  wo  should  naturally  look  to  supply  ua  with  examples  of 
the  style  of  tlio  early  transition,  but  as  these  fail,  it  is  to  I'heesalonica 
alone — in  bo  far  as  wo  now  know — that  we  can  turn.  In  that  city  tliere 
arc  two  ancient  examples.  One,  now  known  as  the  Eski  Juiua  or  old 
mosque  (  Woodcut  No.8i5),  may  belong  to  the  5th  century,  though  there 
are  no  very  exact  data  by  which  to  fix  its  age.  It  consists  of  a  nave, 
measuring,  exclusive  of  narthex  and  liema,  93  ft.  across  by  120  ft. — 
very  much  the  proportion  of  the  Bethlehem  church,  but  having  only 
three  aisles,  the  centre  one  48  ft,  in  width.  The  other  church,  thatof 
St.  Demetrius,  is  larger,  but  less  simple.  It  is  fivo-aisled,  has  two 
internal  transepts,  and  various  adjuncts.     Altogether  it  seems  a  con- 

'  In  1868  Captain  Warren  made  a  dig-  i  *  II  nowseema  to  be  generHllyndmittwI, 
cover;  on  the  north  tide  of  the  plntfnnn  i  even  hy  tljOBc  most  oppotied  lo  ni;  views 
OD  vfhich  tlie  Dome  of  the  Ei^ok  Blende,  |  in  this  matter,  that  this  gatewuy  vas 
whioli  seenifl  lo  settle  the  quchtioii.  In  |  erected  for  fcsUl  piirposeB  by  Christians 
an  excaratioii  tliere  be  found  aoveral  between  thu  agon  of  Cunstoiitiae  and 
piers  cut  in  tbe  rook.nitharchcabetveen  i  Jiutiiiinn  (De  Vogiie  tays  Slh  to  Glh 
tbem,  exaclty  on  the  epot  and  at  the  century),  but  no  one  baa  ventured  lo  an^- 
depth  at  which  we  would  expect  to  Snd  geet  by  wlioin  or  for  what  purpose.  Till 
the  BubBtruoture  of  tbe  bauilica,  from  i  tliey  cnii  do  » they  l:ave  no  loeta  elandi 
EosebiuB'  description.  The  exploration  i  in  tbe  argument  at  to  tbe  age  cr  destiua- 
bas  not  beon  followad  up.  Whenever  i  tion  of  thcBc  buildings. 
it  ia,  it  will  settle  the  whole  question  one  [  •  For  further  porlioulara  see' The  Holy 
woy  or  the  other.  (Sue  '  Recovery  of  Sepulrbre  and  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,' 
JenuiiIeDi,  London,'  1871,  p.  216.)  ,  by  the  Author.    Hurray,  1865. 
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siderable  advance  towards  the  more  complicated  form  of  a  Christian 
church.  Both  these  churches  have  capacious  galleries,  running  above 
the  side-aisles,  and  probably  devoted  to 
the  accommodation  of  the  women.  The 
date  of  St.  Demetrius  is  most  probably 
among  the  first  years  of  the  6th  century.^ 
The  general  ordinance  of  the  pillars  will 
be  understood  from  the  woodcut  (No. 
847).  Generally  they  are  placed  on  ele- 
vated bases  or  stools,  like  those  at  Spa-  | 
latro  and  in  the  Dome  of  the  Eock  at 
Jerusalem,  and  all  have  a  block  above 
the  capital,  which  in  the  Jerusalem  ex- 
ample represents  the  architrave,  but  has 
here  become  an  essential  feature  placed 

on  the  capital  to  support  the  springing  '!JJiJl,'?d-'^,„'^*^^l?oft^^rta. 
of  the  arch.     In  this  form  it  is  found 

very  generally  between  the  age  of  Constantine  and  Justinian,  but 
after  his  reign  it  fell  into  disuse.     This  is  not  surprising,  as  it  is  far 


846.    St.  Demotriitfl,  Thessalonica.     (From 
Texier  and  Pullan.)    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  inch. 


847.    Arches  in  St.  Demetrius  at  Thessalonica, 
A.D.  500  to  620. 


from  being  agreeable,  though  just  such  a  characteristic  as  generally 
occurs  in  ages  of  transition. 

So  far  as  we  now  know,  there  is  only  one  church  of  this  class 
at  Constantinople — that  known  as  St.  John  Studios, — a  three-aisled 


'  The  particulars  for  these  churches 
are  taken  from  Texier  and  Pullan's 
splendid  work  on  Byzantine  architecture, 
published  by  Day,  18G4 ;  but,  as  will  be 


seen,  I  differ  essentially  from  the  authors 
as  to  the  dates  of  the  building^  they 
describe. 
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basilica,  125  ft.  long  by  86  ii 
to  be  tolerably  well  ascertaiued 


width  externally.  Ita  date  appears 
A.D.  463,  and  from  this  circum- 
etance,  aa  well  aa  ite  being  in 
tlie  metropolis,  it  shows  less  de- 
viiktion  from  the  classical  type 
than  the  provincial  examples  just 
quoted.  The  lower  range  of 
Golumna  supporting  the  gallery 
still  retain  the  classical  outline 
and  support  a  horizontal  enta- 
blature ;  Woodcut  No.  848);  the 
upper  supporting  arches  have 
very  little  resemblance  to  the 
classical  type,  and  are  wanting 
in  the  architrave  block,  which 
in  fact  never  seems  to  havo  beeu 
admired  in  tho  capital. 


e 


^ 


a. 


PlUir  Id  Cbnrcli  of  St.  John.  OiDsi 


Syria  i 


)  Asia  Mi.toc. 


Tho  country  where — so  far 
at  least  as  we  at  present  know 
— the  Byzantine  Basilica  was 
principally  developed  was  North- 
ern Syria.  Already  in  De  Vogiie's 
work,6ven  in  its  incomplete  stute, 
some  dozen  churches  are  indi- 
cated having  tho  aisles  divided 
from  the  naves  by  pillars  sup- 
porting arches.  One  of  these 
only — that  at  Soiieideh^has  five 
aisles,  all  the  rest  three.    Almost 


aisies,  ail  mie  resi  lorce.    Almost 
all  havo  plain  semicircular  upsoa,  sometimes  only  seen  internally,  like 


those  mentioned  in  the  first  volume  (i>age  40^),  but  sometimes  also 
projecting,  as  was  afterwai-ds  universally  the  fashion.     Two  at  least 
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have  square  terminations  (Kefr  Kileh  and  Behioh),  bnt  this  seeiuB 
exceptional.  Most  of  them  are  almost  the  size  of  onr  ordinary 
parish  chtirches — 100  ft.  by  60,  or  thereabouts-and  all  belong  to 
the  three  centuries— the  4lh,  5th,  and  6th-  of  -which  this  chapter 
OBjwcially  treats. 

ITie  church  at  Baqnoza  may  serve  as  a  type  of  the  clags  both  in 
plan  and  section  (Woodcuts  Kos.  849,  850),  Its  dimensions  externally 
are  60  ft.  by  lOo;  and  besides  the  narthoK— not  shown  in  the  section 


— it  has  four  lateral  porches.  It  has  also  two  square  chapels  or 
vestries  at  the  end  of  the  aisles — an  arrangement  almost  universal  in 
these  churches. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  group,  however,  is  that  of  St,  Simeon 
Stylites,  at  Eelat  Seman,  about  20  miles  east  of  Antioch.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  very  considerable,  being  330  ft.  long,  north  and  south,  and, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  300  ft.  east  and  west,  across  what  may  be  called 
the  transepts.     The  centre  is  occupied  by  a  great  octagon,  93  ft.  across. 
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on  a  rock  in  the  centre  of  which  the  pillar  of  that  eccentric  eaiat 
originally  stood,  Thia  apparently  waa  never  ruofed  over,  but  stood 
always  exix«ed  to  the  air  of  heaven.' 

The  greater  part  of  the  conveatnal  buildings  belonging  to  this 
church  still  remain  in  a  state  of  oompletcness,— a  fact  which  will  bo 
startling  to  those  who  are  not  aware  how  many  of  tho  great  rcHgiona 
eBtablishnieutfl  of  Syiia  still  stand  entire,  wanting  only  the  roofs, 
which  were  apparently  the  only  parts  constructed  of  wood. 

The  whole  of  the  buildings  at  Kelat  Seman  seem  to  have  been  ooia- 
plcteU  within  the  limits  of  the  5th  century,  and  not  to  have  been 
touched  or  altered  since  they  were  deserted,  apparently  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Mahomedan  irruption  in  the  7th  oenturj-.  The  most 
curious  point  is  that  such  a  building  should  have  remained  so  lung 
in  such  a  situation,  unknown  to  the  Western  world ;  for  the  notices 
hitherto  published  have  been  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme. 
But  wo  now  know  that  when  all  the  details  are  made  public,  they  wilt 
form  by  far  the  most  valuable  contribution  yet  offered  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  architecture  of  that  age. 

In  the  same  province  we  find  also  the  earliest  examples  of  the  use 
of  pier  arches  in  a  church  to  separate  the  nave  from  the  aisles.  These 
scorn  to  have  been  currently  used  in 
Noitbem  Syria  in  the  6th  century, 
though  not  found  in  the  West  —  at 
least  not  used  in  the  same  manner 
—  for  several  centuries  later.  Gene- 
rally three  suih  arches  only  were  em- 
sM.  iianof (ruurcu ai^Rouheibi.  plojcd  in  tto  length   of    tho    nave, 

and  they  consequently  left  the  floor 
so  open  and  free,  that  it  is  very  questionable  if  in  churches  of 
limited  dimensions  tho  introduction  of  a  much  larger  number  by  the 


.    (From  Da  VorW.)    Scnle  iO  tt.  tt 


Moiuljulciii,  tlioiigh  under  50  R.  square,  |  ammgi'ineiit. 
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Gothic  architects  was  an  improvement.  Taking  it- altogether,  it  is 
probable  that  such  a  church  as  that  at  Houheiha  (Woodcut  No.  853) 
would,  if  literally  reproduced,  make  a  better  and  cheaper  church 
for  an  English  parish  than  the  Mediaeval  models  we  are  so  fond  of 
copying.  A  considerable  amount  of  perspective  effect  is  obtained  by 
throwing  two  tran verso  arches  across  the  nave,  dividing  it  into  three 
compartments,  each  including  four  windows  in  the  clerestory ;  and  the 
whole  design  is  simple  and  solid  in  a  degree  seldom  surpassed  in 
buildings  of  its  class.  Its  dimensions  are  63  ft.  by  150  over  all 
externally. 

In  many  of  these  churches  the  tranverse  arches  of  the  nave  are 
omitted ;  and  when,  as  at  Kalb  Louzeh (Woodcut  No.  855), the  clerestory 
is  accentuated  by  roofing  shafts,  the   same 

effect     of    perspective     is     obtained    by    other        I     L:r::::«t:::::»:::::J 

means,   and  perhaps    as  successfully.     It  is     y  ^ 

very     interesting,     however,     to     find     that    as         r>  :::::«:r:::«::::::^ 

early  as  the  6th  century  the  architects  were  *""^"  "^^  ^^«* 
thoughtfully  feeling  their  way  towards  those  """i,  JJ^  ^,  ""."J^.  ^\  ««>" 
very  principles  of  design  which  many  cen- 
turies afterwards  enabled  the  Gothic  architects  to  produce  their  most 
succes.sful  effects.  The  introduction  of  four  windows  over  each  great 
arch,  and  of  a  roofing-shaft  between  each  to  support  the  beams  of 
the  roof,  was  a  happy  thought,  and  it  is  wonderful  it  was  so  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of  afterwards. 

It  is  probable  that  the  apse  (Woodcut  No.  855)  was  originally 
adorned  with  paintings  or  mosaics,  or  at  least  that  it  was  intended  it 
should  be  so  ornamented  ;  but  even  as  it  is,  it  is  so  well  proportioned 
to  the  size  of  the  church,  and  to  its  position,  and  so  appropriately 
ornamented,  that  it  is  better  than  most  of  those  found  in  Boman 
basilicas ;  and,  for  a  small  church,  is  a  more  dignified  receptacle  for 
the  altar  than  either  the  French  chevet  or  the  English  chancel. 

Did  our  limits  admit  of  it,  it  would  be  not  only  pleasant  but  in- 
structive to  dwell  longer  on  this  subject ;  for  few  parts  of  our  inquiry 
can  be  more  interesting  than  to  find  that,  as  early  as  the  6th  century, 
the  Eoman  basilica  had  been  converted  into  a  Christian  church, 
complete  in  all  its  details,  and — internally  at  least— in  a  style 
of  architecture  as  consistent  and  almost  as  far  removed  from  its 
classical  prototype  as  the  Mediaeval  Gothic  itself. 

Externally,  too,  the  style  was  becoming  independent  of  classical 
models,  though  hardly  in  the  same  degree.  The  porches  of  the  churches 
were  generally  formed  in  two  storeys,  the  lower  having  a  large  central 
arch  of  admission,  the  upper  consisting  of  a  colonnade  which  partially 
hid,  while  it  supported,  an  open  screen  of  windows  that  admitted  a 
flood  of  light  into  the  nave  just  in  the  position  where  it  was  most  effec- 
tive.    Without  glass  or  mullions  such  a  range  of  windows  must  have 
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api>cared  weak,  and  would  have  admitted  rain ;  but  when  sheltered 
by  a  screen  of  pillars,  it  was  botli  conveuient  and  artistic. 


lighting  is  better  illustrated  at  Babonda,  where  it  is 
employed  in  its  simplest  form.  No  light  is  admitted 
to  the  chajHil  except  through  one  great  semicircular 
window  over  the  entrance,  and  this  is  protected  ex- 
tcinally  by  a  screen  of  columns.  This  mode  of 
introducing  light,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  was 
common  in  India  at  this  age,  and  earlier,  all  the 
Chaitya  caves  being  lighted  in  the  same  manner; 
and  for  ai  tistic  effect  it  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
any  other  which  has  yet  been  invented.  The  light 
is  high,  and  behind  the  worshipper,  and  thrown 
direct  on  the  altar,  or  principal  part  of  the  church, 
buildings  it  could  hardly  be  applied,  but  for  smaller 


i  it  is  singularly  effective. 
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The  external  ofloct  of  these  buildings  though  Dot  bo  original  as 
the  interior,  is  fltill  very  far  removed  from  the  claseical  tjrpe,  and 
presents  a  variety  of  outlino  and 
detail  very  different  from  the  sim- 
plicity  of  a  Pagan  temple.  One 
of  the  most  complete  is  that  at 
Tourmanim  (Woodcut  No,  858), 
though  that  at  Ealh  Louzeh  is 
nearly  as  perfect,  but  simpler  in 
detail.  For  a  church  of  the  6th 
century  it  is  wonderful  how  many 
elements  of  later  buildings  it  sug- 
gests; oven  the  western  towers 
sc-em  to  bo  indicated,  and,  except 
Iho  four  columns  of  the  gallery, 
there  is  very  littlo  to  recall  the  ^ 
style  out  of  which  it  arose. 

'J"here  are  considerable  remains 
of  a  woodon  roofed  basilica  at  I'er- 
camuB,  which  may  be  even  older     '*'■     KLovBikm  of  olbpci  ni  Bai»ud«. 

"  ''  (From  TV  ViiicOS.) 

than  thosejuatdescribed;  but  having 


been  built  in  brick,  and  only  faced  with  stone — tho  whole  of  which 
is  gone— it  is  difficult  to  feel  sure  of  the  character  of  it«  details  and 
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mouldings.  It  had  galleries  on  either  side  of  the  nave,  bnt  how  these 
were  supported  or  framed  is  not  clear.  It  may  have  been  by  wooden 
posts  or  marble  pillars,  and  these  would  have  either  decayed  or  been 
removed.  The  two  square  calcidica  or  vestries,  which  in  the  Syrian 
churches  terminate  the  side-aisles,  are  here  placed  externally  like 
transepts,  and  beyond  them  are  two  circular  buildings  with  domical 
roofs  and  square  apses.  What  their  use  was  is,  however,  doubtful.  In 
fact,  we  know  so  little  of  the  architecture  of  that  age  in  Asia  Minor 
that  this  building  stands  quite  exceptionally;  and  very  little  use 
can  be  made  of  it,  either  as  throwing  light  on  other  buildings,  or  as 
receiving  illustration  from  their  peculiarities.  But  seeing  how  much 
has  been  effected  in  this  direction  of  late,  we  may  fully  hope  that  this 
state  of  isolation  will  not  long  remain. 


859. 


Clinrch  at  Pergamus.    (From  a  Plan  by  Ed.  Falkener,  Esq.)    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


One  other  church  of  the  4th  century  is  known  to  exist — at  Kisibin. 
It  is  a  triple  church,  the  central  compartment  being  the  tomb  of  the 
founder,  the  first  Armenian  bishop  of  the  place.  Though  much  ruined, 
it  still  retains  the  mouldings  of  its  doorways  and  windows  as  perfect 
as  when  erected,  the  whole  being  of  fine  hard  stone.  These  aie  iden- 
tical in  style  with  the  buildings  of  Diocletian  at  Spalatro,  and  those 
of  Constantino  at  Jerusalem ;  and  as  their  date  is  well  known,  they 
will,  when  published,  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  information 
we  now  possess  regarding  the  architecture  of  this  period. 


Churches  with  Stone  Roofs. 

All  the  buildings  above  described — with  the  exception  of  the  chapel 
at  Babouda — ^have  wooden  roofs,  as  was  the  case  generally  with  the 
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basilicas  and  the  temples  of  the  classical  age.  The  Romans,  however, 
had  huilt  temples  with  aisles  and  vaulted  them  as  early  as  the  age 
of  Augustus,  as  at  Ntmea,  for  instance  (Woodcut  No,  189),  and  they 
had  roofed  their  largest  basilicas  and  baths  with  intersecting  vaults. 
We  should  not  therefoie  feel  surprised  if  the  Christians  sometimes 
attempted  the  same  thing  in  their  rectangular  churches,  more  espe- 
cially as  the  dome  was  always  a  favourite  mode  of  roofing  circular 
buildings  ;  and  the  problem  which  the  Hyzantine  architects  of  the  day 
set  themselves  to  solve  was  —as  we  shall  presently  see  -  how  to  fit  a 
circular  dome  of  masonry  to  a  rectangular  building. 

One  of  the  earliest  examples  of  a  stone-roofed  church  is  that  at 
Tafkha  in  the  Hauran.     It  is  probably  of  the  age  of  Constantine, 


BU.    RKtion  un  C  D,  Tilkba.  HS.    Half  Front  Etevitlon,  Tdkhi. 

Scile  SD  ft.  to  I  In. 

though  as  likely  to  bo  before  his  time  as  after  it.  Its  date,  however, 
is  not  of  very  great  importance,  as  its  existence  does  not  prove  that 
the  form  was  adopted  from  choice  by  the  Christiana  :  the  truth  being 
that,  in  the  country  where  it  is  found,  wood  was  never  used  as  a 
building  material.  All  the  buildings,  both  domestic  and  public,  are 
composed  wholly  of  stone — the  only  available  material  for  the  purpose 
which  the  country  afforded.  In  consequence  of  this,  when  that  tide 
of  commercial  prosperity  which  rose  under  the  Boman  rule  flowed 
across  the  country  from  the  Euphrates  valley  to  the  Mediterranean, 
the  inhabitants  had  recourse  to  a  new  mode  of  construction,  which 
was  practically  a  new  style  of  architecture.  This  consisted  in  the 
employment  of  arches  instead  of  beams.  'Jliese  were  placed  so  near 
one  another  that  flat  stones  could  be  Inid  side  by  side  from  arch  to 
arch.     Over  these  a  layer  of  concrete  was  spread,  and  a  roof  was  thus 
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formed  so  indestructible  that  whole  towns  remain  perfect  to  the 
present  day,  as  originally  constructed  in  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.* 

One  example  must  suffice  to  explain  this  curious  mode  of  construc- 
tion. The  church  at  Tafkha  is  50  ft.  square,  exclusive  of  the  apse. 
It  is  spanned  by  four  arches,  7  ft.  6  in.  apart.  On  each  side  are 
galleries  of  fiat  slabs  resting  on  brackets,  as  shown  in  Woodcuts  Nos. 
860,  862,  which  again  are  supported  by  smaller  transverse  arches. 
At  one  side  is  a  tower,  but  this  is  roofed  wholly  by  bracketing,  as  if 
the  architect  feared  the  thrust  of  the  arch  even  at  that  height. 

I'he  defect  of  this  arrangement  as  an  architectural  expedient  is  the 
extreme  frequency  of  the  piers,  8  or  10  feet  being  the  greatest  distance 
practicable ;  but  as  a  mechanical  expedient  it  is  singularly  ingenious. 
More  internal  space  is  obtained  with  a  less  expenditure  of  material 
and  danger  from  thrust  than  from  any  mode  of  construction — wholly 
of  stone — that  we  are  acquainted  with ;  and  with  a  little  practice  it 
might  no  doubt  be  much  improved  upon.  The  Indian  architects,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  attempted  the  same  thing,  but  set  about  it  in 
a  diametrically  opposite  way.  They  absolutely  refused  to  employ  the 
arch  under  any  circumstances,  but  bracketed  forward  till  the  space  to 
be  covered  was  so  limited  that  a  single  stone  would  reach  across.  By 
this  means  they  were  enabled  to  roof  spaces  20  or  25  ft.  span  without 
arches,  which  is  about  the  interval  covered  with  their  aid  at  Tafkha.^ 

Another  circumstance  which  renders  these  Hauran  examples  in- 
teresting to  the  architectural  student  is  that  they  contain  no  trace  or 
reminiscence  of  wooden  construction  or  adornment,  so  apparent  in 
almost  every  other  style.  In  Lycia  it  is  absurdly  so.  In  Kgypt,  in 
Greece,  in  India,  in  Persia — everywhere,  in  fact — we  can  trace  back 
the  principal  form  of  decoration  to  a  wooden  original ;  here  alone  all 
is  lithic,  and  it  is  probably  the  only  example  of  the  sort  that  the  whole 
history  of  architecture  affords. 

If  there  are  any  churches  in  the  Byzantine  province  of  the  age  of 
which  we  are  treating,  whose  naves  are  roofed  by  intersecting  vaults, 
they  have  not  yet  been  described  in  any  accessible  work ;  but  great 
tunnel- vaults  have  been  introduced  into  several  with  efiect.  One  such 
is  found  at  Hierapolis,  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia  (Woodcut  No.  864). 
It  is  divided  by  a  bold  range  of  piers  into  three  aisles,  the  centre  one 


*  A  great  deal  of  very  irrelevant  matter 
lias  been  written  about  these  "  giant 
Gities  of  Bu&han/  as  if  their  age  were 
a  matter  of  doubt.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Hauran  which  can  by  any  possi- 
bility date  before  the  time  of  Roman 
supremacy  in  the  country.  The  very 
earliest  now  oxi^ting  are  [irobably  sub- 


sequent to  Ihe  destruction  of  Jirusalem 
by  'ntus. 

-  The  constructive  dimensions  of  tlie 
porch  at  Chilumbrum  (further  on)  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  this  church :  both 
have  flat  stone  roofs,  but  in  the  Indian, 
though  a  much  more  modern  example, 
there  is  no  arch. 
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having  a  dear   width  of  45  ft.  6  in.     The  internal  ilimonsione  of 

the  church  are  177  ft,  by  115,     There  are  three 

great  piers  iu  the  length,  which  carry  bold  trana- 

veriie  ribs  ao  as  to  break  the  monotony  of  the 

vault,  and  have  between  them  secondary  arches, 

to  carry  the  galleries. 

There  is  another  church  at  the  same  place, 
the  roof  of  which  is  of  a  somewhat  more  com- 
plicated form.  The  internal  length,  140  ft.,  is 
divided  into  three  by  transverse  arches;  but  its 
great  peculiarity  is  that  the  vault  is  cut  into  by 
semi- circular  lunettee  above  the  screen  side-walls, 
and  through  these  the  light  is  introduced.     This 

arrangement     will     lio 

understooil     from     the 

section    ( Woodcut   No. 

86G).  Taken  altogetlier, 

there    is    probably   no 

other  church  of  its  ago 

and  clas;  in  which  tho 

vault  is   so   plea.singly 

and      artistically      ar- 
ranged,   and  in    which 

the  mode  of  introduc- 
ing   the     light     is    80 

judicious  and  effective. 
"*"  "^^ISE'S.^Tf"'"""  The    age  of    these    ""^^XTwft.r.T""' 

{E.  F.iiwnw  del.)  ^.^^    j^j.    churches    is  ''^*  ^'  ^*' 

not  very  well  ascertained.  They  probably  belong  to  the  5th,  and  are 
certainly  not  later  than  the  6th,  century ;  but,  before  we  can  speak 
with  certainty  on  the  subject,  more  esamples  must  be  brought  to 
light  and  esaminod.  From  our  present  knowledge  it  can  hardly  he 
doubted  that  a  sufficient  number  do  exist  to  complete  the  chapter"; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  published,  since  a  history  of  vaults 
in  the  East,  independent  of  domes,  is  still  a  dcsidei'atum. 
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CHAPTER    III. 
CIRCULAR  OR  DOMICAL  BUILDINGS. 

CONTENTS. 

Circular  Ciiurchcs  with  wooden  loofs  and  with  tnic  domes  in  Syria  and  Theasalonica 
—  Churchi'S  of  St.  Scrgiua  and  Bacchus  and  Sta.  Sophia,  Constantinople  — 
Domestic  Architecture. 

As  before  hinted,  all  the  churches  described  in  the  last  chapter  might 
fairly  be  described  as  Romanesque,  and,  if  our  history  stopped  there. 
Eastern  Romanesque  would  be  the  proper  title  to  apply  to  them.  At 
the  time  of  their  erection,  however,  a  circular  domical  style  was  being 
simultaneously  elaborated,  which  not  only  gave  a  different  character 
to  the  whole  style,  but  eventually  entirely  superseded  the  Romanesqiie 
form,  and  became  an  original  and  truly  Byzantine  art. 

As  was  the  case  with  the   rectangular  buildings,  those  of  the 
circular  form  maj'  l>e  divided  into  two  distinct  classes,  those  having 

wooden  and  those  possessed  of  stone 
roofs.  In  this  case,  however,  the  pro- 
portions are  reversed :  the  stone-roofed 
circular  buildings  being  by  far  the 
'^i  most  numerous;  the  wooden,  on  the 
fXi  contrary,  exceptional. 

rThe  typical  example  of  the  latter 
class  is  the  church  which  Constantine 
erected  over  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  Christ  at  Jeru- 
salem. This  building  is  now  known 
to  the  IVIoslem  world  as  the  "  Dome  of 
the  Rock"  (Kubbet  es  Sakhra);    by 

867.    PUnofthei)on°  ofthcRocicatJeru-  ^Vestcm  Christians  it  is  caUod   the 
^^^^\J^r^  cathci^ood  and  Anindaie.)  «  MosQue  of  Omar."     In  reality  it  is 

Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in.  ^  .... 

a  nearly  unaltered  Christian  building 
of  the  4th  centui  y.*  As  such,  its  interest  to  the  Christian,  in  marking 
what  is  to  him  one  of  the  most  sacred  spots  in  the  whole  world,  is, 


*  For  the  arguments  on  which  this 
assertion  is  based  the  reader  is  referred 
to  tho  essay  on  •  Tlio  Ancient  Top<  graphy 
of  JcrusiJem,'  hy  the  Author,  puhlished  in 


1847,  and  to  a  work  entiUed  *The  Holy 
Sepulchre  and  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.* 
Murray,  18G5. 
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or  ought  to  be  immense.     It  is  equally  important  to  the  archeeolc^ist 
as  being  the  earliest  important  church  of  itB  claea  erected  wholly  for 
Christian  pnrpoaee ;  while  it  is  of  even  more  value  to  the  architect 
from  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in  the  whole  world. 
In  dimensions  it  is  surpassed  by  many,  being  an  octagon  of  only  ICO 
ft.  diameter;    and  in  solidity  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  those 
wholly  couatmctcd  of  atone ;  but  in  richnesti  of  material  there  are 
few  that  can  bo  compared  with  it.     Its  pillare   are  of  marbles  of 
the  moat  precious 
kinds,  and  either 
belonged  to    the 
Temple  of  Herod 
or  to  that  erected 
by    Hadrian     in 
honour  of  Jupiter 
on  the  same  spot.' 
Its   Mosaics     are 
complete,  though 
very  much  altered 
in  design  by  its 
present  possessors, 
who   have  added 
painted   glass    in 
the    windows,  of 
patterns        nioro 
beautiful    and 
colours   more  ex- 
quisite than  any 
to    be    found    in 

cathedrals.      Tho 

design     of      this       ,„     or,kr.rihoiy,in.«ftbeiuck 

church     is     also 

singularly   appropriate  to  the   purposes    for  which  it  was    erected. 

The   Emperor's  orders  were,  "That  a  House  of  Prayer  should  be 

erected  round   the   Saviour's   tomb   on  a  scale  of  rich   and   lavish 

magnificence,  which  may  surpass  all  others  in  beauty ;  and  that  the 

details  of  the  building  be  such  that  the  finest  structure  in  any  city 

of  my  empire  may  be  excelled  by  this."  *     No  orders  were  ever  more 

literally  or  more  successfully  obeyed.     The  details  still  retain  much 

of  their  olaesical  purity  and  elegance,  but  combined  with  something 

■  It  u  difficult  to  auppoao  that  gach  !  tinian  hsd  been  io  buey  erecting  rliurches 
pteciousmubles  lay  about  unapproprioted    andotlier  buildingB  in  the  Holy  City, 
till  the  cud  of  the  Tth  centary,  long  alter        *  Eusebioi,  '  Vita  Constanlini,'  lib.  lit. 
tho  time  when  both  ConataDtine  and  Ju»- 1  ch.  iiv. 

VOL.  II.  i  V 


wiring  by  Ai 
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of  meJiieval  variety  and  riclinesB ;  and  the  effect  produced  by  the 
whole  is  quite  unrivalled  by  any  other  known  hailding  of  its  clafis. 
It  has  not  of  course  the  splendour  and  raagnificeuco  arising  from 
the  vaNtnesa  and  constructive  beauty  of  such  a  church  as  Sta.  Sophia 
at  Constantinople,  but  for  its  dimensionB  there  is  probably  no  church 
in  the  whole  world  the  design  of  which  is  at  the  same  time  so  beau- 
tiful and   so  appropriate  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  erected. 
There  is  a  grace  about  its    proportions   and  a  richness  combined 
with  soleniiiity  about  its  decorations  which   the   Saracens  did  not 
even  dream  of  imitating  till  late  in  tho  10th  century,  and  have  in 
fact  never  reached  even  to  the 
present  day,  but  which  the  a^e 
of  Constantine  was  capable  of 
producing,  and  has  produced  in 
such  perfection  that  no  church 
since   built  with  tho    same   di- 
mensions has  surpassed,  or  even 
equalled,  this  most  sacred  church 
of  Christendom. 

To  the  archaeologist  iia  prin- 
cipal interest  lies  in  the  number 
of  transitional  features  it  pre- 
sents. I'he  old  trabeate  style 
of  the  Bom  an  s  was  yielding 
unwillingly  to  the  arcuate  style 
that  was  so  soon  to  supersede 
it.  The  former  is  still  retained 
as  an  ornament ;  the  latter — as 
in  tho  palace  of  Diocletian  at 
Spalati'O  (vol.  i.  p.  304) — was 
ma    Vi         M-icnfiin     i,t  11  v    (vin  fast  Iw^coming  the  essential  con- 

iirfl«iiig  h)  liiiHTwc.™!.)  structive  expedient.' 

Though  the  shafts  of  the 
columns  seem  to  have  been  generally  borrowed  from  older  buildings, 
the  capitals  were  apparently  carved  for  the  nonce.     They  are  nearly 


'  During  Ihe  present  yeur,  in  exMuting  archea,    Beparated    etuih    by    two    small 

some  rcpaira  to  the  Dome  of  tlie  Rock,  columns  with  square  capilals.  identioal 

llio  tiles  thut  eovereil  tlio  wliote  oE  tlio  witJi  those  in  the  cistero  of  Philoienns, 

upper  part  liave  l>«en   stripped  ctT  and  built  in  Cooalantine's  lime  at  CoDslanti- 

revesled  the  original  archilccture  of  Con-  nople.    An  elevntion  of  the  mosque  as 
Btantinb  in  all  its  purilf  and  simplicity,  {  now  revealed  has  just  been  published  in 

The  winiloHs   in  tlio  miildle  storey  are  j  the  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine 

all  shown  to  be  round-arched,  and  above  Exploration  Fund  for  July,  ftvmdnwiDga 

thoeo  ia  nn  arradc  of  13  small  circular  by  U.  Le  Comte. 
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idoiitical  with  those  omployed  in  the  basilica  at  Bethlehem,  and  some 
of  them  still  retain  the  cross  on  the  abacus  (Woodcut  Ko.  870).     My 
impreBsion  is  that  most  of  them  were  so  adorned,  but  the  emblem 
is  covered  up  with  plaster.    As  a  rule,  the  bases  of  the  pillars  are 
cubical  blocks,  such  as  were  intro- 
duced at  Spalatro  by  Diocletian, 
aud  continued  fashionable  down,  at 
least,  to  the  time  of  Justinian,  They 
are  always  employed  at  Thessalo- 
nica  (Woodcut  Ko.  847). 

If  we  were  to  form  an  opinion 
from  the  constructive  details  only, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  as- 
signing this  building  to  an  earlier 
age  than  even  that  of  Constantine  j 
bnt,  taking  both  the  mechanical 
and  artistic  details  into  considera- 
tion, it  is  impossible  to  place  its 
erection  before  the  age  of  that 
monarch,  and  it  seems  absolutely 
certain  that  the  same  features 
were  never  rcproduood  in  any 
building  erect«d  after  tJie  accession 
of  Justinian. 

Constantine  alsoerectcdachurch        *'"■     '^'j't^JJ  i'^  vo«m')"'^' 
at  Antioch,  which,   from    the   de- 
scription of  it  preserved  by  Eusebius,  we  learn  was  octagonal   in 
plan,  and  probably  similar  but  less  rich  and  less  important  than  that 
at  Jomsatom. 

On  Mount  Gerizim,  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  Samaritan  temple, 
Justinian  built  an  octagonal  church,  in  plan  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Dome  of  the  Bock  at  Jerusalem,  though  exhibiting  a  considerable 
advance  towards  Christian  arrangements :  it  has,  however,  been  so 
completely  destroyed  that  only  its  foundations  can  now  be  recovered.' 

At  Bosrah  in  the  Ilauran  there  is  a  church  of  perfectly  well- 
aaoertainod  date — a.d.  512 — which,  when  more  completely  illustrated, 
will  throw  considerable  light  on  the  stops  by  which  a  Pagan  temple 
was  transformed  into  a  Christian  church.'  It  is  a  building  externally 
square,  but  internally  circular  (Woodcut  No.  871).  The  central 
space  is  91  ft,  in  diameter,  and  was  evidently  covered  with  a  wooden 


■  A  plan  of  the  churah,  roBuUiiig  from  ,  '  The  plan  here  introduced  was  made 
ezravatiocs  aD<l  measnromcDta  veiy  cure-  I  by  M.  Key.  It  ia  hoped  tliat  when  Do 
fnily  made,  was  brtMight  home  by  CapL  Vogues  work  is  complete  wo  ihall  know 
Wilaon  of  the  Palestine  EKplnration  Fund.  '  more  about  it. 

S  r  S 
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roof,  but  whether  supported  <>n  eight  piers,  or  covering  the  iTliole 
space  in  one  epan,  is  not  clear.  The  great  interest  of  the  plan  conaista 
in  its  showing  the  progress  made  in  adapting 
this  form  to  Christian  purposes,  during  the 
180  3'CarB  which  hod  elapsed  since  the  Dome 
of  the  Rock  was  erected  at  Jerusalem.  That 
has  no  apse  or  sanctuary,  and  is  in  every 
essential  a  Pagan  building,  in  so  far  as  any 
disposition  of  the  plan  is  concerned ;  this  ie  a 
Christian  church  in  every  essential  respect. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  further  investiga- 
tion may  enable  us  to  supply  all  the  steps  by 
Suit  loo  ft.  Ml  Id.  which  this  transformation  took  plaoe.     Mean- 

while one,  and  a  very  curious  one,  exists  at 
Kelat  Sem&n,  in  Northern  Syria,  and  presents  a  combination  of  a 
circular  with    a   rectangular  church  very  common  in  Armenia  and 


(['mm  De  Vi«tk«.)    Scalt  6 


Georgia.  As  is  generally  the  case  there,  they  are  very  small  in 
dimensions,  the  whole  group  only  measuring  120  ft.  by  73.  When 
De  Vogue's  text  is  published,  we  shall  probably  know  the  purpose 
for  which  these  buildings  were  erected.  At  present  they  look  like  a 
tomb  and  its  accompanying  mortuary  chapel,  disposed  as  the  Mar- 
tyrium  and  Anastasis  of  Constantine  were  at  Jerusalem :  but  on  this 
and  many  other  points  we  must  wait  for  further  information  before 
speaking  positively. 

Churches  with  Domes. 

Whether  the  Dome  of  the  Pantheon  at  Kome  (vol.  1.  p.  310)  was 
erected  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  or  before  the  time  of  Augustus, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  it  is  evident  that  the  Romans  had  conquered 
the  difficulties  of  domic  construction  long  before  the  transference  of 
the  seat  of  power  to  Byzantium  ;  the  Pantheon  being,  up  to  this  hour, 
the  largest  (single)  dome  ever  constructed  by  the  hand  of  man. 
Simple  and  grand  as  it  undoubf^edly  is,  it  had  several  glaring  defects 
in  its  design  which  the  Byzantines  set  themselves  to  remedy.     The 
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first  was  that  twice  the  necessary  amotint  of  materials  was  consumed 
in  its  construction.  The  second,  that  the  mode  of  lighting  by  a  hole 
in  the  roof,  which  also  admitted  the  rain  and  the  snow,  was  most 
objectionable  before  the  invention  of  glass.  The  third,  that  a  simply 
circular  plan  is  always  unmeaning  and  inconvenient.  A  fourth,  that 
a  circular  building  can  hardly,  by  any  contrivance,  be  made  to  fit  on 
to  any  other  buildings  or  apartments. 

In  the  Minerva  Medica  (Woodcut  No.  227)  great  eflForts  were 
made,  but  not  quite  successfully,  to  remedy  these  defects.  The  build- 
ing would  not  fit  on  to  any  others,  and,  though  an  improvement  on 
the  design  of  the  Pantheon,  was  still  far  from  perfect. 

The  first  step  the  Byzantines  made  was  to  enclose  the  circle  in  a 
square,  as  a  (Woodcut  No.  874),  and  then  to  insert  a  great  niche  in 


^^,^i>>»^j^^w'^w,m9!'»/'' 


H 


874.    Diagram  of  Byzantine  Arrangement. 


876.    Dif^ptum  of  Byzantine  Pendentives. 


each  of  the  angles.  By  this  means,  the  thickness  of  the  outer  walls 
was  very  considerably  reduced,  and  the  whole  square  was  practically 
utilized.  A  second  step  was  to  cut  away  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
outer  wall,  leaving  only  what  was  requisite  to  support  the  dome,  and 
enclosing  the  whole  in  an  octagon,  as  at  b,  or  a  square,  as  at  c.  When 
this  was  done,  it  is  evident  that  a  church  of  any  required  dimensions 
could  be  constructed  without  serious  effort,  and  great  variety  of 
perspective  obtained  without  affectation.  The  octagonal  arrangement 
in  the  last  woodcut  was  that  adopted  at  St.  Vitale  at  Bavenna;  the 
square,  that  which  produced  the  church  of  SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus 
at  Constantinople.  So  long  as  the  octagonal  arrangement  was  adhered 
to,  no  diflSculty  of  construction  occurred ;  the  difference  between  the 
circle  and  octagon,  represented  by  the  shaded  parts  at  a  in  the 
diagram  (Woodcut  No.  875),  is  so  small,  that  it  is  easily  got  over  in 
construction,  but  such  a  polygon  has  many  of  the  architectural 
defects  of  the  circle,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Byzantine  architects  was 
complete,  when,  by  the  introduction  of  pondentives— represented  by 
the  shaded  parts  at  b  (Woodcut  No.  875),  they  were  enabled  to  place 
the  circular  dome  on  a  square  apartment. 


I 
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Conatmctively  it  would  probably  have  been  easier  to  roof  the  space 
by  an  intereecting  vault.  £veti  if  of  100  or  1.50  ft.  spaa,  it  could 
without  difficulty 
have  been  effcotod 
by  the  atrangemeut 
shown  in  theanoexed 
diagram  (Woodcut 
No.  876). 

The  diETereoce  be- 
tween the  intersect- 
ing vault  and  the 
dome,  as  applied  in 
this  instance,  is  per> 
haps  the  most  strik- 
ing contrast  the  his- 
tory of  architecture 
affords,  between  me- 
chauical  and  orna- 
mental construction. 
Both  are  capable  of 

ITfl,         IMiwrunuf  VflnllLnR.     (From  VluLi.'l  lu  Imc.  ,     .  .    Ji 

'  Enirrtitne  d'ArLUiiKiure.')  being  ornamented  to 

the  same  extent  and 
in  the  same  manner;  but  the  difference  of  form  rendered  the  cir- 
cular dome  a  beautiful  object  in  itiielf,  wholly  irrespective  of  orna- 
ment, while  nothing  in  the  architect's  repertory  oould  redeem  the 
mechanical  hamhnoss  of  a  single  vault,  when  applied  on  the  scale 
requisite  to  roof  an  apartment  of  any  eousiderable  dimensions.  Alto- 
gether, the  effect  would  have  been  architecturally  ko  infinitely  inferior, 
that  wo  cannot  but  feel  grateful  to  the  Byzantines  that  they  persevei-ed 
in  spite    of  all  mechanical  temptations   till 

5      they  reached  the  wonderful  perfection  of  the 
Among  the  earliest  domical  churches  found 
ill  the  East,  is  that  of  St.  George  at  Thes- 
Balonica.     It  is  also,  perhaps,  the  finest  ex- 
ample of  its  class,  belonging  strictly  to  that 
group  which  has  been  designated  above  as 
the  Eastern  Romanesque. 
As  will  be   seen  from  the  plan,  it  is  a 
circular  apartment,  70  ft.  in  diameter,  sur- 
'"'iuni^""sSi/'iooft.'iIn^i™"    rounded  by  walls  20  ft.  in    thickness,   into 
which  are  cut  seven  great  niches ;  two  appa- 
rently serving  as   entrances,  opposite   one   of  which  is   a  bema  or 
presbytery  of  considerable  importance   and    purely  Christian  form. 


liK.  IX.  Vu.  111.  CHURCHES  WITH  DOMKH. 


)t.  Gvorge  at  Tb««iiUoQl 


Tho  domo  is  heiuiBphcrical,  piorcod  at  its  base  by  oiglit  soiui-circular 
lunettes,  and  ostemally  covered  and  conc(;)iIed  hy  a   woudeu   roof. 
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ThiB  form  of  roof  ia  first  found  in  the  West  at  Nocera  dei  Pagani 
(vol.  i.  p.  434),  but  the  dome  there  is  only  half  the  diameter  of  this 
one,  and  of  a  very  different  form  and  conatructiou.  The  dome  of 
St.  George's  retains  its  internal  decorations,  which  are  among  the 
earliest  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  Christian  mosaics  in  exist- 
ence.' The  architecture  presented  in  them  bears  about  the  same 
relation  to  that  in  the  Pompeiian  fiescoes,  which  the  Jacobesan  does 
to  classical  architecture,  and,  mixed  with  Christian  symbols  and 
representations  of  Christian  saints,  makes  up  a  most  interesting 
example  of  early  Christian  decoration. 

No  inscriptions  or  bistorical  indications  exist  from  which  the  date 
of  the  church  can  be  fixed.  We  are  safe,  however,  in  asserting  that  it 
was  erected  by  Christians,  for  Christian  purposes,  subsequeDtly  to  the 
age  of  Constantino.  If  we  assume  the  year  400  as  an  approximate 
date  we  shall  probably'not  err  to  any  great  extent,  though  the 
real  date  may  be  somewhat  later. 

How  early  a  true  Byzantine  form  of  ar- 
rangement may  have  beea  introduced,  we have 
no  means  of  knowing ;  but  as  early  as  the 
year  285— according  to  De  Voguu — we  have 
a  little  chapel  at  Ealybe  (in  Syria),  which 
contains  all  the  elements  of  the  new  style. 
No  Stale.  It  IS  square  in  plan,  with  a  cii-cular  dome 

in  its  centre  for  a   roof.    'ITie  wing  walls, 
which  extend  the  facade,  are  cnrious,  but  not  singular.     One  other 


Ml.  VlewofOr.loryUKulybe.    (From  De  VogO*.) 

'  These  Bre  all   giver   ia  ednnra   in  |  the  porticulftTB  regarding  tliis  chureh  ni 
Teiier  and  Pallan's  benotiful  itork  on    takeu. 
Uyzaulme  architecture,  from  nhioli   nil  I 
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examplo,  at  least,  is  found  i>i  the  llaur&n,  at  Chagga,  and  there  may 
be  many  more. 

Still,  in  the  Haurau  they  never  seem  quite  to  have  fallen  into  the 
true  Byzantine  system  of  conetruction,  but  preferred  one  less  mechani- 
cally difGcult,  even  at  the  expense  of  crowding  the  floor  with  piers. 
In  the  chureh  at  Ezra,  for  instance,  the  internal  octagon  is  reduced 


891,    PlinarChurcbMt  Em.  gu.  Section  of  diurcb  at  Etn. 


.  to  a  figure  of  sixteen  sides,  before  it  is  attempted  to  put  a  dome  upon 
it,  and  all  thought  of  beauty  of  form,  either  internally  or  externally, 
is  abandoned  in  order  to  obtain  mechanical  stability— although  the 
dome  is  only  30  ft.  in  diameter. 

Afi  the  date  of  this  church  is  perfectly  ascertained  (510)  it  forms 
a  curious  landmark  in  the  style  just  anterior  to  the  grt^t  efforts 
Justinian  was  about  to  make,  and  which  forced  it  so  suddenly  into  its 
greatest,  though  a  short-lived,  degree  of  perfection. 


CONSTAMTINOPLE. 

As  before  mentioned,  all  the  churches  of  the  capital  which  were 
erected  before  the  age  of  Justinian,  have  perished,  with  the  one  excep' 
tion  of  that  of  St.  John  Studios  mentioned  above  (page  421).  This 
may  in  part  be  owing  to  the  hurried  manner  in  which  they  were  con- 
structed, and  the  great  quantity  of  wood  consequently  employed,  which 
might  have  risked  their  destruction  anywhere.  It  is,  however,  a 
curious,  but  architecturally  an  important,  fact  that  Byzantium  pos- 
sessed every  conceivable  title  to  be  chosen  as  the  capital  of  the  Empire, 
except  the  possession  of  a  good  building-stone,  or  even  apparently  any 
suitable  material  for  making  good  bricks.  Wood  seems  in  all  times 
to  have  been  the  material  most  readily  obtained  and  most  extensively 
used  for  building  purposes,  and  hence  the  continual  recurrence  of  fires, 
from  before  the  time  of  Justinian  down  to  the  present  day.  That 
monarch  was  the  first  who  fairly  met  the  difficulty ;  the  two  churches 
erected  during   his   reign  which  now  exist,  are  constructed  wholly 
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without  wood  or  combustible  materials  of  any  Bort— and  henoo  their 
preaorvation. 

The  earlicet  of  these  two,  popularly  known  aa  the  "  Kutcbuk  Agia 
Sophia,"  or  lessor  Sta.  Sophia,  was  originally  a  double  church,  or  more 
pro()orIy  speaking;  two  churches  placed  side  by  side,  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  two  at  Kelat  Sem&n  (Woodcut  No.  872).  The 
basilica  was  dedicated  to  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Faul ;  the  domical 
church,  appropriately,  to   the    Martyrs   Sergius  and   Bacchus.     The 


zh.h 


c: 


t^::rr.ij 


former  has  entirely  disappeared,  from  which  I  would  infer  that  it 
was  constructed  with  pillars  and  a  wooden  roof.'  The  latter  remains 
very  nearly  intact.  The  frescoes  and  mosaics  have,  indeed,  dis- 
appeared from  tbc  body  of  the  church,  hidden,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  under 
the  mass  of  whitewash  which  covers  its  walls — in  the  nartbex  they 
can  still  bo  distinguished. 

The  existing  church  is  nearly  square  in  plan,  being  1 00  ft-  by  92 
over  all,  exclusive  of  the  apse,  and  covering  only  about  10,000  sq.  ft. 
It  baa  consequently  no  pretensions  to  magnificence  on  the  score  of 


dimenBions,  but  ia  singularly  elegant  in  design  and  proportion.  Inter- 
nally, the  arrangement  of  the  piers  of  the  dome,  of  the  galleries,  and 
of  the  pillars  which  support  them,  are  almost  identical  with  those  of 
St.  Vitole  at  Eavonna,  but  the  proportions  of  the  Eastern  example  are 

'  AreBloration  of  the  church  fromPro- I  cbrirtliche  Bikukutist,'  pla.  xxiii.  sad 
copius's  description,  •  Do  ^ilillci^'  lib.  i.  iixiii.  I  differ ;  but  tho  Jatft  arc  very 
ch.  IT.,  Till  bis  found  in  Uubsch,  '  Alt-  |  iunifflcicnt 
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better,  being  66  ft  in  height  by  52  in  diameter,  while  the  other,  with 
the  same  diameter,  is  nearly  20  ft.  higher,  and  consequently  too  tall 
to  be  pleasing.  The  great  difference,  however,  is,  that  while  St.  Vitale 
is  enclosed  in  an  octagon,  St.  Sergius  is  in  a  square  ;  which  gives  the 
latter  an  immense  advantage  over  its  rival,  not  only  in  effect  but  also 
in  accommodation. 

The  details  of  this  church  are  generally  well  designed  for  the 
purposes  to  which  they  are  applied.  There  is  a  certain  reminiscence 
of  classical  feeling  in  the  mouldings  and  foliage — ^in  the  latter,  how- 
ever, very  faint.  The  architrave  block  (No.  886)  had  by  this  time 
almost  superseded  the  capital,  and  what  was  once  a  classical  entabla- 
ture retained  very  little  of  its  pristine  form  (No.  887),  and  indeed  was 
used  constructively  only,  for  the  support  of  a  gallery,  or  some  such 
mechanical  requirement.  The  arch  had  entirely  superseded  it  as  an 
ornamental  feature  long  before  the  age  of  Justinian. 


Sfa.  Sophia. 

Although  the  building  just  described,  and  others  that  might  be 
quoted,  probably  contain  the  germs  of  all  that  is  found  in  Sta.  Sophia, 
they  are  on  so  small  a  scale  that  it  is  startling  to  find  Justinian 
attempting  an  edifice  so  grand,  and  so  daring  in  construction,  without 
more  experience  than  he  appears  to  have  obtained.  Indeed  so  excep- 
tional does  this  great  structure  appear,  with  our  present  knowledge, 
that  we  might  almost  feel  inclined  at  first  sight  to  look  upon  it  as 
the  immediate  creation  of  the  individual  genius  of  its  architect, 
Anthemius  of  Thralles ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  a  greater 
number  of  contemporary  examples  existed  we  should  be  able  to  trace 
back  every  feature  of  the  design  to  its  origin.  The  scale,  however,  on 
which  it  was  carried  out  was  certainly  original,  and  required  great 
boldness  on  the  part  of  the  architect  to  venture  upon  such  a  piece  of 
magnificence.  At  all  events,  the  celebrated  boast  of  its  founder  on 
contemplatiug  his  finished  work  was  more  than  justified.  When 
Justinian  exclaimed,  "  1  have  surpassed  thee,  0  Solomon,"  he  took  an 
exaggerated  view  of  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  and  did  not  realize  the 
extent  to  which  his  building  excelled  the  Jewish  temple.  The  latter 
was  only  equal  to  a  small  church  with  a  wooden  roof  supported  by 
wooden  posts,  and  covering  some  7200  sq.  ft.  Sta.  Sophia  covers  ten 
times  that  area,  is  built  of  durable  materials  throughout,  and  far  more 
artistically  ornamented  than  the  temple  of  the  Jews  ever  could  have 
been.  But  Justinian  did  more  than  accomplish  this  easy  victory. 
Neither  the  Pantheon  nor  any  of  the  vaulted  halls  at  Eome  equal  the 
nave  of  Sta.  Sophia  in  extent,  or  in  cleverness  of  construction,  or  in 
beauty  of  design.     Nor  was  there  anything  erected  during  the  ten 
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oentnries  which  elapsed  from  the  transference  of  the  capital  to  Byzan- 
tium till  the  building  of  the  great  mediaeyal  cathedrals  which  can  be 
compared  with  it.  Indeed  it  remains  even  now  an  open  question 
whether  a  Christian  church  exists  anywhere,  of  any  age,  whose 
interior  is  so  beautiful  as  that  of  this  marvellous  creation  of  old 
Byzantine  art. 

The  original  church  of  Sta.  Sophia  which  had  been  erected  by 
Gonstantine  was,  it  seems,  burnt  to  the  ground  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Justinian,  a.d.  632,  when  he  determined  to  re-erect  it  on  the  same 
spot  with  more  magnificence  and  with  less  combustible  materials.  So 
rapidly  were  the  works  pushed  forward,  that  in  six  years  it  was 
ready  for  dedication,  a.d.  637,  Twenty  years  afterwards  a  portion  of 
the  dome  fell  down  in  consequence  of  an  earthquake ;  but  this  damage 
was  repaired,  and  the  church  re-dedicated,  563,  in  the  form,  probably 
very  nearly,  in  which  we  now  find  it. 

In  plan  it  closely  approaches  an  exact  square,  being  235  ft.  north 
and  south  by  250  east  and  west,  exclusive  of  the  narthex  and  apse. 
The  narthex  itself  is  a  splendid  hall,  205  ft.  in  length  internally,  by 
26  ft.  wide,  and  two  storeys  in  height.  Beyond  this  there  is  an 
exo-narthex  which  runs  round  the  whole  of  the  outer  court,  but  this 
hardly  seems  to  be  part  of  the  original  design.  Altogether,  the 
building,  without  this  or  any  adjuncts  which  may  be  after -thoughts, 
covers  about  70,000  sq.  ft.,  or  nearly  the  average  area  of  a  mediaeval 
cathedral  of  the  first  class. 

Externally  the  building  (Woodcut  No.  889)  possesses  little  archi- 
tectural beauty  beyond  what  is  due  to  its  mass  and  the  varied  outline 
arising  from  the  mechanical  contrivances  necessary  to  resist  the  thrust 
of  its  internal  construction.  It  may  be  that,  like  the  early  Christian 
basilicas  at  Borne,  it  was  purposely  left  plain  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  external  adornment  of  Heathen  temples,  or  it  may  have  been  in- 
tended to  rev^t  it  with  marble,  and  add  the  external  ornament  after- 
wards. Before  we  became  acquainted  with  the  ornamented  exteriors 
of  Syrian  churches,  the  former  theory  would  seem  the  more  plausible, 
though  it  can  hardly  now  be  sustained ;  and  when  we  consider  that 
the  second  dedication  only  took  place  the  year  before  Justinian's  death, 
and  how  soon  troublous  times  followed,  we  may  fairly  assume  that 
what  we  now  see  is  only  an  incomplete  design.  Whatever  may  be  the 
case  with  the  exterior,  all  the  internal  arrangements  are  complete,  and 
perfect  both  from  a  mechanical  and  an  artistic  point  of  view.  In 
such  a  design  as  this,  the  first  requirement  was  to  obtain  four  perfectly 
stable  arches,  on  which  the  dome  might  rest.  The  great  difficulty  was 
with  the  two  arches  running  transversely  north  and  south.  These  are 
as  nearly  as  may  be  100  ft.  span  and  120  high  to  the  crown,  and  10  ft. 
on  the  face.  Each  of  them  has  a  mass  of  masonry  behind  it  for  an 
abutment,  75  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  wide,  only  pai-tially  pierced  by  arches 


Bk.  IX.  Ch.  III. 


8TA.  SOPHIA. 


on  the  ground  and  gallery  fioor ;  and  as  the  mOBB  might  have  been 
carried  to  any  height,  it  ought,  if  properly  conetruoted,  to  have  sofficed 
for  an  arch  very  much  wider  and  more  heavily  weighted  than  that 
which  it  supports.  Yet  the  southern  wall  is  considerably  bulged,  and 
the  whole  of  ttiat  side  thrown  out  of  the  perpendicular.    This  probably 


Plui  o[  SU.  SophlL    Upper  Sioirr . 


was  the  effect  of  the  earthquake  which  caused  the  fall  of  the  dome  in 
559,  since  no  further  settlement  seems  to  have  taken  place.  The  longi- 
tudinal arches  presented  no  difficulty.  The  distance  between  the  solid 
parts  of  the  piers  was  T5  ft.  and  this  was  filled  up  with  a  screen  wall 
sup3)orting  the  inner  side  of  the  arch ;  so,  unless  that  was  crushed,  the 
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whole  -was  perfectly  atablo.  Pendentivea  between  these  four  arches 
ought  not  to  have  presented  any  difficnltiee.  It  would,  however,  have 
been  better,  from  aa  architectural  point  of  view,  if  they  had  been 
carried  further  up  and  forward,  bo  as  to  bang  a  weight  inside  the 
dome,  to  counteract  the  outward  thmet,  aa  was  afterwards  so  sno> 
ecBsfully  practised  at  Becjapore.'  As  it  is,  the  dome  rests  rather  on 
the  outer  edge  of  the  system,  without  sufficient  space  for  abutment. 
In  itself  the  dome  is  very  little  lower  than  a  hemisphere,  being  107  ft. 
across  by  46  ft  in  height.  Externally,  it  would  have  been  bettor 
if  higher ;  for  internal  effect  this  is  sufficient.  Its  base  is  pierced  by 
forty  small  windows,  so  small  and  so  low  aa  not  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  apparent  construction,  hut  affording  an  ample  supply  of  light 
— in  that  climate  at  least — to  render  every  part  of  the  dome  bright 
and  cheerful. 


«7i.  EltntlDO  FKtde  at  Su.  Rophln  al  ConnUntlnoplc.    (Fmm  SdKnbtrg,) 

Sull  IM  ft.  U  1  Ip. 

Beyond  the  groat  dome,  east  and  west,  are  two  Bemi-domea  of  a 
diameter  equal  to  that  of  the  great  dome,  and  these  are  again  cut  into 
by  two  smaller  domes,  ao  that  the  building,  instead  of  being  a  Greek 
cross,  OS  usually  asserted,  is  only  100  ft.  across  in  the  centre  and  125 
ft,  wide  beyond  the  central  space  each  way.  There  is  a  little  awkward- 
ness in  the  way  in  which  the  smaller  Bomi-domes  cut  into  the  larger, 
and  the  three  windows  of  the  latter  are  unconnected  with  any  other 
part  of  the  design,  which  is  unpleaaing,  but  might  easily  be  remedied 
in  a  second  attempt.  These  very  irregularitiea,  however,  give  a  variety 
and  appropriateness  to  the  design  which  has  probably  never  been  sur- 
passed. A  single  dome  of  the  area  of  the  central  and  two  semi-domce, 
would  not  have  appeared  nearly  ao  largo,  and  would  have  overpowered 
everything  else  in  the  building.  Aa  it  is,  the  eye  wanders  upwards 
from  the  large  arcades  of  the  ground  floor  to  the  smaller  arches  of  the 
galleries,  and  thence  to  the  smaller  semi-domes.     These  lead  the  eye 

■  See  vol.  lii.,  in  chapter  on  Indian  Saraoenic  Arthiterture. 
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on  to  the  larger,  and  the  whole  culminates  in  the  great  central  roof. 
Nothing,  probably,  bo  artistic  has  been  done  on  the  same  scale  before 
or  eince.     In  these  arrangements  Sta.  Sophia  seems  to  stand  alone. 

If,  however,  the  proportions  of  this  church  are  admirable,  the  de- 
tails are  equally  bo.  All  the  pillars  are  of  porphyry,  verd  antique,  or 
marbles  of  the  motit  precious  kinds.  The  capitals  are  among  the  most 
admirable  BpecimenB  of  the  stylo.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
governing  line  of  a  classical  Corinthian  capital  is  a  hollow  curve,  to 
which  acanthoB-leaves  or  other  projecting  ornaments  were  applied. 


Lov?r  Ordci  or  Sti.  Sophia.    (From  Silunbng. 


When  the  columns  wore  close  together,  and  had  only  a  beam  to  sup- 
port, this  form  of  capital  was  sufBoient ;  but  when  employed  to  carry 
the  constructive  arches  of  the  fabiic  its  weakness  became  instantly 
apparent.  Long  before  Justinian's  time,  the  tendency  became  apparent 
to  reverse  the  curve  and  to  incise  the  ornament.  In  Sta.  Sophia  the 
transition  is  complete ;  the  capitals  are  as  full  as  elegance  would  allow, 
andall  the  surfaces  are  flat,  with  ornaments  relieved  by  incision.  In 
thelower  tier  of  arches  fWoodout  No.  891)  this  is  boldly  and  beautifully 
done,  the  marble  being  left  to  tell  its  own  story.     In  the  upper  tier. 


.    Uppirr  OHpr  criiUi,  Sophli. 
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further  removed  from  tUe  03-6.  the  intersticcB  arc  filled  in  with  likck 
marlile,  so  at  to  ensure  the  de^iicd  effect. 

All  the  flat  surfaces  are  covcreil  with  a  nioeaic  of  marble  Nlalix  of 
the  most  varied  patterns  and  beautiful 
colours;  the  domes,  roofs,  and  curved 
surfaces,  with  a  gold-ground od  mosaic 
relieved  by  figures  or  architectural 
devices.  Though  much  of  the  raosaio 
is  now  conceiiled,  enough  is  left  to 
enable  the  effect  of  tlio  whole  to  l>e 
judged  of,  and  it  certainly  is  wonder- 
fully grand  and  pleasing.  The  one 
thing  wanting  is  painted  glass,  like 
that  which  adorns  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock  at  ilemsalem,  to  render  this 
building  as  solemnly  impressive  as  it 
is  overpowcringlj'  beautiful. 

Sta.   Sophia   is   so  essentially   dif- 
ferent   from    the    greater  number    of 

churches,  that  it  it  extremely  difficult  to  institute  a  eompari-on 
between  them.  With  regard  to  external  effect,  Gothic  cathedrals  gene- 
rally excel  it ;  but  whether  bj'  accident  or  by  the  inherent  necessity 
of  the  etyle  is  by  uo  means  so  clear.  In  so  far  as  the  interior  is  con- 
cerned, no  Gothic  architect  ever  rose  to  the  conception  of  a  hall  100  ft, 
wide,  250  ft.  in  length,  and  180  ft.  high,  and  none  ever  disjiosed  each 
part  more  artistically  to  obtain  the  effect  he 'desired  to  produce. 
Where  the  Byzantine  style  miglit  profit  from  the  experience  subse- 
quently gained  by  Gothioarchitects  is  in  the  use  of  mouldings.  The 
one  defect  in  the  decoration  of  Sta.  Sophia  is  that  it  depends  too  much 
on  colour.  It  would  have  been  better  if  the  pier-arches,  the  window- 
frames,  and  the  string-courses  generally  had  been  more  strongly  accen- 
tuated by  moulding  and  panellings,  but  this  is  a  slight  defect  among 
so  many  beauties. 

A  comparison  with  the  great  Renaissance  cathedrals  is  more  easy, 
but  results  even  more  favourably  to  the  Ity^antine  example.  Two  of 
these  have  domes  which  are  considerably  larger— St.  Peter's  at  Kome 
and  Sta.  Maria  at  Florence  being  each  12i)  ft. — St.  Paul's,  London 
(lOfi)  is  within  a  foot  of  the  same  diameter,  all  the  rest  are  smaller.' 
ITiis,  however,  is  of  less  consequence  than  the  fact  that  they  are  all 
adjuncts  to  the  design  of  the  church.  None  of  them  are  integral  or 
supported  by  the  rest  of  the  design,  and  all  tend  to  dwarf  the  build- 

'  The  Eenftireance  doma  Khich  fits  best ,  eigned  for  Ihe  plufe,  nor  probably  at  all 
to  Uie  church  un  which  it  is  placed  is  tbnt  <  like  it.  All  tLa  olhcre  vere  i'recl«d  as  de- 
of  Sta. Maria  nt  Florence:  but,  etr»nge  to  j  signed  by  the  architects  who  built  the 
soy,  it  is  neitliPr  the  one  originally  de-  I  ctiiirrhag,  and  none  fit  ao  well. 
vol,.  II.  2  G 
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inga  thoy  arc  attachtil  tu,  rather  than  tu  heighten  the  general  eSect- 
AVith  scarcely  an  exception  also  all  the  RetiaiMiance  cathedral e  employ 
int«ma1ly  great  8[>rawling  pillani  and  pilantern.  dcsiirncd  for  external 
use  by  the  Konians,  which  not  only  diminish  the  apparent  size  of  the 
building  but  produce  an  oficct  of  unreality  and  sham  utterly  fatal  to 
true  art. 

In  facf,  turn  it  as  we  will,  and  compare  it  as  we  may  with  any 
other  buildiiigH  of  it«  clasB.  the  verdict  seems  inevitable  that  Sta. 
Sophia — internally  at  least,  for  we  may  omit  the  consideration  of 
the  exterior,  as  unfinishe<l^is  the  most  perfect  and  moHt  beautiful 
church  which  has  yet  been  erected  by  any  Christian  people.  When 
ita  furniture  was  complete  the  verdict  would  probably  have  Iwjen  still 
more  strongly  in  itn  favour;  but  so  few  of  the  buildings  described  in 
these  pages  retain  thcflc  adjuncts  in  anything  like  completeness  that 
they  must  Im  withdrawn  from  both  sides  and  ouv  remarks  be  confiDod 
to  the  architecture,  and  that  onlv. 


Domestic  Architecturk, 
When  the  Count  Do  Vogue's  book  is  complolo  we  shall  proliably 
be  in  a  position  to  roalim;  the  civil  and  domestic  architecture  of  Syria 

in  the  5th  and  (!th 
centuiics  with  a 
compIetenesBthat, 
a  very  short  time 
ago,  would  have 
been  thought  im- 
jmssible.  Owing 
to  the  feet  that 
►  every  part  of  tlio 
SM,   Kiiv»iionoNi"iiwi«Kffaiii.  (t>«ni>o  Voga^.)S<^^ii^jon,ioiin.    buildings  in   thn 

stone,  and  that  they  were  suddenly  deserted  on  tbo  Mahomedan 
oonftuest,  never,  apparently,  to  be  reocenpied,  many  of  the  houses 
remain  perfectly  entire  to  the  present  day,  and  in  Northern  Syria 
only  tho  roofs  are  gone. 

These  buildings  are  so  numerous  and  so  interesting  that  on  some 
future  occasion  it  may  bo  worth  while  to  illustrate  them  more  fully. 
At  present  one  example  must  suffice  to  explain  this  class  of  houses. 
Generally  they  seem  to  have  been  two  storeys  in  height,  adorned 
with  verandahs  supported  by  stone  columns,  the  upper  having  a  solid 
screen-fence  of  stone  about  3  ft.  6  in.  high,  intended  apparently  as 
much  to  secure  privacy  (o  the  sleejiing  apartments  of  the  house 
as  protection  against  falling  out.  In  some  instances  the  lower  storey 
is  twice  the  height  of  the  upper,  and  contained  the  stato  apartments 
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of  tho  house.  In  others,  as  in  tliat  at  Kifodi  (Wootlcut  No.  893),  it 
seems  to  have  been  intended  for  the  offices. 

In  Bome  instances  one  is  startled  to  find  details  which  wo  are 
accustomed  to  associate  with  much  more  modern  dates;  a^,  for 
instance,  this  window  (Woodcut  No. 
894),  from  the  palaoe  at  Chagga,  which 
thero  seems  no  reaBon  whatever  for 
doubting,  belongs  to  the  3rd  century 
— anterior  to  time  of  Constantino  !  It 
looks  more  like  the  vagary  of  a  French 
architect  of  the  ago  of  Francis  I. 

I'he  sepulchral  remains  of  Syria, 
both  structural  and  rock-cut,  seem 
nearly  as  numerous  as  the  dwellings 
of  tho  living,  and  are  full  of  interest, 
not  only  from  their  frequently  bearing 

dates,  but  from  their  presenting  now     »"■    "''"'^^If.^;^  '^^ 
types  of  tombs,  or  old  types  in  such 

new  forms  as  scarcely  to  be  recognizable.  Till,  however,  the  illus- 
trations are  accompanied  by  some  explanatory  tost  it  is  scarcely  safe 
to  say  much  about  thcni. 


With  our  present  limits  it  is  only  possible  to  characterize  generally 
the  main  features  of  the  Byzantine  stylo,  and  to  indicate  the  sources 
from  which  further  information  may  be  obtained.  In  the  present  in- 
alance  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  ample  materials  now  exist  for 
filling  up  a  framework  which  a  few  years  ago  was  alniost  entirely  a 
blank.  Any  one  who  will  master  the  works  of  De  Vogiie,  or  Texier, 
or  Sakenberg,  and  other  minor  publications,  may  easily  acquire  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  older  Byzantine  style  of  architecture.  Once  it  is 
grasped  it  will  probably  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  few  more 
interesting  chapters  than  that  which  explains  how  a  perfect  Christian 
Church  like  that  of  Sta.  Sophia  was  elaborated  out  of  the  classical 
edifices  of  ancient  Rome.  It  will  also  probably  be  found  that  there 
are  few  more  instructive  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  the  study  of 
architectural  history  than  the  tracing  of  the  various  contriTances 
which  were  so  earnestly  employed,  during  the  first  two  centuries  of 
Christian  supremacy,  in  attaining  this  result. 


HYZANTINK  ARCIUTECrrUHK. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

NEO-liYZANTINE  STYLE. 


Santa  Sophia  at  Conattintiiioplo  was  not  only  the  grandest  and  most 
jierfect  creation  of  the  old  school  of  Bj-zantine  art,  but  it  was  also  the 
last.     Jt  seems  as  if  the  creative  power  of  the  Empire  had  exhausted 
itself  in  that  great  effort,  and  fur  long  after  it  the  history  is  a  blank. 
\Ve  always  know  that  the  two  centuries  which  elapsed  between  the 
ages  of  Constantino  and  Justinian  were  ages  of  great  architectural 
activity.     We  knew  that  hundreds,  it  may  bo  thousands,  of  churchee 
were  erected  during  that  period.     It  might  have  l(een  that  they  had 
all  perished,  and  that  tlins  the  thread  of  the  narrative  was   lost. 
Fortunately,  we  have  discovered  that  this  is  not  the  cbbo,  and  we  can 
now  ti-aco  almost  all  the  steps  by  which  the  somi-claseical  Dome  of 
the  Kock  at  Jerusalem   was   converted   into  the  perfect  Byzantine 
church  at  Constantinople.     With  the  two  subsequent  centuries,  how- 
ever, the  case  seems  widely  dilTeront.     Shortly  after  Justinian's  death. 
the  troTiblea  of  the  ICmpiro,  the  Persian  wars  of  Heraclins,  and,  more 
than  either,  the  rise  of  the  Mahomedan  power  in  the  East,  and  of  the 
Koraanpontilicate  under  Gregory 
theGreatin  the  West— all  tended 
so    to  disturb  and  depress  the 
Byzantine  kingdom  as  to  leave 
little  leisure  and  leas  means  for 
theexerciseof  architectural  mag- 
nificence.    It  is  therefore  hardly 
probable  that  we  shall  ever  be 
in  a  position    to   illustrate  the 
7  th   and    8  th   centuries    as    we 
now  know  we  can  the  rith  and 
h».   "■i^^i'^if^;;^^''*;;'";!^',"™'  "f  eth.     Stlll,  building  must  have 

gone  on,  because  when  we  again 
meet  the  style,  it  is  changed.  One  of  the  very  earliest  chnrches 
of  the  new  school  is  that  of  St«.  Irene  at  Constantinople,  rebuilt  as  we 
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now  find  it  by,Leo  the  Isaurian  (a.d.  718-740).  It  differs  in  several 
essential  particulars  from  the  old  style,  and  contains  the  germ  of 
much  that  we  find  frequently  repeated.  The  change  is  not  so  great 
as  might  have  taken  place  in  two  centuries  of  building  activity,  but 
it  is  considerable.  In  this  church  we  find,  apparently  for  the  first 
time  in  a  complete  form,  the  new  mode  of  introducing  the  light  to 
the  dome  through  a  perpendicular  drum,  which  afterwards  became  so 
univerfcal  that  it  serves  to  fix  the  age  of  a  building  in  tlie  East 
with  almost  as  much  certainty  as  the  presence  of  a  pointed  arch 
does  that  of  a  building  in  the  West.  As  this  invention  is  so 
important,  it  may  be  well  to  recapitulate  the  steps  by  which  it  was 
arrived  at. 

The  oldest  mode  of  lighting  a  dome  is  practised  in  the  Pantheon 
(Woodcut  No.  191),  by  simply  leaving  out  the  central  portion. 
Artistically  and  mechanically  nothing  could  be  better,  but  before  the 
invention  of  glass  it  was  intolerably  inconvenient  whenever  much 
rain  or  snow  fell.  A  change  therefore  was  necessary,  and  it  is  found 
in  the  tomb  or  temple  of  Marcellus,  built  during  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine  on  the  Via  Prenestina  at  Rome.  It  consists  simply  of  boring 
four  circular  holes  through  the  dome  a  little  above  its  springing.  The 
next  step  is  seen  at  Thessalonica  in  the  church  of  St.  George  (Wood- 
cut No.  878).  There  eight  semi-circular  lunettes  are  pierced  in  the 
dome,  at  its  springing,  and  answer  the  purpose  very  perfectly.  The 
system  culminated  in  Sta.  Sophia,  where  forty  windows  introduce  a 
flow!  of  light  without  its  ever  falling  on  the  eyes  of  the  spectator. 
After  this  it  seems  to  have  been  considered  desirable  not  to  break  the 
hemisphere  of  the  dome,  but  to  place  the  windows  in  a  perpendicular 
circular  rim  of  masonry — called  the  drum— and  to  introduce  the  light 
always  through  that.  Externally  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
this  was  an  improvement ;  it  gave  height  and  dignity  to  the  dome  in 
small  churches,  where,  without  this  elevation,  the  featui'e  would  have 
been  lost.  Internally,  however,  the  advantage  is  problematical:  the 
separation  of  the  dome  from  its  pendentives  destroyed  the  contiliuity 
of  the  roof,  and  introduced  the  stilted  effect  so  objectionable  in 
Kenaissance  domes.  In  the  Neo-Byzantine  churches  the  dome  became 
practically  a  skylight  on  the  roof,  the  drum  *  increasing  in  height 
and  the  dome  diminishing  in  dignity  as  the  style  progressed.  As  all 
the  churches  are  small,  the  feature  is  unobjectionable;  but  in  larger 
edifices  it  would  have  been  found  difficult  to  construct  it,  and  the 
artistic  result  would  hardly  have  been  pleasing,  even  had  this 
difficulty  been  got  over.  Be  this  as  it  may,  its  value  as  a  chrono- 
metric  landmark  is  undoubted. 

As  a  1  ule  it  may  generally  be  asserted  that,  in  all  Christian  domes 
erected  during  the  old  Byzantine  period,  the  light  is  introduced  by 
openings  in  the  dome  itself.    After  that  time,  the  light  is  as  generally 
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admitted  through  windows  in  the  drnm,  the  dome  itself  being  cat 

into  only  in  the  rarest  poesible  instanceB. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  Ihe  church  of  St.  dement  at  Ancyra  is 

a  transitional  specimen  subsequent  to  Sta.  Sophia,  because  the  dome 
is  raised  timidly  (Woodcut  Na 
896)  on  a  low  drum  pierced  with 
four  small  windows ;  but  it  is 
anterior  to  Sta.  Irene,  because 
the  dome  is  etill  pieit»d  with 
twelve  .larger  windows,  after 
the  manner  of  Sta.  Sophia  and 
the  older  churches.     All  the  de- 

BM.    St.  ClemcDC.  Anrvn.    (KroiiiK  Dnutng  bjr 

td.  Fiikfim.)  tails  of  its  architecture,  in  so 

I -? ^  —  y t"  —  "J"^         far  as  they  can   be  made  out, 

bear  out  this  description.  They 
are  further  removed  from  the  clasaical  type  than  the  churchea  of 
Justinian,  and  the  whole  plan  (Woodcut  No.  897)  is  more  that  which 
the  Greek  church  afterwards  took  than  any  of  the 
early  churches  show.  Its  greatest  defect — though 
the  one  most  generally  inherent  in  the  style— is  in 
its  dimensions.  It  is  only  64  ft.  long,  over  all  ex- 
tcmallj',  by  58  ft.  wide.  Yet  this  is  a  fair  average 
moni.  Ancyii.       size  of  a  Greek  churcli  of  that  age. 

Another  church,  very  similar,  is  found  at  Myra, 
dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.  It  oxcoi'dB  that  of  St.  Clement  in  size,  and 
has  a  double  narthex  considerably  larger  in  proportion,  bnt  so  ruined 
that  it  is  difBcult  to  make  out  its  plan,  or  to  ascertain  whether  it  ie 
a  part  of  the  original  structure,  or  a  subsequent  addition.  The  cupola 
is  raised  on  a  drum,  and  altogether  the  church  has  the  appe&rance 
of  being  much  more  modem  than  that  at  Ancyra. 

A  third  church  of  the  same  class,  and  better  preserved,  is  found  at 
t  Trabala  in  Iiycia.     It  is  of  the  same  type 

as  St.  Clement,  and  similar  in  its  arrange' 
ments  to  Sta.  Sophia,  except  in  the  omis- 
sion of  the  semi-domes,  which  seem  never 
to  have  been  adopted  in  the  provinces,  and 
indeed  may  be  said  to  bo  peculiar  to  the 
metropolitan  church.  Not  withstanding  the 
beauty  of  that  feature,  it  appears  to  have 
remained  dormant  till  revived  by  the  Turks 
n».  chorchaiT^Bbnu.  Scale        in  Constantinople,  and  there  alone. 

In  this  example  thero  are  two  detached 
octagonal  buildings,  either  tombs  or  sacristies;  a  form  which,  except 
in  large  detached  buildings,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  common 
as  the  circular,  till  after  the  time  of  Justinian. 
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Hoturuiug  to  the  capital,  we  fiud  one  otlitir  remarkable  peculiarity 
of  the  Neo-Byzantiiie  style  in  the  attempt  to  allow  the  external 
surface  of  an  ordinary  tunuel-vault  to  retain  its  form  without  any 
ridge  whatever.  It  can  hardly  bo  doubted  that  this  in  artistically  a 
mistake.  With  domes  it  was  early  felt  to  be  ho,  and  consequently  we 
always  fiud  a  flower  or  pinuacle  in  iron,  or  some  such  ornament, 
marking  the  centre.  In  this  the  Saracenic  arcbitecta  wore  especially 
Buwjesstiil— all  (heir  domes  iwnsesa  a  central  ornament  sufficient  to 
relieve  them,  and  ROnerally  of  the  most  beautiful  proportions.  With 
the  extradoa  of  a  circular  vault,  however,  it  is  even  worse  than  with  a 
dome.  A  roof  is  felt  to  be  a  contrivance  to  ko«p  off  the  rain.  It  may 
be  more  or  less  sloping,  according  to  the  materials  of  which  it  is  con- 
Htmctcd ;  but  to  make  one  part  of  each  ridge  sloping,  and  the  central 
portion  flat,  is  a  discord  that  offends  the  eye,  besides  looking  weak  and 
unmeaning.  A  pointed  arch  would  avoid  the  evil,  but  a  reverse  or 
ogee  curve  is  [terhaj's  the  most  pleasing.  In  the  Neo- Byzantine  age, 
however,  Iwtween  the  8th  and  the  12tli  centuries,  the  eye  seems  to 
have  got  accustomed  to  it.  It  is  common  in  the  East,  es[)ecially  at 
Constantinople  and  at  Venice.  In  St.  Mark's  andelwiwhere  it  became 
so  familiar  a  form  that  it  was  copied  aud  continued  by  the  Ifenaissance 
urchi  ects  even  to  the  end  of  the  Itith  century. 

One  of  the  iHJst  illustrationa  of  these  peculiarities  is  the  church  of 
IkloQU  tcs  Korait  at  Constantinople,  now  converted  into  a  moaqne  and 
called  Kahira  Jamissi. 
The  older  part  of  it  seems 
to  belong  tu  the  1 1th 
century,  the  aido-aisles 
to  the  13th,  and  though 
small  it  illustrates  the 
style  perfectly.  The  porch 
consists  of  five  arches 
covered  with  an  intersout- 
ing  vault,  visible  both 
externally  and  intenially. 

The    last   two   bays    are    s»9.  ciiiiirbDrMonet^KoriH,  (Pruro  Lvnnir.)   NoHaic. 
covered     with     cupolas 

which  still  retain  their  mosaics  internally,  and  those  of  singular 
beauty,  and  brilliancy,  though,  owing  to  the  conBtructi*e  defects  of 
the  intermediate  parts,  the  wet  has  leaked  through,  and  the  mosaics 
have  mostly  peeled  off.  Eitorually  the  front  is  ornamented  with 
courses  of  stoin's  of  ditferent  colours,  and  even  in  its  ruined  state  is 
effective  and  picturesque.  Its  principal  intei-est  is  that  it  shows 
what  was  the  inatris  of  the  contemporary  church  of  St.  Mai  k  at 
Venice.  Subsequent  additions  have  miich  modified  the  external 
appearance  of  St.  Mark,  but   there   can    be   very  little    doubt  that 
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origiDally  it  wan  inteuiled  to  bo  very  like  the  facade  shown  in  Wowl- 
cut  No.  899, 

Not  far  from  Moiie  tia  Koraa  there  are  two  ether  churcLe»  of  the 
same  class  and  of  about  tho  same  age.  Oiio,  the  I'autokrator,  has  been 
added  to  at  various  times  so  as  to  cover  a  large  space  of  ground,  but 
it  cunaists  couHciinently  of  small  and  ill-aasortetl  parts.  It  retains, 
however,  a  good  deal  of  its  marble  pavements  and  other  features  of 
interest.  'Ihe  other,  known  as  the  Fctijo  Jaraiasi,  is  smaller  and  moro 
complete,  and  posaesst's  sonie  mosaics  of  oonaiderable  beauly. 

Tho  best  example  of  ils  class,  however,  in  Constantinople  is  that 

IS  the  Theu tokos.    Like  those  Just  mentioned  it  is  very  small,  tliu 

ehurch  itself  being  only  37  ft.  by  45,  and,  thouf^h 

its  double  narthex  and  lateral  adjuncts  add  coii- 

sideriibly  to  its  dimensions,  it  is  still  only  a  very 

small  church.     Some  parts  of  it  are  as  old  aa  tite 

Sth  or  10th  century,  but  tho  facade  repi eseiite<l 

in  Woodcut  No.  i'Ul  is  certainly  not  older  than 

the  12th    century.       Taking  it  altogether,  it  in 

**' Sttif'iuVn'ui'uii'''"'  I^^rl'^P'  t'^®  mo^t  complete  and  elegant  elmreli 

of  its  class  now  known  to  exist  in  or  near  tho 

^H|iital.  and  many  of  its  details  are  of  great  beauty  and  perfection. 


ns  scarcely  possible  to  sii|>puso  that  the  meagre  hatf-doKen  of 
ivhes  just  enumoralcd  ure  all  that  were  erected  in  the  (.'apilal 
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between  tliu  death  of  Jualiiiiuii  aud  the  fall  of  the  uity.  Yet  there  is 
no  evideiico  that  the  Turks  duHtroytil  any.  Why  sliouhl  thfv ?  'Ihoy 
converted  them  iiitu  nioeijiio!*,  finding  them  especially  convenient  for 
tliat  purpoBO,  and  they  have  maintained  thciu  with  singularly  little 
alt«mtion  to  the  present  day. 


This  deficiency  of  exanipk-s  in  the  capital  is  to  some  extent  sup- 
plii'd  by  those  wliieli  are  found  existing  at  Sulonica.  Four  elmrches 
l>t;longing  to  thja  age  are  illustrr.ted  in  Texier  and  I'uUan's  work. 


goa.  Apfic  of  Cburch  or  tbe  ApwIlRi.  SaloDici.    (Vpim  Jenitr  aad  PulLjr.) 

The  oldest  and  the  largest  of  these  ia  that  of  Sta.  S'ophia.  It  is 
it  ulinruh  of  considerable  dimensions,  considering  its  age  and  style, 
measuring  140  ft.  east  and  west  by  118  over  all  exteniully,  and  with 
!i  central  dome  33  ft.  in  dianicter.  It  possesses  also  an  u}>per  gallery, 
and  its  arrangements  generally  are  well  considered  and  artistic. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  documentary  oviileuce  of  its  age,  biit, 
judging  from  the  puhlislied  details,  it  belongs  probably  to  the  Dth  or 
10th  uentiiry,  certainly  not  earlier  than  the  first  date,  nor  lower  than 
the  latter.     Ita  dome  still  retains  itsmosaicH. 

Next  to  this  comes  the  churub  of  St.  lianlias,  very  similar  in  style 
though  very  much  smaller,  mcasuiing  only  fij  ft.  Iiy  37,  exclusive  of 
thu  ajwc.     Its   date    is   perfectly   ascertained— vix.,    937.     There   is 
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certainly  not  a   century  of  difiference   in  the   age  of  the  two  last 
de8cril)t(l. 

Next  to  these  comes  tlie  church  of  Elias,  a.d.  1012,  and  very  similar 
to  it  in  style  is  that  of  the  Apostles  (Woodcut  No.  902),  which  wo 
may  consequently  date  with  safety  in  the  11th  century,  from  this 
juxtuix>6ition  alone,  though  there  are  several  other  examples  whidi 
enable  us  to  treat  it  as  a  characteristic  type  of  the  age.  It  is  a 
pleasing  and  pictures(j[ue  specimen  of  Byzantine  brickwork.  Like  all 
the  churches  of  the  time,  it  is  small,  03  ft.  by  69  externally.  In  plan 
it  very  much  resembles  the  Theotokos  at  Constantinople,  but  in  eleva- 
tion is  tailor  and  thinner ;  though  whether  this  arises  from  any  local 
]xjculiarity,  or  from  some  difference  of  age,  is  not  clear.  I  suspect 
the  former.  The  earthquakes  of  the  caj)ital  may  have  induced  a  less 
ambitious  form,  as  far  as  height  is  concerned,  than  was  adopted  in 
the  provinces. 

Gree:e. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that,  if  a  systematic  search  were 
made  among  the  churches  of  Greece,  many  would  be  brought  to  light 
which  would  he  most  useful  in  completing  our  knowledge  of  the 
Neo- Byzantine  style.  At  Mount  Athos  alone,  and  its  immediate 
neighbouihood,  there  are  probably  a  hundred  convents,  many  of 
old  date,  whoso  churches,  even  though  rebuilt  in  modem  times, 
muht  contain  fragments  of  the  older  style;  but  they  have  not  yet 
been  examined  by  any  competent  architect.  For  Greece  proper  we 
are  dependent  almost  wholly  on  Cauchaud  ^  and  Blouet.*  They 
unfortunately  suffice  to  prove  that  there  are  no  churches  of  any 
dimensions  sufficient  to  ensure  dignitj^  nor  are  any  so  beautiful  in 
outline  or  detail  as  to  make  us  regret  much  that  we  do  not  know 
more  about  them.  Still  they  are  sufficiently  original  to  be  worthy  of 
study,  and  when  properly  known  may  help  to  join  together  some  of  the 
scattered  links  of  the  chain  which  once  connected  the  aichitecture  of 
the  West  and  East,  but  which  is  at  present  so  difficult  to  follow  out. 
In  Athens  there  are  several  churches  of  considerable  interest,  and 
not  without  .architectural  pretension.  They  are  all 
small,  however.  The  largest  is  that  know^n  as  Panagia 
Lycodemo,  or  the  church  of  St.  Nicodemus,  and  is  only 
62  ft.  long  by  45  ft.  wide  over  all.  It  seems  also  to 
be  the  oldest,  since  its  dome  is  partially  pierced  with 
90X  I'lan  of  Panagia  windows  inside,  though  outside  there  is  a  distinctly 
Scale  i^cTfL'to'i  111.  niarked  drum  (Woodcut  No.  904).      Notwithstanding 

the  smallness  of  its  dimensions,  considerable  effect  is 
obtained  internally  by  the  judicious  arrangement  of  the  parts  and 


*  Eglisea  Byzantiuea  en  Grtcc'  *  *  Expedition  Scientifiqiie  de  la  Moree.* 


iDiiglii  Lj'ohbmo,    ^t'nun  A.  IfiHitT.)    Knidrged  Bc 
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tile  Imiiuoiiy  of  proiwrtioii  whicli  reigns  tbrowghout,  Tlie  ejtterior  is 
iilao  pleuDiiig.  though  the  aliecnce  of  h  cornice  givte  an  unfiuitihed 
look  to  the  whole,  anil  there  is  a  want  of  enfficieiit  connexion  betwet-n 
the  dome  and  the  walk  of  the  building  to  make  them  part  of  one 
CO  III  position. 

A  mote  beautiful  and  more  interesting  example  is  the  church 

known  an  the  Cfttholicon  or  Cathedral  at  Athena  (Woodcut  No.  f'Oa). 

It  is  a  cathedral,  however,  only  in  «  Greek  sense,  certainly  not  as 

nnderetooil  in  iho  Latin  (hureh,  for  its  dimensions  are  only  4(>  ft.  by 

25  over  all  externally.     It  is  almost  im- 

■-.       ,.  . '  ^  ■       ,    i       jKuwible  to  judge  of  itti  age  from  ita  details, 

''■•~— M»*ftJt^-  1  i      **i"ce  they  iiro  partly  borrowed  from  older 

''fif''  ■  ''-i  5  ''^~~i  cloasical  buildings,  or  imitations  of  clas- 

^."'|Ubhmm|    I  '        I       sical  forms,  so  fashioned  as  to  havmoniKo 

'--  '^  ■-■-•-»J-J-J 1       with  parts  which  are  old.     But  tlio  tall- 

'*"''    li'ile ug^n'tiTi"!*"'''"'''        "'"*^  '^^  '**  dome,  the  form  of  its  windows, 
Hud  the   inteiiial  arrangements,  all  point 
tu  a  very  modern  date  for  it«  erection — aa  probably  the  llith  century 
IIS  the  11th  or  12th. 


The  church  of  the  Virgin  at  Misitro  in  the  I'doponueens— the 
aucieut  Sparta — may  be  of  about  the  same  ago  ae  the  Catholicon  at 
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Athene,  but  ditfem  coimiderabl y  in  style,  ami  bears  mneh  morp 
i-cBemblanco  to  the  churnheii  of  A])ii1ia  and  Sioily  than  cither  of 
those  described  aliove. 

Where  arcndeit  are  used  externally  in  these  Greek  chnrclies.  they 
are  generally  Bnp]iorted  I>y  pillars  of  somewhat  claRsical  look,  crowned 
by  capitals  of  the  {iqiiare  foliaged  form,  used  to  support  arches  in  the 
early  stylos  all  over  Kurope ;  and  the  windows,  when  divided,  take 
nierely  the  fonn  of  diminutive  arcades.  The  Byzantines  never  at- 
tained to  tracery;  all  their  early  windows  are  sinjrlo  round-headed 
njieningB.  These  were  afterwards  grouped  together  in  threes  and 
fives ;  and,  as  in  the  Gothic  style,  when  they  conld  !«  put  under  one 
discharging  arch,  the  piers  were  attenuated  till  they  became  almost 
raullions,  birt  always  supporting  constructive  arches,  without  any 
tendency  to  run  into  interlacing  forme  like  the  Gotliie,  The  uui- 
versal  eniploj'ment  of  mural  painting  in  Bj'zantine  churches,  and  the 
consequent  exclusion  of  painted  glaea,  rendered  the  use  of  the  large 
windows  which  the  Gothic  architects  employed  quite  inadmissible; 
and  in  such  a  climate  very  much  smaller  openings  sufficed  to  admit 
all  the  light  that  was  required.  Tracery  woidd  thus,  in  fact,  have 
been  an  absurdity.  The  Byzantine  architects  sought  to  ornament 
their  windows  externally  by  the  employment  of  tiles  or  colours 
disposed  in  vanous  patterns,  and    often    produced  a  very   pleasing 

effect,  as  may  be  seen  from  tha  wood-    , 

cut  (No.  904)  illustrating  the  apse  of       ■    -  "■        ; 

the  Panagia  Lycodemo  at  Athens,  and    |      "'    I 

other  specimens  quoted  above. 

Occasionally  we  find  in  these 
ehumhes  projecting  porches  or  bal- 
conies, and  machicolations,  which 
give  great  relief  to  the  general  flat- 
ness of  the  walls.  These  features 
are  all  marked  with  that  elegance 
peculiar  to  the  East,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  a  people  claiming  descent 
from  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  possibly 

having  some  of  their  blood  in  their    .  ''     '  ""'       >   "  "  J 

veins.     Sometimes,  too,  even   a   sub-   m-.   ApwrromMNiM.  (Krmn Cnachjii.1.1 
ordinate  apse  is  supported  on  a  bracket- 
like  balcony,  so  as  to  form  a  very  pleasing  object,  as  in  the  accom- 
panying specimen  from  Misitra. 

On  the  whole  the  Neo-Byzantine  style  may  bo  said  to  bo  charac- 
terised by  considerable  elegance,  vrith  occasional  combinations  of  a 
superior  order;  but  after  the  time  of  Justinian  the  country  was  too 
deficient  in  unity  or  science  to  attempt  anything  great  or  good, 
and  too  poor  to  aspire  to  grandeur,  so  that  it  has  no  claim  to  rank 
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amoug  the  great  styles  of  the  eartli.  The  olcl  Byzantine  style  was 
elevated  to  a  first-class  iX)8ition  tlirough  the  buildings  of  Justinian ; 
but  from  his  time  the  history  of  the  art  is  a  history  of  decline,  like 
that  of  the  Eastern  Empire  itself  and  of  Greece,  down  to  the  final 
extinction  both  of  the  Empire  and  the  style,  under  the  successive 
conquasts  by  the  Venetians  and  the  Turks.  The  only  special  claim 
which  the  Neo-Byzantine  style  makes  upon  our  sympathies  or  atten- 
tion is  that  of  being  the  direct  descendant  of  Greek  and  Roman  art. 
As  such,  it  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  past  and  present 
which  must  not  be  overlooked,  while  in  itself  it  bas  sufficient  merit  to 
reward  the  student  who  shall  apply  himself  to  its  elucidation. 

Domestic  Arcfhtectuhe. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  very  considerable  remains  of  the 
civil  or  domestic  architecture  of  the  Keo-Byzantine  period  may  still  be 
recovered.  Most  of  their  palaces  or  public  buildings  have  continueil 
to  be  occupied  by  their  successors,  but  the  habits  of  Turkish  life  are 
singularly  opposed  to  the  prying  of  the  archaeologist.  Almost  the 
only  building  which  has  been  brought  to  light  and  illustrated  is  the 
palace  of  the  Hcbdomon  at  BlachemeB  in  Constantinople.  All  that 
remains  of  it,  however,  is  a  block  of  buildings  80  ft.  by  40  in  plan, 
forming  one  end  of  a  courtyard ;  those  at  the  other  end,  which  were 
more  extensive,  being  too  much  ruined  to  be  restored.  The  parts 
that  remain  probably  belong  to  the  9th  century,  and  consist  of  two 
halls,  one  over  the  other,  the  lower  supported  by  pillars  carrying 
vaults,  the  upper  free.  'I'he  fa9ade  towards  the  court  is  of  con- 
siderable elegance,  being  adorned  by  a  mosaic  of  bricks  of  various 
colours  disposed  in  graceful  pattenas,  and  forming  an  architectural 
decoration  which,  if  not  of  the  highest  class,  is  very  appropriate  for 
domestic  architecture. 

One  great  cause  of  the  deficiency  of  examples  may  be  the  com- 
bustibility of  the  capital.  They  may  have  been  destroyed  in  the 
various  fires,  and  outside  Constantinople  the  number  of  large  cities 
and  their  wealth  and  importance  was  gradually  decreasing  till  the 
capital  itself  sunk  into  the  power  of  the  Turks  in  the  year  1453. 
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The  architectural  province  of  Armenia  forms  an  almost  exact  pendant 
to  that  of  Greece  in  the  history  of  Byzantine  architecture.  Both 
were  early  converted  to  Christianity,  and  Greece  remained  Christian 
without  any  interruption  from  that  time  to  this.  Yet  all  her  earlier 
churches  have  perished,  we  hardly  know  why,  and  left  us  nothing  but 
an  essentially  Mediaeval  style.  Nearly  the  same  thing  happened  in 
Armenia,  but  there  the  loss  is  only  too  easily  accounted  for.  The 
Persian  persecution  in  the  5th  and  0th  centuries  must  have  l)een 
severe  and  lasting,  and  the  great  hoideversemeni  of  the  Mahomedan 
irruption  in  the  7th  century  would  easily  account  for  the  dis- 
appearance of  all  the  earlier  monuments.  When,  in  more  tranquil 
times— in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries — the  Christians  were  permitted 
to  rebuild  their  churches,  we  find  them  all  of  the  same  small  type  as 
those  of  Greece,  with  tall  domes,  painted  with  frescoes  internally,  and 
depending  for  external  effect  far  more  on  minute  elaboration  of  details 
than  on  any  grandeur  of  design  or  proportion. 

Although  the  troubles  and  persecutions  from  the  5th  to  the  8th 
century  may  have  caused  the  destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
monuments,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  have  perished.  On  the 
contrary,  we  know  of  the  church  above  alluded  to  (p.  428)  as  still 
existing  at  Nisibin  and  belonging  to  the  4th  century,*  and  there  can 


'  Drawings  of  this  church  were  made 
by  Mr.  Boutcher  when  travelling  for  the 


Afisjrian  Exploration  Fund ;  but,  he  has 
hitherto  declined  to  allow  their  publication . 
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l>o  littlo  doubt  that  many  others  exist  in  variytm  oomcrB  of  the  land  ; 
but  they  have  hardly  yet  been,  lonkcd  for,  nt  least  not  by  anyone 
competent  tn  disetiminate  between  what  was  really  old  and  what  may 
have  beloiif^ed  to  BOme  subsequent  relmi'ding  or  rejiair. 

Till  this  more  careful  examination  of  the  province  shall  have  been 
accomplished,  out  history  of  the  style  cannot  he  carried  back  beyond 
the  Ilcjira.  Even  then  very  great  difficulty  exists  in  arranging  the 
materials,  and  in  assigning  oorrect  dates  to  the  various  examples.  In 
the  works  of  Toxier,'  Dubois,^  Brosset,' and  Grimm*  some  forty  or  fifty 
churches  are  described  and  figured  In  more  or  less  detail,  but  in  most 


<ases  the  dates  assigned  to  them  are  derived  from  written  testimony 
only,  the  authors  not  having  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  style  to  be 

'  C.  Teiier,  '  Arracnie  et  la  Persi-.'  1r  Georgia  et  I'Annenie.'  SI.  Ptturabourg, 
2  voIb.  folio.    Paris.  j  1849. 

•  Dubois  de  Montppteui, '  Voyage  au-  :  *  D.  Grimm,  '  Monumenta  d'Arcbilre- 
toor  da  Cnupfuio.'  6  vols.  8to.  Pari',  tore  en  Georgie  et  Amipiiie.'  St.  Peters- 
1839,1841.  I  bourg,  18C1. 

'  Brosset, '  Voyage  Arehpologiqiic  dinii  i 
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able  to  check  the  very  fallaciouB  evidence  of  the  litera  »cripla.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  dates  usually  given  are  those  of  the  bttildiug 
of  the  first  church  on  the  epot,  whereas,  in  a  country  so  troubled  by 
persecution  as  Armenia,  the  original  church  may  have  been  rebuilt 
several  timea  and  what  we  now  see  is  often  very  modem  indeed 

Among  the  churches  now  existing  in  Armenia  the  oldest  seems 
to  be  that  m  the  village  of  Dighour  near  Ant  There  are  neither 
traditions  nor  inscriptions  to  asKist 
ia  fixing  itn  date  hut  from  the  sim 
plicity  of  its  form  and  its  quasi 
classical  details  it  is  cvidenth  older 
than  any  other  known  examples  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  information  con 
veyed  in  De  Vogiie  s  recent  puhlica 
tions  we  can  ha^e  little  hesitation  in 
assigning  it  to  the  7th  century  '  Tho 
church  is  not  large  hemg  onlj  95  ft 
long  by  82  wide  over  all  Internally 
its  design  is  characterised  by  extreme 
solidity  and  simplicitj  and  all  the 
details  are  singularly  classical  in  out 
line.  The  dome  is  an  ellipse,  timidly  '"  ^<SL[«.^"hSi'M"(«t'toi  4"!™ 
constructed,  with  far  more  than  the 

requisite  amount  of  abutment.     One  of  its  most  marked  peculiarities 
is  the  existence  of  two  apses  externally,  which  form  the  transepts, 
and  were  no  doubt  intended  to  receive  alfars.    Its  flanks  are  orna- 
mented by  tbi-ee- quarter  columns  of  debased 
classical  design.     These  support  an  archi- 
trave which  is  bent  over  the  heads  of  the 
windows  as  in  the  churches  of  Northern 
Syria  erected  during  the  6th  century. 

Its  western  and  lateral  doorways  are 
ornamented  by  horse-shoe  arches,  which  are 
worth  remarking  here,  as  it  is  a  feature 
which  the  Saracenic  architects  used  so 
currently  and  employed  for  almost  every 

class  of  ojiening.  The  oldest  example  of  this  form  known  is  that  of 
the  vault  of  tho  building  called  'I'akht-i-Ghero  on  Mount  Zagros." 
In  this  little  shrine  all  the  other  details  are  so  purely  and  essentially 
classic  that  the  building  must  be  dated  before  or  about  the  time  of 
Conslautine,     The  horae-shoe  again  occurs  in  the  church  at  Dana  on 

'  TeiiergiveathreedftteBtothiBchutnli.  .  Persp,' at  p.  120,  the  date  is  given  as  12*3. 
In  the  '  ByzoDluie  Arehitectoie.'  p.  171,  Mj  cooficlion  h  that  the  first  ia  correct. 
iti8Baidlobeottbe7th,ondfttp,4,of  the  |  '  Flandin  and  Coate, '  Voyage  en  Perec," 
!H1i  centary.     In  the   '  L'Aim^ie  et  la  |  pU.  211, 319. 
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the  Euphrates  in  540.'  At  Dighour  we  find  it  used,  not  in  conBtnic- 
tion  but  aa  an  omameatal  feature.  The 
stilting  of  tlie  atoh  was  evidently  one 
of  those  experimente  which  the  architects 
of  that  time  were  making  in  order  to  free 
themselves  from  the  trammels  of  the  Roman 
Bemi -circular  arch.  The  Saracena  carried 
it  much  further  and  used  it  with  marked 
Buccesfl,  but  this  is  probably  the  last  oc- 
casion in  which  it  was  employed  by  a 
Christian  architect  aa  a  decorative  ex- 
pedient. 

The  six  buttresses,  with  their  offsets, 
which  adorn  the  facade,  are  another  curious 
feature  in  the  archaeology  of  this  church. 
PLiinofriiuiTh.tUi.uDii.r  ^^  ^^^J"  ***  integral  parts  of  the  original 
(iioin  oriium.)  Sc»i«  6u  It.  i«  I  in.  design,  which  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt,  they  anticipate  by  several  centuries 
the  appearance  of  this  form '  in  Western 
Europe. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  least  altered  of 
the  Armenian  churches  seems  to  be  that 
of  Tsunlar,  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
the  Catholjcos  Jean  IV.  between  the  years 
718  and  726.  In  plan  it  looks  like  a  peri- 
stylar  temple,  but  the  verandahs  which 
surround  it  are  only  low  arcades,  and  have 
very  little  affiuitj'  with  classical  fomss. 
These  are  carried  round  the  front,  but 
there  pierced  only  by  (he  doorway.  The 
elevation,  as  here  exhibited,  is  simple,  but 
sufficiently  expresses  the  internal  arrange- 
ments, and,  with  an  octagonal  dome,  forms, 
when  seen  in  perspective,  a  pleasing  object 
from  every  point  of  view.  Both  plan  and 
design  are,  however,  exceptional  in  the 
province.  A  far  more  usual  arrangement 
1  that  found  at  Pitzounda  in  Abkassia, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  typical 
form  of  an  Armenian  church.     It  is  said 

in.    n«n  ot  Church  »i  niiounaii.        .,  ,  iji-it-o 

tjcjif  ito  ft.  to  1  In.  to    have  been    erected  by  the  Emperor 

Justinian,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  style 

r  ornamentation  of  the  lower  part  that  seems  to  gainsay  its  being 

lis.     But  the  plan  is  so  like  many  that  belong  to  a  much  later  age, 

'  Tfiier  and  PuUan, '  Byzantine  Architecture,'  pp.  IJx.  Ix. 


that  we  must  hesitate  before  we  can  feel  sure  that  it  has  not  been 
rebnilt  at  some  more  modem  date.  Its  cupola  certainly  belongs  to 
a  period  long  after 
the  erection  of  Sla. 
Irene  at  Constanti- 
nople (Woodcut  Ko. 
8(15),  when  the  dome 
pierced  with  tall 
windows  had  become 
the  fashionable  form 
of  dome  in  the  By- 
zantine school.  Its 
interior,  also,  is  un- 
naually  tall,  and  the 
pointed  archefi  under 
the  dome  look  like 

integral  parts  of  the       «]».    SwtlunorCUnrchut  PiltaumU,    (Fmm  Dubois.)    NoKile. 

design,  and  when  so 

employed  belong  cortainly  to  a  much  more  modem  date.  On  the 
whole  therefore  it  seems  that  this  church,  as  we  now  see  it,  may  have 
been  rebuilt  in  the  9th  or  10th  centnry- 


Whatever  its  date,  it  is  a  pleasing  example  of  the  style.    Externally 
it  is  devoid  of  ornament  except  what  is  obtained  by  the  inserlioQ  of 
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tiles  between  the  cottraes  of  the  stone,  and  a  similar  relief  to  the 
windows ;  but  even  this  little  introduction  of  colour  gives  it  a  gay 
and  cheerful  appearance,  more  than  could  easily  be  obtained  by 
mouldings  or  carving  in  stone. 

The  upper  galleries  of  the  nave  and  the  chapels  of  the  choir  are 
also  well  expressed  in  the  external  design,  and  altogether,  for  a  small 
church — which  it  is  (only  137  ft.  by  75) — it  is  as  pleasing  a  compo- 
sition as  could  easily  be  found. 

The  idea  that  the  date  of  this  church  is  considerably  more  modem 

than  Dubois  and  others  are  inclined  to  assign 
to  it,  is  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  its  plan 
with  that  at  Bedochwinta,  which  Brosset  de. 
termines  from  inscriptions  to  belong  to  the 
date  1556-1575;  and  the  knowledge  lately 
acquired  tends  strongly  to  the  conviction  that 
this  plan  of  church  belongs  to  a  later  period 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  when  it  was  introduced,  and  it  may 
he  only  a  continuation  of  a  much  earlier  form. 
One  other  church  of  this  part  of  the  world 
seems  to  claim  especial  mention,  that  of  Mokwi, 
built  in  the  10th  century,  and  painted,  as 
we  learn  from  inscriptions,  between  1080  and  1 125.  It  is  a  large  and 
handsome  church,  but  its  principal  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  in 
dimensions  and  arrangement  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  contem- 
poraneous church  of  Sta.  Sophia  at  Novogorod,  showing  a  connection 
l)etween  the  two  countries  which  will  be  more  particularly  pointed 

out  hereafter.  It  is  now  very  much  ruined, 
and  covered  with  a  veil  of  creepers  which  pre- 
vents its  outward  form  from  being  easily 
distinguished. 

As  will  be  perceived,  its  plan  is  only  an 
extension  of  the  two  last  mentioned,  having 
five  aisles  instead  of  three ;  but  it  is  smaller 
in  scale  and  more  timid  in  execution.  The 
church  which  it  most  resembles  is  that  at 
Trabala  in  Syria  (Woodcut  No.  898),  which 
is  certainly  of  an  earlier  date  than  any  we  are  acquainted  with 
further  east.  Practically  the  same  plan  occurs  at  Athens  (Wood- 
cut No.  903),  and  at  Misitra  (Woodcut  No.  906),  but  these  seem  on 
a  smaller  scale  than  at  Mokwi,  so  that  it  may  be  considered  as  the 
typical  form  of  a  Neo-Byzantine  church  for  four  or  five  centuries, 


91?.    Church  at  Bedochwinta. 

(From  Bromet.) 

Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


918. 


Plan  of  Church  at  Mokwi. 
Scale  100  n.  to  1  in.' 


M  am  a  little  doubtful  regarding  the  I  correctly  reduced  from  M.  BroBset's  plate?, 
scales  of  these  two  buildiugs.    They  are  |  But  are  these  to  be  depended  upon  ? 
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Aiid  it  would  coneeqtieiitly  be 
tineafe  to  attempt  to  fix  a  date 
from  its  pecnliaritiee. 

Interesting  as  these  may  be 
in  an  hiBtorical  point  of  view, 
the  most  important  ecclesiastical 
establishment  in  this  part  of  the 
world  is  that  of  Etchmiasdin. 
Here  are  four  churches  built 
on  the  spots  from  which,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  rose  the  two 
arches  or  rainbows,  crossing  one 
another  at  right  angles,  on  which 
our  Saviour  is  said  to  have  sat 
when  he  appeared  to  St.  Gregory. 
They  consequently  ought  to  be 
at  tbo  fonr  angles  of  a  square, 
or  rectangle  of  some  sort,  but 
this  is  iar  from  being  the  case. 
The  principal  of  these  churches 
is  that  whose  plan  is  represented 
in  Woodcut  No.  919.  It  stands 
in  the  centre  of  a  large  square, 
surrounded  by  ecclesioKtical 
buildings,  aud  is  on  the  whole 
rather  an  Imposing  edifice.  Its 
porch  is  modem;  bo  also,  com- 
paratively speaking,  is  its  dome; 
but  the  plan,  if  not  the  greater 
part  of  the  substructure,  is 
ancient,  and  exhibits  the  plain- 
ness and  simplicity  characteristic 
of  its  age.  The  other  three 
churches  lay  claim  to  as  remote 
a  date  of  foundation  as  this, 
but  all  have  been  so  altered  in 
modem  times  that  they  have 
now  no  title  to  antiquity. 

The  idea  that  the  churches 
at  Pitzounda  and  Bedochwinta 
must  be  comparatively  modem 
is  confirmed  by  comparing  their 
plan  with  that  of  Kouthais,  a 
church  which  there  seems  no 
ivasonable  ground  for  doubting 


EKbiDludld.    (From 
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was  founded  in  1007,  and  erected,  pretty  much  aa  we  now  find  it, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  11th  century.  It  has  neither  coupled  piers 
nor  pointed  arches,  but  is  adorned  externally  with  reed-like  pilasters 
and  elaborate  frets,  such  as  were  certainly  employed  at  Ani  in  the 
oouree  of  the  llth  century.  The  annexed  elevation  (Woodcut  Ko. 
921)  of  one  of  its  windows,  exhibit*  the  Armenian  style  of  decoration 
of  this  age,  but  is  such  as  certainly  was  not  employed  before  this 
time,  though,  with  various  modifications,  it  became  typical  of  the 
style  at  its  period  of  greatest  development. 

Asi. 

Even  Etchmiasdin,  however,  sinks  into  insignificance,  in  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view,  when  compared  with  Ani, 
whi::h  was  the  capital  of  Armenia  during  its  period 
of  greatest  unity  and  elevation,  and  was  adoroed 
by  the  Bagratide  dynasty  with  a  series  of  buildings 
which  still  strike  the  traveller  with  admiration, 
at  least  for  tlie  beauty  of  their  details ;  for,  like  all 
churches  in  this  part  of  the  world,  they  are  very 
small.     If,  however,  the  cathedral  at  Ani  is  inter- 
,  esting  to  the  architect  from  its  style,  it  is  still 
^cieiooTui'MB  '     "lore  so  to  the  arohoeologist  from  its  date,  aince 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  built 
in  the  year  1010,  as  recorded  in  an  inscriplion  on  its  walls.     This, 
perhapn,  might  be  put  on  one  side  as  a  mistake,  if  it  were  not  that 
there  are  two  beauti- 
fal  inscriptions  on  the 
facade,  one  of  which  is 
dated    1049,  the  other 
10^9.     To  this  we  mast 
add  our  knowledge  that 
the  city  was  sacked  by 
Alp  Arslan  in  1064,  and 
that  the  dynasty  which 
alone  could  erect  snch  a 
monument   was    extin- 
guished in  1080.    "With 
all  this  evidence,  it  is 
startling     to     find     a 
church  not  only  with 
pointed  arches  but  with 
«3.    SwiiooorCoUiedrsiMAni.  Sc.iQ 60 II. to  1  in.  couplcd   picrs    and   all 

the  characteristics  of  a 
complete   pointed-arched  style,  snch  as  might  be  found  in  Italy  or 
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Sicily  Dot  earlier  than  the  13th  century.  This  peculiarity  ie,  however, 
confined  to  the  constructive  parts  of  the  interior.  The  plan  is  that 
of  Pitzounda  or  Bedochwinta,  modiBod  only  hy  the  superior  con- 
structive arrangement  which  the  pointed  arch  enabled  the  architects 
to  introduce;  and  externally  the  only  pointed  arch  anywhere  to  be 
detected  is  in  the  transept,  where  the  arch  of  the  vault  is  simulated 
to  pass  through  to  the  CKterior. 

In  the  plan  and  elevation  of  the  building  will  be  observed   a 
peculiarity  which  was  afterwards  almost  universal  in  the  style.     It 


*94.  SldeKle'itlooorCallitdnlat  AdI.    Enlugnl  gulf. 

is  the  angular  recess  which  marks  the  form  of  the  apees  outside  with- 
out breaking  the  main  lines  of  the  building.  lo  the  lateral  elevation 
of  this  cathedral  (Woodcut  No.  924)  thoy  are  introduced  on  each  side 
of  the  portal  where  the  construction  did  not  require  them,  in  order  to 
match  those  at  the  east  end.  But  in  the  Cathedral  at  Samthawis 
(Woodcut  No.  925)  they  are  seen  in  their  proper  places  on  each  side 
of  the  central  apse.  Though  this  church  was  erected  between  the 
years  1050-1079,  we  find  these  niches  adorned  with  a  foliation 
(Woodcut  No,  026)  very  like  what  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  the 
invention  of  the  14th  century  in  Europe,  though  even  more  elegant 
than  anything  of  its  class  used  by  the  Gothic  architects. 
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At  Sandjerli,  not  far  from  Ani,  is  another  cltarch,  which,  from 
inscriptionB  translated  by  M.  Broaset,  and  from  sections  given  by  him. 
appears    to   belong   to   the  same    date 
(1033-1044),    and    to    possess   coupled 


MS.    Evt  tkoi 


columns  and  pointed  arches  like  those  of  the  cathedral  of  Ani,  which 
indeed  it  resembles  in  many  points,  and  which  renders  the  date  above 
given  highly  probable. 


.    PUDolTombUAi 


The  plane  above  quoted  may  probably  be  taken  as  those  most 
typical  of  the  style,  but  in  no  part  of  the  world  are  the  arrangements 


of  churcbeB  §o  various.  All  beiug  small,  there  were  do  constructive 
difficultioB  to  be  eucountercd,  and  as  no  congFegatioD  waa  to  be 
Hccominodated,  the  architects  apparently  considerod  themselves  at 
liberty  to  follow  their  fancies  in  any  manner  tlut  occurred  to  them. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  plans  of  Armenian  churclics  defy  classi' 
fication ;  some  aro  square,  or  rectangles  of  every  conceivable  propor- 
tion of  length  to  hreadth,  some  octagons  or  hexagons,  and  some  of 
the  most  indescribable  irregularity.     Frequently  two,  three,  or  four 


are  grouped  and  joined  together.  In  some  instances  the  sacred 
number  of  seven  aro  coupled  tc^thcr  in  cue  design,  though  more 
generally  each  little  church  is  an  independent  erection ;  but  they  are 
all  so  small  that  their  plans  are  of  comparatively  little  importance. 
No  grandeur  of  effect  or  poetry  of  perapecfive  can  be  obtained  without 
considerable  dimensions,  and  these  are  not  to  be  found  in  Armenia. 

There  are  also  some  examples  of  circular  chnrches,  but  these  are 
far  from  being  numerous.  Generally  speaking  they  are  tombs,  or  con- 
nected with  sepulchral  rites,  and  are  indeed  mere  amplifications  of 
the  usual  tombs  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  which  are  goneraUy 
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little  models  of  the  domes  of  Armenian  churches  placed  on  the  groand, 
though  perhaps  it  would  be  more  coirect  to  say  that  the  domes  were 
copied  from  the  tombs  than  the  reverse. 

The  moat  elegant  of  all  those  hitherto  made  known  is  one  found 
at  Ani,  illustrated  in  Woodcuts  Nos.  927.  928.  NotwithstandiDg  the 
sraallDess  of  its  dimensions,  it  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  sepulchral 
chapels  known. 

Another  on  a  larger  scale  (Woodcut  Ko.  929)  is  borrowed  from 
Mr.  Layard's  book.     'Ihis  tomb  shows  all  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Armenian  stylo  of  the  1 1th  or  12th  century.     Though  so  much  larger, 
it  is  by  no  means  bo  beautiful  as  the  last  ntentioned  toiub  at  Ani.     In 
its  ornamentation  a  further  refinement  is  introduced,  iQasmucb  as  the 
reed-liko   columns   are  tied  together   by  true  love-knots   instead  of 
capitals— a   freak    not    uncommon    either    in 
Europe  at  tlie  same  age,  or  in  the  East  at  the 
present   day,  but    by  no  means  to  be  recom- 
mended as  an  architectural  expedient. 

With  scarcely  an  exception,  all  the  build- 
ings in  the  Armenian  provinces  are  so  small 
that  they  would 
hardly  deserve  a 
place  in  a  history 
of  architecture  were 
it  not  for  the  inge- 
nuity of  their  plans 
and  the  elegance  of 
their  detailn.  The 
beauty  of  the  latter 
is  Fo  remarkable 
that,  in  order  to  con- 
vey a  correct  notion 
of  the  style,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  illus- 
trate them  to  an  ex- 
tent incompatible 
with  the  scope  of 
this  work.  In  them 
too  will  be  found 
mnch  that  has  hither-  c.  itai «  ociKhi 

VM.    C»pLUI  at  Ani.    (From  Crimni.)   tO   been    aSCribed    to  (From  O limn.) 

other  sources.     The 
annexed  capital  (Woodcut  Ko.  930),  for  instance,  would  generally  be 
put  down  as  Saracenic  of  the  best  age,  but  it  belongs,  with  a  great 
deal  more  quite  as  elegant,  to  one  of  the  churches  at  Ani ;  and  the 
capital  from  Gelathi  (Woodcut  No.  931)  would  not  excite  attention 
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If  found  in  Ireland, 
are  one  of  the 
most  natial  aa  well 
as  one  of  the  mobt 
elegant  modes  of 
decoration  em- 
ployed in  the  pro- 
vince, and  are 
applied  with  a 
variety  and  com- 
plexity nowhere 
e1  Be  found  in  stone, 
though  they  may 
be  eqnalled  in 
Bome  wQrks  illuB- 
trated  by  the  pen. 
Besides,  how- 
ever, its  beauty 
in  an  artietio 
point  of  view,  this 
basket  ptittem,  as 
it  ia  Bometimee  < 
called,     is     Etill 


The  interlacing  Bcrolla  which  occupy  its  head 


a,  (Frou  >  Pholognpb.} 


Ethnographic  in- 
dication which, 
when  properly  in- 
vestigated, may 
lead  to  the  most 
important  conclu- 
sions. The  three 
following  wood- 
en ts.Nos.  932, 933, 
and  934,  taken 
from  churches  at 
a  now  deserted 
village  called  lah 
Khan,  will  serve 
to  explain  its 
more  usual  forms ; 
but  it  occurs  al- 
most everywhere 

in    the  Armenian    m,      WIMow  in  Iih  Khin  Omrch  Tortooni.    (Fnnn  >  Pbotograpb.) 

architectural  pro- 
vince, and  with  as  infinite  a  variety  of  details  as  are  to  be  found  with 
its  employment  in  Irish  manuBcripts. 
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Out  of  Armenia  it  occura  iD  the  church  at  Ktirtea  el  Argyisch  iu 
Wallachia  (^Voodcut  No.  931),  aud  is  found  id  Hungary  and  Styria, 
and  no  antiquary  will  probably  fail  to  recogniije  it  as  the  most  usual 
and  beautiful  patt«m  nn  Irish  crosses  and  Scotch  sculptured  stones. 
On  the  other  hand  it  occurs  frequently 
in  the  monolithic  deepdans  or  lamp- 
[)osts    and    in    the    temples    on   the 
Canarese  or  Wast  Coast  of  India,  and 
in  all  these  instances  with   so   little 
change  of  form  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible  that  these  examples  should 
be  independent  inventions.     Still  the 
gaps  in  the  sequence  are  so  great  that 
it  is  vety  difficult  to  see  how  they 
could  emanate  from  one  centre.    Few, 
however,  who  know  anything  of  the 
early  architecture  of  Ireland  can  fancy 
that  it  did  oonie  from  Borne  acro-s 
Qreat  Britain,  but  that  it  must  have 
Iiad  its  origin  further  east,  among  some 
people  using  groups  of  churches  and 
small  cells,  instead  of  congregational 
basilicas.     So  far,  too,  as  we  can  yet 
see,  it  is  to  the  East  we  mast  look 
for  the  original  design   of  the  mys- 
terious round  towera  which  form  so 
characteristic  a  feature  of  Irish  archi- 
tecture, and  were  afterwards  so  con- 
spicuous as  minais  in  the  East,  and 
nowhere  more  so  than  in  Armenia. 
•34.  j™bt*Doorw.:r»trHiiKhimaiuivii,     Eecent   researches,   too,   are    makine 
it  more  and  more  clear  that  Nestorian 
churches  did  exist  all  down  the  West  Coast  of  India  from  a  very 
early  jjeriod,  so  that  it  would    not  be   impossible  that  from  Persia 
and  Armenia  they  introduced  the  favourite  style  of  ornament. 

All  thiij  may  seem  idle  speculation,  and  it  may  turn  out  that  the 
similarities  are  accidental,  but  at  present  it  certainly  does  not  look  as 
if  they  were,  and  if  they  do  emanate  from  a  common  centre,  tracing 
them  back  to  their  original  may  lead  to  such  curious  ethnological  and 
liistorical  conclusions  that  it  is  at  all  events  worth  while  pointing 
them  out  in  order  that  others  may  pursue  the  investigation  to  its 
legitimate  conclusion. 

Taken  altogether,  Armenian  architectui'S  is  far  more  remarkable 
for  elegance  than  for  grandeur,  and  possesses  none  of  that  greatness  of 
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conception  or  beauty  of  outline  essential  to  an  important  architectural 
style.  It  is  still  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto 
received,  even  for  its  own  sake.  Its  great  title  to  interest  will 
always  be  its  ethnological  value,  being  the  direct  descendant  of  the 
Sassanian  style,  and  the  immediate  parent  of  that  of  Bussia.  At 
the  same  time,  standing  on  the  eastern  confines  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  it  received  thence  that  impress  of  Christian  art  which  dis- 
tinguished it  from  the  former,  and  which  it  transmitted  to  the  latter. 
It  thus  forms  one  of  those  important  links  in  the  chain  of  archi- 
tectural history  which  when  lost  render  the  study  of  the  subject  so 
dark  and  perplexed,  but  when  appreciated  add  so  immensely  to  its 
philosophical  interest. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 
ROCK-CUT    CHURCHES. 


CONTENTS. 

Cburches  at  Tchekerman,  Inkerman,  and  Sebastopol —  ExcavationB  at  Kiegliart 

and  Yardzie. 


Intekmediate  between  the  Armenian  province  which  has  just  been 
described  and  the  Russian,  which  comes  next  in  the  series,  lies  a 
territory  of  more  than  usual  interest  to  the  archaeologist,  though 
hardly  demanding  more  than  a  passing  notice  in  a  work  devoted  to 
architecture.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Eertch,  which  was  originally 
colonised  by  a  people  of  Grecian  or  Pelasgic  origin,  are  found  numerous 
tumuli  and  sepulchres  belonging  generally  to  the  best  age  of  Greek 
art,  but  which,  barring  some  slight  local  peculiarities,  would  hardly 
seem  out  of  place  in  the  cemeteries  of  Etruria  or  Crete. 

At  a  later  age  it  was  from  the  shores  of  the  Paius  Moeotis  and 
the  Caucasus  that  tradition  makes  Woden  migrate  to  Scandinavia, 
bearing  with  him  that  form  of  Buddhism^  which  down  to  the  11th 
century  remained  the  religion  of  the  North — while,  as  if  to  mark 
the  presence  of  some  strange  people  in  the  land,  we  find  everywhere 
rock-cut  excavations  of  a  character,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  unusual 
in  the  West. 

These  have  not  yet  been  examined  with  the  care  necessary  to 
enable  us  to  speak  very  positively  regarding  them ;  ^  but,  from  what 
we  do  know,  it  seems  that  they  were  not  in  any  instance  tombs,  like 
those  in  Italy  and  many  of  those  in  Africa  or  Syria.  Nor  can  we 
positively  assert  that  any  of  them  were  viharas  or  monasteries  like 
most  of  those  in  India.  Generally  they  seem  to  have  been  ordinary 
dwellings,  but  in  some  instances  appropriated  by  the  Christians  and 
formed  into  churches. 

One,  apparently,  of  the  oldest,  is  a  rectangular  excavation  at 
Tchekerman  in  the  Crimea.     It  is  37  ft.  in  length  by  21  in  width. 


^  Even  if  it  should  be  asserted  that  this 
is  no  proof  that  the  inlmbitants  of  these 
countries  were  Buddhists  in  those  days,  it 
seems  tolerably  certain  that  they  were  tree- 
worshippers,  which  is  very  netirly  the  same 
thing.  Procopius  tells  us  that  "even  in  his 
day  these barbariansworshipped  forestsand 


groves,  and  in  tlieir  harbaroos  simplicity 
placed  the  trees  among  their  gods."  (*  De 
Bello  Gotico/  Bonn,  1833,  ii.  471). 

'  The  principal  part  of  the  information 
regarding  these  excavations  is  to  be  found 
in  the  work  of  Dubois  de  Montpereux, 
passim. 
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with  hardly  any  decoration  on  its  walls,  but  having  in  the  centre  a 
choir  with  foar  pillars  on  each  face,  which  there  eeems  no  doubt  was 
originally  devoted  to  Christian  parposee.  The  cross  on  the  low  screen 
that  separates  it  from  the  nave  is  too  deeply  cat  and  too  evidently 
integral  to  have  been  added.  But  for  this,  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  intended  for  a  Buddhist  vihara. 


Cm  at  InkcTDUUi.    (t>gm  IMbali  d 


Under  the  fortress  at  Inkerman — facing  the  positit 
army — there  is  an  excavation  un- 
doubtedly of  Christian  origin.  It 
is  a  small  church  with  side-aisles, 
apse,  and  all  the  necessary  aC' 
compan intents.  Beyond  this  is 
a  square  excavation  apparently 
intended  as  a  refectory,  and  other 
apartments  devoted  to  the  use 
of  a  monastic  establishment. 
These  again  are  so  like  what 
we  find  among  the  Buddhist 
excavations  in  India  as  to  bo 
quite  startling.  'I'he  one  point 
in  which  this  church  difTets  from 
a  Buddhist  Ghaitya  is  that  the 
aisle  does  not  run  round  behind 
the  altar.  This  is  universally 
the  case  in  Buddhist,  but  only 
exceptionally  so  in  Christian, 
churches. 

Close  to  Sebastopol  is  another 
small  church  cave  with  its  ac- 
companying monastery.  This 
one  is  said  to  be  comparatively 

modem,  and  if  its  paintings  are       ^j,     y,^^  ,„  pjomh  c»ti 
parts  of  the  original  design  it 
may  be  so,  but  no  certain  data  are  given  for  fixing  the 


held  by  o 
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two  examples.  That  tinder  the  fortress  (Woodcut  No.  936)  seems, 
however,  to  be  of  considerable  antiquity. 

There  is  one  which  in  plan  is  very  like  those  just  described  at 
Vardzie,  said  to  belong  to  the  12  th  century,  and  another,  almost 
absolutely  identical  with  a  Buddhist  vihara,  at  Eieghart  in  Armenia, 
which  has  a  date  upon  it,  a.d.  1288. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Kour,  however,  at  Ouplous-Tsikhe  and 
Vardzie,  are  some  excavations  which  are  either  temples  or  monas- 
teries, and  which  range  from  the  Christian  era  downwards.  These 
are  generally  assumed  to  be  residences —one  is  called  the  palace  of 
Queen  Thamar — and  they  were  evidently  intended  for  some  stately 
purpose.  Yet  they  were  not  temples  in  any  sense  in  which  that 
term  would  be  employed  by  the  Greek  or  Eoman  world.  What- 
ever their  destination,  these  rock-cut  examples  make,  when  taken 
altogether,  as  curious  a  group  of  monuments  as  are  to  be  found 
in  this  corner  of  Asia,  and  which  may  lead  afterwards  to  curious 
archaeological  inferences.  At  present  we  are  hardly  in  a  position 
to  speculate  on  the  subject,  and  merely  point  to  it  here  as  one  well 
meriting  further  investigation. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 
MEDIAEVAL  AKCHITECTURE  OF  RUSSIA. 

CX5NTENT8. 

Churches  at  Kieff —  Novogorod  —  Moeoow  —  Towers. 


Rurlk  the  Varangian  at  Noyogorud    .    .    a.u.  850 
Olgs  baptised  at  Constantinople.    ...  935 


CHRONOLOGY. 

DATES.  DATRS. 

Tartar  wars  and  domination  till  .    .    .  a.d.  14R0 

Ivan  III 1462-1605 


St.  Vladimir  the  Great 980-1015     Basil  IV 1605-1533 

Voraalafdied 1055     Ivan  IV.,  or  the  Terrible 1633-1584 


SackofKieir 1168 

Tartar  invasion  under  Gengis  Khan    .    .  1238 


Boris 1598-1605 

Peter  the  Great 1689  1726 


The  long  Boriea  of  the  architectural  styles  of  the  Christian  world 
which  has  been  described  in  the  preceding  pages  terminates  most 
appropriately  with  the  description  of  the  art  of  a  jjeople  who  had  less 
knowledge  of  architecture  and  loss  appreciation  of  its  beauties  than 
any  other  with  which  wo  are  acquainted.  During  the  Middle  Ages 
the  Russians  did  not  erect  one  single  building  which  is  worthy  of 
admiration,  either  from  its  dimensions,  its  design,  or  the  elegance  of 
its  details ;  nor  did  they  invent  one  single  architectural  feature  which 
can  be  called  their  own.  It  is  true  the  Tartars  brought  with  them 
their  bulbous  form  of  dome,  and  the  Russians  adopted  it,  and  adhere 
to  it  to  the  present  day,  unconscious  that  it  is  the  symbol  of  their 
subjection  to  a  race  they  affect  to  despise ;  but  excepting  as  regards 
this  one  feature,  their  architecture  is  only  a  bad  and  debased  copy  of 
the  style  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  There  is  nothing,  in  fact,  in  the 
architecture  of  the  country  to  lead  us  to  doubt  that  the  mass  of  the 
population  of  Russia  was  always  of  purely  Aryan  stock,  speaking 
a  language  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Sanskrit  than  any  of  the  other 
Medifleval  tongues  of  Europe,  and  that  whatever  amount  of  Tartar 
blood  may  have  been  imported,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  cure  the 
inai*tistic  tendencies  of  the  race.  So  much  is  this  felt  to  l)e  the  case, 
that  the  Russians  themselves  hardly  lay  claim  to  the  design  of  a 
single  building  in  their  country  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
day.  They  admit  that  all  the  churches  at  Kieff,  their  earliest  capital, 
were  erected  by  Greek  architects;  those  of  Moscow  by  Italians  or 
Germans ;  while  those  of  St.  Petersburg,  we  know,  were,  with  hardly 
a  single  exception,  erected  by  Italian,  German,  or  French  architects. 

VOL.  11.  2    I 
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These  last  have  perpetrated  caricatures  of  revived  Boman  architec- 
ture worse  than  are  to  be  found  anywhere  else.  Bad  as  are  some  of 
the  imitations  of  Boman  art  found  in  Western  Europe,  they  are  all 
the  work  of  native  artists,  are,  partially  at  least,  adapted  to  the 
climate,  and  common  sense  peeps  through  their  worst  absurdities; 
but  in  Bussia  only  second-class  foreigners  have  been  employed,  and 
the  result  is  a  style  that  out-herods  Herod  in  absurdity  and  bad 
taste.  Architecture  has  languished  not  only  in  Bussia,  but  wherever 
the  Sclavonic  race  predominates.  In  Poland,  Hungary,  Moldavia, 
Wallachia,  Ac,  although  some  of  these  countries  have  at  times  been 
rich  and  prosperous,  there  is  not  a  single  original  structure  worthy 
to  be  placed  in  comparison  with  even  the  second-class  contemporary 
buildings  of  the  Celtic  or  Teutonic  races. 

Besides  the  ethnographic  inaptitude  of  the  nation,  however,  there 
are  other  causes  which  would  lead  us  to  anticipate,  a  priori,  that 
nothing  either  great  or  beautiful  was  likely  to  exiAt  in  the  mediaeval 
architecture  of  Bussia.  In  the  first  place,  from  the  conversion  of 
Olga  (964)  to  the  accession  of  Peter  the  Great  (1689),  with  whom  the 
national  style  expired,  the  country  hardly  emerged  from  barbarism. 
Torn  by  internal  troubles,  or  devastated  by  incursions  of  the  Tartars, 
the  Bussians  never  enjoyed  the  repose  necessary  for  the  development 
of  art,  and  the  country  was  too  thinly  peopled  to  admit  of  that 
concentration  of  men  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  any  great 
architectural  undertaking. 

Another  cause  of  bad  architecture  is  found  in  the  material  used, 
which  is  almost  universally  brick  covered  with  plaster ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  tendency  of  plaster  architecture  is  constantly  to  ex- 
travagance in  detail  and  bad  taste  in  every  form.  It  is  also  extremely 
perishable, — a  fact  which  opens  the  way  to  repairs  and  alterations  in 
defiance  of  congruity  and  taste,  and  to  the  utter  annihilation  of  every- 
thing like  archaeological  value  in  the  building. 

When  the  material  was  not  brick,  it  was  wood,  like  most  of  the 
houses  in  Bussia  of  the  present  day ;  and  the  destroying  hand  of  time, 
aided  no  doubt  by  fire  and  the  Tartar  invasions,  have  swept  away 
many  buildings  which  would  serve  to  fill  up  gaps,  now,  it  is  feared, 
irremediable  in  the  history  of  the  art. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  history  of  architecture  in  Bussia  need 
not  be  considered  as  entirely  a  blank,  or  as  wholly  devoid  of  interest. 
Locally  we  can  follow  the  history  of  the  style  from  the  south  to  the 
north.  Springing  originally  from  two  roots— one  at  Constantinople, 
the  other  in  Armenia— it  gradually  extended  itself  northward.  It 
first  established  itself  at  Cherson,  then  at  Kieff",  and  after  these  at 
Yladimir  and  Moscow,  whence  it  spread  to  the  great  commercial  city 
of  Novogorod.  At  all  these  places  it  maintained  itself  till  supplanted 
by  the  rise  of  St.  Petersburg. 
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Though  the  PrioceBS  Olga  was  baptised  in  964,  the  general  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  in  Russia  did  not  take  place  till  the  reign  of 
Vladimir  (SI81-1015).  He  built  the  wooden 
cathedral  at  Cheraon,  which  has  perished.  At 
Kieff  the  same  monarch  bnilt  the  church  of 
Deeiationa,  the  remains  of  which  existed  till 
within  the  last  few  years,  when  they  were  re- 
moved to  give  place  to  a  modem  abomination. 
He  also  built  that  of  St.  Basil  in  the  same  city,  , 
which,  notwithstanding  modem  improvements, 
still  retains  its  ancient  plan,  and  is  nearly  iden- 
tical in  arrangement  and  form  with  the  Catho' 
licon  at  Athens  (Woodcut  No.  905).  The  plan 
(Woodcut  No.  938)  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  usual 
dimensions  of  the  older  churches  of  Russia.  Tho 
parts  shaded  lighter  are  subsequent  additions.  ait.  st  iirat.  Kietr. 

A  greater  builder  than  Vladimir  was  Prince 
Yaroslaf  (1019-1054).     He  founded  the  church  of  St.  Irene  at  Kioff 
(Woodcut  No.  939),  the  ruins  of  which   still   exist.     It  is   a  good 
specimen  of  the  smaller  class  of  churches  of  that  date. 

His  great  works  were  the  cathedrals  of  Kieff  and  Novogorod,  both 
dedicated  to  Sta.  Sophia,  and  with  the  church  at  Mokwi  quoted  above 
(Woodcut  No.  918)  forming  the  most  interesting  group  of  Russian 
churches  of  that  age.     All  three  belong  to  the  11th  century,  and  aru 
so  extremely  similar  in  plan,  that,  deducting  the  subsequent  additions 
from  the  two  Bussiau   examples,  they   may  almost   bo   said    to  be 
identical.     They  also  show  so 
intimate  a  connection  between 
the  places  on  the  great  com- 
mercial road  irom  tho  Caucasus 
to  the  Baltic,  that  they  point 
out  at  onco  tho  line  along  which 
we  must  look  for  the  origin  of 
the  style. 

Of  the  three,  that  at  Kieff' 
(Woodcut  No.  940)is  the  largest; 

but  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  ,„  pu„rf(^UKdr^.tKi,if,  B^kiMft.wim. 
two  outer  aisles  are  subsequent 

additions,  and  that  the  original  church  was  confined  to  the  remaining 
seven  aisles.  As  it  now  stands,  its  dimensions  are  186  ft.  from  north  to 
south,  and  136  from  east  to  west.  It  consequently  covers  only  about 
25,000  ft.,  or  not  half  the  usual  dimeneious  of  a  Western  cathedral  of 

'  All  tho  plana  and   infonnation  re-  |  the    subject,  procuiod    far    mo    on    tbc 
gardiDg  the  churches  at  Kieff  arc  ob-  I  spot  by  Hr.  VigDoIee,  C.E. 
tained  from  a  Russian  work  deToted  to  I 
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the  same  class.  Ab  will  be  percoivcd,  ita  plan  is  like  that  uf  tlie 
cbiirclies  uf  Asia  Minor,  bo  far  aB  the  central  aiules  are  conccrnetl- 
In  lutoral  estonaion  it  resorableM  a  moaque,  a  furm  elnowlicre  very 
unuBual  in  ChriBtian  cliurobes,  but  which  here  may  be  a  Tartar  pecu- 
liarity.    At  all  events  it  ie  generally  found  in  BuBsian  churches, 


941.  Kmi  KiHl  oT  llir  Church  At  Ni>VD^rod,    (From  t  Dnwtnc  bj  A.  DaruHL) 

which  never  adopt  the  long  basilican  form  of  the  West.  If  their 
length  in  an  eaafem  and  western  direction  ever  exceeds  the  breadth, 
it  IB  only  by  taking  in  the  narthox  with  the  body  of  the  church. 

Internally  this  church  retaina  many  of  its  original  arrangements, 
and  many  decorationa  which,  if  not  original,  are  at  least  reatorations 
or  copies  of  thoeo  which  previously  occupied  their  places.  Externally 
it  has  been  bo  repaired  and  rebuilt  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  what 
IjclongB  to  the  original  work. 

In  thia  respect  the  church  of  Novogorod  haa  Iieen  more  fortunate. 
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Owing   to   the  early   declino  of  tho   town   it   has   not   Vioen   much 
modernised.     Tho  interior  retains  many  of  its   primitivo  featiinM. 
Among  other  furniture  is  a  pair  of  bronze  doora  of  Italian   work- 
manehip  of  the  12th  century  closely  resembling  those  of  San  Zeuono 
at  Verona.     'I'hc  part  of  tho  exterior  that  retains  moat  of  ita  early 
features  is  tlio  eastern  end,  represented  in  the  Woodcut  No.  941.     It 
i-etaius  tho  long  leed-like  shafts  which  the  Armeuians  borrowed  from 
the  SaasaniauB,  and  which  peuetmted  even  to  this  remote  corner. 
Whether  tho  two  lower  circular  apses  ahown  in  tho  view  are  old  is  by  no 
meant*  clear :  but  it  ia  probable  that  they  are  at  least  built  on  ancient 
foundations.     The  domes  on  the  roof,  and  indeed  all  the  up[ier  part 
of  the  building,  belong  to  a  more  modem  date  than  the  substructure. 
The  cathedral  of  Tehernigow,  near  Kieff,  founded  1024,  retains 
perhaps  more  of  its  original  apjwiki-ance  externally  than  any  other 
church  of  its  age.      Liko 
almost  all  Russian  churches 
it  ia  square  in  plan,  witli 
a  dome  in  tho  centre  aur- 
ruuudod  by    four    smaller 
cupolas  placed  diagonally 
at  tho  corners.  To  tho  east- 
ward are  three  apHcs,  and 
the  narthox  is  flanked  by 
two  round  towers,  the  upper 
parts  of  which,  with  tho 
roofn,  have  been  modom- 
ieed,  but  tho  whole  of  tho 
walla  remain  as  originally 
erected,  especially  the  end 
of  the  transept,  which  pre- 
cisely resembles  what  wo 

tind    in  Gl-COk    churches    of  '"■    '^'bedrMolTcternljow^JFroin  BIwiuN'tWK 

the  period. 

To  the  same  age  belong  tho  convent  of  the  Volkof  (1100)  and  of 
Yourief  at  Novogorod,  the  church  of  the  Ascension,  and  several  otlicrs 
at  Kieff.  All  these  are  so  modernised  as,  except  in  their  plana,  lo 
ahow  but  slight  traces  of  their  origin. 

Another  of  the  great  buildings  of  the  age  was  the  cathedral  of 
Vladimir  (1046).  It  is  said  to  have  been  built,  liko  tho  rest,  bj 
Greek  artists.  The  richness  and  beauty  of  this  building  have  been 
celebrated  by  early  travellers,  but  it  has  been  entirely  passed  over 
by  more  modem  writers.  From  this  it  is  perhaps  to  be  inferred 
that  its  ancient  form  is  completely  disguised  in  modem  altcnitious. 

The  ascendency  of  Kioft'  waa  of  sliort  duration.  Early  in  the  13tii 
Goiitury  tho  city  suffered  greatly  from  civil  wars,  files,  and  devasta- 
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tioDB  of  every  description,  which  humbled  her  pride,  and  inflicted  ruin 
upon  her  from  which  she  never  whollj'  recovered. 

Vladimir  was  after  thie  the  residence  of  the  grand  dukes,  and  iu 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  Moscow  ))ocamc  the  capital,  which 
it  continued  to  be  till  the  scat  of  empire  was  Iransferred  by  Peter  the 
Great  to  St.  Petersburg.  During  these  three  centuriee  3IofiCOW  was 
no  doubt  adorned  with  many  important  buildings,  since  almost  every 
church  traces  its  foundation  buck  to  the  14th  century;  but  as  fires 
and  Tartar  iuvasions  have  frequently  swept  over  the  city  since  then, 
few  retain  any  of  the  features  of  their  original  foundation,  and  it  may 
therefore  ])erhaps  bo  well  to  soo  what  can  be  gleaned  in  the  provinces 
iMjforo  dexcribing  the  buildings  of  the  capital. 

As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  sketch-books  of  travellers  or 
their  somewhat  met^ro  not«s,  there  are  few  towns  of  Russia  of  any 
importance  during  the  Middle  Ages  which  do  not  possess  churches 
said  to  have  been  foundo<l  in  the  first  centuries  after  its  conversion  to 
Christianity ;  though  whether  the  existing  buildings  are  the  originals, 
or  how  far  they  may  have  been  altered  and  modemiKcd,  will  not  be 
known  till  some  ai-chnjologist  visits  the  country,  directing  his  atten- 
tion U)  this  particular  inquiry.    Although  the  Russians  probably  built 
as  great  a  number 
of  churches  as  any 
nation  of  Christen- 
dom, yet  like  the 
Greek      churches 
they  were  all  un- 
doubtedly   small. 
Kieff  is  said  even 
in  the  age  of  Ta- 
roslaf,     to     have 
contained    400 
churches,     Vladi- 
mir     nearly      aa 
many.       Moscow, 
in  the  year  1000, 
had  400   (thirty- 
seven     of    which 
were  in  the  Krem- 
lin), and  now  pos- 
sesses many  more. 
Many  of    the 
;Fro[q  ■  Orjiwing  b;  A.  Dnrimii.)      village     chnrcbes 
still   retain   their 
ancient  features ;    the  example  hero  given    of   one  near  Novogorod 
belongs    probably  to    the  r2th   century,  and  is  not  later  than  the 


.    villus  Cliuitta  neur  t 
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IStk.     It  retains  ita  shafted  apse,  its  bulb-Bbaped  Tartar  dome,  and, 
as  is  always  the  case  in  Eussia,  a  square  detached  belfry— though 
in    this    instance   apparently  more  modern  tlian    the    edifice    itself. 
Woodcut  No.  044  is  the  tj-po  of  a  great  number  of  the  old  village 
chnrehos,  which,  like  the  bouses  of  the  peasants,  are  of  wood,  generally 
of  logs  laid  one  on  the  other,  with  their  ronnd  ends  intersecting  at 
the  angles,  like  the  log-huts  of  America  at  the  present  day.      Ah 
architectural  objects  they 
are  of  course  insignificant, 
but  still  they  are  charac- 
teristic and  picturesque. 

Internally  all  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  Btono 
churches  are  such  as  are 
appropriate  for  pictorial 
rather  than  for  sculptural 
decoration.  The  pillars 
are  generally  large  cylin- 
ders covei-ed  with  portraits 
of  saints,  and  the  capitals 
are  plain,  cushion  -  like 
rolls  with  painted  orna- 
ments. The  vaults  aro 
not  relieved  hy  ribs,  or  by 
any  projections  that  could 
interfere  with  the  coloured 
decorations.  In  the  wooden 
churches  the  conHtruction 
is  plainly  shown,  and  of- 
course  is  far  lighter.     In 

them     also    colour    almost        m.    VUlageChnrcbncar  Tumkueliclu.    (.Frum  Itanod.) 

wholly  supersedes  carving. 

The  peculiarities  of  these  two  styles  are  well  illustrated  in  tlie  two 
Woodcuts  Nos.  946  and  946,  from  churches  near  Kostroma  in  Eastern 
UuBsia.  Both  belong  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and  both  are  favourable 
specimens  of  their  respective  classes.  In  these  examples,  as  indeed  in 
every  Greek  church,  the  principal  object  of  ccck'siastical  furniture  is 
the  ieoHOitoBts  or  image-bearer,  corresponding  to  the  rood-screen  that 
separates  the  choir  from  the  nave  in  Latin  churches.  Tho  rood-screen, 
however,  never  assumed  in  the  West  the  importance  which  the 
icouostasis  always  possessed  in  the  East.  There  it  separates  and 
hides  from  the  church  the  sanctuary  and  the  altar,  from  which  the 
luity  are  wholly  excluded.  Within  it  the  elements  are  consecrated,  in 
tho  presence  of  the  priests  a1oue,  and  are  then  brought  forward  to  he 
displayetl  to  tho  public.     On  this  screen,  as  iici-formiug  so  important 
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a  part,  the  Greek  architocta  and  artUte  have  lavished  the  greateet 
amount  of  care  and  design,  and  in  every  Greek  church,  from  6t.  Mark's 
at  Venice  to  the  extreme  confines  of  Kussia,  it  is  the  object  that  first 
attracts  attention  on  entering.  It  is,  in  fact,  so  important  that  it 
must  bo  regarded  rather  as  an  object  of  architecture  than  of  church 
furniture. 

The  arehitecturai  details  of  these  Itussian  churches  must  be  pn>- 
uounccd  to  be  bad  ;  for,  even  making  every  allowance  for  difference  of 
taste,  there  is  neither 
beauty  of  form  nor 
conEtructi  ve  elegance 
in  any  part.  The 
moat  characteristic 
and  pleasing  features 
are  the  five  domes 
that  generally  orna- 
ment the  roofs,  and 
which,  when  they 
rise  from  theexfrodtw, 
or  uncovered  outside 
of  the  vaults,  cer- 
tainly look  well.  Too 
frequently,  however, 
the  vault  is  covered 
by  a  wooden  roof, 
through  which  the 
domes  then  peer  in  a 
manner  by  no  means 
to  be  admired.  The 
details  of  the  lower 
part  are  generally 
bad.  The     view 

,....      ,.,i,.,;.r,.ia,..r.i,,.iK,-i™u.  a>-." I'ur.Md.i  (Woodcut   No.   947) 

of  a  doorway  of  the 
Troitaka  monastery,  near  Moscow,  is  sufficiently  characteristic.  Ita 
most  remarkable  feature  is  the  bnlufitcr-Iike  pillars  of  which  the 
Ruisiaus  seem  so  fond.  These  supjwrt  an  arch  with  a  pendant  in  the 
middle— a  sort  of  architectural  lour  de  force  which  the  Russian  archi- 
tects practised  everywhere  and  in  every  ago,  but  which  is  far  from 
being  beautiful  in  itself,  or  from  possessing  any  architectural  pro- 
priety. The  great  roll  over  the  door  is  also  unpleasant.  Indeed, 
as  a  general  rule,  wherever  in  liusnian  architecture  the  details  are 
original,  they  must  be  condemned  as  Ugly. 

At  Moscow  wo  find  much  that  is  at  all  events  curious.     It  first 
became  a  city  of  importance  aboiit  the  year  1304,  and  retained  ita 
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prosperity  throughout  that  century.  Diiriug  tliat  time  it  wae  adorned 
by  many  sumptuous  odificea.  In  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  it 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Tartars,  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign 
of  Ivan  III.  (1462-1605)  that  the  city  and  empire  recovered  tho 
disastera  of  that  period.  It  in  extremely  doubtful  if  any  edifice  now 
found  in  Moscow  can  date  before  tho  time  of  this  monarch. 

In  tho  year  1479  this  king  dedicated  the  now  church  of  tlie 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  said  to  have  been  built  by  one  Aristotelca, 
a  native  of  Bologna,  in 
Italy,  who  was  brought 
to  Russia  expressly  for 
the  purpose.  The  plan 
of  it  (Woodcut  No.  945) 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
arrangement  of  a  Bub- 
sian  church  of  this  ago. 
Small  as  are  its  dimen- 
sions— only  74  ft.  by 
56  over  all  externally, 
which  would  be  a  very 
small  parish  church 
anywhereelse — the  two 
other  cathedrals  of 
Moscow,  that  of  the 
Archangel  Michael  and 
the  Annunciation,  are 
oven  smaller  still  in 
plan.  Like  true  Byzan- 
tine churches,  they 
would  all  be  exact 
squares,  but  that  the 
narthez  being  taken 
into  the  ohurch   gives 

it    a    somewhat   oblong  »«.    InMttw  of  Umrth  iip«  K.>elr.>m<t.    (KruDi  Kur.nJ.) 

form.    In  the  Church 

of  the  Assumption  there  is,  as  is  almost  universally  the  case,  one 
large  dome  over  the  centre  of  the  square,  and  four  smaller  oiies  in 
the  four  angles.  The  great  iconostasis  runs,  as  at  Bta.  Sophia  at  KiefF, 
quite  across  the  church;  but  the  two  lateral  chapels  have  smaller 
screens  inside  which  hide  their  altars,  so  that  the  part  between  tho 
two  becomes  a  sort  of  private  cliapel.  This  seems  to  bo  tho  plan  of 
the  greater  niunber  of  the  Knssian  churches  of  this  age. 

But  there  is  one  church  in  Moscow,  that  of  Vassili  (St.  Basil) 
Blanskcnoy,  which  is  certainly  the  most  remarkable,  as  it  is  the  most 
characteristic,  of  all  the  churches  of  Kussia.     It  was  built  by  Ivan  the 
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Terrible  (1534-1584),  and  its  architect 


foreigner,  generally 
supposed  to  have 
come  from  the  Weat, 
inasmuch  as  this 
muoarch  sent  an 
embassy  to  Germany 
under  one  Schlit,  to 
procure  artiata,  of 
whom  he  is  said  to 
.  have  collected  150 
I  for  his  aervice.  If, 
however,  German 
workmen  erected  this 
building,  it  certainly 
was  from  Tartar  de- 
signs. Nothing  like 
it  exiata  to  the  west- 
ward. It  more  re- 
Bembleasome  Ejiatem 
pagoda  of  modern 
dato  than  any  Eu- 
uutrrj.  DMi  Mo«o».  fopean  Btmctare,  and 

in  fact  muat  be  con- 
sidered as  almost  a  pure  Tartar  building. 
Still,  though  strangely  altered  by  time,  moet 
of  ita  forma  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Byzan- 
tine style,  as  certainly  as  tho  details  of  the 
cathedral  of  Cologne  to  the  Eomaneeque. 
The  central  spire,  for  instance,  ia  the  form 
into  which  the  Bussiana  had  during  five 
centuries  been  gradually  changing  the 
straight -lined  dome  of  the  Armenians. 
The  eight  others  are  the  Byzantine  domes 
converted  hy  degrees  into  the  bulb  -  like 
imp-  forma  which  the  Tartars  practised  at  Agra 
and  Delhi,  as  well  as  throughout  Russia. 
The  arrangement  of  these  domes  will  be 
understood  by  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  949), 
which  shows  it  to  consist  of  one  central 
octagon  surrounded  hy  eight  smaller  ones, 
raised  on  a  platform  ascended  by  two  flights 
of  stairs.  Beneath  the  platform  is  a  crypt. 
For  the  general  appearance  the  reader  must 
be  referred  to  Woodcut  No.  050,  for  words 
would  fail  to  convey  any  idea  of  so  bisarre 
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aod  complicated  a  building.  At  the  same  time  it  ninst  be  im^ined  as 
painted  with  the  must  brilliant  colours ;  its  domes  gilt,  anil  relieved 
hy  blue,  green,  and  red,  and  altogether  a  comliination  of  as  much 
barbarity  as  it  is  poeaible  to  bring  together  in  so  small  a  space.     To 


crown  the  whole,  according  to  the  legend,  Ivan  ordered  the  oyea  of 
the  architect  to  be  put  out,  lest  he  should  ever  surpass  his  own  handi- 
work ;  and  we  may  feel  grateful  that  nothing  bo  barbarous  was  ever  ' 
afterwards  att«mpt«d  in  Europe. 

Though  not  strictly  speaking  in  Russia  itself,  there  is  at  Kurtea 
•V  Argyisch,  in  Wallaohia,  00  miles  north-west  from  Buobarcst,  a  church 
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which  18  80  rcmarlcHble,  bo  typical  of  the  style,  tliat  it  cannot  bo  passed 
over.     It  wau  mutud  iu  tliu  first  years  uf  tlio  IGtli  century  (1517- 


«BI.        \'k'»  »r  Oliuicli  ul  Kurwn  il'ArKywU.    (tVi.m  Jotirbucli  il<>r  •Jtntml  Ugoi.) 

1526)  by  a  Prince  Xyagon,  and  is,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  the 
most  c]aborat«  esamplc  of  the  style.  All  its 
ornamental  dutaiU  are  identical  with  those 
found  at  Ani  and  other  places  in  Armenia,  but 
are  used  hero  in  gixtater  profusion  and  with 
better  judgment  than  are  to  be  found  in  any 
single  example  in  that  country.  In  outline  it 
is  nut  so  wild  as  the  Vassili  Blanskenoy,  but 
the  interior  is  whoUj'  sacrificed  to  the  external 
effect,  and  no  other  example  can  well  be  quoted 
on  which  ornamental  construction  is  carried 
to  so  great  an  extent,  and  generally  speaking 
in  such  good  taste.  The  tivisted  cupolas  that 
flank  the  entrances  might  as  well  have  been 

"ieB/A'rgy^h."'suSc6oft'  Omitted,  but  the  two  central  domes  and  the  way 
"  '  '"■  the  semi-domes  are  attached  to  them  are  quite 

unexceptionable,  and  altogether,  with  larger  dimensions,  and  if  a  little 
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more  spread  out,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  elegant  exterior 
anywhere.  As  it  is  only  90  ft.  long  by  50  wide  it  is  too  small  for 
arcliitcctural  effect,  but  barring  tins  it  is  the  most  elegant  example 
of  the  ArmcDo-Riiagiau  or  Kco-Byzantine  architecture  which  is  known 
to  exist  anywhere,  and  one  of  the  most  8uggesti%'e,  if  the  Russians 
knew  how  to  use  it.' 


id  the  Archanepl  Oitbi 


TOWKKS. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  churches  themselves  are  the  belfries 
which  always  accompany  them.     The  Russians  seem  never  to  have 

'  The  parlicalurs  and  illiutraliouB  of  I  BBudenknuili','  I860.     A  model  of  it,  mil 
this  church  me  taken  from  a  paper  by    Bize,waae:ihibited&tlhe  Paria  Exhibition 

HeinrichBeiB«enberger,  inthe'Jahrbaoh  l  of  1887. 
ilcr  K.K.  CommiBrion  fiir  Biithaltung  der  i 
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adopted  aeparate  baptisteries,  nor  did  thoy  affect  any  sepulchral  mag- 
nificence in  their  tombs.  From  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  Scythians 
were  great  caaters  of  metal,  and  famous  for  their  bells.  The  speci- 
mens of  casting  of  tliis  sort  in  Kussia  reduce  all  the  great  bells  of 
Western  Europe  to  comparative  insignificance.  It  of  course  became 
necessary  to  provide  places  in  which  t«  haug  these  bells :  and  as 
nothing,  either  in  Byzantine  or  Armenian  architecture,  afforded  a 
hint  for  amalgamating  the 
belfry  with  the  church,  they 
went  to  work  in  their  own 
way,  and  constructed  the 
towers  wholly  independent 
of  the  churches.  Of  all  those 
in  Russia,  that  of  Ivan  Veliki, 
erected  by  the  Czar  Boris, 
about  the  year  1600,  is  the 
finest.  It  is  surmounted  by 
a  cross  18  ft.  high,  making  a 
total  height  of  269  ft-  from 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
cross.  It  cannot  be  said  to 
have  any  great  beauty,  either 
.  of  form  or  detail :  but  it  rises 
boldly  from  the  ground,  and 
towers  over  all  the  other 
buildings  of  the  Kremlin. 
With  this  tower  for  its  prin- 
cipal object,  the  whole  mass 
of  building  is  at  least  pic- 
ture8que,if  not  architecturally 
beautiful.  In  the  woodcut 
(No.  953)  the  belfry  is  shown 
as  it  stood  before  it  was  blown 
up  by  the  French.  It  has 
been  since  rebuilt,  and  with 
the  cathedrals  on  either  hand, 
makes  up  the  finest  group  in 
the  Kremlin. 

Besides  the  belfries,  the 

»64.         Tinrfro(Borl«,KrMDUii.  Moscow.  ,. 

walls  of  the  Kremlin  are 
adorned  with  towers,  meant  not  merely  for  military  defence,  but  as 
architectural  ornaments,  and  reminding  us  somewhat  of  those  described 
by  Josephus  as  erected  by  Herod  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  One  of 
these  towers  (Woodcut  No.  954),  built  by  the  same  Czar  Boris  who 
erected  that  last  described,  is  a  good  specimen  of  its  class.     It  is 
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one  of  the  principal  of  those  which  give  the  walla  of  the  Eremlin 
their  peculiar  and  striking  character. 

Those  towers,  however,  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Kremlin  of  Moscow, 
Every  city  in  Kussia  had  its  Kremlin,  as  every  one  in  Spain  had 
its  Alcazar,  and  all  were  adorned  with  walls  deeply  machicolated, 
and  interspersed  with 
towers.  Within  were  en- 
closed five- domed  churches 
and  belfries,  just  as  at 
Moscow,  though  on  a  scale 
proportionate  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  city.  It 
would  be  easy  to  select 
numerous  illustrations  of 
this.  They  are,  however, 
all  very  much  like  one 
another,  nor  have  they 
sufficient  beauty  to  require 
us  to  dwell  long  on  them. 
Their  gateways,  however, 
are  frequently  important. 
Every  city  had  its  porta 
saera,  deriving  its  import- 
ance either  fioai  some 
memorable  event  or  from 
miracles  said  to  have  been 
wrought  there,  and  being 
the  triumphal  gateways 
through  which  all  proces- 
sions  pass  on   state  occa- 

The  best  known  of  these 
is  that  of  Moscow,  beneath 
whose  sacred  arch  even  the 
Emperor  himself  must  un- 
cover his  head  as  he  passes  >u.  sund  a>u,  Kicmim.  moksk. 
through ;  and  which,  from 

its  sanctity  as  well  as  its  architectural  character,  forms  an  important 
feature  among  the  antiquities  of  Russia. 

So  numerous  are  the  churches,  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
fragments  of  antiquity  in  this  country,  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  examples  to  almost  any  extent.  Those  quoteil  in  the 
preceding  pages  are,  architecturally,  the  finest  as  well  as  the  most 
interesting,  from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  of  thoee  which  have 
yet  been  visited  and  drawn;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
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others  either  more  magnifioent  or  more  beantiful  still  remain  on- 
de8cril)ed. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  Bnssia  contains  nothing 
that  can  at  all  compare  with  the  cathedrals,  or  even  the  parish 
churches,  of  Western  Europe,  either  in  dimensions  or  in  beauty  of 
detail.  Every  chapter  in  the  history  of  architecture  must  contain 
something  to  interest  the  student :  but  there  is  none  less  worthy  of 
attention  than  that  which  describes  the  architecture  of  Bussia,  espe- 
cially when  we  take  into  account  the  extent  of  territory  occupied  by 
its  people,  and  the  enormous  amount  of  time  and  wealth  which  has 
been  lavished  on  the  multitude  of  insignificant  buildings  to  be  found 
in  every  comer  of  the  empire. 


PABT  III. 
SAEAOENIC  AND  ANCIENT  AMERICAN  ARCHITECTURE. 


BOOK  I. 


CHAPTEE    I. 

SARACENIC  ARCHITECTURE  IN  CHRISTIAN  COUNTRIES; 

OR,  BYZANTINE  SARACENIC. 


Note. — In  oonsequonco  of  the  ro-arrangement  of  the  work,  as  explained  above,  by 
which  all  the  Indian  chapters  are  taken  out  of  it  and  put  together  in  a  separate 
volume  by  themselves,  the  third  part  of  the  original  work  is  r(?duecd  to  very  limited 
dimensions.  It  consists  in  the  first  place  of  those  styles  of  Saracenic  ai-t  which  are 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  European  styles,  and  which  consequently  must  bo 
studied  together  with  them  in  order  to  be  understood.  But  all  the  Indian  develop- 
ments of  the  same  style  are  omitted ;  first,  because  they  have  no  real  or  direct  con- 
nection with  the  We»tern  styles;  and,  secondly,  because  their  affinities  are  much  more 
intimate  with  the  local  styles  of  Hindostan  than  with  those  of  Europe.  When,  how- 
ever, this  great  bronch  is  cut  off,  the  Saracenic  styles  west  of  the  Indus  <Io  not 
occupy  a  very  important  place  in  a  general  history  of  architecture— nothing  that 
can  compare  with  the  great  Christian  or  classical  styles,  and  hardly  even  with  those 
of  Assyria  or  Egypt. 

As  the  Indian  styles  necessarily  include  the  Cambodian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  &c., 
the  only  styles  that  remain  to  be  described  are  those  of  the  New  World.  Their  con- 
nexion with  other  styles  is  at  present  so  hazy  and  indefinite  that  they  may  be  anangcd 
anywhere ;  but  in  order  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  prejudging  any  hypothesis,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  place  them  in  this  part  of  the  work,  in  juxtaposition  with  a  style  with 
which  they  cannot  be  suspected  of  having  any  connexion. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  first  century  of  the  Hejira  formfl  a  chapter  in  the  history  of 
mankind  as  startling  from  the  brilliancy  of  its  events  as  it  is  aston- 
ishing from  the  permanence  of  its  results.  "Whether  we  consider 
the  first  outburst  of  Mahomedanism  as  a  conquest  of  one  of  the  moet 
extensive  empires  of  the  world  by  a  small  and  previously  unknown 
people,  or  as  the  propagation  of  a  new  religion,  or  as  both  these  events 
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combined,  the  eucccsB  of  the  movement  is  without  a  parallel  in  hi8tor\'. 
It  far  BurpaBsed  the  careers  of  the  great  Eastern  conquerors  in  the 
importance  of  its  effects,  and  the  growth  of  the  Iloman  Empire  in  bril- 
liance and  rapidity.  From  Alexander  to  Napoleon,  conquests  have 
generally  been  the  result  of  the  genius  of  some  gifted  individual,  and 
have  left,  after  a  short  period,  but  slight  traces  of  their  transient 
sidendotir.  Even  Rome's  conquest  of  the  world  was  a  slow  and  painful 
effort  compared  with  that  of  the  Arabians ;  and  though  she  imposed 
her  laws  on  the  conquered  nations,  and  enforced  them  by  her  military 
organization,  she  had  neither  the  desire  nor  the  power  to  teach  them  a 
new  faith ;  nor  could  she  bind  the  various  nations  together  into  one 
great  people,  who  should  aid  her  with  heart  and  hand  in  the  mission 
she  had  undertaken. 

It  was,  indeed,  hardly  possible  that  a  poor  and  simple,  but  warlike 
and  independent,  people  like  the  Arabs,  could  long  exist  close  to  the 
ruins  of  so  wealthy  and  so  overgrown  an  empire  as  that  of  Constan- 
tinople, without  making  an  attempt  to  appropriate  ihe  spoil  which  the 
effeminate  hands  of  its  possessors  were  evidently  unable  to  defend.  It 
was  equally  impossible  that  so  great  a  perversion  of  Christianity  as 
then  prevailed  in  Egypt  and  Syria  could  exist  in  a  country  which 
from  the  earliest  ages  had  been  the  seat  of  the  most  earnest  Mono- 
theism, without  provoking  some  attempt  to  return  to  the  simpler 
faith  which  had  never  been  wholly  superseded.  So  that  on  the  whole 
the  extraordinary  success  of  Mahomedanism  at  its  first  outset  must 
be  attributed  to  the  utter  corruption,  religious  and  political,  of  the 
expiring  empire  of  the  East,  as  much  as  to  any  inherent  greatness 
in  the  system  itself  or  the  ability  of  the  leaders  who  achieved  the 
great  work. 

Had  it  been  a  mere  conquest,  it  must  have  crumbled  to  pieces  as 
soon  as  completed ;  for  Arabia  was  too  thinly  poptdated  to  send  forth 
armies  to  fight  continual  battles,  and  maintain  so  widely  extended  an 
empire.  Its  permanence  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  converted 
nations  joined  the  cause  with  almost  the  enthusiasm  of  its  original 
promoters  ;  Syria,  Persia,  and  Africa,  in  turn,  sent  forth  their  swarms 
to  swell  the  tide  of  conquest  and  to  spread  the  religion  of  Islam  to  the 
remotest  comers  of  the  globe. 

^To  understand  either  Mahomedan  history  or  art  it  is  essential 
to  bear  this  constantly  in  mind,  and  not  to  assume  that,  because  the 
first  impulse  was  given  from  Arabia,  everything  afterwards  must  be 
traced  back  to  that  primitive  people :  on  the  contrary,  there  was  no 
great  depopulation,  if  any,  of  the  conquered  countries,  no  great  trans- 
plantation of  races.  Each  country  retained  its  old  inhabitants,  who, 
under  a  now  form,  followed  their  old  habits  and  clung  to  their  old 
feelings  with  all  the  unchangeableness  of  the  East,  and  perhaps  with 
even  loss  outward  change  than  is  usually  supposed.     Before  the  time 
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of  Maliomot  the  Sabean  worship  of  the  stars  was  conimon  to  Arabia 
and  Persia,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Babylonian  Empire.  The  Jewish 
religion  was  diffused  through  Syria  and  parts  of  Arabia.  Kgypt, 
long  before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  must  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
Arabian,  as  it  now  wholly  is.  In  all  these  countries  the  religion  of 
Mahomet  struck  an  ancient  chord  that  still  vibrated  among  the  people, 
and  it  must  have  appeared  more  as  a  revival  of  the  past  than  as  the 
preaching  of  a  new  faith.  In  Spain  alone  colonization  to  some  extent 
seems  to  have  taken  place,  but  we  must  not  even  there  overlook  the 
fact  of  the  early  Carthaginian  settlements,  and  the  consequent  exist- 
ence of  a  Semitic  people  of  considerable  importance  in  the  south, 
where  the  now  religion  maintained  itself  long  after  its  extinction  in 
those  parts  of  Spain  whore  no  Semitic  blood  is  known  to  have  existed. 

So  weak,  indeed,  in  the  converted  countries  was  the  mere  Arabian 
influence,  that  each  province  soon  shook  off  its  yoke,  and,  under  their 
own  Caliphs,  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain  soon  became 
independent  States,  yielding  only  a  nominal  fealty  to  that  Caliph  who 
claimed  to  be  the  rightful  successor  of  the  Prophet,  and,  except  in 
faith  and  the  form  of  religion,  the  real  and  essential  change  was  slight, 
and  far  greater  in  externals  than  in  the  innate  realities  of  life. 

All  this  is  more  evident  from  the  architecture  than  from  any  other 
department— without,  at  least,  more  study  than  most  people  can  devote 
to  the  subject.  'J'he  Arabs  themselves  had  no  architecture,  properly  so 
called.  Their  only  temple  was  the  Kaabah  at  Mecca,  a  small  square 
tower,  almost  destitute  of  architectural  ornament,  and  more  famous 
for  its  antiquity  and  sanctity  than  for  any  artistic  merit. 

Jt  is  said  that  Mahomet  built  a  mosque  at  Medina — a  simple  edifice 
of  bricks  and  palm-sticks.^  But  the  Koran  gives  no  directions  on  the 
subject,  and  so  simple  were  the  primitive  habits  of  the  nomad  Arabs, 
that  had  the  religion  been  confined  to  its  native  land,  it  is  probable 
that  no  mosque  worthy  of  the  name  would  ever  have  been  erected. 
AVith  them  prayer  everywhere  and  anywhere  was  equally  acceptable. 
All  that  was  required  of  the  faithful  was  to  turn  towards  Mecca  at 
stated  times  and  pray,  going  through  certain  forms  and  in  certain 
attitudes,  but  whether  the  place  was  the  desert  or  the  housetop  was 
quite  immaterial. 

For  the  first  half  century  after  the  Mahometians  burst  into  Syria 
they  seem  to  have  built  very  little.  The  taste  for  architectural 
magnificence  had  not  yet  taken  hold  of  the  simple  followers  of  the 
Prophet,  and  desecrated  churches  and  other  buildings  supplied  what 
wants  they  had.  When  they  did  take  to  building,  about  the  end 
of  the  7th  century,  they  emj)loyed  the  native  architects  and  builders, 
and  easily  converted  the  Christian  church  with  its  atrium  into  a  place 


•  Abiilfeila.  td.  Rfibke,  vol.  i.  p.  32. 
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of  prayer ;  and,  then,  by  a  natural  growth  of  style,  they  gradually 
elaborated  a  new  style  of  details  and  new  arrangements,  in  which 
it  is  often  difiBcult  to  trace  the  source  whence  they  were  derived. 

In  Egypt  the  wealth  of  ancient  remains,  in  particular  of  Boman 
pillars,  rendered  tlje  task  easy ;  and  mosques  were  enclosed  and  palaces 
designed  and  built  with  less  thought  and  less  trouble  than  had  occurred 
almost  anywhere  else.  The  same  happened  in  Barbary  and  in  Spain. 
In  the  latter  country,  especially,  a  re-arrangement  of  Boman  materials 
was  all  that  was  required.  It  was  only  when  these  were  exhausted, 
after  some  centuries  of  toil,  tliat  we  find  the  style  becoming  original ; 
but  its  form  was  not  that  of  Syria  or  of  Egypt,  but  of  Spanish  birth 
and  confined  to  that  locality. 

When  the  Turks  conquered  Asia  Minor,  their  style  was  that  of  the 
Byzantine  basilicas  which  they  found  there,  and  when  they  entered 
Constantinople  they  did  not  even  care  to  carry  a  style  with  which  they 
were  familiar  across  the  Bosphorus,  but  framed  their  mosques  upon 
a  type  of  church  peculiar  to  that  city,  of  which  Sta.  Sophia  was  the 
crowning  example. 

It  is  true  that,  after  centuries  of  practice  most  of  these  hetero- 
geneous elements  became  fused  into  a  complete  style.  This  style  pos- 
sesses so  much  that  is  entirely  its  own  as  to  make  it  sometimes  difficult 
to  detect  the  germs,  taken  from  the  older  styles  of  architecture,  which 
gave  rise  to  many  of  its  most  striking  peculiarities.  These,  however, 
are  never  entirely  obliterated.  Everywhere  the  conviction  is  forced 
upon  us  that  originally  the  Moslems  had  no  style  of  their  own,  but 
adopted  those  which  they  found  practised  in  the  countries  to  which 
they  came.  In  other  words,  the  conquered  or  associated  people 
still  continued  to  build  as  they  had  built  before  their  conversion, 
merely  adapting  their  former  methods  to  the  purposes  of  their  new 
religion.  After  a  time  this  Mahomedan  element  thus  introduced 
into  the  styles  of  diflferent  countries  produced  a  certain  amount  of 
uniformity, — increased,  no  doubt,  by  the  intercommunications  arising 
from  the  uniformity  of  religion.  In  this  way  at  last  a  style  was 
elaborated,  tolerably  homogeneous,  though  never  losing  entirely  the 
local  peculiarities  due  to  the  earlier  styles  out  of  which  it  rose,  and 
which  still  continue  to  mark  most  distinctly  the  various  nationalities 
that  made  up  the  great  Empire  of  Islam. 
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CHAPTEK  11. 
SYRIA  AND  EGYPT. 


OOMTBKTB. 


Mosques  at  Ji-ruflalcm  —  El-Akaah  —  Moequo  at  Dama^us  —  Egypt  —  Mo8quo3  at 

Cairo  —  Other  African  buildings  —  Mecca. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


DATF4. 

The  H^lra a.d.  622 

Caliph  Omar  builds  Mosqne  at  Jerosalem  637 
Amruu— Mosque  at  Old  Cairo   ....  648 
Ahd  cl-Malek  builds  £1-Aksah,  at  Jeru- 
salem        691 

Caliph  Walld  builds  Mosque  at  Damascus  706 


DATES. 

Ibn  Touloun  at  Cairo a.v.  876 

El-Ashar 981 

Sultan  barkook 1149 

Kaloun 1284 

Sultan  Hassan 1356 


As  before  mentioned,  the  earliest  moBqne  of  which  we  have  any  record 
was  that  built  by  Mahomet  himself  at  Medina.  As,  however,  it  con- 
tained apartments  for  his  wives,  and  other  rooms  for  domestic  purposes, 
it  might  perhaps  be  more  properly  denominated  a  dwelling  house  than 
a  mosque.  Indeed  sacred  buildings,  as  we  understand  them,  seem  to 
have  formed  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  Mahomedan  dispensation. 
The  one  temple  of  this  religion  was  the  Eaabah  at  Mecca,  towards 
which  all  believers  were  instructed  to  turn  when  they  prayed.  As 
with  the  ancient  Jews — one  Temple  and  one  God  were  the  watchwords 
of  the  faith. 

When,  however,  the  Mahomedans  came  among  the  temple-building 
nations,  they  seem  early  to  have  felt  the  necessity  of  some  material 
object  —  some  visible  monument  of  their  religion ;  and  we  find  that 
Omar,  when  ho  obtained  possession  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  loth  year  of 
the  Hejira,  felt  the  necessity  of  building  a  place  of  prayer  towards 
which  the  faithful  might  turn,  or  rather  which  should  point  out  to 
them  the  direction  of  Mecca.^ 

According  to  the  treaty  of  capitulation,  in  virtue  of  which  the  city 
was  ceded  to  the  Moslems,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Christians  should 
retain  possession  of  all  their  churches  and  holy  places ;  and  no  com- 
plaint is  made  of  even  the  slightest  attempt  to  infringe  this  article 
during  the   following  three  centuries.     On  the  other  hand,  it  was 

'  For  the  parliculars  of  the  building  of  Jerusalem,' \7l1ere  he  will  find  them  stated 
the  mosque,  I  must  refer  tho  reader  to  my   at  length, 
work  on  tlie    *  Ancient  Topography  of 
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Btipulated  that  a  spot  of  ground  should  be  ceded  to  Omar,  in  which 
he  might  establish  a  place  of  prayer.  For  this  purpose  the  site  of  the 
old  Temple  of  the  Jews  was  assigned  to  him  by  the  patriarch ;  that 
spot  being  considered  sacred  by  the  Moslems,  on  account  of  the  noc- 
turnal visit  of  the  Prophet,  and  because  they  then  wished  to  conciliate 
the  Jews,  while,  at  the  same  time  the  spot  was  held  accursed  by  the 
Christians  on  account  of  the  Lord^s  denunciation  and  Julian's  impious 
attempt  to  rebuild  it.     Here  Omar  built  a  small  mosque,  which  still 


'^''^'^^ 


056. 


rUn  of  ihe  Mosque  cl- Aksah  at  JerusAlem.    Scale  103  ft.  to  1  in. 


exists ;  but  all  the  traditions  about  the  place  have  become  so  confused 
by  subsequent  interchanges  between  the  Christians  and  themselves, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  the  chamber  bearing  the  name, 
on  the  east  of  the  Aksah,  and  so  designated  in  the  accompanying 
plan  (Woodcut  No.  956),  or  that  to  the  west  of  the  same  mosque, 
known  as  the  mosque  of  the  Mogrebins.  Most  probably  it  is  the 
former. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  simplicity  of  Omar's  character,  his 
poverty,  and  his  hatred  of  everything  like  ostentation,  his  mosque 
is  a  very  simple  building,  being  merely  a  plain  vaulted  cell,  about 
18  ft.  wide  by  nearly  80  in  length ;  it  may,  however,  have  extended  a 
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little  farther  westwaiil  originally,  and  a  portion  of  it  may  have  been 
cut  oS*  when  the  neighbouriug  Aksah  was  built,  and  included  within 
its  walla. ^ 

The  troubles  which,  during  the  next  half-century,  succeeded  the 
murder  of  Ali  and  his  sons,  seem  to  have  been  unfavourable  to 
building  or  any  of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  no  record  has  yet  been 
brought  to  light  of  any  important  structuie  ei-ected  during  that 
period.     In  tlie  C9th  year  of  the  Hejira,  Abd  el-Malek,  the  Caliph  of 


DamasuuB,  determined  to  erect  a  moequc  at  Jerusalem.  ITis  objects 
were  to  set  up  that  city  aa  a  place  of  pilgrimage  in  opposition  to 
Mecca,  which  was  then  in  tlio  possession  of  a  rival,  and  to  carry  into 
effect  what  was  at  one  time  undtTstood  to  have  been  the  intention  of 
Mahomet,  namely,  to  convert  the  temple  of  Jenisalem  into  the  holy 
place  of  his  new  religion,  instead  of  that  of  Mecca.  'J'hese  ulteiior 
purposes  were  never  realised,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  opposition 
which  the  project  mot  with  from  the  Jews. 

*  Tliu  MuBquc  uf  tlio  Mngrubiud  U  ulao  a  |>luiu  vmilted  ujiarliuciil,  25  n.  \iy  173. 
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The  mosque  which  Abd  el-Malek  erected  still  remains  tolerably 
unaltered  to  the  present  time.^  The  plan  (Woodcut  No.  950)  will 
show  that  it  is  not  unlike  a  Christian  basilica  of  seven  aisles,  and  of 
considerable  dimensions,  being  184  ft.  wide  by  272  in  length  over 
all,  thus  covering  about  50,000  sq.  ft.,  or  as  much  as  many  of  our 
cathedrals.  It  has  a  porch,  which  is  a  later  addition,  but  has  not 
the  usual  square  court  in  front,  which  was  an  almost  invariable 
accompaniment  of  Christian  basilicas  of  that  date,  and  still  more  so 
of  mosques;  indeed,  these  latter  took  their  form  from  the  gradual 
reduction  of  the  depth  of  tlie  church- portion  of  the  arrangement, 
and  the  increase  of  the  court,  which  eventually  became  the  mosque 
itself. 

"The  interior  is  supported,"  says  an  Arab  historian,*  "by  4-5 
columns,  33  of  which  are  of  marble  and  12  of  common  stone," — 
many  of  them  no  doubt  taken  from  more  ancient  buildings, — "be- 
sides which  there  are  40  pierd  of  common  stone."  Arculfus,^  a 
Christian  monk,  who  saw  it  shortly  after  its  erection,  describes  it 
with  perfect  accuracy  as  a  square  building,  capable  of  containing 
about  3000  persons,  and  mentions  the  curious  peculiarity  of  the 
liillars  being  connected  by  beams,  showing  that  the  constniction 
was  then  the  same  as  we  see  now,  as  is  shown  in  the  woodcut 
(No.  957),  which  is  a  view  taken  across  the  southern  end  of  the 
building.  The  pier-arches  are  pointed  throughout,  but  above  this 
is  a  lange  of  openings  with  circular  heads. 

This  building,  with  its  adjuncts,  remained  the  only  place  of  prayer 
belonging  to  the  Mahomedans  for  three  centuries  after  its  erection. 
During  the  Crusades  it  was  occupied  by  the  knights,  who  took  the 
name  of  Templars  from  residing  in  a  building  which  was  known 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Temple  *  of  the  Jews.  On  the  recovery  of 
the  city  it  again  became  the  principal  mosque,  and  remains  so  to 
this  day. 

As  an  architectural  object  the  Aksah  is  of  no  great  importance. 
It  has  no  feature  of  beauty  externally  except  the  northern  porch, 
which  was  added  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  interior  is  spacious 
but  barnlike,  and  has  no  particular  elegance  either  of  arrangement  or 
detail;  but  it  must  also  be  added  that  it  suffers  very  considerably 
from  its  juxtaposition  with  the  Dome  of  the  Eock,  from  which  it 


*  This  moBque  was  first  made  known  to 
the  West  by  the  labours  of  Messrs.  Gather- 
wood,  Arundalc,  and  Bonomi.  It  has  since 
been  published  by  M.  de  VogUd  and  others, 
and  has  been  open  to  the  inspection  of 
travellers  for  some  time  past. 

2  Mcjr  ed-Deen.  *  Fandgruben  dts 
Orients,'  vol.  ii.  p.  83. 

*  Adamnanus,  Libellus  de  locis  Sanctis. 


MttbiUon,  •  Acta  Sanct.  Ord.  Bencd.'  S»c. 
III.,  part  II.,  p.  504  et  seqq, 

*  The  feet  of  its  never  having  been 
doubted  till  the  19th  century  that  the 
Aksah  stands  within  the  preclnts  of  tho 
Jewisli  Temple,  is  in  itself  a  sufficient 
proof  that  no  Christian  had  ever  any- 
thing to  do  with  tho  bwlding  of  any  part 
of  it. 
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differs  so  essontially  in  ovcry  detail  that  it  is  impossible  the  two 
could  have  been  erected  within  several  centuries  from  one  another. 
I'he  perfection  of  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  last-named  church, 
and  the  beauty  of  its  late  classical  details,  make  up  a  whole  so  nearly 
perfect  that  there  are  few  buildings  that  would  not  suffer  by  the  com- 
parison, more  especially  one  built  by  so  unarchitectural  a  people  as 
the  Arabs,  at  so  early  a  part  of  their  career. 


Mosque  at  Damascus. 

As  an  architectural  object  the  great  mosque  at  Damascus  is  even 
more  important  than  the  Aksah,  and  its  history  is  as  interesting. 
The  spot  on  which  it  stands  was  originally  occupied  by  one  of  those 
small  Syrian  temples,  surrounded  by  a  square  temenoBy  of  which  those 
at  Palmyra  and  Jerusalem  are  well-known  examples.^  The  one  in 
question  was,  however,  smaller,  having  been  apparently  only  450  ft. 
square ;  and  we  do  not  know  the  form  of  the  temple  which  occupied 
its  centre.^  This  temple  was  converted  into  a  Christian  church  by 
Theodosius  (395-408),  and  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  whose 
chapel  still  exists  within  the  precincts  of  the  mosque. 

According  to  Jelal  ed-Deen,^  the  church  remained  the  joint  property 
of  the  Christians  and  Moslems,  both  praying  together  in  it — or,  at 
least,  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  a  partition  run  through  it — from 
the  fall  of  the  city  in  the.  year  of  the  Hejira  14  (a.d.  630)  to  the  time 
of  the  Caliph  Walid  in  the  year  86.  He  offered  the  Christians  either 
four  desecrated  churches  in  exchange  for  it^  or  threatened  to  deprive 
them  of  one  which  they  held  on  sufferance.  As  soon  as  the  matter 
was  settled,  it  is  said,  he  pulled  down  the  Christian  church,  or  at 
least  part  of  it,  and  in  ten  years  completed  the  present  splendid 
mosque  on  its  site,  having  first  procured  from  the  emperor  at  Con- 
stantinople fit  and  proper  persons  to  act  as  architects  and  masons  in 
its  construction. 

If  the  building  were  carefully  examined  by  some  competent  person, 
it  might  even  now  be  possible  to  ascertain  what  parts  belonged  to  the 
Heathen,  what  to  the  Christians,  and  what  to  the  Moslems.  At  first 
^ight  it  might  appear  that  the  covered  part  of  the  mosque  is  only  the 
Christian  church,  used  laterally  like  that  at  Eamleh ;  but  its  dimen- 
sions— 126  ft.  by  446 — are  so  much  in  excess  of  any  three-aisled 
church  of  that  age,  that  the  idea  is  hardly  tenable.  On  the  whole, 
it  seems  probable  that  wo  must  consider  that  the  materials  which  had 
first  been  collected  for  the  Temple,  and  were  afterwards  used  in  the 


>  Ante,  p.  219. 

*  I  state  these  dimensions  very  doubt- 
fully, the  ground  outside  tlie  present 
mosque  never  liaving  been  carefully  sur- 


veyed by  any  one  competent  to  restore 
the  original  plan. 

'  *  History  of  Jerusalem,'  translated  by 
the  Rev.  M.  ReynoldH,  p.  409  et  ieqq. 
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church,  were  entirely  rearranged  by  the  Mahomedans  i 
which  wo  now  find  them. 

Like  all  buildings  in  the  first  century  of  the  Hejira,  it  was  so 
badly  done  that  nearly  all  the  pillars  of  the  court  have  since  that 
time  been  encased  in  piera  of  masonry,     'i'he  walls  have  been  covered 


n 


J    •  *.        *        ?! 

I*  «  ii  K 

i       •••  III 

i:  .1 

053,        FL.nofMo»iudalD;iin»»cus.    By  UBjiuln  Wll-*jn,  It.E.    Seals  loafu  lo  1  in. 

tip  with  plaster,  and  whitewash  has  obliterated  the  decoration  which 
once  existed,  and  which  ie  still  viKiblo  where  the  plaster  has  }>oeled  off. 
It  is  still,  however,  interesting  from  its  history,  venerable  fn.>m  its  age, 
and  important  from  its  dimeusiyiis.  'i'liese  are,  c\tcmally,  508  ft.  by 
320,  and  the  eneloBed  court  400  ft.  by  lOti.     So  that,  in  so  far  us  size 
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is  concerned,  it  may  rank  among  the  first  of  its  class;  and  it  has 
always  been  considered  so  sacred,  that  repairs  and  additions  have 
constantly  been  made  to  it  since  its  erection,  more  than  eleven 
centuries  ago;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  its  contemporary  the  Aksah 
at  Jerusalem,  the  result  is  far  from  satisfactory.  In  this  respect, 
these  two  buildings  fonn,  as  just  mentioned,  a  most  singular  con- 
trast with  the  Dome  of  the  liock  at  Jerusalem  (^Voodcut8  Nos.  867 
to  870).  That  is  perfect — solemn  and  solid,  and  one  of  the  most 
impressive  buildings  in  the  world,  both  externally  and  internally; 
while  the  erections  of  the  Moslems  are  ricketty,  in  spite  of  all  re- 
pairs, and  produce  no  impression  of  greatness  notwithstanding  their 
dimensions  and  antiquity. 

The  additions  made  by  the  Moslems  to  the  mosque  at  Hebron 
(Woodcut  No.  841)  are  mean  and  insignificant  to  the  last  degree;  and 
beyond  these,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  there  is  in  Syria  built  by  them 
that  is  worthy  of  attention. 

There  are  some  handsome  fountains  at  Jerusalem,  some  details  at 
Hasbeiya,  a  few  large  khans  at  Eeisan  and  elsewhere,  and  some  very 
fine  city  gates  and  remnants  of  military  architecture ;  but  the  tombs 
are  insignificant,  and  except  the  two  mosques  described,  there  seems 
to  be  no  example  of  monumental  architecture  of  any  importance.  The 
one  building  epoch  of  the  country  occurred  when  the  Roman  influence 
was  at  its  height,  during  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
Since  that  time  very  little  has  been  done,  except  by  the  Crusaders, 
worthy  of  record ;  and  before  it  nothing,  that,  from  an  architectural 
point  of  view,  would  deserve  a  place  in  history. 

EuYPT. 

In  Egypt  our  history  begins  with  the  mosque  which  Amrou,  in 
the  21st  year  of  the  Hejira  (a.d.  642)  erected  at  Old  Cairo ;  its  original 
dimensions  were  only  60  cubits,  or  75  ft.  long,  by  30  cubits,  or  45  ft. 
wide.  Edrisi  ^  says  that  it  was  originally  a  Christian  church  which 
the  Moslems  converted  into  a  mosque ;  and  its  dimensions  and  form 
would  certainly  lead  us  to  stippose  that,  if  not  so,  it  was  at  least  built 
after  the  pattern  of  the  Christian  churches  of  that  age.  As  early, 
however,  as  the  53rd  year  of  the  Hejira  it  was  enlarged,  and  again  in 
the  79th;  and  it  apparently  was  almost  wholly  rebuilt  by  the  two 
great  builders  of  that  age,  Abd  el-Malek  and  Walid,  the  builders  of 
the  mosques  of  Jerusalem  and  Damascus. 

It  probably  now  remains  in  all  essential  parts  as  left  by  these 


'  Translated  by  Jaiibcrt,  torn.  i.  p.  303. 
The  particulars  of  the  description  in  tlie 
text  are  taken  from  M.  Girault  de  Prangoy 


*  Monumens  Arabcs/  compared  with  M. 
Costc's  *  Edifices  de  Oaire.' 
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two  Caliphs,  though  frequently  repaired,  and  in  some  parts  probably 
altered  by  subsequent  sovereigns  of  Egypt.  In  its  present  state  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  form  which  mosques  took 
when  they  had  quite  emancipated  themselves  from  the  Christian 
models,  or  rather  when  the  court  before  the  narthex  of  the  Christian 
church  had  absorbed  the  basilica,  so  as  to  become  itself  the  principal 
part  of  the  building,  the  church  part  being  spread  out  into  a  mere 
deep  colonnade,  and  its  three  apsidal  altars  modified  into  niches 
pointing  towards  the  sacred  Mecca. 


959.    Moeque  of  Amrou,  Old  Cairo.    (From  Coete's 'Architecture  Arabe.')    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  959),  it  is  nearly 
square  (390  ft.  by  357),  and  consists  of  a  court-yard,  255  ft.  square, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  porticoes,  supported  by  245  columns  taken 
from  older  edifices  of  the  Bomans  and  Byzantines.  These  were  joined 
together  by  brick  arches  of  circular  form,^  tied  at  their  springing  by 
wooden  beams,  as  iu  the  Aksah,  and  covered  by  a  wooden  roof.     All 


^  M.   Cofite   mokes   all    these   arches 
pointed.  M.  de  Prangey  states  that  they 


are  all  circular ;  the  truth  being  that  they 
are  partly  one,  partly  the  other. 
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this  part  of  the  mosquo,  howeyor,  has  been  so  often  repaired  and  reno- 
vated, that  bat  little  of  the  original  details  can  now  remain. 

Of  the  original  mosque,  or  perhaps  church,  the  only  part  that  can 
with  certainty  be  said  to  exist  is  a  portion  of  the  outer  wall,  repre- 
sented in  Woodcut  No.  960,  which  ^  ,_^  j,..^,,._-J^^5i*tv.- 
poBsesGCB  the  peculiarity  of  being      -^^--^-^^.-^         ,;.- f^"  -m^^- 
built  with  pointed  arches,  similar       ~  -:::'i^^ 
in  form  to  those  of  the  Aksah  at 
JeruBalem.      They  are  now  built 
up,  and  must  have  been  bo  at  the 
time  of  one  of  the  earlier  altera- 
tions;  still  they  are,  from  their 
undoubted    antiquity,   a    curious 
contribution    to    the    much- con- 
tested history  of  the  pointed  arch. 
Kot  withstanding    the     beantiful 
climate     of    Egypt,    the    whole 

mosque  is  now  in  a  sad  state  of     *"*■   ■*"'™o  ^iJIZ^'J^.°(i^rt')'''   ^^"^ 
degradation    and  decay,    arising 

principally  from  its  original  faulty  construction.  Owing  to  the  paucity 
of  details,  many  of  St.  Coete's  restorations  must  be  taken  ae  extremely 
doubtful. 

From  the  time  of  the  great  rebuilding  of  the  mosque  of  Amrou 
under  Walid,  there  is  a  gap  in  the  architectural  history  of  Egypt  of 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  during  which  time  it  is  probable  that 
no  really  great  work  was  undertaken  there,  as  Egypt  was  then  a 
dependent  province  of  tho  great  Caliphat  of  the  East.  With  the 
recovery,  however,  of  something  like  independence,  we  find  one  of 
its  most  powerful  rulers,  Ibn  Touloun,  commencing  a  mosque  at  Cairo 
(a.d.  876),  which,  owing  to  its  superior  style  of  construction,  still 
remains  in  tolerable  perfection  to  the  present  day,' 

Tradition,  as  usual,  ascribes  tho  design  to  a  Christian  architect, 
who,  when  Ihe  Emir  declined  to  use  the  columns  of  desecrated 
churches  for  the  proposed  mosque,  offered  to  build  it  entirely  of 
original  materials.  He  was  at  first  thrown  into  prison  through 
the  machinations  of  his  rivals ;  but  at  last,  when  they  found  they 
could  not  dispense  with  his  services,  was  again  sent  for,  and  his 
design  carried  out.* 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  whole  style  of  the  mosque  shows  an 
immense  advance  on  that  of  its  predecet:soT,  all  trstce  of  Roman  or 


'  This  was  quite  true  when  I  flrst  sav  I  inotricvably  mined. 

it  and  wrote  these  lines.    Binco  then  tho  '  See  Coate's  '  Bdiflcca  do  Cuire,'  p.  32, 

arches  have  been  built  up,  tinil  it  h(u  been  ijuoting  from  Hi^kiisi. 
oonverted    into  a  hospital,   and    1  fctr  ' 
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Byzantine  ail  having  disappeared  in  the  interval,  and  the  Saracenic 
art'Iiitfctiivo  apjwaring  complete  in  all  its  details,  the  parta  originally 
1x11  rowed  from  pro\-iouB  stylea  having  been  worked  np  arid  fused  into 
n  consentaneoiiB  whole.     Whether  this  took   jilace   in    Egjpt  itself 


during  the  century  and  a  half  that  had  elapsed,  is  by  no  means  clear ; 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  brilliant  Courts  of  Damascus  and 
Bagdad  did  more  than  Egypt  towards  bringing  about  the  result.  At 
all  evcntii,  from  this  time  we  find  no  backsliding ;  tlic  style  in  ^ypt 
at  last  takoH  itf  rank  as  a  separate  and  e<iinplete  architectnral  form. 
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It  18  tnio,  nevertheless,  tliat  in  bo  rich  &  BtorclioiiBo  of  maferiale  aw 
Egj-pt,  the  arc-hitccts  cotild  not  always  lesiBt  appropriating  tho 
iX'niains  of  earlier  buildings ;  but  when  they  did  this,  they  uneil 
them  BO  completely  in  their  own  fashion,  and  so  worked  them  into 
their  own  stylo,  that  no  do  not  at  once  recc^nise  the  sources  from 
which  they  are  derived. 

To  return,  howevtr,  to  the  mosque  of  Touloun.  Its  general 
ariTingeinent  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  mosque  of  Amrou, 
only  with  somewhat  increased  dimensions,  tho  court  being  very 
nearly  300  ft.  square,  and  the  whole  building  390  ft.  by  455.  No 
pillars  whatever  aro  need  in  ita  construction,  except  as  engaged 
comer  shafls;  all  the  arches,  which  are  invaiialily  pointed,  being 
Bup^xjrted  by  massive  piers.  The  coutt  on  three  sides  has  two  ranges 
of  arcades,  but  on  tho  side  towards  Mecca  there  are  five;  and  witJi 
this  peculiarity,  that  instead  of  tho  arcades  running  parallel  to  tho 
side,  as  in  a  Christian  church,  or  in  the  mosque  of  Amrun,  thoy  run 
across  the  mosque  from  east  to  west,  as  they  always  did  in  subsequent 
e»mple.. 

The  whole  building  is  of  biick,  covered  with  stucco;  and  foitu- 
nately  almost  every  opening  is  surrounded  by  an  instription  in  the 
old  form  of  Cufic  characters,  which  were  then  used,  and  only  used 
about  tho  period  to  which  the  mosque  is  ascribed,  so  that  there  can  bo 
no  doubt  as  to  its  date.  Indeed,  the  ago  both  of  the  building  itself, 
and  of  all  its  details,  is  well  ascertained. 

The  Woodcut  No.  901  will  explain  the  form  of  its  arcades,  and 
of  the  ornauients  that  cover  them.     1'hoir  general  character  is  that  of 
hold  and  massive  simplicity,  the  counterpart  of  our  own  Norman  ntylo. 
A  certain  element  of  snhlimity  and  power,  in  spite  of  occasional  clum- 
siness, is  common  to  both  these  styles.    Indeed,  excepting  the  Hassanee 
mosque,  there  is  ^jcrhaps  no  mosque  in  Cairo  so  imposing  and  so  perfect 
as  this,  though  it  possesses  little 
or  nothing  of  that   grace  and 
elegance  which  we   are  accus- 
tomed to  expect  in  this  style. 

Among  tho  more  remark- 
able peculiarities  of  this  build- 
ing is  tho  mode  in  which  all 
the  external  openings  are  filled 
with  that  peculiar  sort  of  tra- 
cery which  became  as  charac- 
teristic of  this  stylo  as  tiiat  of 

the   windows    of    our    churcho.l       m.       window  in  Uasqn!  of  IbnToDlonn. 

five  centuries  afterwards  is  of 

the  Gothic  style.     With  tho  Saracens  tho  whole  window  is  filled,  and 

the  interstices  are  small  and  varied ;    both  which  characteristics  aro 
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appropriate  when  the  window  is  not  to  be  looked  out  of,  or  when 
it  is  filled  with  painted  glass ;  but  of  course  are  utterly  unsuitable 
to  our  pui*poses.  Yet  it  is  doubtful,  even  now,  whether  the  Saracenic 
did  not  excel  the  Gothic  architects,  even  in  their  best  days,  in  the 
elegance  of  design  and  variety  of  invention  displayed  in  the  tracery 
of  their  windows.  In  the  mosque  of  Ibn  Touloun  it  is  used  as  an  old 
and  perfected  invention,,  and  with  the  germs  of  all  those  angular  and 
flowing  lines  which  afterwards  were  combined  into  such  myriad  forms 
of  beauty. 

It  is  possible  that  future  researches  may  bring  to  light  a  build- 
ing, 50  or  even  100  years  earlier  than  this,  which  may  show  nearly 
as  complete  an  emancipation  from  Christian  art ;  but  for  the  present, 
it  is  from  the  mosque  of  Touloun  (a.d.  885)  that  we  must  date  the 
complete  foundation  of  the  new  style.  Although  there  is  consider- 
able diflBculty  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  style  from  the  erection  of 
the  mosques  of  Damascus  and  Jerusalem  to  that  of  Touloun,  there  is 
none  from  that  time  onwards.  Cairo  alone  furnishes  nearly  sufficient 
materials  for  the  purpose. 

The  next  great  mosque  erected  in  this  city  was  El-Azhar,  or 
"  the  splendid,"  commenced  in  the  year  981,  or  about  a  centuiy 
after  that  of  Touloun,  and,  though  certainly  a  very  magnificent  build- 
ing, and  showing  a  great  advance  in  elegance  of  detail  over  that 
last  named,  it  is  far  from  being  so  satisfactory,  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction of  ancient  pillars  in  parts,  and  to  masses  of  wall  being 
placed  on  them,  only  suited  to  such  forms  as  those  used  in  the  mosque 
of  Touloun. 

The  buildings  during  the  next  century  and  a  half  are  neither 
numerous  nor  remarkable  for  size,  though  progress  is  very  evident 
in  such  examples  as  exist ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century 
we  find  the  stylo  almost  entirely  changed. 

One  of  the  finest  buildings  of  the  last  age  is  that  built  by  Sultan 
Barkook  outside  the  walls  of  Cairo  (a.p.  1 149),  which,  besides  a  mosque, 
contains  an  additional  feature  in  the  great  sepulchral  chambers  which 
are  in  fact  the  principal  part  of  the  edifice,  and  betray  the  existence 
of  a  strong  afi&nity  to  the  tomb-building  races  in  the  rulers  of  Egypt 
at  that  time. 

The  plan  and  section  (Woodcuts  Nos.  963,  964),  though  small,  will 
show  the  state  to  which  the  art  had  at  that  period  arrived  in  Egypt. 
The  pointed  arch,  as  will  be  observed,  is  used  with  as  much  lightness 
and  elegance  as  ever  it  reached  in  the  West. 

The  dome  has  become  a  truly  graceful  and  elaborate  appendage, 
forming  not  only  a  very  perfect  ceiling  inside,  but  a  most  imposing 
ornament  to  the  exterior.  Above  all,  the  minaret  has  here  arrived  at 
as  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as  it  over  reached  in  any  after  f^;e. 

The  oldest  known  example  of  this  species  of  tower  is  that  of  tlie 
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moeqae  of  Ilm  I'ouloun,  but  it  is  particularly  angraceful  and 
cliimBy.  The  minaret  in  that  of  Amrou  was  probably  a  later  addition. 
Those  of  the  Azhar, 
which  are  probably  of  the 
date  of  that  mosque,  al- 
most equal  the  one  repre- 
sented in  tho  woodcut ; 
but  it  is  only  here  that 
they  seem  to  have  ac- 
quired that  elegance  and 
completenese  which  ren- 
der them  perhaps  tho 
moat  beautiful  form  of 
tower  architecture  in  the 
world.  Our  prejudices 
are  of  coui'se  with  the 
apirea  of  our  Gothic 
churches,  and  the  In- 
dians erected  some  noble 
towers ;  but  taken  alto- 
gether, it  is  doubtful  if 

aiiythingofitaclasaever      •"•  '''" °"'^™ J^s^™'^"^^;^'^ "n"^'^™"-  '■^'^ 
surpaiised  the  beauty  apd 

elegance  of  the  minarete  attached  to  tho  mosquea  during  this  and  tho 
two  or  three  aubseqiient  centuries. 


The  moaque  of  Kaloun  and  the  hospital  attached  to  it  (a.d.  1284) 
are  both  noble  buildings,  full  of  the  moat  elegant  details,  and  not 
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without  considerable  grandeur  in  parta.  In  all  except  detail,  however, 
tbey  must  yield  the  palm  to  the  next  great  example,  the  mosque  with 
which  the  Sultan  Hassan  adorned  Cairo  in  the  year  1356.  In  some 
respects  it  ia  one  of  the  most  remarkable  moequee  ever  erected  in  any 
country,  and  differing  considerably  from  any  other  with  which  we  are 
at  present  acquainted. 

Aa  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  (  Woodcut  No.  905),  its  external  form 
is  very  irregular,  following  on  all  sides  the  lines  of  the  streets  within 
which  it  is  situated.  This  irregularity,  however,  is  not  such  as  to 
detract  from  its  appearanoe,  which  is  singularly  bold  and  i 


■a».       Masque  of  Sulun  Huau.    (Fran  CciUe'f '  Archilectiin  Anbe.'}    Sci 

every  side;  the  walls  being  nearly  100  ft.  in  height,  and  s 

by  a  cornice,  which  adds  another  13  ft.,  and  projects  about  6  ft.  This 
great  height  is  divided  into  no  less  than  nine  storeys  of  small  apart- 
ments ;  but  the  openings  are  eo  deeply  recessed,  and  the  projections 
between  them  so  bold,  that,  instead  of  cutting  it  up  and  making  it 
look  like  a  factory,  which  would  have  been  the  case  in  England,  the 
building  has  all  the  apparent  solidity  of  a  fortress,  and  seems  more 
worthy  of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs  than  any  work  of 
modem  times  in  Egypt. 

Internally  there  is  a  court  open  to  the  slcy,  measuring  117  ft.  by 
10"),  enclosed  by  a  wall  112  ft.  in  height.  Instead  of  the  usual  colon- 
nades or  arcades,  only  one  gigantic  niche  ojiens  in  each  face  of  the 
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court.  On  three  sides  these  niches  measnre  46  ft.  square;  but  on 
that  which  faces  Mecca,  the  great  niche  is  69  ft.  wide  by  90  in  depth, 
and  90  ft,  high  internally.  All  four  are  covered  with  simple  tunnel- 
vaults  of  a  pointed  form,  without  either  ribs  or  intersections,  and  for 
simple  grandeur  are  unrivalled  by  any  similar  arches  known  to  exist 
anywhere. 

Behind  the  niche  pointing  towards  Meccais  the  tomb  of  the  founder, 
square  in  plan,  as  these  buildings  almost  always  are,  measuring  69  ft. 
each  way,  and  covered  by  a  lofty  and  elegant  dome  resting  on  penden- 
tives  of  great  beauty  and  richness.  It  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  two 
uoble  minarets,  one  of  which  is  the  highest  and  largest  in  Cairo  and 
probiibly  in  any  part  of  the  world,  being  280  ft.  in  height  and  of  pro- 


«M.  Sfcii™r,fMoequer>rKM™i,Criro.    Sale  100  ft.  to  1  In. 

portionate  breadth.  Its  design  and  outline,  however,  are  scarcely  so 
elegant  as  some  others,  though  even  in  these  respects  it  must  be  con- 
sidered a  very  beautiful  example  of  its  class. 

One  of  the  principal  defects  of  this  building  is  the  position  of  its 
doorway,  which,  instead  of  facing  the  kibleh  or  niche  pointing  towards 
Mecca,  is  placed  diagonally,  in  the  street  alongside  of  the  building. 
It  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  architecture  in  itself;  still  its  situa- 
tion and  the  narrow  passages  that  lead  from  it  to  the  main  building 
detract  most  materially  from  the  effect  of  the  whole  edifice,  which 
in  other  respects  is  so  perfect.  It  may  have  been,  that  ground  could 
not  be  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  entrance  in  the  right 
position  ;  but  more  probably  it  was  so  arranged  for  the  sake  of  defence, 

2  L  2 
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tho  whole  structure  having  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  fortalioe, 
and  being  without  doubt,  erected  to  servo  that  purpose,  as  well  as 
b^ng  adapted  for  a  house  of  prayer. 


The  luosque  El  Moyed,  erected  in  1415  a.d.,  is  a  siugukrly  elegant 
spccimcu  of  a  mosque  with  columns.  Externally  it  measures  about 
300  ft.  by  250,  and  posseeses  an  internal  court,  surronndi-d  \>y  double 
colonnades  nii  three  sides,  nnd  a  triple  range  of  ai-ches  on  the  side 
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looking  towards  Mecca,  where  also  are  situated — as  in  that  of  Bar- 
kook — the  tombs  of  the  founder  and  his  family.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  ancient  columns  have  been  Tised  in  the  erection  of  the  building, 
but  the  superstructure  is  so  light  and  elegant,  that  the  effect  is  agree- 
able ;  and  of  the  "  mixed  mosques  " — i.e,y  those  where  ancient  materials 
are  incorporated —  this  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  specimens. 

Perhaps  the  most  perfect  gem  in  or  about  Cairo  is  the  mosque  and 
tomb  of  Kaitbey  (Woodcut  No.  967),  outside  the  walls,  erected  a.d.  1463. 
Looked  at  externally  or  internally,  nothing  can  exceed  the  grace  of 
every  part  of  this  building.  Its  small  dimensions  exclude  it  from  any 
claim  to  grandeur,  nor  does  it  pretend  to  the  purity  of  the  Greek  and 
some  other  styles ;  but  as  a  perfect  model  of  the  elegance  we  generally 
associate  with  the  architecture  of  this  people,  it  is  perhaps  unrivalled 
by  anything  in  Egypt,  and  far  surpasses  the  Alhambra  or  the  other 
Western  buildings  of  its  age. 

After  this  period  there  were  not  many  important  buildings 
erected  in  Cairo,  or  indeed  in  Egypt ; .  and  when  a  new  age  of 
splendour  appears,  the  old  art  is  found  to  have  died  out,  and  a 
renaissance  far  more  injurious  than  that  of  the  West  has  grown  up  in 
the  interval.  In  modem  Europe  the  native  architects  wrought  out 
the  so-called  restoration  of  art  in  their  own  pedantic  fashion;  but 
in  the  Levant  the  corresponding  process  took  place  under  the  aus- 
pices of  a  set  of  refugee  Italian  artists,  who  engrafted  their  would-be 
classical  notions  on  the  Moorish  style,  with  a  vulgarity  of  form  and 
colour  of  which  we  have  no  conception.  In  the  later  buildings  of 
Mehemet  Ali  and  his  contemporaries  we  find  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  materials  used  so  as  to  make  us  wonder  how  men  could  so 
pervert  every  notion  of  beauty  and  propriety  to  the  production  of  such 
discordant  ugliness. 

From  its  size  and  the  beauty  of  the  materials,  the  mosque  erected 
by  the  late  Pasha  in  the  citadel  of  Cairo  ought  to  rival  any  of  the  more 
ancient  buildings  in  the  city ;  but  as  it  is,  nothing  can  be  worse  or 
more  uninteresting.^ 

Mecca. 

In  a  history  of  the  Mahomedan  religion  a  description  of  the  mosque 
at  Mecca  would  naturally  take  the  first  place ;  but  in  a  work  devoted 
to  architecture  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  it  in  connection  with  Egypt, 
to  whose  sultans  it  owes  whatever  architectural  adornment  it  possesses. 
The  Kaabah,  or  holy  shrine  itself,  has  no  architecture,  and  is  famous 
only  for  its  sanctity. 

In  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Hejira  the  area  seems  to  have  been 
surrounded  by  a  cloister  of  no  great  magnificence,  but  after  a  great  fire 


*  A  view  of  it  will  be  found  in  vol.  iv.  p.  488. 
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which  occurred  in  1 399,  the  north  and  west  sides  were  rebuilt  in  a  moi'e 
splendid  manner  by  Barkook,  Sultan  of  Egypt,  whose  mosque  and  tomb 
are  illustrated,  Woodcuts  Nos.  963,  964.  In  1500  El  Ghoury,  like- 
wise an  Egyptian  sultan  of  Memlook  race,  rebuilt  the  Bab  Ibrahim. 
The  next  repairs  were  due  to  the  sultans  of  Constantinople.  Selim  I., 
in  1572,  rebuilt  one  side,  and  in  1576  Murad  effected  a  general  repair 
of  the  whole,  and  left  it  pretty  much  as  we  now  find  it. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  in  arrangement  it  necessarily 
differs  from  all  other  mosques.     The  precept  of  the  Koran  was,  that  all 


968. 


Great  Masque  at  Mecca.    (From  a  Plan  by  All  Bey.  >) 


true  believers  when  they  prayed  should  turn  to  the  Eaabah,  and  a 
mosque  consequently  became  a  mere  indicator  of  the  direction  in  which 
Mecca  stood;  but  in  this  instance,  with  the  Kaabah  in  the  centre, 
no  mihrab  or  indication  was  possible.  All  that  was  required  was  a 
temenoa  to  enclose  the  sacred  object  and  exclude  the  outside  world 
with  its  business  from  the  hallowed  precincts. 

The  principal  object  in  the  enclosure  is  of  course  the  Kaabah,  a 
small,  low  tower,  nearly  but  not  quite  square  in  plan,  the  longer  sides 
39  and  40  ft.  respectively ;  the  shorter  31  and  33  ft. ;  its  height  is  36  ft. 
The  entrance  is  near  one  comer,  at  a  height  of  6  ft.  from  the  ground. 


*  To  get  it  within  the  page,  the  Bcale  of  the  plan  is  reduced  to  200  French,  or  212 
English  ft.  to  1  in. 
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It  is  wholly  without  architectural  ornament,  and  the  upper  part  is 
covered  by  a  black  cloth,  which  is  annually  renewed.  Next  in  import- 
ance to  this  is  the  Zemzem,  or  holy  spring,  which  is  said  to  have 
gushed  out  on  this  spot  to  the  succour  of  Ishmael  and  his  mother  when 
perishing  of  thirst.  These  two  objects  are  joined  by  a  railing  sur- 
rounding the  Kaabah,  except  at  one  point,  where  it  joins  the  Zemzem. 
The  railing  probably  marks  the  enclosure  of  the  old  Pagan  temple 
before  Mahomet's  time. 

These,  with  some  other  subordinate  buildings,  now  stand  in  a  court- 
yard, forming  a  perfect  rectangle  of  about  380  ft.  by  570  internally, 
surrounded  by  arcades  on  all  sides.  These  vary  considerably  in  depth, 
so  as  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  external  outline  of  the  building, 
which,  as  shown  in  the  Woodcut  (No.  968)  is  "very  irregular.  It  is 
entered  on  all  sides  by  nineteen  gateways,  some  of  which  are  said  to 
be  of  considerable  magnificence,  and  it  is  adorned  by  seven  minarets. 
These  are  placed  very  irregidarly,  and  none  of  them  are  of  particular 
beauty  or  size. 

On  the  longer  sides  of  the  court  there  are  thirty- six  arches,  on  the 
shorter  twenty-four,  all  slightly  pointed.  They  are  supported  by 
columns  of  greyish  marble,  every  fourth  being  a  square  pier,  the 
others  circular  pillars. 

Neither  its  ordonnance,  nor,  so  far  as  we  can  understand,  its  details, 
render  the  temple  an  object  of  much  architectural  magnificence.  Even 
in  size  it  is  surpassed  by  many,  and  is  less  than  its  great  rival,  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  600  ft.  square.  Still  it  is  interesting, 
as  it  is  in  reality  the  one  temple  of  the  Moslem  world;  for  though 
many  mosques  are  now  reputed  sacred,  and  as  such  studiously  guarded 
against  profanation,  this  pretended  sanctity  is  evidently  a  prejudice 
borrowed  or  inherited  from  other  religions,  and  is  no  part  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Moslem  faith,  which,  like  the  Jewish,  points  to  one  only  temple 
as  the  place  where  the  people  should  worship,  and  towards  which  they 
should  turn  in  prayer. 

Barb  ART. 

There  may  be — no  doubt  are — many  buildings  erected  by  the 
Moslems  in  the  countries  between  Egypt  and  Spain ;  but,  strange  to 
say,  with  their  love  of  art,  and  opportunities  for  investigating  them, 
the  French  have  not  yet  made  us  acquainted  with  their  peculiarities. 
Even  if  not  magnificent  in  themselves,  they  must  form  a  curious  link 
between  the  styles  of  the  East  and  the  West.  In  so  far  as  we  at 
present  know,  Moorish  art  in  Spain  is  cut  off  from  all  connexion  with 
the  East,  and  stands  utterly  alone.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  for 
the  light  it  would  throw  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Saracenic 
style  in  Spain,  it  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  know  what  took 
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place  in  the  North  of  Africa  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Hejira. 
The  religious  bigotry  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Regency  of  Tunis  is 
no  doubt  one  cause  why  we  know  so  little,  but  more  may  probably  be 
owing  to  the  indifference  of  travellers. 

The  moGque  at  Eairwan  is  one  of  those  buildings  about  which  it 
would  bo  especially  interesting  to  know  something.  That  city  was 
long  the  capital  of  the  African  provinces  of 
the  empire  of  the  Caliphs,  and  it  was  thenco 
that  they  spread  their  religion  into  the 
centre  of  the  great  continent  where  it  is 
located,  and  conquered  Sicily.  The  mosque 
was  erected,  or  at  least  commenced,  in  the 
Ist  century  of  the  Hejira,  and  w^  built 
principally  from  Boman  remains  found  in 
the  neighbourhood,  but  is  now  considered 
so  saorcd  that  no  Christian  is  allowed  to 
set  foot  within  its  precincts ;  all  that  we 
know  is  that  it  is  a  worthy  compeer  of  the 
contemporary  mosques  of  Damascus  and 
Cairo,  while  owing  to  its  secluded  station 
it  may  probably  be  less  altered  than  either 
of  these  great  buildings,  and  may  conse- 
quently convey  a  more  correct  idea  of  the 
architectnre  of  that  ^e  than  can  bo  gathered 
from  the  mosques  in  gi'cat  cities, 

IMnis  possesses  some  noble  edifices,  not 
so  old  as  this,  but  still  Q>La  good  ago ;  but 
except  tho  minaret  represfented  in  the  an- 
nexed woodcut  (No.  5)6!)),  none  of  them 
havo  yet  Iwen  drawn  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  enable  us  to  judge  either  what  they 
are  or  what  rank  thoy  are  entitUd  to  as 
works  of  art.  This  minaret  is  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  a  particular  class.  It 
possesses  none  of  the  grace  or  elaborate 
oiraiiit  de  Pnuigey.)  beauty  of  detail  of  those  at  Cairo ;  but  the 

beautiful  proportion  of  the  shaft,  and  the 
appropriate  half-military  style  of  its  ornaments,  render  it  singularly 
plea^.ing.  The  upper  part  also  is  well  proportioned,  though  altered 
to  some  extent  in  modern  times.  Unfortunately  neither  its  age  nor 
height  is  correctly  known.  It  is  probably  three  or  four  centuries 
old,  and  with  its  contemporary  the  Hassanee  mosque  at  Cairo,  proves 
that  the  Saracenic  architects  were  capable  of  expressing  simple 
grandeur  as  well  as  elalwrate  beauty  when  it  suited  them  to 
do  so. 


r 
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Algeria  possessee  no  buildingB  of  any  importance  belonging  to  any 
good  age  of  Moorish  art.  Those  of  Constantino  are  the  only  ones 
which  have  yet  been  illustrated  in  an  intelligible  manner,  and  they 
scarcely  deserve  mention  after  the  great  buildings  in  Egypt  and  the 
farther  East.  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  some  remains  of  a  better 
age  may  still  be  brought  to  light ;  but  the  French  archaeologists  seem 
to  be  wholly  taken  up  with  the  vestiges  of  the  Romans,  and  not  to 
have  turned  their  attention  seriously  to  the  more  modem  stylo,  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  the}'  soon  will  do.  In  an  artistic  point  of  view,  at 
least,  it  is  far  more  important  than  the  few  fragments  of  Roman 
buildingB  still  left  in  that  remote  province. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 

DATEA.    I  DATEA. 

Moore  invade  Spain a.d.  711  |  Alcazar  and  Oiralda  at  Si>ville  (about)    .  a.d.  1200 

Abd  el  -  Rahman  commences  Mosque  at  '  Mohammed  bon  Alhanimar  commences 

Cordoba 786         Alhambra 1248 

El  Mansour  enUrgefi  Mo  que  at  Cordoba .  876  I  Abou   abd   Allah,   builder  of  Court  of 

Caliph   Hakeem   rebuilds   sanctuary   at  |      Lions  brgins  to  reign 1-^25 

C>ordoba 965     Christian  conquest  of  (Uranad;!    ....  1492 


For  the  present  it  is  feared  we  must  forego  any  attempt  to  trace  the 
steps  by  which  the  Saracenic  styles  reached  Spain,  or  to  determine 
why  the  forms  it  assumed  when  we  first  meet  it  there  are  so  different 
from  those  we  find  elsewhere.  As  a  style  it  is  inferior  to  many  other 
forms  of  Saracenic  art.  It  has  not  the  purity  of  form  and  elegance 
of  detail  attained  in  Egypt,  nor  the  perfection  in  colouring  which 
characterises  the  style  of  Persia,  while  it  is  certainly  inferior  both  in 
elegance  and  richness  to  that  of  India.  Still  it  is  to  us  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  of  the  whole,  not  only  because  of  its  proximity  to 
our  own  shores,  and  our  consequent  greater  familiarity  with  it,  but 
because  history,  poetry,  and  painting  have  all  combined  to  heighten 
its  merits  and  fix  its  forms  on  our  minds.  Few  are  unacquainted 
with  the  brilliant  daring  of  the  handful  of  adventurers  who  in  tho 
8th  century  subjugated  Spain  and  nearly  conquered  Europe,  and 
fewer  still  have  listened  without  emotion  to  the  sad  tale  of  their 
expulsion  eight  centuries  afterwards.  Much  of  the  poetry  and 
romance  of  the  Middle  Ages  owes  its  existence  to  the  struggles 
between  the  Christian  and  the  Paynim  knights ;  and  in  modern  times 
poets,  painters,  and  architects  have  all  lingered  and  expatiated  on  the 
beauties  of  the  Alhambra,  or  dwelt  in  delight  on  the  mysterious 
magnificence  of  the  mosque  at  Cordoba.  Indeed  no  greater  compli- 
ment could  be  paid  to  this  stylo  than  that  conveyed  by  the  fact  that, 
till  within  the  last  few  years,  not  one  work  of  any  importance  has  been 
devoted  to  the  Christian  antiquities  of  Spain,  while  even  England 
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has  produced  two  such  splendid  illustrations  of  the  Alhambra  as  those 
of  Murphy  and  Owen  Jones — works  far  more  magnificent  than  any 
devoted  to  our  own  national  arts.  In  France,  too,  Girault  do  Prangey, 
Le  Kormand,  Chapuy,  and  others,  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
task ;  and  even  in  Spain  the  '  Antigiiedades  Arabes  en  Espana  *  is  the 
best  production  of  the  class.  Wo  are  thus  really  familiar  with  what 
these  strangers  did ;  while  the  cathedrals  of  Seville,  Toledo,  Burgos, 
and  Leon,  are  only  partially  measured  or  illustrated ;  and  travellers 
hurrying  to  the  Alhambra  scarce  condescend  to  alight  from  the 
diligence  to  cast  a  passing  glance  at  their  beauties.^ 

This  is  indeed  hardly  fair ;  still  it  must  be  confessed  it  is  impossible 
to  come  into  contact  with  the  brilliant  productions  of  the  fervid 
imagination  of  a  Southern  people  without  being  captivated  with  their 
beauty ;  and  there  is  a  fascination  in  their  exuberance  of  ornament 
and  brilliancy  of  colour  which  it  is  impossible  to  resist  when  these 
are  used  with  the  daring  which  characterises  their  employment  here. 
It  is  also  true  that  these  Moorish  architects  avoid  the  vulgarity  which 
would  inevitably  accompany  such  exuberance  in  the  hands  of  Northern 
artists — a  defect  which  the  more  delicately  organised  Asiatic  invari- 
ably escaped. 

Cordoba. 

As  far  as  the  history  of  architecture  is  concerned,  by  far  the  most 
interesting  building  in  Spain  is  the  mosque  of  Cordoba ;  it  was  the 
first  important  building  commenced  by  the  Moors,  and  was  enlarged 
and  ornamented  by  successive  rulers,  so  that  it  contains  specimens  of 
all  the  styles  current  in  Spain  from  the  earliest  times  till  the  building 
of  the  Alhambra,  which  was  in  the  latest  ago  of  Moorish  art. 

This  celebrated  mosque  was  commenced  by  Caliph  Abd  el-llahman 
in  the  year  786,  and  completed  by  his  son  Hesham,  who  died  706. 
The  part  built  by  them  was  the  eleven  western  aisles,  which  then 
formed  an  edifice  complete  in  itself,  not  unlike  the  Aksah  at  Jerusalem 
(except  in  the  number  of  aisles),  which  the  Caliph  is  said  to  have 
been  anxious  to  surpass.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  it 
originally  had  a  court  in  front,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  present 


^  When  the  great  national  work,  entitled 
'Monnmentos  Architectonicos  d'Espafia,' 
Ib  complete,  this  reproach  will  be  removed, 
but  that  certainly  will  not  be  the  case  for 
ten  or  twelve  years  to  come,  if  it  ever  docs 
attain  completion.  The  scale  is  too  large, 
and  the  total  want  of  principle  on  which 
it  is  carried  out  renders  it  useless  till  it  is 
further  advanced.  Twenty-three  numberfif 


are  published,  but  not  one  important  build- 
ing is  complete,  and,  excepting  a  plan  of 
Toledo,  not  one  of  the  larger  buildings  is 
even  attempted — Cosas  d'£spafia. 

The  above  note  was  written  ten  years 
ago  and  ia  true  now,  except  that  the 
twenty-three  must  be  now  thirty-two, 
where  it  stopped  six  or  seven  years  ago. 
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court  owes  its  existence  to  aDother  Caliph,  of  tlie  same  name  as  the 
founder,  in  the  year  957.  As,  however,  the  Christian  basilicas  of  this 
age  had  almost  always  courts  in  front,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 


E^g^  4^^lf^,W,^f.rflt^g.^^/^^^^.^^  ^^^y^^TZI^^^SSSS^ 


910.    Mosque  at  Cordoba.    (}*'roin  a  Plan  by  G.  le  Kormond.)    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


this  mosque  had  one  also;  for  the  Mahomedan  mosques  erected  in 
countries  previously  Christian,  borrow  much  of  their  arrangement 
from  these  edifices. 

The  eight  eastern  aisles  were  added  by  El  Mansour  (976-1001), 
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thus  oompleting  the  moeqne  to  a  parallelogram  of  420  ft.  by  375  j^  it 
covers  therefore,  157,500  square  feet,  being  a  larger  superficies  than 
that  of  any  Christian  church  except  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  It  is,  how- 
ever, sadly  deficient  in  height,  being  only  about  30  ft.  high  to  the 
roofs,  and  also  wants  subordination  of  parts,  all  the  aisles  buing 
nearly  of  the  same  width,  about  22  ft.,  except  the  central  one  of  the 
original  eleven,  which  is  5  ft.  wider ;  the  33  transverse  aisles  are  all 
similar  in  breadth;  so  that  altogether  it  ib  oh  deficient  in  design  as 
the  "  hall  of  a  thousand  columnB  "  of  a  Hindu  temple,  and  produces 
pretty  nearly  the  same 

So  completely  ban 
the  building  been  al- 
tered by  various  rciiairs 
and  the  intrusion  of  a 
modem  cathedral  into 
its  centre,  that  it  ia  diffi- 
cult tounderstand  many 
of  the  original  arrange- 
ments, especially  how 
it  was  lighted,  for  the 
few  doors  towards  the 
court  and  on  the  sides 
would  not  suffice,  and 
there  is  no  appearance 
of  a  clerestory  in  the 
centre.  The  original 
roof,  however,  which 
was  of  wood  richly 
carved  and  painted,  lias 
been  removed,  imd  brick 
vaults  substituted.    My 

own  impression  is  that     "'■  '"'^""'^"S;:;Stt*^'JJuSi.)'''""'^"'"''''^ 
the  upper  part  of  the 

side-walls  was  originally  an  open  arcade  or  colonnade  on  the  two  sides 
at  least,  which  is  confinned  by  the  fact  that  the  side-aisles  are 
narrower  than  the  others  exactly  by  the  thickness  of  tho  walls ;  so 
that,  if  the  walls  wore  low,  with  coIuTnuM  standing  on  tho  outer  edge, 
the  width  of  these  aisles  would  bo  uniform  with  tho  rest. 

The  Sanctuary  was  rebuilt  hy  tho  Caliph  llakcem,  a.d.  965,  and  is 
the  most  beantiful  and  elaborate  specimen  of  Moorish  architecture  in 

■  NotniLWtandiiig  tbo  iiumberof  plane  I  where«s  ths  sonic  of  his  plans  ehoiFS 
publinheii  of  this  cdifi™.  it  is  cxtremtlj  570  x  405.  I^e  Normnnil's  two  plana  differ 
ditlifiilt  to  ascertain  itn  cxiiot  dinieiibioiis.  |  contiilorubly  from  pue  anotLcr,  The  iiltovo 
Murphy,  in  his  tuxt,niakct<t]icia  623x440,  I  ij  about  I  he  men  n. 
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Spain  and  of  tlio  best  age.  In  the  great  body  of  the  moeque  the 
architects  employed  columns  brought  from  the  ruined  Boman  cities  of 
Merida  and  the  neighbourhood,  probably  thoso  supporting  the  por- 
ticos of  the  Forum  and  streets,  or  the  courts  of  private  houses.  These 
being  small  and  low,  they  were  obliged  to  employ  the  expedient  of 
placing  arch  over  arch  to  eke  out  their  height — to  invent  in  short  for 
the  nonee  that  strange  stylo  which  gives  so  peculiar  a  character  to 
this  building.     Before  the  age  of  El  Hakeem,  however,  the  style  had 


time  to  perfect  itself;  it  was  no  longer  dependent  either  on  the  mate- 
rials or  the  forms  of  Roman  art.  They  obtained  also  at  this  time  the 
assistance  of  workmen  from  Byzantium,  with  which  Court  the  Caliphs 
of  Spain  were  closely  allied ;  and  with  their  own  exquisite  taste  they 
made  the  facade  and  niches  of  this  part  of  the  building  the  most  elabo- 
rate and  beautiful  specimens  of  the  art  in  Spain,  and  which  but  for 
the  smallness  of  the  Bcale  and  confined  nature  of  the  design,  might 
rival  anything  else  found  anywhere. 

The  flowing  and  graceful  forms  of  the  design  of  this  Sanctuary 
ai'e  preferable  to  the  interlacing  straight  lines  of  the  Alhambra,  and 
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the  materials,  which  are  in  this  place  white  and  coloured  marbles 
and  true  mosaic  work,  are  very  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  paint  and 
plaster  of  the  other  and  more  celebrated  edifice. 

The  ornamentation  of  the  scroou  of  columns  in  front  of  the  Sanc- 
tuary seems  to  be  of  a  later  date  than  tho  holy  place  itself,  and  to 
have  been  remodelled  to  ita  present  form  at  a  time  when  the  wooden 
roof  was  removed  and  the  uxiBtiug  vault  substituted.  Like  every 
form  of  architecture  which  is  appropriate  and  fulfils  its  purpose,  it 
demands  our  admiration ;  bnt  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  design 
forms  60  ungraceful  in  themselves,  or  ko  clumsily  put  together  as  the 
interlacing  arches  of  the  upper  part,  and  the  whole  is  so  bizarre  that 
it  requires  all  its  richness  of  detail,  and  all  its  associations,  to  reeoncilo 
n  stranger  to  its  appearance. 

The  aarao  system  of  ornamentation  is  carried  out  in  the  chapel 
of  Villa  Viciesa,  erected 
apjiarently  about  the 
year  1200.  It  is  cyi- 
(lently  one  of  those 
raised  platforms  so 
common  in  Indian,  and 
indeed  in  all  royal 
mosques,  where  the 
king  in  his  grandeur 
could  pray,  uncontami- 
nated  by  the  vulgar 
crowd.  Though  a  good 
deal  altered  and  de- 
ranged by  being  con- 
verted into  a  Christian 

chapel,  it  still  shows,  in  ..-       _  ^r  — 

tho  ago  of  its  greatest  '        "  "  '"' 

originality,  the  germ  of     *"■    ScreeuoflhoChJiielof  VilliViclosii.Mi»qu6ofCor<lolM. 

that    style    which   was 

afterwards  elaborated  at  Granada,  and  is  generally  considered  as  the 

typical  style  of  the  country. 

Before  leaving  this  mosque  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark  that 
nowhere  in  any  of  these  styles  does  the  pointed  arch  appear,  or  only 
so  timidly  as  to  be  quite  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  At  an  age  when 
its  employment  was  universal  in  the  East,  it  is  singular  to  observe 
how  completely  tho  Saracenic  architects  followed  the  traditions  of  the 
country  in  which  they  found  themselves.  At  Cordoba  they  never 
threw  oB'  the  influence  of  the  Koman  arch,  though  farther  north  the 
pointed  arch  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  their  buildings. 

Contemporary  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  mosque 
was  the  erection  of  the  great  palace  in  the  city  of  Zdhra  near  Coi'doba, 
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which,  if  we  may  trust  the  accounts  that  have  been  handed  down  to 
us,  was  by  far  the  most  wonderful  work  of  the  Moors  in  Spain.  This 
indeed  might  be  expected,  for,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  the  palaces 
were  the  principal  buildings  of  this  people,  and  this  being  of  the  very 
best  age  might  naturally  be  expected  to  excel  any  other  edifice  erected 
by  them. 

Hardly  a  stone  now  remains  to  mark  even  the  spot  where  it  stood. 
Its  destruction  commenced  shortly  after  its  completion,  in  the  troubles 
of  the  11th  century,  even  before  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Christians,  and  we  therefore  depend  wholly  on  the  Arabian  historians 
from  whom  Conde  and  Murphy  compiled  their  accounts;  but  as 
they,  with  Maccary,  describe  the  mosque  in  the  same  page  with  the 
palace,  and  do  not  exaggerate,  nor  say  one  word  too  much  in  praise 
of  the  former,  we  cannot  refuse  credence  to  their  description  of  the 
latter. 

According  to  these  authors  the  enclosing  wall  of  the  palace  was 
4000  ft,  in  length  E.  and  W.,  and  2200  ft.  N.  and  S.  The  greater  part 
of  this  space  was  occupied  by  gardens,  but  these,  with  their  marble 
fountains,  kiosks,  and  ornaments  of  various  kinds,  must  have  surpassed 
in  beauty,  and  perhaps  even  in  cost,  the  more  strictly  architectural 
parts  of  the  building.  4300  columns  of  the  most  precious  marbles 
supported  the  roofs  of  the  halls;  1013  of  these  were  brought  from 
Africa,  19  from  Rome,  and  140  were  presented  by  the  Emperor  of 
Constantinople  to  Abd  el-Bahman,  the  princely  founder  of  this 
sumptuous  edifice.  All  the  halls  were  paved  with  marbles  in  a 
thousand  varied  patterns.  The  walls  too  were  of  the  same  precious 
material,  and  ornamented  with  friezes  of  the  most  brilliant  colours. 
The  roofs,  constructed  of  cedar,  were  ornamented  with  gilding  on  an 
azure  ground,  with  damasked  work  and  interlacing  designs.  All,  in 
short,  that  the  unbounded  wealth  of  the  caliphs  of  that  period  could 
command  was  lavished  on  this  favourite  retreat,  and  all  that  the  art 
of  Constantinople  and  Bagdad  could  contribute  to  aid  the  taste  and 
executive  skill  of  the  Spanish  Arabs  was  enlisted  to  make  it  the  most 
perfect  work  of  its  ago.  Did  this  palace  of  Zahra  now  remain  to  us, 
we  could  afford  to  despise  the  Alhambra  and  all  the  works  of  that 
declining  age  of  Moorish  art. 

Among  other  buildings  contained  within  the  great  enclosure  of 
the  palace  was  a  mosque.  This  had  five  aisles,  the  central  one  wider 
than  the  others.  The  total  length  from  the  Kibleh,  or  niche  pointing 
to  j\Iecca,  to  the  opposite  wall  was  97  cubits  (146  ft.),  the  breadth 
from  E.  to  W.  49  cubits  (74  ft.).  It  was  finished  in  the  year  941, 
and  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  last  works  of  the  palace^  having 
been  commenced  in  936.  From  this  description  it  is  clear  that  it  was 
virtually  a  five- aisled  church,  and,  as  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
court,  wc  may  fancy  that,  like  the  seven-aisled  Aksah  at  Jerusalem, 
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it  never  had  that  aceoropaniment,  but  was  iu  reality  only  a  hasilica 
extended  laterally,  but  ou  a  small  scale. 

The  church  of  Sta,  Maria  la  Blanca  (Woodcuts  Nos.  721,  722),  do- 
Bcribed  in  a  previoiia  chapter,  though  built  for  auother  people,  and  for 
a  different  purpose,  is  etill  so  essentially  in  the  Saracenic  style,  that  it 
may  feirly  be  taken  as  illustrating  the  progress  which  had  been  made 
in  perfecting  it  up  to  its  dat«  in  the  12th  century. 

Auother  very  interesting  specimen  of  a  Moorish  moaque  in  S{>ain 
is  that  at  Toledo,  now  known  as  the  church  of  Cristo  de  la  Luz.  It 
is  a  small  square  building  with  four  stout  short  pillars  on  the  floor, 
dividing  it  into  nine 
equal  compartments,  the 
central  one  of  which  is 
carried  up  higher  than 
the  others,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  sort  of  dome, 
if  dome  it  can  bo  called ; 
for  the  Spanish  archi' 
tects,  working  almost 
wholly  from  Roman 
models,  never  adopted 
the  Byzantine  dome  to 
any  extent,  except  per- 
haps as  the  roofs  of 
baths.  In  their  mosques 
and  palaces  it  is  only 
used  as  an  ornamental 
detail,  and  never  con- 
Btructod  either  of  btone 
or  brickwork,  but  mere- 
ly a  carpentry  framing 

,         -..        ,  «U.     Chiirch  i>r  San  CrlslD  de  U  IJll.  Toltdo.    (From 

covered  with  stucco  or  .i)r.»iiigi>yOtinoii<ici'™ngp)-,) 

mastic.      The    Spanish 

style  shows  in  this  a  most  essential  difference  from  the  Eastern, 
where  the  domes  are  so  splendid  and  durably  constructed,  and 
where  they  constitute  the  actual  roofs  of  the  buildings. 

Indeed  vaulting  does  not  seem  under  any  circumstance  to  have 
been  an  art  to  which  the  Spanish  Arabs  ever  paid  any  attention. 
Almost  all  their  roofs  are  of  wood  carved  and  painted,  or  of  stucco, 
not  used  to  imitate  stone,  but  as  a  legitimate  mode  of  coiling,  which 
it  certainly  is,  and  for  fanciful  and  gorgeous  decorations  perhaps 
preferable  to  more  durable,  but  leas  manageable  materials. 

The  art  resulting  from  such  materials  is,  it  is  true,  more  ephemeral 
and  must  take  a  lower  grade  than  that  built  up  of  materials  that 
should  last  for  ever ;  but  such  was  not  the  aim  of  the  gay  and  brilliant 
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Moors,  and  we  must  judge  them  by  their  own  standard,  and  by  their 
success  in  attaining  the  object  they  aimed  at. 

In  San  Cristo  the  walls  are  sufficiently  solid  and  plain,  and  on  the 
whole  the  forms  and  decorations  are  judiciously  and  tikilfully  applied 
to  attain  the  requisite  height  without  raising  the  columns  or  giving 
any  appearance  of  forced  contrivances  for  that  purpose.  In  this 
respect  it  shows  a  considerable  advance  on  the  design  of  the  older 
part  of  the  mosque  at  Cordoba,  than  which  it  is  probably  at  least  a 
century  more  modem ;  but  it  does  not  show  that  completeness  which 
the  art  attained  in  the  10th  century,  when  the  sanctuary  at  Cordoba 
was  erected. 

These  four  buildings  mark  four  very  distinct  stages  in  the  history 
of  the  art — the  early  mosque  at  Cordoba  being  the  first,  the  San 
Christo  de  la  Luz  the  second;  the  third  and  most  perfect  is  well 
represented  by  all  the  building  at  the  southern  end  of  the  mosque 
at  Cordoba ;  and  the  fourth  by  Sta.  Maria  la  Blanca,  where  all  trace 
of  Roman  and  Byzantine  art  has  wholly  disappeared.  A  fifth  stage 
is  represented  by  another  synagogue  at  Toledo  called  El  Transitu; 
but  this  is  so  essentially  merely  a  gorgeously  ornamented  room  that 
it  hardly  serves  to  be  classed  among  monumental  buildings ;  besides 
which  this  stage  is  so  well  illustrated  in  the  palaces  of  Seville  and 
Granada  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  minor  examples.  Had 
the  great  mosques  of  Seville,  Toledo,  or  Granada  been  spared  to  us,  it 
would  perhaps  have  been  easier  and  better  to  restrict  our  illusti-ations 
to  sacred  edifices  alone;  but  they — at  least  certainly  the  two  first 
named — have  wholly  disappeared  to  make  way  for  the  splendid 
cathedrals  which  stand  where  they  once  stood,  and  which  have 
obliterated  nearly  every  trace  of  their  previous  exist<)nce.  In  the 
northern  cities  the  national  pride  and  stem  bigotry  of  the  Spaniards 
have  long  ago  effaced  all  traces  of  this  religion. 

The  Giralda  at  Sevillk. 

None  of  the  mosques  we  have  been  describing  possess  minarets, 
nor  is  there  anything  in  Spain  to  replace  the  aspiring  forms  of  the 
East  except  the  Giralda  at  Seville.  This  is  a  more  massive  tower 
than  is,  I  believe,  to  be  found  anywhere  else  as  the  work  of  a  Moslem 
architect.  At  the  base  it  is  a  square  of  about  45  ft.,  and  rises  without 
diminution  to  the  height  of  185  ft.  from  the  ground  ;  to  this  a  belfry 
was  added  in  1568  by  Ferdinand  Eiaz,  making  it  90  ft.  higher;  and 
unfortunately  wo  have  nothing  to  enable  us  to  restore  with  certainty 
the  Saracenic  termination  which  must  have  been  displaced  to  make 
room  for  this  addition.  In  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  975)  it  is  repre- 
sented as  restored  by  Girault  de  Prangey,  and  from  a  comparison 
with  the  towers  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  erected  by  the  same  king,  it  is 
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more  than  probable  it  was  thus  terminftted  originally.  It  ie  difficult 
nevertheless  to  reconcile  oneself  to  the  idea  that  the  upper  part 
was  not  BOniothing  iworo  bountiful  and  more  in  accordance  with  the 
base.  In  the  East  the  Mahomedan  architects  would  certainly  have 
done  something  bettor;  but  hero,  from  the 
want  of  familiarity  with  towor-archiiocturc, 
and  from  the  want  of  any  circular  or 
domical  forms  for  the  termination  of  towers 
or  stty-linee,  thie  inartistic  form  may  have 
been  adopted.  The  lower  part  is  certainly 
much  more  beantiful ;  the  walls  are  relieved 
with  panels  to  just  such  an  extent  as  ia 
required  for  ornament  without  interfering 
with  the  construction  or  appaient  solidity 
of  the  tower,  while  the  windows  are  grace- 
ful and  appropriate,  and  in  such  number  as 
Ecems  required.  In  this  respect  it  con- 
trasts pleadingly  with  the  contemporary  cam- 
panile at  Venice,  which,  though  very  nearly 
of  the  same  dimensions,  is  lean  and  bald 
compared  with  this  tower  at  Seville.  So 
indeed  arc  moat  of  the  Italian  towers  of 
the  same  ago.  All  these  towers  seem  to 
have  been  erected  for  very  analogous  pur- 
poses, for  the  Giralda  can  never  have  been 
meant  ns  the  minaret  of  a  mosque,  to  be 
nsed  for  the  call  to  prayer ;  nor  can  we 
admit  the  destination  sometimes  ascribed 
to  it  by  those  who  surmise  that  it  may 
have  been  merely  meant  for  an  obsei-vatory.     .,,     ,.,  , ,,  =,  ,p^ 

Most  probably  it  waa  a  pillar  of  victory,      I'n.wingbrUir.nUiioPr.ng.;)-.) 
or  a  tower   symbolical    of    dominion    and 

power,  like  many  others  we  have  had  occasion  to  allude  to  in  the 
previous  pages  of  this  work.  Indeed  the  tradition  is  that  it  was 
built  by  King  Yousouf  to  celebrate  his  famous  victory  of  Alarcos, 
gained  in  the  year  1159,  in  which  year  its  construction  was  com- 
menced. As  such  it  is  superior  to  most  of  those  erected  in  Europe 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  far  inferior,  except  in  size,  to  the  Kootnb 
Miuar,  ond  many  others  still  found  in  various  parts  of  Asia, 

The  Alcazar  at  Seville. 
The  Alcazar '  at  Se\-ille  was  an  older  palace,  and  perhaps  also  at 
one  time  a  more  magniBcent  one  than  the  Alhambra  itself.     Hence  it 
'  Ali-Biar  =  ol-Kanr,  "  (ho  Cnstlc." 
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would  be  a  most  interesting  example  of  the  Mahomedan  style,  were  it 
not  that  it  has  been  much  dilapidated  in  subsequent  ages,  and  its 
character  destroyed  by  alterations  and  so-called  improvements  after  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  best  parts  of  it  l)elong  to  the  same  age  as  the  Giralda — the  end  of 
the  12th  and  beginning  of  the  13th  century — and  that  it  continued  to 
receive  additions  till  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Christians  in  1248.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  building  by  some  one  intimate  with  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  stylo  might  distinguish  the  ancient  parts  from  the 
later  Christian  additions,  especially  those  perpetrated  by  Don  Pedro 
the  Cruel  (15  53-1 364),  who,  in  an  inscription  on  the  walls,  claims 
the  merit  of  having  rebuilt  it.  The  history  of  this  palace  is  not 
consequently  of  much  importance,  since  it  is  not  so  much  older  than 
the  Alhambra  as  to  mark  another  style,  nor  so  complete  as  to  enable 
us  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  the  art  as  perfectly  aa  we  can  in  that 
celebrated  palace. 

The  Alhambra. 

It  was  after  his  expulsion  from  Seville  (1248)  that  Mohammed  ben 
Alhamar  commenced  the  present  citadel  of  the  Alhambra,  at  which 
both  he  and  his  successors  worked  continually  till  the  end  of  the  13th 
century.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  any  of  the  moi*e  im- 
portant buildings  now  found  there  were  erected  by  these  monarchs. 
From  the  accession  of  Abou-el-Walid  (1309)  to  the  death  of  Vousouf 
(1354)  the  works  of  the  piesent  palace  seem  to  have  been  carried  on 
uninterruptedly,  and  it  is  to  this  half  century  that  we  must  refer  all 
the  essential  parts  of  the  palace  now  found  in  the  citadel. 

As  will  bo  seen  from  the  annexed  plan,  it  consists  principally  of 
two  oblong  courts ;  the  richest  and  most  beautiful,  that  of  the  Lions 
(a  a),  running  east  and  west,  was  built  by  Alwu  Abdallah  (1325- 
1333).  The  other,  the  Court  of  the  Alberca  (b  b),  at  right  angles  to 
the  former,  is  plainer  and  probably  earlier.  Eestorers  generally  add  a 
third  court,  corresponding  with  that  of  the  Lions,  which  they  say  was 
removed  to  allow  of  the  erection  of  the  palace  of  Charles  V.  (x  x), 
which  now  protrudes  its  formal  mass  most  unpleasingly  among  the 
light  and  airy  constructions  of  the  Moors.  My  own  impression  is 
that,  if  anything  did  stand  here,  it  was  the  Mosque,  which  we  miss, 
although  we  know  that  it  existed,  and  tradition  points  to  this  side  as 
its  locality,  though  it  certainly  was  not  the  apartment  at  that  angle 
which  now  goes  by  that  name.  It  must,  like  all  Spanish  mosques, 
have  faced  the  south,  and  was  most  probably  destroyed  by  the  first 
Christian  conquerors  of  Granada.  Indeed  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
Christian  palace  above  mentioned,  which  stands  strangely  unsym- 
metrically  with  the  other  buildings,  follows  the  lines  of  the  old 
mosque.     This  could  bo  in  great  measure  determined  if  we  could  reh" 
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upon  the  beariiige  of  the  diiferent  couits  and  buildingti  as  given  in 
the  plana  hitherto  published. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  Alhainbra  seeius  always  to  have 
been  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Court  of  the  Alberca.  This  pai  t  does 
Boem  to  have  been  altered  or  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  tho  palace 
of  Charlea  V.     The  court  was  originally  called,  apparently  from  the 


pool  of  water  which  alwaj's  occupied  its  centre.  El  Birkeh.  It  is 
138  ft.  long  by  74  wide,  the  longer  sides  being  Bingularly,  and  in 
such  a  place  ungracefully,  plain.  The  cud  to  the  aoiith  terminates 
with  a  double  arcade  of  very  beautiful  design ;  and  that  to  the  north 
with  a  similar  one,  but  only  one  storey  in  height,  crownid  by  iho 
tower  enclosing  the  great  Hall  of  the  Antbassadors  (i;),  to  wliicJi  the 
Court  is  practically   an   ante-room.     This   is  an   apartment    35  ft. 
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Bciuare,  and  about  GO  in  height,  roofed  by  a  polygonal  dome  of  great 
beauty  of  design,  and  covered,  like  the  walls,  with  arabesque  patterns 
of  the  greatest  beauty.  One  of  its  most  charming  peculiarities, 
however,  is  the  deeply  recessed  windows,  looking  down  on  the  city, 
and  beyond  that  commanding  a  view  of  the  delicious  Vega,  and  the 
mountains  that  bound  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  in 
the  world,  of  which  the  architect  availed  himself  with  the  eye  of 
a  true  artist,  who  knew  how  to  combine  nature  and  art  into  a  perfect 
whole. 

The  other  court,  called  that  of  the  Lions  (a  a),  from  the  beautiful 
fountain  supported  by  twelve  conventional- looking  animals  so  called, 
is  smaller  (115  ft.  by  66  from  wall  to  wall),  but  far  more  beautiful  and 
elaborate  than  the  other ;  indeed,  with  the  apartments  that  surround 
it,  this  is  the  gem  of  Arabian  art  in  Spain —its  most  beautiful  and 
most  perfect  example.^  It  has,  however,  two  defects  which  take  it 
entirely  out  of  the  range  of  monumental  art :  the  first  is  its  size,  which 
is  barely  that  of  a  modem  parish  church  and  smaller  than  many  ball- 
rooms ;  the  second  its  materials,  which  are  only  wood  covered  with 
stucco.  In  this  respect  the  Alhambra  forms  a  perfect  contrast  to  such 
a  building  as  the  Hall  at  Kamac,  or  any  of  the  greater  monumental 
edifices  of  the  ancient  world,  and,  judged  by  the  same  standard, 
would  be  found  lamentably  deficient.  But,  in  fact,  no  comparison 
is  applicable  between  objects  so  totally  different.  Each  is  a  true 
representative  of  the  feeling  and  character  of  the  people  by  whom 
it  was  ra^'sed.  The  Saracenic  plaster  hall  would  be  totally  out  of 
place  and  contemptible  beside  the  great  temple-palace  of  Thebes ; 
while  the  gi'anite  works  of  Egypt  would  be  considered  monuments  of 
ill-directed  labour  if  placed  in  the  palaces  of  the  gay  and  luxurious 
Arab  fatalist,  to  whom  the  present  was  everything,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  passing  hour  all  in  all. 

The  shafts  of  the  pillars  that  surround  the  Court  of  Lions  are  far 
from  being  graceful  in  themselves,  being  more  like  the  cast-iron  props 
used  by  modem  engineers  than  anything  else.  Their  capitals,  how- 
ever, are  very  gracefully  moulded,  and  of  a  form  admirably  adapted 
for  the  support  of  the  suf erstructuie  they  weie  destined  to  bear,  and 
the  pillars  themselves  are  so  gracefully  grouped,  alternately  single 
and  coupled,  and  their  alignment  is  so  completely  broken  by  the 
projecting  portico  at  each  end,  that  they  cease  to  be  prominent  objects 
in  themselves,  and  become  mere  accessoiy  details,  Tlie  arcades  which 
they  support  are  moulded  in  stucco  with  a  richness  and  beauty  of 
ornament  that  is  unrivalled.  There  is  in  this  no  offence  to  good 
taste;  indeed  work  executed  in  plaster  ought  to  be  richly  decorated. 


'  A  perfect  copy  of  this  court  was  re- 
])i-Oilucod  by  Mr.  Owen  Jonea  at  the 
CrvHtiil  Pulace   in   1851.    Except  bjiug 


slightly  curtailed  in  plan,  every  detail 
and  every  dimcnBion  is  identical  with  the 
original. 
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othoi'wiBe  it  is  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  imitate  the  simplicity  and 
l>owcr  that  belongs  to  more  durable  and  more  solid  materials.  It 
should  therefore  always  be  covered  with  ornament,  and  was  never 
elaborated  with  more  taste  and  consistence  than  here. 

At  the  upper  end  of  this  court  is  an  oblong  hall,  called  that  of 
Judgment  (d),  and  on  either  side  two  smaller  rooms,  that  "of  the  Aben- 
cerrages"  (e)  on  the  south,  and  that  called  "of  the  Two  Sisters"  (f) 
opposite,  the  latter  being  the  most  varied  and  elegant  apartment  of  the 
whole  palace.  The  walls  of  all  these  are  ornamented  with  geometric 
and  flowing  patterns  of  very  great  beauty  and  richness,  and  applied 
with  unexceptionable  taste  for  such  a  decoration;  but  it  is  in  the 
roofs  and  larger  arcades  that  the  fatal  facility  of  plaster  becomes  most 
apparent.  Instead  of  the  simple  curves  of  the  dome,  the  roofs  are 
made  up  of  honeycombed  or  stalactite  patterns,  which  look  more  like 
natural  rockwork  than  the  forms  of  an  art,  which  should  be  always 
more  or  less  foimal  and  comprehensible  at  a  glance,  at  least  in  its 
greater  lines  and  divisions.  There  is  perhaps  no  instance  where  a 
Saracenic  architect  has  so  nearly  approached  the  limits  of  good  taste 
as  in  these  parts,  and  it  requires  all  the  countervailing  elements  of 
situation,  and  comparison  with  other  objects,  to  redeem  them  from  the 
charge  of  having  exceeded  those  limits. 

Behind  the  Hall  of  the  Two  Sisters,  and  on  a  lower  level,  are 
situated  the  baths  (o) — beautiful  in  some  respects,  and  appropriately 
adorned,  but  scarcely  worthy  of  such  a  palace. 

Besides  the  edifices  mentioned  above,  there  is  scarcely  a  town  in 
Spain,  once  occupied  by  the  Moors,  that  docs  not  retain  some  traces 
of  their  art.  These  traces,  however,  are  generally  found  in  the  remains 
of  baths,  which  from  their  nature  were  more  solidly  built  than  other 
edifices,  and  were  generally  vaulted  with  biicks — frequently  with 
octagonal  domes  supported  on  twelve  pillars,  as  those  in  the  East. 
These  in  consequence  have  survived,  while  the  frailer  palaces  of  the 
same  builders  have  yielded  to  the  influence  of  time,  and  their  mosques 
have  disappeared  before  the  ruthless  bigotry  of  their  successors. 
None  of  the  baths,  however,  seem  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to 
require  notice. 

In  Sixain  we  entirely  miss  the  tombs  which  form  so  remarkable  a 
feature  of  Saracenic  architecture  wherever  any  Turanian  blood  flows 
in  the  veins  of  the  people.  The  Moors  of  Spain  seem  to  have  been 
of  purely  Semitic  race,  either  importations  from  Arabia  or  the  descend- 
ants of  the  old  Phoenician  settlers  on  the  southern  coast ;  and  among 
them,  of  course,  it  would  be  absurd  to  look  for  any  indications  of 
sepulchral  magnificence. 

If  the  Moore  of  Spain  had  practised  tomb-building  to  as  great  an 
extent  as   somx?   of  their  brethren   further   east,   this  circumstance 
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would,  iu  all  probability,  have  given  a  more  monaineiital  character 
to  their  stylo  of  architecture.  True  domes  would  certainly  have  been 
introduced  and  applied,  not  only  to  their  mosques  but  to  their  palaces, 
and  with  them  all  those  beautiful  arrangements  which  we  find  as  the 
invariable  accompaniments  of  domes  in  the  East. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  on  the  whole  perhaps  fortunate  that  we 
possess  in  Spain  a  form  of  Saracenic  art  from  which  all  feeling  of 
solemnity,  and  all  aspirations  for  the  future,  are  wholly  banished. 
Iso  style  of  architecture  is  so  essentially  impressed  with  the  feeling 
that  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour  is  all  that  should  be  cared  for.  It  is 
consequently  the  gayest,  but  it  is  also  the  most  ephemercJ,  of  all  the 
styles  of  architecture  with  which  we  are  acquainted.^ 


'  Nothing  need  be  said  here  of  La  Cuba 
and  La  Ziza,  and  other  buildings  in  Sicily, 
which,  though  usoally  ascribed  to  the 
Moi^rs,  are  now  ascertained  to  have  been 
built  by  tlie  Normans  after  their  con- 
quest of  the  island  in  the  11th  century. 
They  are  Moorish  in  style,  it  is  true,  and 
were  probably  erected  by  Moorish  artists, 
but  so  were  many  churches  and  chapels 


in  Spain,  as  mentioned  above ;  and  I  om 
not  aware  of  any  building  now  extant 
there  which  can  be  safely  ascribed  to  the 
time  when  the  island  was  held  by  the 
Moslems,  or  was  then  erected  by  them 
for  their  own  purposes.  Till  that  is  as- 
certained, Sicily  of  course  does  not  come 
within  the  part  of  our  subject  which  we 
are  uow  considering. 
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The  latter  half  of  the  15th  century  witnessed  some  strange  vicissitudes 
in  the  fate  of  the  Mahomedan  faith  in  Europe.  In  1492  Granada  was 
conquered,  and  the  Moors  expelled  from  the  country  which  they  had 
so  long  adorned  by  their  arts,  and  rendered  illustrious  by  their  culti- 
vation of  the  sciences.  Of  all  the  races  who,  at  various  times,  have 
adopted  the  faith  of  Islam,  the  Spanish  Moors  seem  to  have  been 
among  the  most  enlightened  and  industrious,  and  the  most  capable  of 
retaining  permanently  the  civilisation  they  had  acquired.  They  have 
made  way  for  a  people  less  progressive  and  more  bigoted  than  any 
other  population  in  Europe. 

Before,  however,  this  misfortune  happened  in  the  West,  the  fairest 
city  of  the  Christian  world,  and  its  most  fertile  provinces,  had  fallen  a 
prey  to  the  most  barbarous  horde  of  all  those  who  had  adopted  the 
Mahomedan  religion.  For  two  centuries  the  Turks  had  gradually 
been  progressing  westward  from  their  original  seats  in  Central  Asia, 
and  at  last,  in  1453,  Constantinople  itself  fell  into  their  power,  and 
for  more  than  a  century  after  this,  the  fate  of  Europe  trembled  in  the 
balance.  The  failure  of  the  siege  of  Vienna  (1683)  turned  the  tide, 
bince  that  time  the  Christians  have  slowly  and  surely  been  re- 
covering their  lost  ground ;  but  the  Crescent  still  surmounts  the 
dome  of  Sta.  Sophia. 

Had  the  Turks  obtained  possession  of  Constantinople  at  an  earlier 
date,  it  is  possible  that  their  architecture  might  have  taken  a  different 
form  from  that  in  which  we  now  find  it.     But  l)efore  that  event 
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the  foundation  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  had  already  been  laid.  The 
old  ])rinciples  of  art  were  already  losing  their  hold  on  the  architects 
of  Europe,  a  revolution  was  taking  place,  and  though  this  would 
hardly  be  much  felt  so  far  east  as  the  Bosphorus,  or  materially 
influence  sti^angers  like  the  Turks,  still  it  must  have  had  some 
influence,  and  modified  their  style  to  some  extent.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  we  are  sti*uck  at  Constantinople  with  the  same  phenomenon 
which  meets  us  everywhere  in  the  Mahomedan  world.  Wherever 
the  various  nationalities  settled  who  had  embraced  that  faith,  they 
at  once  adopted  the  architectural  forms  of  their  new  country,  and 
set  to  work  to  mould  and  modify  them,  so  as  to  bring  them  more 
into  conformity  with  their  special  requirements.  Nowhere  do  they 
seem  to  have  brought  their  style  with  them,  or  thought  of  forcing 
that  on  their  new  subjects.  In  this  they  were  wise ;  and  it  is  what 
probably  all  nations  would  do  who  had  any  true  knowledge  of  arf, 
or  any  true  feeling  for  its  purposes.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
original  people  of  a  country  find  out  the  arrangements  most  suited 
to  their  climate,  and  the  forms  of  construction  best  adapted  to  the 
materials  which  are  available ;  and  to  attempt  to  substitute  for  these, 
forms  suited  to  other  climates  and  another  class  of  materials,  is  what 
only  an  Arj'an  would  think  of  doing.  ITie  Turks,  though  barbarous, 
belonged  to  one  of  the  great  building  races  of  the  world ;  and  so  soon 
as  they  entered  Constantinople,  set  to  work  vigorously  to  vindicate 
the  characteristics  of  the  family. 

Besides  appropriating  seven  or  eight  of  the  principal  churches  of 
the  city — with  Sta.  Sophia  at  the  head  of  the  list — to  the  new  worship, 
Mahomet  II.  founded  six  or  seven  new  mosques,  some  of  them  of  great 
magnificence.  The  chief  of  these  is  that  which  still  bears  his  name, 
and  crowns  the  highest  of  the  seven  hills  on  which  the  city  stands. 
To  make  way  for  it,  he  pulled  down  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  which 
had  been  the  burying-place  of  the  Christian  emperors  apparently  since 
the  time  of  Constantino,  and  was  consequently  an  edifice  of  consider- 
able magnificence.  It  had,  however,  been  plundered  by  the  Latin 
barbarians  who  sacked  the  city  some  time  before  the  Moslems,  and 
it  was  also  so  crippled  by  earthquakes  as  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state. 
In  order  to  effect  his  purpose,  Mahomet  employed  Christodulos,  a 
Christian  resident  in  Constantinople,  to  erect  on  the  spot  a  mosque, 
which  he  intended  should  surpass  all  others  in  his  empire.  How 
far  he  was  successful  we  have  now  little  means  of  judging.  An 
earthquake  in  1763  so  completely  ruined  this  mosque  that  the  repairs 
amounted  almost  to  a  rebuilding;  and  as  these  were  carried  out  with 
the  quasi-Italian  details  of  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century,  its 
present  appearance  probably  conveys  very  little  idea  either  of  the  form 
or  of  the  magnificence  of  the  original  building.  Enough  of  its  form, 
however,  still  remains  to  tell  us  that,  like  all  Turkish  mosques,  it 
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was  a  copy  of  Sta.  Sophia.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  in  the  style  we 
are  now  speaking  of  so  remarkable  as  the  admiration  which  that  great 
creation  of  the  Christians  excited  in  the  minds  of  its  Moslem  possessors. 
There  are  in  or  about  Constantinople  at  least  100  mosqiiea  erected 
in  the  four  centuries  during  which  the  Turks  have  possessed  that  city. 
Not  one  of  these  is  a  pillared  court,  like  those  of  Egypt  or  Syria,  nor 
an  arcaded  square,  like  those  of  Persia  or  India — none  are  even  extended 
basilicas,  like  those  of  Barbary  or  Spain.  All  are  copies,  more  or  less 
modified,  of  Sta.  Sophia ;  and  many  of  the  modifications  are  no  doubt 
improvements ;  but  none  are  erected  with  the  same  dimensions,  none 
possess  the  same  wonderful  richness  of  decoration,  or  approach  the 
poetry  of  design,  of  their  prototype.  In  all  that  constitutes  greatness 
in  architectural  art,  the  Christian  Church  still  stands  unrivalled. 
No  one  who  has  stood  beneath  the  dome  of  Sta.  Sophia  will 
hesitate  to  admit  that  the  Turks  were  perfectly  justified  in  their 
admiration  of  Justinian's  great  creation ;  but  the  curious  thing  is,  that 
no  Christian  ever  appreciated  its  beauties.  When,  after  the  troubles 
of  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  the  Greeks  again  took  to  building 
churches,  it  was  such  as  Sta.  Irene,  or  the  Theotokos,  churches  like 
those  at  Pitzounda  or  Ani,  or  those  of  Greece  or  Mount  Athos.  Not 
one  single  direct  copy  of  Sta.  Sophia  by  Christian  hands  exists,  so  far 
as  is  known,  in  the  whole  world.  But  the  Turk  saw  and  seized  its 
beauties  at  a  glance;  and,  by  constancy  to  his  first  affection,  saved 
his  architecture  from  the  utter  feebleness  which  has  characterized  that 
of  Western  Europe  during  the  four  centuries  in  which  he  has  been 
encamped  on  this  side  of  the  Boephorus. 

Among  the  other  mosques  built  by  Mahomet  II.,  the  most  sacred  is 
that  of  Eyub,  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Prophet,  whose  body  is  said 
to  have  been  found  on  the  site  of  the  mosque.  Plans  and  drawings 
of  this  mosque  might  easily  have  been  obtained  while  our  armies 
occupied  Constantinople  during  the  Crimean  war ;  but  the  opportunity 
was  neglected,  and  all  we  have  to  depend  upon  is  an  eye-sketch  by 
Aly  Bey.^  As  the  mosque  in  which  each  Sultan  on  his  accession  is 
girt  with  the  sacred  sword,  and  as  the  most  holy  in  the  empire,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  more  about  it,  but  we  must  wait. 

The  mosque  of  Bayazid,  1497-1505,  is  of  the  usual  type,  but  not 
characterized  by  any  extraordinary  magnificence.  That  of  Selim  I., 
1520-1526,  has  the  character  of  possessing  the  largest  dome  of  any 
mosque  in  the  city.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  was  ever  measured,  and 
it  does  not  leave  that  impression  on  the  eye;  but  the  building  is 
remarkable  for  the  simplicity  of  its  design,  and  the  general  propriety 
of  its  proportions. 
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All  these  were,  however,  surpassed  by  that  which  was  erected  by 
ileiman  the  Magnificent,  between  the  years  1550-1555.  It  ib  still 
quite  perfect  in  all  its 
constmctive  parts,  and 
little  altered  in  detail  ; 
and  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that 
it  equalled,  or  even 
surpassed,  all  others  of 
its  class,  if  it  be  illus- 
trated the  rest  will  be 
easily  understood. 

As  will  be  seen  from 
the  plan,'  the  mosque 
itself  is  nearly  square, 
225  ft.  by  205  over  all 
estemally,  and  cover- 
ing between  45,000  and 
413,000  eq.  ft.  In  front 
is  a  forecourt,  150  ft. 
by  ISO  internally,  sur- 
rounded by  an  arcade 
on  all  sides,  and  con- 
taining the  fountains, 
which    are    the    indis- 


Behind  is  the  "garden" 
containing  the  tomb  of 
the  founder  and  those 
of  his  favourite  wife 
and  other  members  of 
the  family.  All  this, 
properly  speaking,  is 
one     design     and     one 

'  For  tlie  plun  and  soction 
of  tbifliiioaqueIwasiQ(lebt*d 
totlio  kindness  of  my  friend, 
llie  late  M.  C.  Teiier,  who 
placed  Ilia  MS.  plans  at  my 
iViBposei  fur  the  purposo  of 
.    being  engraved  for  tbis  wnrlc. 
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building ;   and  alt  those  parts  arc  requisite  to  complete  the  establieh- 
mcut  of  a  great  Imperial  mosqno, 

Internally  the  conetruction  rests  on  four  great  piers  of  pleasing 
and  appropriate  design ;  and  the  screen  of  windows  on  each  side, 
iinder  the  great  lateral  arches  of  the  dome,  is  borne  by  four  mono- 
lithic shafts  of  porphyry  of  great  beauty.  These  formerly  supported 
statues  in  the  hippodrome,  and  most  probably  were  brought  originally 
from  Egypt.  Each  is  26  ft.  in  height,  or,  with  the  base  and  capital, 
3j  ft.  The  domo  itself  is  86  ft.  in  diameter  internally,  and  156  ft.  in 
height.  This  seems  even  a  better  proportion  of  height  to  diameter 
than  that  of  Sta.  Sophia,  though  the  dimensions  are  so  much  less  that 


SI*.  Vl^otSulelminlfllcieqnr.    (Fromn  Photograph  hy  Bnttonl,) 

it  has  not,  of  course,  the  same  grandeur  of  effect.  At  Sta.  Sophia  the 
dome  is  108  ft  in  diameter,  and  175  ft.  in  height,  or  21  and  19  ft. 
moro  respectively.  These  smaller  dimensions,  as  well  as  (he  absence 
in  the  mosque  of  all  the  mosaic  magnificence  of  the  church,  and  the 
presence  of  a  good  deal  of  modem  vulgarity,  i-enders  it  extremely 
difficult  to  institute  any  fair  comparison  between  the  two  buildings. 
On  the  whole,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  mosque  is 
more  perfect  mechanically  than  the  church,  that  the  constructive 
parts  are  better  disposed  and  better  proportioned ;  but,  that  for 
artistic  effect  and  poetry  of  design,  the  church  still  far  surpasses  its 
rival,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the  interior  is  concerned. 
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Externally  the  mosque  Buffers,  ]iko  all  the  buildings  of  the  capital, 
from  the  badness  of  the  materials  with  which  it  is  constructed.  Its 
walls  are  covered  with  stucco,  its  dome  with  lead,  and  all  the  sloping 
abutments  of  the  dome,  though  built  with  masonry,  have  also  to  be 
protected  by  a  metal  covering.  This,  no  doubt,  detracts  from  the 
effect ;  but  still  the  whole  is  so  massive  —  every  window,  every  dome, 
every  projection,  is  so  truthful,  and  tells  so  exactly  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  placed  where  we  find  it,  that  the  general  result  is  most 
satisfactory,  and  as  impressive  an  external  effect  has  been  produced 
with  one-half  the  expense  of  adornment  requisite  for  a  Gothic  building 
of  the  same  pretensions. 

The  tomb  of  the  founder,  which  stands  in  the  garden  behind, 
avoids  these  defects.  It  is  built  in  marble  of  various  colours,  and 
every  detail  is  most  carefully  elaborated.  It  is  too  small — only  46  ft. 
in  diameter  externally — to  produce  any  grandeur  of  effect;  but  it 
suffices  to  show  that  the  architects  of  those  days  were  quite  competent 
to  produce  satisfactory  designs  for  the  exteriors  of  their  buildings,  if 
they  had  found  appropriate  materials  in  which  to  execute  them. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Suliemanio,  among  the  Imperial  mosques 
of  Constantinople,  is  that  which  the  Sultan  Ahmed  commenced  a.d. 
1608.  The  mosque  itself  is  in  plan  somewhat  larger  than  the  pre- 
ceding, measuring  235  ft.  by  210,  and  covering  nearly  50,000  sq.  ft. ; 
but  it  is  inferior  both  in  design  and  in  the  richness  or  taste  of  its 
decorations.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  980),  it 
deviates  still  further  than  the  Sulci manie  from  the  design  of  Sta. 
Sophia;  and  in  the  exact  ratio  in  which  it  diverges  from  that  tyjx), 
does  it  fail  in  producing  an  artistic  effect.  Its  great  defect  is,  that  it 
is  too  mechanically  regular.  In  the  nave  of  Sta.  Sophia  the  propor- 
tion of  length  to  breadth  is  practically  as  two-Jind-a-half  to  one.  In 
the  Suleimanie  it  is  nearly  two  to  one,  but  the  Ahmedjie  is  absolutel}' 
square.  Without  asking  for  the  extreme  difference  between  length 
and  breadth  which  prevails  in  Gothic  cathedrals,  a  design  must  have 
sides — there  must  be  some  point  towards  which  the  effect  tends.  In 
this  mosque,  as  in  the  Pantheon  at  Eome,  if  the  plan  were  divided 
into  quarters,  each  of  the  four  quadrants  would  be  found  to  be 
identical,  and  the  effect  is  consequently  painfully  mechanical  and 
prosaic.  The  design  of  each  wall  is  also  nearly  the  same ;  they  have 
the  same  number  of  windows  spaced  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 
side  of  the  Kibleh  is  scarcely  more  richly  decorated  than  the  others. 
Add  to  this,  that  all  the  windows  are  glazed  with  white  glass,  and 
that,  above  the  marble  wainscotting,  whitewash  has  been  unsparingly 
employed,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  how  the  mosque  fails  in 
producing  the  effect  which  might  fairly  be  expected  from  its  dimen- 
sions and  the  general  features  of  its  design.     Still,  a  hall  nearly 
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200  ft.  square,  with  a  stone  roof  supported  by  only  four  groat  flut«d 
piers,  is  a  grand  and  imposiDg  object,  and  has  very  narrowly  missed 
producing  the  effect  Jts  builders  were  aiming  at. 

The  external  effect  is  more  pleasing  than  the  internal ;  the  mode 
in  which  tlie  smaller  domes  and  semi-domes  lead  up  to  the  centre 
produces  a  pyramidal  effect  that  gives  a  very  pleasing  air  of  stability 
to  the  outline,  and  the  six  tall  minarets  go  far  to  relieve  what  other- 
wise might  be  mono- 
tonous. It  is  said 
that  this  is  the  only 
mosque  in  the  Mos- 
lem world  which  has 
so  many  of  these 
graceful  adjuncts, 
except  the  mosque 
at  Mecca,  which  has 
seven.  llieSuleima- 
nie  and  Sta.  Sophia 
have  four;  most  of 
the  othcre  two,  and 
some  only  one ;  but, 
whatever  their  num- 
ber, the  form  of  all 
is  nearly  identical 
with  those  of  the 
Suleimanie  (Wood- 
cut No.  979).  They 
are  graceful,  no 
doubt,  but  infinitely 
inferior  to  those  of 
Cairo,  or,  indeed,  of 
any  country  where 
this  form  of  tower 
J  employed. 


We  do  not  know 
MO,   pisoor  Aunw4jie  Mosqu*,  (By  t«mt.)  Seals  id»  ft.  to  I  In.      whence    tho    Turks 

first  got  this  form, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to'  understand  why  they  persevered  so  long  in 
adhering  to  it,  after  so  many  other  more  beautiful  forms  had  been 
introduced  among  their  co-religionists  in  other  countries.  But  so 
it  is ;  and  everywhere  its  tall  extinguisher  roof  is  one  of  the  first 
objects  that  warns  the  traveller  that  he  has  passed  within  the 
bouudaricB  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Though  very  much  smaller  than  thows  just  doscribod,  that  knoivn 
as  the  I'rincc's  Mosque  is  one  of  the  moHt  pleasing  in  (.'onstantinople. 
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It  was  erected  in  1548,  by  order  of  Sultan  Suleiman,  by  the  same 
architect — Sinan — who  designed  the  great  mosque,  and  who  seems  to 
have  been  the  great  architect  of  the  reign  of  that  magnificent  monarch. 
The  smaller  mosque  was  erected  in  memory  of  his  son  Mahomet,  and 
as  a  place  of  burial  for  hira;  and  another  of  his  sons — Mustafa — was 
also  laid  by  his  side.  In  accordance  with  this  destination,  this 
mosque  bore  a  more  solemn  and  gloomier  aspect  than  the  great 
mosques  of  the  city.  Their  principal  defect  is  the  glare  introduced 
through  their  numerous  scattered  windows,  a  defect  which  in  this 
mosque  is  remedied  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

There  are  three  imperial  mosques  in  the  city  erected  by  Sultanas, 
and  all  bearing  the  name  of  Valid6,  which  has  given  rise  to  some 
confusion  in  describing  them.  The  most  important  of  them  is 
that  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  of  boats  near  the  harbour,  known  as  the 
"Mosque  at  the  Garden  Gates.*'  It  is  somewhat  late  in  date  (1665), 
and  has  been  a  good  deal  whitewashed  and  otherwise  disfigured ;  but 
on  the  whole  it  is  of  more  artistic  design  than  that  of  Ahmed,  and, 
when  fresh,  must  have  been,  for  its  size,  as  pleasing  as  any  of  the 
mosques  in  the  city. 

The  Turks  adhered  so  long  to  this  form,  and  repeated  it  over  and 
over  again  with  so  little  variation  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
draw  a  line  between  what  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  what  to  modem  times.  As  late,  for  instance,  as  1755  the  Sultan 
Osman  III.  erected  a  mosque  in  the  Bazaar,  which,  externally,  is  as 
pleasing  as  any  of  those  in  the  city,  and  it  requires  a  very  keen  eye 
to  detect  anything  which  would  indicate  that  it  is  more  modem  than 
those  of  the  age  of  Suleiman.  It  has  this  peculiarity,  however,  that 
there  are  no  semi-domes,  and  the  light  is  introduced  through  screens 
under  all  the  four  great  arches  of  the  central  dome.  In  another 
locality  the  effect  might  be  pleasing,  but  in  the  latitude  of  Con- 
stantinople the  result  is  a  glare  of  light  which  aggravates  the  usual 
defect  of  these  designs.  Even  the  Turks  seem  to  feel  this,  as  the 
mosque  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Nur  Osmanlic,  or  Lantern 
of  Osman,  a  designation  which  too  correctly  dcsciibos  its  leading 
characteristics. 

Civil  and  Domestic  Architectork. 

As  about  one-tenth  part  of  Constantinople  is  burnt  down  every 
3'^ear,  and  the  flHmes  visit  each  quarter  in  tolerably  regular  succession, 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of 
architecture  among  the  temporary  wooden  structures  dignified  by  the 
name  of  the  "palaces'*  of  the  nobles.  Partly  from  the  jealousy  of 
the  Government,  or  partly,  it  may  be,  because  the  Turks  have  never 
felt  quite  secure  in  their  European  possessions,  they  never  seem  to 
have  afiected  anything  of  a  permanent  character  in  their  dwellings. 
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Jt  might,  however,  he  expecte<l  that  in  the  palace  of  the  Sultan  some- 
thing hotter  would  bo  found;  but  there  are  few  things  more  dis- 
ai)pointing  than  a  visit  to  the  Seraglio.  In  situation  it  is  unrivalled, 
and  it  has  been  the  habitation  of  powerful  and  luxurious  sovereigns 
for  more  than  fifteen  centuries,  vet  it  contains  nothing  that  is  worthy 
of  admiration,  and  hardly  anything  that  is  even  interesting  from 
its  associations.  There  is  nothing  within  the  inclosure  which  will 
stand  comparison  even  with  the  plaster  glories  of  the  Alhambra ;  and 
the  contemporary  palaces  of  Persia,  or  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  surpass  it 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  comparison  impossible. 

There  is  one  pavilion,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with 
Persian  tiles,  which  is  pleasing,  both  from  its  form  and  the  mode  of 
decoration.  Besides  this,  the  various  halls  being  each  separate  build- 
ings and  grouped  without  formality  together,  the  effect  of  the  whole 
is  2)icturesque,  though  neither  as  parts  nor  as  a  whole  have  they 
any  architectural  merit. 

Among  the  minor  objects  of  architectural  art  none  are  more 
pleasing  than  the  fountains  which  frequently  adum  the  public  places 
in  the  provincial  cities  as  well  as  in  the  capital ;  though  their  outline 
is  by  no  means  remarkable  for  beauty.  They  are  generally  a  square 
block  with  a  niche  on  each  face,  from  a  spout  in  which  the  water 
flows.  The  whole  is  crowned  by  a  very  deep  cornice  constructed  in 
wood,  but  without  any  brackets  or  apparent  means  of  support,  which 
true  architectural  ta^te  so  inevitably  demands.  Their  beauty,  in 
consequence,  depends  almost  wholly  on  their  ornamentation.  That, 
however,  is  of  the  most  elaborate  character,  and  not  only  pleasing 
in  form,  but  rich  in  colour;  of  the  same  character,  in  fact,  as  that 
of  the  Alhambra,  and  pleasing  from  the  same  cause,  in  spite  of  defects 
in  form. 

It  is  probable  that  if  the  countiy  towns,  especially  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Bosphorus,  were  examined  with  care,  examples  might  bo 
found  of  domestic  architecture  exhibiting  more  care,  and  of  a  more 
permanent  character  than  any  in  the  c^ipital.  The  true  Turk  evi- 
dently loves  art,  and  has  an  instinctive  appreciation  of  the  harmonies 
of  colour — probably,  also,  of  form,  and  if  allowed  an  opixjrtunity,  would 
have  produced  much  that  is  beautiful  in  architecture.  I'he  blood 
of  the  various  races  who  inhabit  the  capital  must,  however,  be  very 
much  mixed,  and  various  other  circumstances  militate  against  any 
great  development  in  that  quarter.  The  subject  seems  worthy  of  more 
investigation  than  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  it,  but  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Turks  among  civilized  nations  was  only  as  wamors 
pushing  forward  and  fighting.  When  at  last  they  settled  on  the  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus  it  was  at  an  ago  t<)o  late  for  much  true  architectural 
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development  in  Europe.  On  the  whole,  we  ought  therefore  rather  to 
be  surprised  that  they  did  so  much,  than  seek  to  know  why  they 
did  not  accomplish  more.  Sinan  and  Michel  Angelo  were  employed 
simultaneously  in  erecting  the  two  great  religious  edifices  of  their  age 
in  the  two  old  capitals  of  the  Christian  world.  The  mosque  at  Con- 
stantinople is  less  than  one- fourth  the  size  of  St.  Peter's  at  I^ome,  but 
notwithstanding  its  comparatively  small  dimensions,  it  is  far  better 
in  design  and  a  much  more  impressive  building  than  its  gigantic 
Christian  rival.  If  the  mosque  had  been  constructed  with  better 
materials,  and  with  somewhat  increased  dimensions,  it  would  have 
stood  a  comparison  with  any  building  of  its  class ;  and  even  as  it  is, 
must  be  con>idered  as  one  of  the  most  successful  designs  of  modern 
times. 
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Mahomed  Khodabendab,  builder  of  (omb 
at  Sultanloh,  began  to  reign   ....  a.d.  1303 

Sufi  dynasty UM 

Abba«  the  Great,  bnilder  of  Bazaar  at 
Ispahan 1585 

Husein  Shah,  last  of  the  Sufis  .    .    .    .  1694 


bree« 1294  '■  Timarlame 1361-1405 


Owing  to  a  curious  concatenation  of  circumstances,  partly  local  partly 
ethnological,  the  architectural  history  of  Persia  is  nearly  a  blank  for 
the  first  six  centuries  of  the  Hejira.  Nothing  remains  of  the  ancient 
•glories  of  Bagdad  except  a  few  fragments  of  the  walls  of  the  Madrissa, 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  tombs.  Bussorah  and  Kufa  are  equally  des- 
titute of  any  architectural  remains  of  the  great  age  of  the  Caliphs. 
Indeed,  there  seems  scarcely  to  be  one  single  mosque  or  important 
building  now  remaining  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Indus  which 
behmgs  authentically  to  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Mahomedan  era, 
and  in  such  a  state  as  would  enable  us  to  say  what  the  style  of  those 
days  was,  or  how  far  it  resembled  or  diifered  from  the  contemporary 
styles  in  the  neighbouring  countries. 

From  what  we  know  from  history  of  the  age  of  Haroun  al-Eashid, 
it  is  probable  that  no  Moorish  court  ever  reached  a  higher  pitch  of 
enlightenment  and  magnificence  than  that  of  Bagdad  during  his  reign 
(a.d.  78(3-809).  It  was  also  so  far  removed  from  the  direct  influence 
of  the  Byzantine  stylo,  that  it  is  probable  we  should  find  in  his  build- 
ings the  germ  of  much  which  now  comes  abruptly  before  us  without 
our  being  able  to  trace  it  back  to  its  origin. 

In  the  whole  architectural  history  of  the  world  there  is  scarcely 
so  complete  a  break  as  this,  and  scarcely  one  so  much  to  be  lamented, 
(jonsidering  how  great  and  how  polished  the  people  were  whose  art  is 
thus  lost  to  us.  Lot  us  hope,  however,  that  it  is  not  entirely  lost ;  but 
that  some  fragments  may  yet  be  recovered  by  the  first  who  earnestly 
searches  for  them.     Meanwhile  there  is  one  tomb  outside  the  walls  of 
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Bagdad  which  may  helong  to  tliiu  ejioch ;  and  oven  if  it  eltould  (irovo 
to  be  more  moilom,  ia  intoresting  from  it»  pnsoiiting  na  with  a  now 
fonn  of  pyramidal  roof.     It  iti  known  as  tko  tunib  of  Zoheidi';,  tiio 
favourite  wife  of  Haroun  al-Bashid;'  but  as  it  stundH 
alone,  and  wo  have  no  earlier  buildings  from  which 
wo  can  trace  it,  and  no  later  one  of  a  date  Bufficiontly 
near  to  enable  ue  to  check  any  coucluBion  wo  might 
arrive  at,  we  must  bo  content  to  assuiuo  the  tradition 
ascxirrect,  till  the  contrary  is  proved.     It  ie  an  octa- 
gonal building,  BO  ft.  in  diameter  externally  and  130 
ft.  in  height,  with  an  entrance  porch  attached  to 
one  side.     With  sucli  diinensionB  an  these,  it  would    , 
hardly  attract  remark  in  the  vicinity  of  an  Indian     sf!i^KOfi'''£'Hii 
city,  but  the  form  of  it*  roof  is  very  peculiar.     My 
own  impression  is,  that  it  is  borrowed  from  earlier  buildings,  [Ktssibly 
even  of  the  old  Babylonian  or  Assyrian  periods.     Ita  greatest  claim 
on  our  iuterCBt,  however,  arises  from 
the  fact  that  something  very  like 
it  ia  found  in  India  in  the  earliest 
Hindu  and  Jaina  tj^mplea,  for  which 
no  reaaonablo  origin  has  yet  been 
asHigned.      All    recent    discoveries 
seem   to  point   to  Assyria  as   tho 
source  of  mnch  which  is  found  In 
the  early  architecture  and  mytho- 
logy   of   India,    and    this,    aniong 
other  indications,  is  well  worthy  of 
attention. 

The  same  foiui  occurs  again  in 
a  building  known  as  the  Tomb  of 
Eitekiel,  near  Bagdad  (Woodcut 
No.  ii83),  the  date  of  which  has 
never  'l>een  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained.      It    occurs   also   at  Suea,    on        g,j^     ElevnliunofTumhofZolipliii:-.  naplnil 

the  so  called  tomb  of  Daniel,  and  suiesoa.  mi  m. 

generally  seems  to  he  so  usual  in 

tho  age  of  tho  Caliphs,  and  is  so  peculiar,  that  it  must  have  long  been 
in  use  befoi-e  it  could  become  so  generally  diffused. 

From  those,  which  may  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Caliphs,  wo  pass  at 
once  to  the  Seljukiana,  who  seem  to  have  been  possessed  of  stronger 
building  inatinctfl. 

One  of  the  earliest  buildings  of  this  race  of  which  anj'thing  like 

'  For  tho  plan  mid  eloTotion  of  Uiie  building  I  am  indebtoU  lo  tho  unpubliahoti 
drawings  of  tlio  bto  M.  C.  Texier. 
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correct  illustrations  have  been  published  is  the  Imaret  or  Hospital  of 
Oiiluu  Jaiui,  at  Erzeroum  —an  arcade  of  two  storeys,  surrounding  on 
three  aides  a  courtyard  90  ft.  by  45.  It  is  broken  in  the  centre  by 
wliat  in  a  Christian  church  woulil  be  called  a  transept.  The  woodcut 
here  given  (No.  984)  bIiowb  the  general  appearance  of  the  arcade,  and 
also  the  upper  part  of  two  minarets  which  flank  the  external  porch. 
This  porch  is  ornaiuented  in  the  richest  manner  of  the  style.  Oppoeite 
to  the  tiitr.inco  a  long  gallery  leads  to  the  tomh  of  the  founder,  a  cir- 
cular building  of  very  considerable  elegance,  the  roof  of  which  is  a 
hemispherical  vault  internally,  but  a  straight -aided  Armenian  cuuical 
roof  on  the  ontside.     These  dispositions  make  the  plan  of  the  building 


80  similar  to  that  of  a  Cliristian  church,  that  most  travellers  have  con- 
sidered it  as  one,  mistaking  the  court  for  the  nave,  and  the  tomb,  with 
the  gallery  leading  to  it,  for  the  apse  and  choir.  There  can,  however, 
be  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  originally  built  by  a  Mohamedan,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  hospital,  or  place  of  rest  for  pilgrima,  during  the  sway  of 
the  Seljukiau  princes  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries;  and  that  its 
similarity  to  a  Christian  church  in  plan  is  accidental,  though  itfl  details 
very  mucli  resemble  those  of  the  churches  of  Ani  and  other  places  in 
Armenia.  This,  liowever,  only  shows  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  same 
country  did  not  practise  two  styles,  but  arranged  the  same  forms  in 
different  manners  to  suit  their  various  purposes. 

There  is  another  mosque  of  about  the  same  age  as  this  one  at  Ani, 
which  would  show  even  more  clearly  this  cloeo  analogy;  but  it  haw 
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never  been  drawn  with  sufficient  correctness  to  aJniit  uf  its  being 
U6©d  for  the  pmjwse  of  demongtrating  the  fact  now  points  out.  But, 
indeed,  tbroughuut  Armenia,  mosques  anJ  Christian  chiirches  con- 
stant! j'  alternate,  Ijorrowing  details  from  one  another,  and  making  up 
one  of  the  nuiHt  curions  mixed  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  art ;  a 
chapter  still  remaining  to  )«  written  by  some  one  who  may  \  isit  the 
spot  with  sufficient  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  to  aexwrnpUsh  it. 


MOSQOE  AT   TaBREEZ. 

The  next  buihling  tliat  may  bo  chosen  furilluGtiiition  is  the  ruined 
mosque  at  Tabrce/,  wliich,  when  ((erfett,  must  have  been  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  country.  Its  history  ia  not  exactly  known;  bnt 
it  cortaitily  belongs  to  tlio  Mogul  dynasty,  which,  on  the  death  of 
Mttiigu  Khan  the  son  of  Ghengis  Khan,  was  founded  in  Persia  by 
Ilulnku,  the  brother  of  Mangu.  Ho  and  his  sons  generally  retained 
tlio  faitli  of  tbuir  forefathers  till  Ghazan  Khan,  who  succeeded  in 
A.I'.  1204.     Ghazan  Kcalouslv  embraced  the  Mahomcdaii  faith,  and  it 
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Miwiqu?  at  Tabreez. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  I  in. 


was  apparently  to  signalise  the  conversion  that  he  began  this  mosque ; 
but  whether  it  was   finished   by  him  or  his  successors   is  not  evi- 
dent.    As  will  be  seen  Ijy  the  plan,  it  is  not  large,  being  only  about 
^^^  150  ft.  by  120,  exclusive  of  the  tomb  in 

J      Mm  the  rear,  which,  as  a  Tartar,  it  was  im- 

W^       Y%  possible  he  could  dispense  with, 

^\        ^k  In  plan  it  differs  also  considerably 

^^^^^Piiil^^^^^    from  those  previously  illustrated,  being 
{^^^■S^^P— ^^^^^^^    in  reality  a  copy  of  a  Byzantine  church, 

carried  out  with  the  details  of  the  13  th 
century — a  fact  which  confirms  the  belief 
that  the  Persians  before  this  age  were 
not  a  mosque-building  people.  In  this 
mosque  the  mode  of  decoration  is  what 
principally  deserves  attention ;  the  whole 
building,  both  externally  and  internally, 
being  covered  with  a  perfect  mosaic  of 
glazed  bricks  of  very  brilliant  colours, 
and  wrought  into  the  most  intricate  patterns,  and  with  all  the  elegance 
for  which  the  Persians  were  in  all  ages  remarkable. 

Euroi)e  possesses  no  specimen  of  any  style  of  ornamentation  com- 
parable with  this.  The  painted  plaster  of  the  Alhambra  is  infinitely 
inferior,  and  even  the  mosaic  painted  glass  of  our  cathedrals  is  a 
very  partial  and  incomplete  ornament  compared  with  the  brilliancy 
of  a  design  pervading  the  whole  building,  and  entirely  carried  out  in 
the  same  style.  From  the  time  however,  of  the  oldest  Assyrian 
palaces  to  the  present  day,  colour  has  been  in  that  country  a  more 
essential  element  of  architectural  magnificence  than  form ;  and  here  at 
least  we  may  judge  of  what  the  halls  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  once 
were,  when  adorned  with  colours  in  the  same  manner  as  this  now 
ruined  mosque  of  the  Tartars. 

Though  of  course  impossible  adequately  to  represent  this  building 
in  a  woodcut,  the  view  ^  (Woodcut  No.  986)  of  its  principal  portal  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  form  of  the  mosque,  and  introduce  the  reader 
to  a  new  mode  of  giving  expression  to  portals,  which  after  the  date 
of  this  building  is  nearly  universal  in  the  East.  The  entrance-door 
is  small,  but  covered  by  a  semi  dome  of  considerable  magnitude, 
giving  it  all  the  grandeur  of  a  portal  as  large  as  the  main  aisle  of 
the  building.  The  Gothic  architects  attempted  something  of  this 
sort,  by  making  the  outer  openings  of  their  doors  considerably  larger 
than  the  inner ;  in  other  words,  by  "  splaying  "  widely  the  jambs  of 


*  Both  the  plan  and  view  are  taken  from 
Baron  Texier's  'Armdnie  et  la  Perse/ 
which  gives  also  several  coloured  plates  of 


the  mosaic  decorations,  from  which  their 
beauty  of  detail  may  be  judged,  though 
not  the  effect  of  the  whole. 
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their  portals.  By  this  means,  in  some  of  the  French  calhodrals,  the 
appearance  of  a  very  large  portal  is  obtained  with  only  the  requisite 
and  convenient  size  of  opening ;  but  in  this  they  were  far  Burjiaased 
by  the  architects  of  the  East,  whose  lofty  and  deeply  recessed  portals, 
built  on  the  same  plan  as  the  example  bore  shown,  are  unrivalled  for 
grandeur  and  appropriateness.' 


»so.         VieitotRotmd  Mmqiie  at T«br«i.    (From  reiier'i'Annenlf  pi  li  Perw.') 

The  mosque  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  deserted  long  before 
that,  owing  to  its  having  belonged  to  the  Turkish  sect  of  tho  Snnnites, 
while  the  Persians  have  during  the  last  five  centuries  been  devoted 
Shi-ites,  or  followers  of  the  sect  of  Ali  and  his  martyred  sons. 


Tomb  at  Sultanieh,    (a.d.  1303-1316.) 

Mahomed  Khodabendab,  thesucceesorof  Ghazan  Ehan,  the  builder 
of  the  mosque  at  Tabreez  last  described,  founded  tho  city  of  Sultanieh, 
and,  like  a  true  Tartar,  his  first  care  was  to  build  himself  a  tomb  * 


'  Tho  earliest  attempt  in  this  direction 
Ihat  I  am  Eu^qnoiiited  witli  ie  tho  great 
portal  of  the  palaoc  at  Meshitii  (Woodcut 
No.  266). 

'  Texier,from  whose  work  the  aiuatra- 
lioQS  are  tnlien,  ascrilies  tho  buildiDg  tn 
EiDolher  Khodabendah  oF  the  Sufl  dynasty, 


A.D.  1577-S3.  Our  knowledge,  however, 
or  tho  atj'ld  is  sufficient  to  show  that  tlie 
monnmeiit  must  bo  200  or  300  years  older 
than  that  king:  and  boztidea,  the  Bufia, 
not  being  Tartars,  would  not  bnilJ  tomb* 
iiuywhere,  much  leas  in  Sultanith,  where 
they  never  te=ided. 


:y;:^ 
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which  should  l)coomo  the  principal  ornament  of  his  new  city.     Ker 

I'urter '  sajs  that,  Iwirig  seized  witli  as  much  zoal  for  his  new  Shi-it* 

fuith    as   his   predecessor    had  been    for   the 

r -xr'Z^^_-i^]  Snnnito,  his  intention  was  to  lodge  in  this 

^  ,    [      J    '  I  niaufioleum  the  remains  of  Ali  and  his  Fim 

'■  Hussein.     This  intention,  however,  wae  not 

carried  into  effect,  and  we  know  that  his  own 

bones  repose  alone  in  their  splendid  shrine. 

In  general  plan  the  building  is  an  <  eta- 
gon,  wiih  a  small  cliapel  added  oppt>sitc  the 
entrance,  in  which  the  body  lies.  The  front 
has  also  been  brought  out  to  a  si]iiare,  not 
only  to  admit  of  two  staircases  in  the  angles, 

'■^-' ' — ' ^^^"'    but  also  to  Ber\'u  as  a  backing  to  the  porch 

■Mn'.u  I  In.  ■  which  once  adorned  this  side,  but  whicli  has 

now  entirely  disappeared. 
Internally  the  dome  is  81  ft.  in  diumetor  by  150  fl.  in  height,  the 
agon  lieing  worked  into  a  circle  liy  as  elegant  a  series  of  brackets 


''i 


-\^ 


>3 


8.    SKtLon  ot  Ibe  Tomb  of  Snlliiii  Khod»l*nilii'i  nt  Sii'tanleh.   ^^•^mIl  Tejiiir^ '  Anninie  et  U  Vtrrr:) 

i  perhaps  ever  were  employed  for  this  purpose.     The  form  of  tlic 
.inie,  too,  is  singularly  ginceful  and.  elegant,  and  mnch  pivferable 
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to  tho  bnlb-Hliapotl  double  domes  subsequently  eommori  in  Persian 
architeoturo.  Tho  whulo  is  covered  with  glazed  tiles,  rivalling  iix 
richness  those  of  the  mosque  at  Tabrooz,  and  with  its  general  beauty 
of  outline  this  building  affords  one  of  tho  best  specimens  of  this  stylo 
to  Ixs  found  cither  in  Poraia  or  any  utber  country. 

ThcBO  works  were,  however,  far  BUrpassed  in  magnificence,  though 
not  in  beauty,  by  those  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sufi^,  who  Buccceded  iu 
]4il0.  The  most  [lowerfiil  and  brilliant  sovereign  of  this  race  was 
Shah  Abbas  tho  CJreat  (a.i>.  1585-102'.'),  whose  great  works  rendei-cd 
his  capital  of  Ispahan  one  of  the  most  splcndiil  cities  of  the  Ea>t. 


Among  these  works,  by  f<ir  the  most  magnificent  was  the  great  Maidaa, 
or  bftzaar,  with  its  accompanying  mosque  and  fcubordinato  buildings. 
Tho  Maidan  is  an  immense  lectangular  area,  2G0O  ft.  by  700,'  sur- 
roundctl  on  all  sides  by  an  arcade  two  storeys  iu  height,  consisting 
of  80  arches  on  the  longer  and  30  on  the  shorter  sides,  richly  orna- 
monteil,  and  broken  in  tho  centre  of  each  face  by  a  haudsomo  e<liflcc 
Tho  great  mosque  is  at  one  end,  opposite  to  which  is  the  bazaar  gate. 


'  Kei  Porlet'e  '  Trattld,'  vol.  i,  p.  432    Uark'eat  Venice,  which reeomhtc:*  it  i 

neq,  I  cannot  lielp  tiuBpectiugthnt  there  I  than  any  otlicr  area,  jb  only  5 GO  ft.  I 
Honio  niistahc  nboiit  thcBe  dimensions  ,  with  >  meun  l)re;iilth  of  nbuiit  25< 
tlioy  scum  csfcaalv.'.  Tho  Pi.ijai  of  St.    Probably  1500  fw;l  liy  500. 
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and  in  the  longer  side  the  Luft  TJllah  mosque ;  facing  this  is  the 
Ali  Kasei  gate,  which,  in  its  various  storeys  and  complicated  suites  of 
apartments,  is  in  fact  a  palace  rather  than  a  gateway  as  we  understand 
tho  term. 
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The  dimeneiona  of  the  great  mosque,  or  Mesjid  Shah,  may  be  judged 
of  from  tho  preceding  plan.  As  will  bo  perceived,  the  Maidan  not  facing 
Mecca,  a  hend  is  made  in  the  entrance,  which,  however,  is  far  from 
being  unfavourable  to  the  general  picturesque  effect  of  the  group. 
The  moBque  itself  ia  a  rectangular  building,  the  internal  dimenaious  of 
which  are  223  ft.  by  130,  the  centre  compartment  being  aurmonnted 
by  a  dome  75  ft.  in  diameter  and  110  ft,  high  internally;  but  being 
double,  like  moat  domes  of  this  age,  its  external  height  ia  165  ft., 
whicti  is  also  the  height  of  the  minareta  attached  to  the  mosque.  On 
three  Bides  the  mosque  ia  aurrounded  by  courtyards,  richly  ornamented, 


B91.    Mfldri«»aofSLli«nlliiminM  lnpshBii.    (Ftom  FlainliiiaDilCQMe'i' Voj.igcen  Peiw.') 

and  containing  fountains  and  basins  of  water  for  the  prescribed  ablu- 
tiona  of  tho  faithful.  The  principal  court  measures  225  ft.  by  170, 
and  suiTOiinded  aa  it  ia  on  all  sides  by  facades  in  tho  richest  style  of 
Persian  polychromatic  decoration,  tho  brilliancy  of  its  architectural 
effect  ia  almost  unrivalled  by  any  other  example  of  its  class.  Both 
in  architectural  forma  and  in  the  style  of  ornament  thie  moaque 
ie  inferior  to  those  at  Tabrccz  and  at  Sullanich;  but  for  maas  and 
amount  of  decoration  it  is  among  the  most  magnificent  apecimena  of 
its  class.  Taken  altogether,  the  Maidan  Shah,  and  its  accompanying 
moBquca  and  gates — the  whole  the  work  of  one  king  and  on  one 
design — present  a  scene  of  gorgeous,  though  it  may  be  somewhat 
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barbarous  splendour,  almost  unequalled  in  the  whole  world.  Even  now, 
in  its  premature  decay,  it  strikes  almost  every  traveller  with  astonish- 
ment, though  the  style  is  not  one  that  looks  well  in  ruin,  owing  to 
the  perishable  nature  of  the  materials  employed,  and  the  tawdry  effect 
of  glazed  tiles,  when  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  they  are  a 
mere  surface  ornament  to  the  walls. 

I'ho  forms  and  peculiarities  of  this  style  will  be  better  judged  of — 
in  a  woodcut  at  least — by  the  representation  of  the  Madrissa,  or  college, 
of  Husein  Shah  (Woodcut  No.  991),  the  last  of  the  Sufi  kings  of 
Persia;  and  though  erected  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  while  the 
great  mosque  was  built  in  the  beginning  of  it,  but  little  change  seems 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  interval :  the  minarets  are  of  the  same  form, 
the  double  bulb-shaped  dome  is  similar,  and  the  double  arcades  that 
surround  the  court  of  the  mosque  are  the  same  in  fonn  as  those  that 
encircle  the  Maidan  Sluih. 

From  the  time  of  the  Afghan  invasion,  which  took  pla<je  during 
the  reign  of  the  Sultan  Husein  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
Persia  does  not  seem  to  have  recovered  herself  sufficiently  to  under- 
take any  great  w^orks ;  some  palaces^  it  is  true,  have  been  built,  and 
mosques  of  inferior  dimensions,  but  nothing  really  remarkable  of  late 
years.  The  influence  of  the  corrupt  styles  of  Europe  has  become  too 
apparent  to  enable  us  to  hope  that  she  will  over  again  be  able  t^) 
recover  her  place  in  the  domain  of  art. 

Although  it  was  sometimes  brilliant,  and  always  tnithful,  the 
Persian  Saracenic  is  hardly  entitled  to  rank  among  the  really  great  or 
admirable  styles  of  architecture.  Its  chief  historic  interest  rests  on 
tlio  fact  of  its  being  a  modern  reproduction  of  the  style  of  the  ancient 
palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  using  the  same  thick  walls  of  imper- 
fectly burned  bricks,  and  covering  them  with  the  same  brilliant  coloured 
decorations  of  glazed  and  painted  tiles  and  biicks,  carrying  this  species 
of  decoration  to  an  extent  never  attempted  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  This  too  constitutes  its  principal  claim  to  interest  in  an  artis- 
tic point  of  view,  since  it  shows  how  far  polychromatic  decoration 
may  be  used,  both  internally  and  externally,  not  only  without  any 
offence  to  good  taste,  but  w^ith  the  most  complete  success  in  producing 
that  beauty  and  splendour  which  is  the  aim  of  all  architectural 
utterance. 

Palaces. 

The  Persian  princes  showed  almost  as  much  taste  and  splendour  in 
their  palaces  as  in  their  mosques ;  but  these  were  not  from  their  nature 
80  capable  of  architectural  display  as  the  others.  An  Eastern  palace 
neither  requires  that  mass  of  apartments  and  offices  which  are  in- 
dispensable in  Europe,  nor  does  the  climate  admit  of  their  being 
massed  together  so  as  to  form  a  single  group,  imposing  from  its  size. 
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Oil  the  contrary,  tho  Pci-Biaii  palaces  goncr.illy  consist  of  a  numl)er  of 
jjavilions  and  detached  Lalla,  aiici  smaller  groups  of  apAttnicnta  scat- 
tered over  a  lar^o  space  iuterspereod  with  trcea  and  gardens,  and  only 
connected  by  covered  arcades  or  long  lines  of  canals,  the  centre  of 
which  is  adorned  by  fount.iins  of  the  most  elegant  forms. 

Individually  these  detached  buildings  are  often  of  great  beauty 
and  most  elaborately  ornamented,  and  tho  whole  effect  is  pleasing  and 
tasteful ;  but  for  true  ai-chitectural  effect  they  arc  too  scattered^  and 
tho  whole  is  generally  very  deficient  in  grandeur. 

Tho  throne  room  at  Teheran  (Woodcut  No.  992)  ia  a  fair  spocinicn 
of  these  buildings,  though,  in  fact,  it  is  only  a  poreh  or  deep  recess 
opening  on  a  garden,  the  front  being  supported  or  ornamented  by  two 
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twisted  columns.  In  front  of  these  a  massive  curtain  ia  drawn  oiit 
when  the  i\x>m  ia  used,  and  both  for  colour  and  richness  of  effect  tho 
curtain  is  virtiially  tho  principal  feature  in  tho  composition. 

The  nest  example  is  taken  from  the  palace  of  Char  Bagh,  or  tho 
"  Four  Clardens,"  at  Ispahan,  and  shows  the  general  picturcaipio  form 
these  linildingB  asaume.  It  ia  by  no  means  so  favourable  a  specimen 
as  the  last,  though  this  may  arise  more  from  the  nature  of  tho  building 
than  from  any  defect  on  the  part  of  its  architect.  Manyof  theiiavilione 
in  the  same  palace  are  of  great  lightness  and  elegance,  though,  most  of 
them  being  supported  by  wooden  pillars,  and  being  of  very  ephemeral 
construction,  thoy  hardly  belong  to  the  higher  class  of  architectural  art. 

The  Caravanserais  form  another  class  of  buildings,  not  peculiar,  it 
ia  true,  to  Persia,  bnt  which,  from  tho  character  of  the  traffic  in  mer- 
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chaudise,  and  tlie  general  insecurity  of  the  roads  along  which  it  is 
conducted,  has  received  a  great  development  in  that  country.  Inter- 
nally, their  usual  form  is  that  of  a  square  courtyard,  snrronndcd  hy  a 
range  of  arcades  generally  two  storeys  in  height,  each  arch  opening 
into  a  small  square  cell  at  the  back.  Externally  they  present  only  a 
high  plain  wall,  surmounted  by  battlements  and  flanked  by  towers  at 
each  angle,  and  sometimes  also  by  additional  towers  in  the  longer 
iaccB.  The  principal  architectural  ornament  is  lavished  on  the  gate- 
ways, which  are  almost  always  higher  than  the  contiguous  walls,  and 


often  display  great  beauty  of  design  combined  with  considerable  ela- 
boration of  detail. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  in  these  larger  monuments  that  the  Per- 
sians show  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  aiid  a  power  of  expressing 
it.  As  in  most  Eastern  nations,  the  feeling  ecems  innate,  and  all  the 
minor  objects  they  fabricate  exhibit  it,  as  well  as  the  more  important 
ones,  and  it  is  to  the  former  that  we  must  probably  look  in  future  for 
examples  of  Persian  art,  for  her  political  position  is  such  that  she  will 
hardly  bo  able  soon  to  attempt  anything  great  or  important  in  archi- 
tectural art.  There  are  still,  however,  rcMidont  in  that  country  rem- 
nants of  those  races  who  built  the  palaces  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh ; 
and  if  an  opportunity  were  afl'orded  them,  they  might  still  do  some- 
thing, if  allowetl  to  do  it  in  their  own  way.  It  is  to  bo  feared,  how- 
ever, that  European  infincnce  is  extending  through  that  country  too 
fast  for  art ;  and  that  if  they  attempted  anything,  it  will  bo  only  in  the 
bastard  Italian  style,  which,  with  the  round  hat,  seciiis  destined  to 
make  the  tour  of  the  globe. 


TURKESTAN. 


TuitKESTAN. 


The  progress  of  the  Busuians  in  Northern  Asia  has  recently 
opened  up  whole  regions  that  hitherto  have  heen  hidden  from  the 
light  of  European  research,  and  the  beautiful  paintings  of  Verestchagin 
have  rendered  us  familiar  with  the  splendour  of  the  capital  of  Timur 
the  Lame.  Unfortunately,  however,  no  photographs  have  yet  been 
published  of  Samarcand,  and  no  plans  of  the  buildings  of  that  far- 
famed  city.     We   have  not  seen  any  such  detailed  descriptions  aa 
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would   enable  us  to  speak   with   anything  like  certainty  of  their 

afHnities  or  difference  with  other  buildings  of  the  same  age.  All  that 
can  bo  said  with  certainty  is  that  the  great  Mosque  and  Tomb  of  its 
founder  at  Samarcand  are  erected  in  the  same  style  as  the  mosque  at 
Tabreez  (Woodcut  No.  986),  and  the  tomb  at  Sultanieh  (Woodcut 
No.  989),  and  other  buildings  in  Persia  and  Armenia,  with  only  such 
slight  differences  as  might  he  expected  fromtheirmore  northern  locality. 
The  whole  facade  of  the  mosque,  together  with  minarets  and  domes,  is 
covered  with  painted  tiles — so  far  as  can  be  ascertained— of  extreme 
beauty  of  design,  and  the  tomb  is  sunounded  by  screens  of  marble 
trellis-work  very  similar  to  what  we  find  afterwards  in  the  works  of 
Timour's  descendants  at  Agra  and  Delhi.  The  great  interest,  in  fact, 
that  attaches  to  these  buildings  arises  not  so  much  from  their  own 
intrinsic  value  as  because  they  form  a  connecting  link  between  the 
style  of  Persia  and  that  of  the  Great  Mogiil  dynasty  in  India,  and, 
vol..  II.  .  2  0 
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when  properly  investigatetl,  they  will  rervo  to  explain  much  that  is 
now  obscure  in  the  history  of  the  art  in  that  country. 

The  buildings  of  these  Northern  capitals  will  probably  also  prove 
interesting  as  historical  indications  in  another  direction,  as  they  re- 
tain traces  of  a  modem  style  of  architecture  which,  notwithstanding 
the  distance  in  time,  seems  to  be  traceable  back  to  the  palaces  of 
Nineveh  and  Persepolis.  Verestchagin's  paintings  gave  several  illus- 
trations of  this  style,  which  in  a  modified  form  is  found  in  the  oldest 
cave  temples  in  India.  Its  most  marked  peculiarity  is  the  elongated 
bulbous  form  of  the  shaft,  rising  from  a  broad  shoe  like  base,  and 
supporting  a  small  bracket  capital.  The  sketch  on  the  previous  page 
of  a  pavilion  at  Khiva  explains  its  general  features,  but  its  merits 
as  an  architectural  form  arise  from  the  beauty  of  the  carved  details 
with  which  it  is  ornamented,  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  so  small 
a  scale. 

We  probably  know  enough  now  of  Northern  Asia  to  render  it 
probable  that  we  can  hardly  expect  to  find  there  any  buildings 
of  great  antiquity,  or  any  of  greater  magnificence  than  those  of 
Samarcand ;  but  it  seems  equally,  or  more  clear  that,  when  properly 
investigated,  these  buildings  will  suppl}-  many  missing  links  in  our 
history,  and  explain  a  great  deal  that  now  seeins  mysterious. 
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Although  considerable  progress  has  been  made  during  the  last  few 
years  in  clearing  away  the  mists  that  hang  over  most  of  the  problems 
connected  with  American  antiquities,  much  still  remains  to  be  done 
before  wo  can  give  a  distinct  or  satisfactory  answer  to  many  of  the 
questions  that  arise  regarding  them.  We  cannot  yet  say  positively 
whether  tho  Toltecs,  the  Aztecs,  and  other  tribes  who  inhabited  the 
Valley  of  Mexico,  were  successive  waves  of  one  great  immigration 
from  the  North,  or  whether  they  belonged  to  different  races  of  man- 
kind. We  cannot  tell  whether  there  was  any  connexion  between 
the  civilisation  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  historical  difficulties  are 
far  from  being  settled,  and,  more  than  all  these,  it  is  still  a  matter 
of  doubt  whether  American  civilisation  is  wholly  original  and 
indigenous,  or  whether  any  portion  of  it  was  derived  from  the  Old 
World. 

The  one  consolatory  fact  in  all  this  perplexity  seems  to  be,  that 
the  materials  certainly  do  exist  by  which  it  can  l)e  removed.  So  soon 
as  any  one  conversant  with  such  inquiries  will  undertake  the  investi- 
gation on  the  spot,  he  will  be  able  to  arrange  all  the  buildings  into 
chronological  series,  and  iix  at  least  their  approximate  dates.  lie  will 
also  be  able  to  say  how  far  the  buildings  in  one  province  are  akin  to 
those  in  another,  and  to  separate  those  which  belong  to  other  races ; 
and  he  will  be  able  to  tell  us  whether  there  is  any  essential  similarity 
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between  the  styles  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  or  whether  the  latter 
be  really  original.  Whenever  a  sufficient  number  of  photographs  reach 
Europe  the  investigation  may  be  undertaken  here,  but  it  will  be  very 
much  easier  on  the  spot.  Hitherto  tlie  great  difficulty  has  been  that 
the  drawings  of  American  monuments — especially  those  published  by 
Humboldt  and  Lord  Kingsborough— cannot  be  depended  upon.  'I'he 
one  bright  exception  to  this  censure  are  those  of  F.  Catherwood,^  both 
those  which  he  published  separately,  and  those  with  which  he  illus- 
trated the  works  of  Mr.  Stephens.^  Hctd  that  artist  undertaken  to 
classify  his  work  in  a  chronological  series,  he  doubtless  could  have 
done  it ;  but  as  the  arrangement  of  the  plates  is  purely  topographical, 
and  they  are  so  far  reduc»ed  to  a  common  denominator  by  the  process 
of  engraving,  the  classification  can  hardly  now  be  attempted  by  one 
not  familiar  with  the  buildings  themselves.  In  the  meanwhile  there 
seems  no  good  reason  for  doubting  the  conclusion  which  he  and  Mr. 
Stephens  arrived  at,  that  the  cities  which  they  rediscovered  were  those 
which  were  inhabited  and  in  the  full  tide  of  their  prosperity  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest.  The  buildings  which  we  now  see  in 
ruins  were  probably  then  all  in  use,  and  many  may  have  been  in  pro- 
gress and  unfinished  at  the  time  of  that  great  disaster.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  any  building  in  Central  America 
can  date  from  five  centuries  before  that  event :  in  Mexico  some  may 
be  older,  but  their  title  to  greater  antiquity  has  not  yet  been  satisfac- 
torily made  out. 


Whatever  uncertainty  may  exist  with  regard  to  Mexican  history, 
there  is  nothing  in  it  that  can  strictly  be  stigmatised  as  fabulous. 
The  Mexicans  do  not  pretend  to  any  very  remote  antiquity  or  divine 
descent.  There  are  no  heroes  who  live  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands 
of  years ;  nor  any  of  the  other  extravagances  that  usually  mark  the 
dawn  of  history  in  the  Old  World.  On  the  contrary,  the  Mexican 
annals  modestly  commence  with  the  arrival  of  the  Toltecs  in  Anahuac 
in  the  5th  or  (Jth  century,  and  with  the  beneficent  t^ching  of  a 
stranger,  Quetzalcoatl,  who  lived  among  them,  taught  them  archi- 
tecture and  the  agricultural  arts,  instructed  them  in  their  religious 
duties,  and  then,  like  Lycurgus  fifteen  centuries  earlier,  left  them  by 
sea,  promising  to  return. 

For  300  or  400  years  from  this  time  the  Toltecs  lived  in  peace  and 
prosperity,  covering  the  table-land,  it  is  said,  with  their  monuments. 
But  evil  times  came ;  famine,  internecine  wars,  and  disasters  —  inter- 
preted as  evidences  of  the  wrath  of  the   gods — drove  them  from 


'  *  V  ie W8  of  Monuments  in  Central  Ame- 
rica, Chiapas,  and  Yucatan.'  25  plates, 
folio.    London,  1844. 

*  'Incidents  of  Travil  in  Central  Ame- 


rica and  Yucatan,'  by  J.  L.  Stephens,  let 
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their  homes,  and  they  migrated,  it  is  said,  southwards  to  Yucatan ; 
where  it  is  usually  assumed  that  they  erected  the  architectural  monu- 
ments we  now  find  in  that  country. 

Central  Ameiica  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries 
in  the  world»  and  capable  of  supporting — indeed  did  support — an 
immense  population  with  very  little  labour ;  so  it  seems  probable  that 
it  was  inhabited  long  before  the  time  mentioned.^  This,  however,  by 
no  means  militates  against  the  idea  that  the  'i'oltecs  may  have  been 
the  fiiTst  to  communicate  to  their  new  country  many  of  the  arts  they 
had  elaborated  in  Anahuac.  Indeed,  it  is  to  such  a  combination  of 
two  not  very  dissimilar  races  that  .all  the  greatest  results  in  art  or 
civilisation  have  been  attained  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  may 
have  been  the  case  here  also. 

Politically  the  annals  of  Anahuac  are  a  blank  between  the  de- 
parture of  the  Toltecs  and  the  arrival  of  the  Aztecs  in  the  mi«idle  of 
the  12th  century.  These  seem  to  have  been  a  people  of  different  race 
from  the  former  occupants  of  the  valley,  but  sufficiently  akin  to  take 
up  the  previous  civilisation ;  and  l)eing  reinforced  by  successive  immi- 
grations of  tribes  of  the  same  race,  and  speaking  apparently  similar 
languages,  they  had  at  the  time  of  the  an  ival  of  the  Spaniards  fully 
repeopled  the  valley  and  elaborated  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
civilisation. 

Again  everything  we  read  of,  and  every  indication  we  have,  leads 
us  to  suppose  that  the  greatest  development  of  civilisation  in  Mexico 
took  place  immediately  before  the  Spanish  Conquest,  and  thus  that 
the  time  of  highest  prosperity  was  that  which  directly  preceded  its 
destiniction.  Four  centuries  had  apparently  sufficed  to  convert  a 
tribe  of  Red  Indians  into  a  tolerably  civilised  community.  Whatever 
their  civilisation  may  have  been,  it  could  not  have  attained  a  very 
permanent  character,  for  it  vanished  like  a  phantom  at  the  first  touch 
of  the  European ;  and  the  remnants  of  the  Indians  who  still  remain 
are  as  incompetent  creatures  as  exist  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Till  the  investigations  of  the  ethnologist  are  further  advanced,  it 
is  impossible  to  feel  any  great  confidence  in  the  various  theories  that 
have  been  advanced  on  this  subject.  Without  wishing  to  put  it  for- 
'ward  as  a  thing  to  be  relied  upon,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  following 
scheme  meets  more  nearly  than  any  other  the  requirements  of  the  case, 
while  it  amalgamates  more  perfectly  the  various  facts  ascertained  by 
scientific  men. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  two  races  of  men  are  found,  either 
now  living  or  whose  remains  are  found  in  Mexican  sepulchres.  One 
of  these  is  said  to  be  allied  to  the  Esquimaux,  or  races  of  that  class* 


*  The  evidence  collected  by  the  Abbe' 
Bra8«3cur  tie  Bourbourg,  *  Voynjajc  dc  Te- 
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the  other  to  the  Bed  Indians.  The  former,  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
represent  the  Toltocs.  It  does  seem  that  all  along  the  east  coast  of 
America  from  Behring's  Straits  to  California,  races  have  always  existed 
more  or  less  closely  allied  to  the  Earotchatdales  or  Esquimaux ;  and 
these  may,  at  some  early  period,  have  advanced  to  the  plains  of 
Mexico.  If  they  were  of  that  blood  there  is  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing how  they  became  builders. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  Aztecs  were 
Eed  Indians,  allied  to  those  tribes  who,  so  far  as  we  know,  always 
inhabited  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  countries  to  the  east* 
ward  of  it.  They  may  have  been  capable  of  taking  up  an  earlier 
civilisation,  and,  if  their  blood  was  mixed  at  all  with  the  eailier 
inhabitants,  of  carrjdug  it  further ;  but  in  themselves  they  are  utterly 
unprogressive  and  incapable  of  developing  any  attributes  of  civilised 
life. 

In  Yucatan  we  certainly  have  another  race,  but  whether  they  were 
Caribs,  or  some  other  people  whoso  traces  have  been  lost,  cannot  now 
be  easily  ascertained.  In  Peiii,  and  possibly  also  further  north,  there 
is  certainly  a  strongly  developed  Poliynaesian  element,  and  there  may  bo 
other  races  still;  but  these  four  alone,  mixed  in  varying  quantities, 
are  more  than  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  varieties  we  find  there 
in  the  course  of  our  inquiries. 

lliere  still  remains  one  question  which  is  more  germane  to  our 
present  subject  than  even  the  others,  though  perhaps  on  the  whole 
still  more  difficult  to  answer.  It  is  this :  Are  the  civilisation  and  ar's 
of  the  ancient  Americans  original  and  indigenous,  or  did  they  receive 
any  impuL^e  from  the  natives  of  the  Old  World  ?  One  part  of  this  may 
easily  be  disposed  of.  The  absence  of  all  domestic  animals,  the  pos- 
session of  only  one  of  the  cereals,  the  total  ignorance  of  alphabetic 
writing  and  of  the  use  of  iron — though  the  country  is  full  of  the  oro 
— and  many  other  minor  facts,  seem  sufficient  to  prove  that  no 
immigration  of  tribes  or  families  could  have  taken  place  in  such 
numbers  as  to  bring  their  animals,  their  grain,  or  their  materials, 
with  them.  This,  however,  by  no  means  precludes  the  possibility  of 
many  missionaries  having  reached  their  shores,  who,  though  bringing 
nothing  but  what  they  carried  in  their  brains,  could  communicate 
doctrines,  teach  arts,  and  improve  processes,  and  so  communicate  much 
of  the  civilisation  of  the  countries  from  which  they  came. 

Without  laying  too  much  stress  on  the  somewhat  mythic  story  of 
Quetzalcoatl,  though  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  doubling  its  main 
features,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  history  of  India  between  250  B.C. 
and  700  a.d.  to  see  what  missionary  zeal  prevailed  in  those  days. 
Asoka  set  the  example,  and  by  his  missionaries  and  their  successors 
the   doctrines  of  Buddha  were  pro^mgated  from   the  shores  of  the 


I 
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Mediteiranean  to  the  Yellow  Sea ;  or,  what  is  more  to  our  purpose, 
we  have  only  to  read  the  travels  of  Fa  Ilian  and  Hiouen  Thsang 
to  sec  what  dangers  by  land  and  sea  the  Chinese  missionaries  between 
the  4  th  and  7th  centuries  were  prepared  to  brave  in  the  service  of  the 
faith.  It  piol)ably  would  have  been  easier  to  travel  to  Mexico  from 
China  via  Behring's  Straits  than  to  reach  India  through  Central  Asia, 
and  to  return  fi-om  Ceylon  by  sea.  Whether  or  not  such  a  journey  was 
ever  accomplished,  is  another  question.  I  do  not  think  that  either 
Neumann  ^  or  D*£ichthal  ^  have  at  all  made  out  a  satisfactory  case  to 
prove  that  the  country  of  Fusang,  from  which  the  pilgrim  Iloei  Shin 
returned  to  China  in  the  year  499,  wa«  Mexico.  On  the  contrary 
the  evidence  of  the  domestic  animals,  &o^  lie  speaks  of,  and  other 
important  details,  all  seem  to  tell  the  other  way.  It  looks  more  as  if 
Vancouver  Island,  or  the  coast  thereabout,  "wws  the  place  indicated. 
But  ai-e  there  any  remains  of  a  half-civiliiicd  people  there  ?  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  story,  which  is  authentic  aa  ful*  as  it  goes,  seems  to 
prove  that  Northern  America  was  in  communication  with  Northern 
Asia  in  the  5th  century. 

D'Eichthal's  argument,  that  the  Mexican  sculptures  are  Buddhist, 
seems  even  more  groundless.  I  have  carefully  examined  the  examples 
he  adduces,  and,  from  a  tolerably  intimate  acquaintance  with  Buddhist 
art  in  Asia,  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  can  see  no  traoo  of  it 
in  Mexico.  If  the  argument  were  based  on  that  Sei*pent- worship 
which  almost  everywhere  underlies  Buddhism  in  the  Old  World,  it 
would  not  be  so  easy  to  refute  it.  There  is  d  very  considerable 
likeness  between  the  sculptured  forms  of  the  Serpent- worship  in 
the  Old  and  in  the  New  World.  But  it  is  a  serious  question,  whether 
this  arose  from  a  similar  instinct  in  the  two  races,  or  was  com- 
municated from  the  one  to  the  other.  My  present  impression  is 
in  favour  of  some  intercommunication  in  so  far  as  Serpent-worship 
is  concerned. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  architecture  of  Eastern  Asia  and  of  Western 
America  is  not  yet  sufficiently  precise  to  enable  us  to  base  any  very 
pointed  argument  upon  it.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  as  we  advance 
eastward  from  the  Valley  of  the  Kuphrates  at  every  step  we  meet  with 
forms  of  art  becoming  moie  and  more  like  those  of  Central  America. 
When  we  reach  the  sea  we  encounter  at  Suku  in  Java  a  teocalli, 
which  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  Tehuantepec.^  In  Cam- 
bodia we  have  teocallis  at  Bakong  and  Bukeng,  and  no  one  would 
be  startled  if  told  that  representations  of  some  of  the  temi)les  at 
Ongcor  'i'hom  in  Cambodia  were  really  taken  from  buildings  found 


»  Aiisland,  1845.  Nos.  1G5,  1G8. 
*D*Eichthal,    'Kcvuc  Archajologiquc,'    Java,' vol.  ii.  p.  51. 
vol.  X.  18J4,  p.  188,  and  following  nuiubeni. 


'  Sir    Stamfdfd    Kaffles's   '  UUtory  of 
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in  Yucatan.  In  China  many  of  the  crinknm-crankums  of  their  art 
find  their  close  counterparts  in  America.  But  for  the  distance 
and  the  geographical  difficulties,  no  one  probably  would  hesitate  to 
admit  that  the  architecture  of  America  may  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  C^ld  World.  But  how  did  it  cross  the  ocean?  At  present 
that  barrier  seems  almost  insurmountable.  But  it  may  not  always 
remain  so :  the  inquiry  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  the  tendency  of  all 
recent  researches  has  been  to  show  that  there  were  more  means  of 
communication  and  a  more  direct  connection  between  the  nations 
of  the  world  in  ancient  times  than  we  have  hitherto  been  disposed 
to  believe  was  likely  or  even  possible. 
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The  Valley  of  Mexico,  in  which  the  first  group  of  buildings  we  have 
to  describe  is  situated,  is  a  small  tract  in  the  centre  of  the  table-land 
of  Anahuac.  Though  not  larger  than  Yorkshire,  and  one-third  of 
it  permanently  under  water,  it  was,  at  the  time  we  first  became 
acquainted  with  it,  divided  into  three  or  four  small  States,  which, 
notwithstanding  continual  wara  among  themselves,  had  managed  to 
acquire  a  considerable  degree  of  material  prosperity.  After  making 
every  allowance  for  the  exaggeration  of  the  Spanish  and  native 
historians,  the  remains  of  the  Aztec  capitals  attest  an  amount  of 
population  and  a  degree  of  organisation  which  it  is  impossible  to 
overlook  or  deny,  and  it  seems  that  it  was  at  their  last  moment 
that  this  development  was  greatest;  for,  immediately  before  the 
Spanish  Conquest,  all  the  States  of  the  vallej^,  tired  of  their  ruinous 
wars,  had  joined  their  forces  together,  and,  thus  combined,  proved 
more  than  a  match  for  any  of  the  surrounding  States.  They  spread 
their  arms  and  influence  to  the  Mexican  Gulf,  penetrated  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  on  one  occasion  are  even  said  to  have 
crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  reached  the  confines  of 
Guatemala.  These  last  expeditions  seem  to  have  been  undertaken 
merely  to  obtain  prisoners  for  their  horrid  ritrs  of  human  sacrifice, 
of  which  they  were  becoming  passionately  fond ;  and  they  made  no 
settlement  in  these  countries  sufficient  to  influence  either  their  arts 
or  institutions  in  any  way.  Shortly  after  this,  the  conquest  of  the 
Spaniards  under  Cortes  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  and  power  of  the 
Aztecs  for  ever. 

The  principal  monuments  of  the  valley  are  the  Teocallis — literally 
Houses  of  God — the  Temples  of  the  people.  These  are  pyramids  in 
terraces  with  flat  tops,  and  always  surmounted  by  a  chamber  or  cell 
which  is  in  fact  the  temple  itself.  They  seem  to  be  of  all  ages,  for 
if  one  may  trust  the  tradition,  that  of  Cholulu  is  as  old  as  the  early 
Toltecs,  whereas  the  great  teocalli  of  the  city  of  Mexico  was  only 
finished  five  years  l)efore  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  and 
the  Spaniards  met  with  many  persons  who  had  assisted  in  its  erec- 
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tioD.  It  has,  liowcver,  with  all  the  native  buildiDgs  of  tbe  city,  been 
swept  away  by  tlie  nithlcse  bigotry  of  the  conquerors.  Independent 
of  itH  own  interest,  this  ie  the  moie  to  be  i-egretted  as  the  possession  of 
a  single  monument  of  authentic  date  would  form  a  starting-point  for 
our  investigations  and  serve  as  a  check  on  all  onr  theories. 

Of  these  i«ocallis,  the  largest,  probably  also  the  oldest,  is  that  of 
Cholulu.  Its  dimcnitionB,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  in  its 
present  ruinous  state,  are  1440  ft.  square  and  177  ft.  in  height,  divided 
in  fgur  storeys,  the  fifth  being  formed  by  the  cell  or  tomplo.  which 
has  now  been  replaced  by  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  whole  is  com]x>Bwl  of  budly-bumt  bricks  and  nmd,  and  is  now  si> 
overgrown  with  trees,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  its  form,  but  in 
Humboldt's  time  it  apparently  was  freer  from  obstruction  and  more 
easily  traced. 

There  are  two  pyramids  at  Teotihuacan,  the  largest  of  which  is 
apparently  a  square  of  045  ft.,  with  a  height  of  171,  and  there  are 
otherB  at  Tczcuco  of  about  the  satuo  dimensions,  and,  like  them, 
dividwl  into  five  or  seven  storeys,  but  the  most  intoreeting  of  those 
yet  brought  to  light  is  that  of  ^ochicalco.     It  is  situated  on  the 
top  of  what  apjiears  to  bo  a  natural  elevation,  but  which  has  been 
fashioned  into  terraces  by  art.     'Ihe  pyramid  itself  is  in  five  storeys, 
the  stone  facing  of  the  three  upper  of  which  has  been  removed  to 
repair  a  sugar-mill  in  quite  recent   times,  but  the  two  lower  still 
retain    their    sculptui-es    and    architectural    ornaments.      Air.   Tylor 
gives  the  date  of  945  to  this  building,'  and  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  reason  for  doubting  its  general  correctness.     If  it  is  no,  the 
possession  of  photograplis  of  its  baa-reliefs  and  cornicefl  would  go  far 
to  clear  up  half  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  question.^     One  monu- 
ment in  the  middle  of  the  series  with  sculptural  and  architectural 
details,  and  an  authentic 
dato,  is  nearly  all  that 
is  required  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Bt'sides  these  great 
many-storeyed  pyramids 
there  are  numerous  ex- 
amples ill  various  parts 
of  the  conntrj-,  of  one 
905.  P)Tuiiwg((),i>r«.iniuiii.ic|i«.  (iTi.iniiie-Sinithfoiiijin     storey  Only;    several  of 

Conlribult™- lo  Knowlcdgi./)  n.  i_  .  , 

these  have  been  de- 
scribed, but  unfortunately  not  drawn.  Their  general  arrangement 
maj',  however,  he  judged  of  from  the  annexed  example  from  Oajaca. 


'Anshnftc;    l.y    EJward    B,   Tylor, 
;  |ip.  IBS,  13(. 
i'lif  plalu  piiblikliLJ  1>y  lluniboUt, 
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Like  all  others  in  Mexico,  it  is  only  a  device  to  raise  a  temple  to 
such  a  height  as  should  give  it  dignity  and  enable  the  ceremonies 
performed  on  its  upper  platform  to  be  seen  by  all  the  people. 

It  is  indispensably  necessary  to  bear  this  distinction  in  mind,  in 
speaking  of  these  monuments,  as  careless  writers  connecting  the  word 
Pyramid  with  Egypt  have  been  too  apt  to  confound  together  two 
classes  of  monuments  entirely  distinct  and  dissimilar.  The  Egyptian 
pyramid  is  always  a  tomb.  The  principal  object  of  its  erection  is  in 
the  sepulchral  chamber  in  its  centre.  It  always  terminates  upwards 
in  a  point.  In  no  instance  are  there  external  steps  leading  to  a  cell 
or  chamber  on  the  apex.  In  fact,  they  were  always  tombs ;  never 
temples.  The  Assyrian  pyramids,  on  the  contrary,  have  much  more 
affinity  with  the  buildings  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  They 
were  always  in  terraces,  the  upper  platform  was  always  crowned  by 
a  chamber  or  cell,  and  there  were  external  steps  leading  to  this,  which 
was  the  principal  object  of  the  erection.  In  investigating  the  history 
of  Eastern  art  this  form  of  temple  has  been  traced  from  Mesopotamia 
to  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean.  If  wo  still,  however,  hesitate  to 
pronounce  that  there  was  any  connection  between  the  builders  of  the 
pyi-amids  of  Suku  and  Oajaca,  or  the  temples  of  Xochicalco  and  Boro 
Buddor,  we  must  at  least  allow  that  the  likeness  is  startling  and 
diflBcult  to  account  for  on  the  theory  of  mere  accidental  coincidence. 

One  thing,  at  all  events,  seems  clear.  If  we  are  at  any  time  to 
trace  a  connection  between  the  architecture  of  the  New  and  the  Old 
AVorld  it  is  in  the  direction  above  indicated  that  light  is  to  be  looked 
for.  At  all  events  it  seems  as  if  it  could  not  now  be  long  before  we 
ascertain  whether  any  connexion  did  exist  between  the  arts  of  the 
two  continents,  or  whether  wj  may  regard  that  of  America  as  wholly 
indigenous. 

Almost,  however,  as  if  to  warn  us  to  beware  of  jumping  too 
lapidly  to  conclusions  of  this  class,  we  meet  in  Mexico  occasionally 
with  such  a  monument  as  that  at 
Mitla,  which  is  so  entirfly  original 
as  to  defy  the  stoutest  advocate  to 
find  an  associate  for  it.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  annexed  plan,  it  con- 
sists of  a  portico,  measuring  IGO  ft. 
across,  its  roof  supported  by  a  row 
of  six   pillars  down  the  centre,  and 

1        .         ii-3*i  -I*!:!-  ^90-    i'lan  of  Tnnple  at  Mitia.    Scale 

having  behind  it  a  square  building,  loo  n.  »o  i  in. 

measuring  about  65  ft.  each  way,  in 

the  centre  of  which  is  a  court  with  four  apartments  opening  into 
it,  the  entrances  of  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  secure  the  utmost 
amount  of  privacy.  Originally  there  apjKjar  to  have  been  four  such 
buildings,  arranged  louiid  a  courtyard,  but  only  one  is  now  perfect. 
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If,  however,  the  plan  is  original,  the  style  of  ornamentation  is  atill 
more  tto.  The  walla  elope  outwards,  which  is  not  the  case  in  any 
other  known  building.  The  panels  are  filled  with  frets  and  forms 
euch  ae  are  only  foiind  in  Mexico,  and  aie  entirely  unlike  anything 
found  eUewhere;  and  the  whole  building  ia  such,  that  if  it  stood 
alone,  or  all  Mexican  buildings  were  like  it,  we  should  at  once  be 
obliged  to  admit  that  the  stylo  was  entirely  original,  and  formed 
without  any  connection  with  tho  older  world. 

Its  use  ia  said  to  be  sepulchral,  and  there  are  underground 
chambers  which  |would  countenance  that  belief,  according  to  our 
views.     lu  hot  climates,  however,  subterranean  apartment*  are  appro- 


priate rather  to  tho  living,  and  arc,  when  met  with,  generally  the 
best  in  the  house;  so  that,  without  some  more  evidence,  it  would 
appeal"  rather  to  bo  a  palace,  which  the  arrangement  of  its  internal 
chambers  ami  its  whole  appearance  would  more  certainly  indicate. 
Its  age  is  not  known,  but  in  the  Aztec  paintings  executed  imme- 
diately before,  and  in  sonic  instances  subsequently  to,  the  conquest, 
the  Hfime  forms  and  the  same  style  of  dcmration  constantly  appeai'. 
This  is  not  conclusive,  for  the  same  architectural  forms  may  in  this 
c<iuntry  have  prevailed  throughout,  fur  anything  we  know;  but 
judging  by  the  rules  of  European  criticism,  the  building  does  not 
date  from  long  lieforo  the  time  of  tho  conquest. 

Whenever  a  stable  governnn!nt  is  ot-tahlishod  in  that  unhappy 
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country,  and  the  artist  and  photographer  are  enabled  to  pursua  their 
occupations  in  security  and  at  leisure,  it  is  to  be  hoped  thkt  jn^iteriahr 
will  become  available  for  completing  this  chapter  of  our  history;  At 
present,  it  must  remain  nearly  a  blank,  because  so  few  representations 
of  Mexican  monuments  exist  on  which  reliance  can  be  placed. 


Yucatan. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  is  owing  to  their 
original  paucity,  or  to  their  destruction  by  the  Spaniards,  that  the 
monuments  in  the  province  of  Mexico  are  now  so  few  and  far  between. 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  glowing  descriptions  of  the  conquerors,  and 
the  analogy  of  the  remains  in  Yuca^tan,  we  may  almost  certainly 
ascribe  their  disappearance  to  the  bigotry  or  the  avarice  of  the 
Europeans.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  moment  we  pass 
the  southern  boundary  of  Mexico  and  enter  the  peninsula  generally 
known  as  Yucatan,  which  for  our  present  purpose  must  be  considered 
as  including  Costa  Rica,  we  find  a  province  as  rich  in  architectural 
remains  as  any  of  the  same  extent  in  the  Old  World,  not  even  ex- 
cepting Cambodia,  which  is  the  one  it  most  nearly  resembles.  In 
this  region  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Catherwood  visited  and  described 
between  fifty  and  sixty  old  cities;  and,  if  we  may  trust  native 
reports,  there  are  others  in  the  centre  of  the  land  even  more  important 
than  these,  but  which  have  not  been  visited  by  any  European  in 
modem  times.  Of  the  cities  described  by  these  travellers,  Uxmal, 
Palenque,  Kabah,  Chichen  Itza,  and  others,  are  really  magnificent. 
The  first-named  almost  rivals  Ongcor  in  splendour  and  extent,  though 
it  falls  far  short  of  it  in  the  elegance  or  beauty  of  detail  of  its 
buildings. 

As  before  hinted,  there  seems  no  reason  for  dissenting  from  the 
conclusion  Messi-s.  Stephens  and  Catherwood  arrived  at  regarding 
their  age.  It  is  deliberately  expressed  by  the  last-named  author  in 
his  folio  work  (page  8)  in  the  following  terms : — "  I  do  not  think  we 
should  be  safe  in  ascribing  to  any  of  the  monuments  which  retain 
their  fonns  a  greater  age  than  from  800  to  1000  years;  and  those 
which  are  perfect  enough  to  be  delineated  I  think  it  is  likely  are  not 
more  than  from  400  to  600  years  old."  In  other  words,  they  belong 
to  the  great  building  epoch  of  the  world — the  13th  century,  or  a  little 
before  or  after  that  time.^     It  seems  more  than  probable,  therefore. 


^  There  is  a  celebrated  bas-relief  on  the 
back  wall  of  a  small  temple  at  Palenque, 
reproHi'Dting  a  man  offering  a  child  to  an 
emblem  very  like  a  Christian  cross.  It  is 
represented  in  the  first  scries  of  the  '  Inci- 
dents of  Travel,'  vol.  ii.  p.  344.     None  of 


the  sculptures  have  given  rise  to  such 
various  interpretations;  but  nothing  would 
surprise  me  less  than  if  it  turned  out  to 
be  a  native  mode  of  representing  a  Christ- 
ian baptism,  and  was  therefore  subsequent 
to  the  conquest. 
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that  the  great  buildings  at  Uxmal  arc  contemporary  with  the  temples 
of  Kakhon  Wat  and  Hiillabeeii,  and  the  cathodralB  of  Rhoime  and 
Toledo.  Whether  or  not  there  was  any.  comiunnication  direct  or 
indirect  between  these  buildings,  which  are  geographically  so  remotely 
distant,. is  another  question,  to  which  no  ^tiiifactory  answer  can  be 
given  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  and  if  anj'  is  attempted, 
it  must  be  a  negative  one.' 

Ab  in  Mexico,  the  principal  monument  of  Yucatan  is  the  Teocalli. 
In  the  latter  province,  however,  they  seem  to  differ  somewhat  in 
design  fiom  those  above  described.  They  are  not  generally  in 
terraces,  but  rise,  at  an  angle  of  about  45',  to  the  level  of  the  platform 
on  which  the  temple  stands;  and  a  magnificent  unbroken  flight  of 
stops  leads  from  the  base  of  the  building  to  its  summit.     Almost  all 


1^  Lkih    Willi  I  III  ma 


these  retain  more  or  less  of  the  remains  of  architectural  magnificence 
that  once  adorned  their  summits.  The  annexed  Woodcut,  Ko.  098, 
representing  the  elevation  of  atemple 
at  Palenque  (the  plan  of  which  is 
shown  below),  supported  by  a  pjraniid 
will  give  a  good  general  idea  of  their 
form.  The  pyramid  is  about  280  ft 
square,  and  60  ft.  in  height:  on  the 
top  of  it  stands  the  temple,  7C  ft. 
wide  in  front  and  25  ft.  deep,  omamentcd  in  stucco  with  bassi- 
relicvi  of  better  e^cecution  than  is  usually  found  in  these  parts,  and 

I  Sinco  tho  firit  edition  of  this  work  i  trusted.    The  plates  add  litt'e  to  what  wc 

WHS  published,  n  folio  work  liM  appeand  lesrn  Trom   Cothcrnocda  dmwingti,  ant 

in  Paris,  entitled  'I.es  Buincs  Je  Pul-  I  do  not  foci  Biiro  how  far  thiit  Little  is  to 

enque,'  illtiHtnited  liy  plates,  mado  nnilor  be  depended  upon. 

the  Bupcrint-^ndenrc  or  M.  do   Wnli?Cfl<,  In  f>o  far  as  they  go  thoy  confirm  tho 

with  text  liy  llie  Abbe'  Bnisseur  do  Bonr-  idcn  of  tho  fnmoiin  rross  bn--reliof  hAns 

bnurg.     The  text  in  oertaiiily  not  to  bo  of  Cb^i^tinn  origin. 
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with  largo  hieroglyphical  table te,  whose  decipherment,  were  it  poBsiblo, 
would  probably  reveal  to  us  much  of  the  history  of  those  buildings. 

The  roof  is  formed  by  approaching  courses  of  stone  meeting  at  the 
summit,  and  following  the  same  outline  externally,  with  curious  pro- 
jections on  the  outside,  like  dormer  windows,  but  meant  apparently 
either  for  ornament  or  as  pedestals  for  small  idols,  or  for  some  similar 
purpose. 

The  other  temples  found  in  Yucatan  diflfer  but  little  from  this  one, 
except  in  size,  and,  architecturally  speaking,  are  less  interesting  than 
the  palaces  —the  splendour  of  the  temple  consisting  in  the  size  of  its 
pyramid,  to  which  the  superstructure  is  only  the  crowning  member ; 
in  the  palace,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pyramid  is  entirely  subordinate 
to  the  building  it  supports,  forming  merely  an  appropriate  and  con- 
venient pedestal,  just  sufficient  to  give  it  a  proper  degree  of  archi- 
tectural effeOt. 

In  speaking  of  the  palaces  it  would  be  most  important,  and  add 
very  much  to  the  interest  of  the  description,  if  some  classification 
could  be  made  as  to  their  relative  age.  The  absence  of  all  traces 
of  history  makes  this  extremely  difficult,  and  the  only  mode  that 
suggests  itself  is  to  assume  that  those  buildings  which  show  the 
greatest  similarity  to  wooden  construction  in  their  details  are  the 
oldest,  and  that  those  in  which  this  peculiarity  cannot  be  traced  are 
the  more  modem. 

This  at  least  is  certainly  the  case  in  all  other  countries  of  the 
world  where  timber  fit  for  building  purposes  can  be  procured ;  there 
men  inevitably  use  the  lighter  and  more  easily  worked  vegetable 
material  long  before  they  venture  on  the  more  durable  but  far  more 
expensive  mineral  substance,  which  ultimately  supersedes  it  to  so 
great  an  extent.  Even  in  Egypt,  in  the  age  of  the  pyramid -builders, 
the  ornamental  architecture  is  copied  in  all  its  details  from  wooden 
constructions.  In  Greece,  when  the  art  reached  its  second  stage,  the 
base  is  essentially  stone,  and  the  upper  part  only  copied  in  stone  from 
the  earlier  wooden  forms ;  and  so  it  was  apparently  in  Mexico ;  the 
lower  part  of  the  buildings  is  essentially  massive  stone-wcirk,  the  upper 
part  is  copied  from  forms  and  carvings  that  must  originally  have  been 
executed  in  wood,  and  are  now  repeated  in  stone. 

The  following  woodcut,  for  instance,  represents  in  its  simplest 
form  what  is  repeated  in  almost  all  these  buildings — a  stone  basement 
with  square  doorways,  but  without  vdndows,  surmounted  by  a  super- 
structure evidently  a  direct  copy  of  woodwork,  and  forming  part  of 
the  construction  of  the  roof. 

In  most  cases  in  Yucatan  the  superstructure  is  elaborately  carved 
with  masks,  scrolls,  and  carvings  similar  to  those  seen  on  the  prows 
of  the  war  boats,  or  in  the  Moi*ais  or  bur3ring-placeB  of  the  Polynesian 
islanders. 
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Sometimes  pillarH  are  used,  and  the  wooden  conBtruction  is  carried 
evva  lower  down,  though  mixed  in  that  case  with  paiis  of  esBcntially 
lithic  form.  Barring 
the  monalrostty  of  the 
carvingB,  there  ia  often, 
as  in  the  palace  at  Zayi 
(■Woo.lciit  No.  1001),  a 
degree  of  elegance  in 
the  design  hy  no  means 
to  he  despised,  more 
especially  when,  as  in 
this  instance,  the  build- 
ing rises  in  a  pyramidal 
form  in  throe  terraces, 
tlio  one  within  and 
above  the  other,  the 
K,  (iihir-ood.j  lowest,  as  shown  in  the 

plan  (Woodcut  No. 
1003),  being  260  ft.  in  length,  by  110  ft.  in  width.  This,  though 
far  from  being  the  largest  of  these  palaces,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable,  as  its  terraces,  instead  of  being  mere  flights  of  steps 
all  present  architectural  facades,  rising  one  above  the  other. 
The  nppcr  and  teuti-al  tinr  may  possibly  have  been  a  seven-celled 


temple,  and  tlie  lower  apartments  appropriated  to  the  priestB,  but  it 
is  more  probable  tliat  they  wore  all  palaces,  the  residences  of  temporal 
chiefs,  inasmuch  as  at  Uxmal  a  pyramidal  temple  is  attached  to  the 
building  called  tlie  Oasa  del  Gubemador,  which  is  extremely  similar 
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RUIKS  OP  UXMAL. 


to  this,  though  on  a  Btill  larger  and  more  ornate  scale.     There  are 
other  instances  of  the'palace  and  temple  standing  together. 

Sometimes,  in- 
stead of  the  bnild- 


ings 


nding 


1  and  above 
each  other,  as  in 
the  last  example, 
they  are  arranged 
aroand  a  court- 
yard, as  in  that 
called  the  Casa  de 
las  MonjaB  at  Us- 
mal  (Woodcut  No. 

1003),  one  of  the  most  remarkable  buildings  in  Central  America, 
for  its  size,  as  well  aa  for  the  elaborateness  of  its  decorations.  It  is 
raised  on  three  low  terraces,  reaching  a  total  height  of  20  ft.  The 
block  to  the  south,  260  ft.  long,  is   pierced  by  a  triangular-headed 


1003.  i"«»lde1uHoiOu<.  Uimil.    ScnLo  log  n.  lo  lln. 

gateway,  10  ft.  8  in.  wide,  leading  to  a  courtyard,  measuring  upwards 
of  200  ft.  each  way,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  buildings,  as 
shown  in  the  plan ;  which,  though  only  one  storey  in  height,  from 
their  size  and  the  elaborateness  of  their  decorations,  form  one  of  the 
most  i-emarkable  groups  of  buildings  in  the  world. 

VOL.    11.  2   p 
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Id  tho  ssmo  city  is  the  other  building,  just  referred  to,  called  the 
Casa  del  Gubomador,  somewhat  similar  to  the  principal  of  the  three 
edifices  composing  the  Casa  de 
las  MoDJas,  but  larger  and 
even  more  elaborate  in  its 
decorations.  It  stands  alone, 
howevei',  with  only  a  templo 
attached  unsym  metrically  to 
one  angle  of  it. 

With  regard  to  construc- 
tion, as  above  remarked,  the 
style  may  be  generally  charac- 
terize as  one  remove  from  the 
original  wooden  couBtruction 
of  early  times.  No  wooden 
buildings,  or  even  wooden 
roofs,  now  remain,  nor  could 
any  have  been  expected  to  re- 
sist the  effects  of  the  climate  ; 
but  many  of  the  lintels  of  the 
dofirways  wore  formed  by 
wooden   beams,   and   some   of 

INl.       IntHlorof  «Ch«inl«r.  Uxnal.    (Froni »  .,  ,.,,  -       ,i  i 

DnwiDg  b;  F.  cubFrwogd.)  thcBC  stili  rcmain,  though  most 

of  them  have  perished,  bring- 
ing down  with  them  large  portions  of  the  walls  which  were  supported 
by  tliem.     In  other  instances,  and  generally  speaking  in  those  that 


llu,    (Fruui  •  nravlnR  by  r.  CalbFraood.) 
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seem  most  modem,  the  upper  pai-ts  of  the  doorways,  as  well  as  the 
roofd  of  the  chambers,  are  formed  by  bringing  the  courses  nearer 
together  till  they  meet  in  the  centre,  thus  forming  a  horizontal  arch, 
as  it  is  called,  precisely  as  the  Etruscans  and  all  the  earlier  tribes  of 
Pelasgic  race  did  in  Eiirope  at  the  dawn  of  civilisation,  and  as  is 
done  in  India  to  this  day.  This  form  is  well  shown  in  the  annexed 
woodcut,  representing  a  chamber  in  the  Casa  de  las  Monjas  at  Uxmal, 
13  ft.  wide.  The  upper  part  of  the  doorway  on  the  right  hand  has 
fallen  in,  from  its  wooden  lintel  having  decayed. 

A  still  moi*e  remarkable  instance  of  this  mode  of  construction  is 
shown  in  the  Woodcut  No.  1005,  representing  a  room  in  a  temple  at 
Chichen  Itza  in  Yucatan.  The  room  is  19  ft.  8  in.  by  12  ft.  9  in. ;  in 
the  centre  of  it  stand  two  pillars  of  stone,  supporting  beams  of  sapote- 
wood,  which  also  forms  the  lintels  of  the  door,  and  over  these  is  the 
stone  vaulting  of  the  usual  construction  :  the  whole  apparently  still 
perfect  and  entire,  though  time-worn,  and  bearing  the  marks  of  as 
great  age  as  any  of  the  other  buildings  of  the  place. 

When  the  roof  was  constructed  entirely  of  wood,  it  probably  par- 
took very  much  of  the  same  form,  the  hori- 
zontal beam  being  supported  by  two  struts 
meeting  at  the  centre,  and  framed  up  at  the 
sides,  which  would  at  once  account  for  the 
appearances  shown  in  the  Woodcuts  Nos. 
1000,  1001.  It  is  also  probable  that  both 
light  and  air  were  introduced  above  the 
walls,  between  the  interstices  of  the  wood-  ^^^-  ^^S^ct^JiJf^''*'^" 
work;   which  is  further  confirmed  by  the 

strange  erection  on  the  top  of  the  Casa  at  Palenque  (Woodcut  No.  998), 
where  the  openings  look  very  like  the  copy  of  a  ventilator  of  some  sort. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  ascribe  any  very  remote  antiquity  to 
buildings  containing  so  much  wood  in  their  construction,  and  erected 
in  a  climate  so  fatal  to  the  durability  of  any  class  of  buildings  what- 
ever. In  addition  to  this,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bas-reliefs 
are  generally  in  stucco,  which,  however  good,  is  still  a  very  perish- 
able material,  and  also  that  the  painting  on  these  and  on  the  walls 
is  still  bright  and  fresh.  In  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Egypt  no 
argument  could  be  drawn  from  these  circumstances ;  but  in  a  country 
subject  to  tropical  rains  and  the  heat  and  dryness  of  a  tropical  summer 
the  marvel  is  that  they  should  have  lasted  foxir  or  five  centuries,  and 
still  more  that  they  should  have  resisted  so  long  the  very  destructive 
powers  of  vegetation.  Taking  all  these  circumstances  together,  the 
epoch  of  their  erection  does  not  seem  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  all  that 
remains  for  the  elucidation  of  their  history  is  that  they  should  be 
arranged  in  a  sequence  during  the  six  or  eight  centuries  which  may 
have  intervened  between  the  erection  of  the  oldest  and  the  most  modem 
of  these  mysterious  monuments. 

2  p  2 
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F£RU  is  situated  geographically  so  near  to  Mexico,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  both  countries  had  reached  so  nearly  to  the  same  grade  of  civilisation 
at  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  first  visited  them  and  destroyed  their 
native  institutions,  that  we  might  naturally  expect  a  very  considerable 
similarity  in  their  modes  of  building  and  styles  of  decoration.  Nothing, 
however,  can  be  further  from  the  fact ;  indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  two  people,  however  remotely  situated  from  one  another, 
whose  styles  of  art  diflfer  so  essentially  as  these  two,  . 

The  Mexican  buildings,  as  we  have  just  seen,  are  characterised  by 
the  most  inordinate  exuberance  of  carving,  derived  probably,  with 
many  of  the  forms  of  their  architecture,  from  wooden  originals.  Peru, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the  very  few  countries  known  where  timber 
appears  to  have  been  used  in  primitive  times  so  sparingly  that  its 
traces  are  hardly  discernible  in  subsequent  constructions ;  and,  either 
from  inability  to  devise,  or  from  want  of  taste  for,  such  a  mode  of 
decoration,  the  sculptured  forms  are  few  and  insignificant. 

The  material  which  the  Peruvians  seem  to  have  used  earliest  was 
mud,  and  in  that  rainless  climate  many  walls  of  this  substance,  erected 
certainly  before  the  Spanish  conquest,  still  remain  in  a  state  of  very 
tolerable  preservation.  The  next  improvement  on  this  seems  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  rubble  masonry  or  concrete:  the  last,  a  Cyclopean 
masonry  of  great  beauty  and  solidity.  None  of  these  forms,  nor  any 
of  their  derivatives,  are  found  in  Mexico;  the  climate  would  not 
permit  of  the  use  of  the  first — hardly  of  the  second ;  and  in  all  their 
buildings  even  the  earliest,  the  Mexicans  seem  to  have  known  how  to 
use  stones  carefully  squared  and  set  with  horizontal  beds. 

Another  distinction  which  Peruvian  art  has  in  common  with  many 
of  those  derived  from  purely  stone  construction,  is  the  sloping  sides  of 
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the  openings— a  form  invented  on  purpose  to  dirainish  the  necessary 
size  of  the  lintel.  Theie  are  two  dischargitig  arches  so  construotetl  at 
Uxmal,  hut,  so  far  as  is  known,  none  anywhere  else ;  and  no  single 
opening  of  that  class  in  tliu  whole  architectural  province  of  Mexico. 
The  roofs  and  upper  parts  of  the  larger  openings,  on  the  contrary, 
almost  universally  slope  in  that  country.  In  Peru  the  roofs  are 
always  flat,  or  domical,  and  the  sides  of  the  openings  always  straight- 

These  remarlcB  ought  perhaps,  in  strictness,  bi  he  applied  to 
the  architecture  of  the  Incas  alone — the  only  one  with  which  we 
have   hitherto   lieen    made    acquainted.     Recently,  however,   it  has 


lOD'.  Huinfd  IJolfxy  d1  Tin  Hilaiucu.    (fram  a  I'bologrspli  ) 

dawned  upon  us,  that  before  the  time  of  Manco  Capac  the  regions 
of  Peru  about  the  Lake  Titicaca  were  inhabited  by  a  race  of  Aymaras, 
who  have  left  traces  of  their  art  in  this  rc'gion.  Some  illustrations  of 
the  remains  of  Tia  Kuanacu,  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Titicaoa,  have 
reached  this  country,  and  from  them  we  gather  that  the  style  is 
essentially  different  from  that  of  ihe  Incas.  The  most  characteristic 
distinction  being  that  in  the  Ajmara  style  all  the  jambs  of  the  doors 
are  perpendicular,  and  nil  the  angles  right  angles.  In  the  Inca  style, 
on  the  contrary,  the  Jambs  are  almost  all  universally  sloping,  and 
rectangular  forms  are  hy  no  means  common. 

At  Tia  Huanacu  there  are  two  doorways,  each  cat  out  of  a  single 
block  of  hard  volc;inic  stone,  'i'hat  shown  in  \\'oodcut  No.  1007 
measures  10  ft.  in  height  and  13  ft.  3  in.  across  the  top  ;  or  rather 
did  before  it  was  broken  in  two,  apparently  hy  an  earthquake  shock. 
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In  the  centre  of  it  is  a  mask  cwt  with  very  considerable  skill,  and  on 
eacli  side  a  number  of  panels  oostaining  incised  emblematical  figures, 
whose  purport  and  meaning  have  not  yet  been  explained.     The  other 
doonray  (Woodcut  No.  1008)  is  etect  and  entire,  bnt  perfectly  plain. 
Its    only    ornamental    are 
square  sinkings  cut  with 
the     admirable    precision 
and    clearness    character- 
istic of  the  style.' 

There   is  also  at  Tia 
Huanaca  a  gi-cat  mound, 
apparently  about  1000  ft. 
long  by  400  in  width,  but 
the  stone  revetment  that 
gave    it    form    has    been 
removed  in  modem  times, 
so  that  its  shape  is  nndis- 
tinguishable.     It  was  ap- 
parently surrounded  by  a 
range  of  monolithic  pillars 
or  obelisks,   like    a    Cey- 
lonese    dagoba,    and    had 
1003.   (iiicx,'iiyitTi*Hujii]u:u.  (Frum  It  i-u»tognph ;     a  wall  of  Cyclopean    ma- 
sonry outside  these.  Thei-o 
is  also  a  square  marked   out  by   similar  pillars,  each  of  a  single 
fltono,   18  to   20  ft.  in  height,  but  whether  originally  connected  or 
not  cannot  now  bo   ascertained.     The   wonder  of  the   place,   how- 
ever, is  a  monument  of  very  uncertain  destination,  called  the  "Seats 
of  the  Judges,"  consisling  of  great  slabs  of  stone— there  are  either 
three  or  four,  each  36  ft.  sq.  and  5  ft.  thick,  at  one  end  of  which 
the  seatM  are  carved.     Without  detailed  plans  and  drawings  it  is 
di£Bcult  to  form  any  reliable  opinion  regarding  these  remains,  but  it 
does  seem  that  the  people  who  executed  them  had  a  wonderful  power 
of  quarrying  and  moving  masses,  and  an  aspiration  after  eternity  very 
unlike  anything  else  found  in  this  continent,  and  the  details  of  their 
ornamentation  neither  resemble  those  of  Mexico  nor  the  succeeding 
style  of  the  Incas.' 

>  It  ie  onlj  fair  to  elate  Umt  Blr.  Mark-  i  tiiuBt  le  coiiwdered  as  more  or  Ies»  l>ypo- 
liam  (Journal  Hoy,  Geu.  Boe.,  vol.  ili.,  p.    thetical, 

307)  denies  tlio  Ajmara  origin  of  the  'J'ia  '  '  For  the  principal  part  of  this  infur- 
Iluanacu  nilnB,  and  oflcribcB  them  U>  the  mation  I  am  iudcbted  to  Mr.  William 
Incas,  and  conscquenlly  disputoa  Ihc  Bollaort  and  the  photographs  of  the 
diatinrtion  pointed  out  above.  The  truth  :  Messrs.  Uelaby,  of  Liverpool,  and  also  to 
seiniB  lo  be  that,  uiitQ  we  get  roote  photo-  a  paper  on  the  Aynwra  Indians,  by  Dr. 
graphs  or  detailed  drawings,  all  cou-  Do^idForbes,coranlunicatodUlthoEthno• 
^l^won3  regarding  Peruvian  architoctiirc  '  logiral  Sociity  of  London  in  Judo  1870. 
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In  hie  travels  in  Peru,  Sir.  Markham  describes  several  towers  as 
exisling  at  Sillustani  (Woodcut  No.  1009),  which  he  ascribes  to  the 
Kame  people.  These  are  certainly  sepulchral,  and  are  still  filled  with 
bones,  which  were  apparently  thrown  in  by  an  opening  at  the  top, 
and  rested  in  a  chamber  in  the  centre  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Markham  informs  us  that  there  are  several  other  monuments 
of  this  class  in  the  same  district,  about  which  it  would  be  extremely 
intoiesting  to  know  more.  As  there  Beems  little  doubt  that  they  are 
older  than  the  time  of  the  Incas  they  must  modify  to  a  considerable 
extent  any  opinion  we  may  fonn  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  their  art. 


though  at  the  same  time  they  add  another  to  the  unsolved  problems 
connected  with  American  architecture. 


Besides  the  strongly-marked  distinction  that  exists  between  the 
architecture  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  we  have  the  negative  evidence  of 
their  history  and  ti-aditions,  which  make  no  mention  of  any  intercourse 
between  the  T'eruvians  and  any  people  to  the  northward.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  of  much  weight,  as  there  are  no  accounts  at  ail  which  go 
farther  back  than  three  or  four  centuries  before  the  Spanish  conquest, 
and  our  knowledge  of  who  the  Aymaras  were  is  still  vague  in  the 
extreme. 

At  about  that  period  it  is  fabled  that  a  godlike  man,  Manco  Capac, 
appeared,  with  a  divine  consort,  on  an  island  in  the  Lake  of  Titicaca, 
journeying  from  whence  they  taught  the  rude  and  uncivilised  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  to  till  the  ground,  to  build  houses  and  towns. 
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and  to  live  togethei  id  communities;  and  made  foi*  tbem  such  laws 
and  rogulations  as  were  reqoieite  for  these  purposes. 

Like  the  Indian  Bacchus,  Manco  Capoc  was  aft«i  his  death 
reverenced  as  a  god,  and  his  descendants,  the  Inoaa,  were  considered 
as  of  divine  origin,  and  worshipped  as  children  of  the  Sun,  which  was 
the  great  object  of  Peruvian  adoration.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
conquest  the  twelfth  descendant  of  Manco  Capac  was  on  the  throne, 
but,  his  father  having  married  as  one  of  bis  wives  a  woman  of  the 
Indian  race,  the  prestige  of  the  purity  of  Inca  blood  was  tarnished, 
and  the  country  was  torn  by  civil  wars,  which  greatly  facilitated  the 
progress  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  conquests  under  the  unscrupulouK 
Piazaro. 


lOlo.       BuiuorilauHorHuicaCipiicliiCuKa.    (Krom  •  Sketch  bj  J.  B.  tCDtUao.) 

Both  from  its  style  and  the  traditions  attached  to  it,  the  oldest 
building  of  the  Incas  seems  to  be  that  called  the  house  of  Manco 
Capac,  on  an  island  in  the  Late  of  Titicaca.  The  part  shown  in  the 
woodcut  (No.  1010)  is  curvilinear  in  form,  standing  on  a  low  terrace, 
and  surmounted  by  upper  chambers,  hardly  deserving  the  name  of 
towers.  All  the  doorways  have  sloping  jambs,  and  the  masonry 
is  of  rude,  irregular  polygonal  blocks  of  no  great  size.  Inside  tho 
wall  are  a  number  of  small  square  chambers,  lighted  only  from 
the  doorway. 

A  more  advanced  specimen  of  building,  though  inferior  in  masonry, 
is  the  two-storeyed  edifice  called  the  House  of  the  Nuns,  or  of  the 
Virgins  of  tho  Sun,  in  the  same  place  (Woiidcut  No.  1011).  It  is 
nearly  square  in  plan,  though  with  low  projecting  wings  on  one  side. 
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and  IB  divided  into  twelve  bhibII  Bquare  rooms  on  the  ground-floor, 
and  as  many  similar  rooms  above  them.  Several  of  these  chambers  , 
were  surrounded  by  others,  and  those  that  had  no  doors  externally 
had  no  openings  like  windows  (except  one  with  two  slits  in  the  upper 
storey);  and  they  must  have  been  as  dark  as  dungeons,  unless  the 
upper  ones  were  lighted  from  the  roof,  which  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable. The  most  striking  architectural  features  they  possess  are  the 
doorways,  which  exactly  resemble  the  Etruscan,  both  in  shajie  and 
mode  of  decoration.  We  are  able  in  this  case  to  rely  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  representation,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
close  similarity. 


IDII.  HguHuliht  VirtlntnrtliFSun,    (From  a  SkfKli  bjr  J.  B.  pFtilkml.) 

Another  building  on  the  island  of  Ooata,  in  the  eacred  lake  of 
Titicaca,  is  raised  on  five  low  terraces,  and  surrounds  three  sides  of  a 
courtyard,  its  principal  decoration  being  a  range  of  doorwajs,  some 
of  them  false  ones,  constructed  with  upright  jambs,  hut  contracted  at 
the  top  by  projecting  courses  of  masonry,  like  inverted  stairs,  in  this 
inslance,  however,  only  imitative,  as  the  building  is  of  rubhle. 

The  masonry  of  the  principal  tomb  represented  in  the  Woodcut 
No.  1012  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  middle  stylo  of 
masonry ;  less  rude  than  that  of  the  house  of  Manco  Capac,  but  less 
perfect  than  that  of  many  subsequent  examples.  It  is  square  in  plan 
— a,  rare  form  for  a  tomb  in  any  part  of  the  world — and  flat  roofed. 
The  sepulchral  chamber  occupies  the  base,  and  is  covei-ed  by  a  floor, 
above  which  is  the  only  opening.  The  other  tomb  in  the  background 
is  likewise  square,  but  differs  from  the  first  in  being  of  better  masonry. 
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and  having  been  originally  covered,  apparently,  with  a  dome-shaped 
roof  cither  of  clay  or  Btucco.  Some  of  these  tombe  are  circular, 
though  tho  square  form  seema  more  common,  in  those  at  least  which 
have  been  noticed  by  Europeans, 


vnt.  PchitUd  Tomta.    (From  ■  Dmlng  b;  J.  B.  Pmtlind.) 

A  specimeu  of  the  perfected  masonry  of  the  Peruvians  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Woodcut  No.  1013.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  a 
Caravanserai,  or  TanJiog, 
erected  by  the  last  Incas 
on.  the  great  road  they 
made  from  their  oldest 
capita),  Cuzco,  to  Sinca. 
The  road  was  itself  per- 
haps the  most  extraordi- 
nary work  of  their  race, 
being  built  of  large  blocks 
of  bard  stone,  fitted  to- 

lOIS.    EltvulloD  of  Willi  or  TimtK*    (From  Hamboldi'i  •  AtlB         ,,  ..,      ,,  ,     , 

pi«ort»quf.')  gether  with  the  greatest 

nicety,  and  so  well  con- 
structed as  to  remain  entire  to  the  present  day  in  remote  parts 
whiTo  uninjured  by  the  hand  of  man. 

The  masonry  hero,  as  will  be  observed,  is  in  regular  conraeB,  and 
beautifully  executed,  the  joints  being  perfectly  fitted,  and  so  close  as 
hardly  to  be  visible,  except  that  the  stones  are  slightly  convex  on 
their  faces,  soraethiug  after  the  manner  of  our  rustications. 

Intermediate  between  the  two  extremes  just  mentioned  are  the 
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walla  of  Cuzco,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom,  forming  altogether 
the  most  remarkable  specimen  now  existing  of  the  masonry  of  the 
ancient  Penivians.  They  are  composed  of  immense  blocks  of  lime- 
stone, of  polygonal  form,  but  beautifully  fitted  together;  somo  of  the 


btones  are  8  and  10  ft.  in  length,  by  at  least  half  as  much  in  width 
and  depth,  and  weigh  from  fifteen  to  twenty  tons;  these  are  piled 
one  OTer  the  other  in  three  successive  terraces,  and,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  plan,  are  arranged  with  a  degree  of  skill  nowhere  else  to  be 


met  with  in  any  work  of  fortification  anterior  to  the  invention  of 
gunpowder.  To  use  a  modem  term,  it  is  a  fortification  ea  lenailU; 
the  re-entering  angles  are  generally  right  angles,  so  contrived  that 
every  part  is  seen,  and  as  perfectly  flanked  as  in  the  best  European 
fortificutious  of  the  present  day. 
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It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  this  perfection  should  have  been 
reached  by  a  rude  people  in  Southern  America  while  it  escaped  the 
Greeks  and  Eomans,  as  well  as  the  Mediaeval  engineers.  The  true 
method  of  its  attainment  was  never  discovered  in  Europe  until  it  was 
forced  on  the  attention  of  military  men  by  the  discovery  of  gunpowder. 
Hero  it  is  used  by  a  people  who  never  had,  so  far  as  we  know,  an 
external  war,  but  who,  nevertheless,  have  designed  the  most  perfectly 
planned  fortress  we  know. 

Between  these  various  specimens  are  many  more,  some  less  perfect 
than  the  walls  of  Cuzco,  showing  greater  irregularity  in  the  form, 
and  a  greater  admixture  of  large  and  small  stones,  than  are  there 
found ;  others,  in  which  all  the  blocks  are  nearly  of  the  same  size, 
and  the  angles  approach  nearly  to  a  right  angle.  Examples  occur  of 
every  intermediate  gradation  between  the  house  of  Manco  Capac 
(Woodcut  No.  1010)  and  the  Tambos  (Woodcut  No.  1013),  precisely 
corresponding  with  the  gradual  progress  of  art  in  Latium,  or  any 
European  country  where  the  Cyclopean  or  Pelasgio  style  of  building 
has  been  found.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  a  series  of  examples 
collected  by  Mr.  Pentland  from  the  Peruvian  remains  might  be 
engraved  for  a  description  of  Italy,  and  Dodwell's  illustrations  of 
those  of  Italy  would  serve  equally  to  illustrate  the  buildings  of  South 
America* 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  seems  by  no  means  improbable 
that  at  some  future  time  we  may  be  able  to  trace  a  connection  between 
the  styles  of  architecture  existing  in  Central  America  and  those  on 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Old  World ;  but,  for  the  present  at  least, 
that  of  Peru  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  isolated  styles  of  the 
world.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  no  style  offers 
more  tempting  baits  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  speculate  on  such  a 
subject.  The  sloping  jambs,  the  window  cornices,  the  polygonal 
masonry,  and  other  foinns,  so  closely  resemble  what  is  found  in  the 
old  Pelasgic  cities  of  Greece  and  Italy,  that  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that  there  may  be  some  relation  between  them.  Either,  it 
may  be  argued,  men  in  certain  circumstances  do  the  same  things  in 
the  same  manner,  as  instinctively  as  bees  or  beavers,  or  by  some 
means  or  other  the  arts  of  the  Old  World  have  been  transferred  to  the 
New.  In  the  present  instance,  at  all  events,  the  latter  view  can 
hardly  be  sustained.  The  distance  of  2000  years  in  time  that  elapsed 
between  the  erection  of  the  European  and  American  examples  is  too 
great  to  be  easily  bridged  over,  and  the  distance  in  space  is  a  still 
more  insuperable  objection.  Even,  however,  if  it  were  attempted  to 
explain  these  away,  the  introduction  of  the  Aymara  style  is  in  itself 
sufficient  to  settle  the  question.  If  that  style  preceded  that  of  the 
Incas,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  did,  it  cuts  across  any 
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such  speculations.  Its  jambs  are  perpendicular,  its  angles  rigidly 
rectangular,  its  surfaces  smooth,  and  it  is  altogether  as  unlike  the 
style  that  succeeded  it  as  can  well  be  conceived.  We  seem,  therefore, 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sloping  jambs  of  Inca  architecture 
are  only  a  natural  expedient  for  shortening  the  length  of  .the  lintel, 
and  their  polygonal  masonry  probably  arose  from  the  surfaces  of 
cleavage  or  fracture,  into  which  certain  kinds  of  stones  naturally 
split. 

Although,  therefore,  we  are  unable,  with  our  present  knowledge, 
to  trace  the  external  relation  of  the  Peruvians  to  the  other  races  of 
the  American  continent,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  her  archi- 
tectural remains  are  properly  investigated,  we  shall  understand  her 
history,  and  be  able  to  assign  to  her  civilisation  its  proper  rank,  as 
compared  with  that  of  other  nations.  Eventually,  also,  we  need  not 
despair  of  being  able  to  determine  whether  the  gentle  subjects  of  the 
Incas  belonged  to  the  Polynesian,  or  tQ  which  other  of.  the  great 
families  of  mankind. 

"When,  indeed,  we  look  back  on  the  progress  that  has  been  achieved 
in  the  last  few  years,  it  seems  difficult  to  assign  a  limit  to  the  extent 
to  which  architecture  may  be  employed  in  investigations  of  this  sort. 
It  was  not,  of  course,  even  possible  to  rise  to  the  conception  of  such  a 
scheme  for  tracing  the  affinities  of  mankind,  till  the  greater  part  of 
the  world  had  been  explored,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  knowledge 
attained  to  render  it  certain  that  no  such  exceptions  existed  as  would 
invalidate  the  general  concUisions  arrived  at.  Now,  however,  that 
this  has  been  done,  and  that  we  are  enabled  to  survey  and  to  group 
the  whole,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  great  stone  book  on 
which  men  of  all  countries  and  all  ages  have  engraved  their  thoughts, 
and  to  which  they  have  committed  their  highest  aspirations,  is,  of  all 
those  of  its  class  now  open  to  us,  the  most  attractive,  and  for  some 
purposes  the  most  instructive.  No  one  who  has  fuUowed  the  inquiry 
can  well  doubt  that  in  a  few  years  more,  architectural  ethnology  will 
take  its  proper  rank  as  one  of  the  most  important  adjuncts  to  all 
inquiries  into  the  affinities  and  development  of  the  various  families 
of  mankind. 
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AARHUUS. 


AMIENS. 


Aarhitts,  church  at,  ii,  105.  The  Frae 
Kirche,  105. 

Abacus,  when  and  when  not  required, 
i,  249  note. 

Abbeville,  i,  562. 

Abbeys,  Cistercian,  i,  14.  Cluny,  497. 
Abbaye  aux  Uonimes  and  Abbaye  aux 
Dames,  Caen,  513. 516.  518.  St.  Denis, 
524.  Corvoy,  ii,  13.  Their  bites  in 
England,  ii,  171.  Kilconncl,  228.  Jer- 
point,  239. 

Abd-el-Malek,  mosques  erected  or  re- 
stored by,  ii,  503.  507. 

Abd-el-Rc^man,  mosque  founded  by,  ii, 
523.  528. 

Abenccrrages,  hall  of  the,  ii,  535. 

Aberbrothock,  ii,  222. 

Aberdeen  Cathedral,  nave  and  spires, 
ii,  220.    Material  employed,  220. 

Abemt  thy,  Scotland,  architectural  ele- 
ment at,  ii,  202. 

Abo,  Sweden,  church  at,  ii,  101. 

Abou  Abdallah,  court  in  the  Alhambra 
built  by,  ii,  532. 

Abraham's  burial-place,  i,  281.  351. 

Absalom,  so-called  tomb  of,  i,  357. 

Abd  Gosh  (Kirjath-Jearim),  noteworthy 
church  at,  ii,  411. 

Abydos,  remains  of  temples  at,  i,  124. 
Historical  value  of  the  tablet  found 
there,  124.    Arch  in  the  temple,  204. 

Acropolis,  restored  view  of  the,  i,  231. 
Plan,  241.    Early  temple,  242. 

Adrian  I.,  Pope,  first  church -tower 
builder,  ii,  316. 

^giDa,  age  of  temple  at,  i,  242.  Dimen- 
sions, ibid.  fwte.    Bestored,  243. 

^rschot,  Belgium,  church  at,  i,  595. 

^othetio  element  in  art,  i,  4-10. 

Africa,  basilican  churches  in,  i,  404. 405. 

Aghadoe,  near  Killamey,  doorway  at,  ii, 
231. 

S.  Agnese,  basQican  church,  Bome,  its 
date,  i,  409.  Aisles,  410.  Section  and 
plan,  417. 

S.  Agostino,  basilican  church,  Bome,  i, 
410.    Its  style,  410. 

Agrigentum,  Doric  temples  at,  i,  244. 
Telamones  in  the  great  temple,  259. 
Plan,  261.  Peculiarities  of  form  and 
construction,  261.  Elevation  and  sec- 
tion, 263.     How  lighled,  263. 

Agrippa,  baths  said  to  have  been  built 
by,  i,  331. 


Ahmed,  Sultan,  mosque  founded  by,  ii, 
544. 

Aigues  Morte,  fortified  town  of,  i,  586. 

Aillas,  fa9ade  of  church  at,  i,  480. 

Ainay,  west  front  of  church  at,  i,  497. 

Aisles  in  basilican  churches,  Bome,  i, 
410.  Their  alleged  indispensability, 
485.  Example  of  five  aisles,  554. 
Seven  aisles,  596. 

Aix,  France,  baptistery  at,  i,  462.  Clois- 
ter, 465. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  circular  church  at,  its 
founder,  &c,  ii,  37.  Plan  and  arrange- 
ments, 38.  Choir,  80.  Charlemagne's 
palace,  45,    See  ii,  314. 

Aizaini,  temple  at,  i,  219. 

Albano,  tomb  of  Aruns  at,  i,  289. 

S.  Albans,  ii,  192. 

Alby  Cathedral,  peculiarities  of  its  con- 
struction, i,  471.  582.    See  ii,  151. 268. 

Alcala,  Paranimfo  at,  ii,  279  note, 

Alcantara,  Trajan's  bridge  at,  i,  839.  375. 

Alcazar,  Seville,  ii,  531. 

Alcoba9a,  church  at,  ii,  290. 

Alet,  apse  at,  i,  456.  Interior,  457.  See 
ii,  249. 

Alexander  Scverus,  Column  of  Victory 
erected  by,  i,  340. 

Alexandria,  Diocletian's  column  at,  i, 
340. 

Algeria,  architecture  of,  ii,  521. 

Al-Htidhr,  palace  and  edifices  at,  i,  378 — 
382.  386  note, 

Alhambra,  the,  ii,  526.  532.  Date, 
founders,  &c  532.  Plan,  533.  Mate- 
rials of  the  building,  Court  of  Lions, 
&c,  534. 

Alost,  belfry  of,  i,  601. 

Alssice,  i,  447.  Churches:  Bosheiro,  ii, 
31.  Ottmarsheim,  40.  Thann,  65.  Its 
glory  and  boast,  65.    See  Strasburg. 

Altenberg,  cloisters  at,  ii,  49. 

Altenburg,  near  Cologne,  merits  of  church 
of,  ii,  57. 

Altenfurt,  circular  chapel  at,  ii,  43. 

Alyattes,  tomb  or  tumulus  of,  i,  221, 222. 
284.  286. 

Amalfi,  cloisters  at,  ii,  387. 

Amati,  facade  of  Milan  Cathedral  finished 
by,  ii,  342. 

Anienophis  III,  tomb  of,  i,  128. 

America,  ancient,  architecture  of,  ii, 
563. 

Amiens    Cathedral,    i,  455.    533.      Its 
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plan,  537.  Proportional  defects,  542. 
Flying  buttresses,  575.  Stalls,  582. 
Compared  with  Cologne,  ii,  59,  60. 
With  English  examplea,  163.  165.  167. 

Amphitheatre :  Etruscan,  at  Satri,  i,  283. 
324.  Flavian,  or  Colosseum,  Rome, 
326—328.  Capua,  329.  Nimes,  Ve- 
rona, Pola,  329.  Otrlcoli,  the  'Cas- 
trense,'  Aries,  330. 

Amrith,  peculiar  monument  and  tomb  at, 
i,  229. 

Amrou,  mosque  of,  ii,  406.  Dato  and 
original  dimensions,  507.  Ground-plan 
and  arches,  508,  509.     Minaret,  513. 

Amsterdam,  churches  at,  i,  608. 

Ancona,  Trajnn*8  arch  at,  i,  335. 

Aneyra,  church  of  St.  Clement  at,  ii,  454. 

Andemach,  church  at,  ii,  2D.  The 
Weigh-tower,  85. 

S.  Andrew's,  Scotland,  cathedral  of, 
ii,  220. 

S.  Angeli,  Perugia,  circular  church  of, 
i,  432,  433. 

S.  Angelo,  castle  of,  Rome,  i,  314.  Bap- 
tistery of  Mont  St.  Angelo,  ii,  395. 

Angers,  cathedral  of,  i,  483.  Church  of 
St.  Trinitc,  484.  St.  Sergius,  486. 
Arches  recently  discovered,  castle,  &c, 
490. 

Angilbertns,  silver  altar  of,  ii,  306. 

Angouleme,  domical  cathedral  of,  i,  469. 
Plan  and  section,  470.    Facade,  480. 

Ani,  capital  of  Armenia,  tathedrul  of, 
ii,  470.  Side  elevation,  471.  Tombs, 
472.    Column,  474. 

Anjou,  architectural  province  of,  its 
boundaries,  &c,  i,  443.  446.  Age  of 
its  greatest  splendour,  483.  Examples 
of  its  church  architecture,  483 — 489. 
Conventual  buildings,  castles,  &c,  489, 
490. 

Annonna,  Algeria,  basil  ican  church  at, 
i,  404. 

Antelami's  baptistery,  Parma,  ii,  350. 

Anthemius  of  Thralles,  great  architec- 
turul  work  of,  ii,  443. 

Antinoe,  Hadrian's  arch  at,  i,  336. 

Antioch,  Constantino's  church  at,  ii,  435. 

Antoninus  and  Faustina,  temple  of,  i, 
301.  307. 

Antrim,  tower-doorway  in,  ii,2337»o^«,235. 

Antwerp  Cathedral,  i,  540.  589.  Projx)r- 
tional  defects.  595.  Plan  and  Spire, 
696.  Cliurch  of  St.  Jacques,  598. 
Boucherie,  605.    Exchange,  605. 

Apocalyptic  churches,  the  seven,  ii,  229. 

SS.  ApolUnare  Nuovo  and  Apollinare  in 
Clus^e,  Ravenna,  basilicas  of,  i,  422 — 
424. 

Apollo,  temples  of:  Branchidie,  i,  247, 
248.    Bassffi,  260.  264. 

Apollo  DidymsBus,  Ionic  temple  to,  i, 
216.    Dimensions,  248. 

Apollo  Epicurius.  Doric  temple  of,  i,  243. 

Apostles,  churches  dedicated  to  the :  Co- 
logne, i,  592.  Salonica,  ii,  24.  Con- 
stantinople, 457.  538. 


Appian  Way,  i,  373. 

Apse,  early  example  of,  1, 306.  Its  use  in 
Roman  basilictis,  318.  321.  402.  In 
early  Christian  churches,  404.  Ra- 
venna 423.  Treble  apse.  424.  Torcello, 
427.  Singular  example  at  St  Quinide, 
456.  Alet,  457.  Tri-apsal  church, 
Planes,  462.  Cruas,  463.  Romanesque 
form,  475.  The  apse  proper  as  distin- 
guished from  the  chevet,  475.  Quer- 
queville,  512.  St  Stephen's,  Caon; 
Bayeux,  520.  Gernrode,  ii,  12. 
Treves,  15.  Mayence,  21.  Cologne, 
24—26.  Bonn,  26.  Soandinaviun 
example,  101.  St  Bartolomeo,  Toledo, 
280.  Pavia,  305.  Verona,  310.  San 
Pellino.  377.  Lydda,  412.  KalbLou- 
zeh,  425,  426.  Salonica,  457.  Misita. 
461.  Use  made  of  tlie  apse,  ii,  172. 
See  Chevet. 

Apulia,  churches  in,  ii,  368,  877,  390. 

Aqueduct :  Etrusca'.i,  at  Tueculum,  i,  291. 
Roman,  at  Nfmes,  Segovia  and  Tarra- 
gona, 373,  374. 

Aquileja,  basilicnn  chureh  at,  ii,  11  note. 

Aquitania,  architt:ctural  boundaries  of,  i, 
443.  445.  Style  peculiar  to  the  pro- 
vince, 466.  Examples  of  same,  467 — 
482.  Cnevet  churches,  473--479.  Fa- 
cades, 480. 

Arabs,  architectural  habits  of  the,  ii,  499. 
Considerations  in  regard  to  their  im- 
migration into  other  lands,  498 — 500. 

Arbroath,  ii,  222. 

Arc  de  I'Eloile,  Paris,  i,  30. 

Arcades  of  the  Romans,  i,  303.  At  Spa- 
latro,  304.  German  examph*,  ii.  45. 
Holyrood,  219.  St  Giovanni  in 
Laterano,  389.     Saracenic,  510. 

Arch,  objection  of  tlie  Hindus  to  the,  i, 
22.  207.  To  what  extent  known  to  the 
Egyptians,  204—208.  Examples  at 
Nimroud  and  Khorsabad,  205.  Oldest 
in  Europe,  206.  Delos,  237.  Etruscan 
examples,  290,  291.  Advanced  of  the 
Romans,  296.  Screen  at  Anger:),  490. 
Horseshoe  arch  at  Gullingcn,  ii,  29. 
Oxford,  149.  Jedburgh,  201.  Kelso, 
205.  Holyrood,  219.  Clonmacnoisc, 
234.  Thessaloiiica,  421.  Mosque  of 
Amrou,  509.  Ctesiphon,  386.  See 
Pointed  Arches.    Triumphal  Arches. 

ArcluBology  an  esseniial  aojunct  in  Eth- 
nological studies,  i,  53. 83. 84.  Instance 
of  its  value,  232. 

Architecture :  points  of  view  from  which 
it  may  be  studied ;  value  of  the  historic 
method,  i,  3.  Principles  distinguishing 
it  from  painting  and  sculpture,  4. 
Their  office  in  connection  with  it,  5. 
Earlier  and  later  systems:  result  of 
the  latter,  11, 12.  Detinition  of  the  art 
and  elucidations  of  same,  12,  13.  Re- 
spective provinces  of  engineer  and  ar- 
chitect, 15,  16.  Technical  principles: 
Mass,  16.  Stability,  17.  Durabdity, 
18.    Materials,  19.    Construction,  22. 
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Form,  25.  Proportion,  26.  Carved 
ornament,  31.  Decorative  colour,  35. 
Sculpture  and  painting,  .S7.  Uni- 
formity, 39.  Imitation  of  Nature,  41. 
Association,  43.  New  style,  44.  Pro- 
spects, 47.  Essential  fact  in  connection 
with  architectural  history,  55.  Chief 
divisions  therein,  85.  Various  styles  : 
see  Assyrians.  Byzantine.  Chri^tlian. 
Egypt.  England.  Etruscan.  France. 
Germany.  Gothic.  Greiks.  Mexico. 
Moors.  Pagi\n.  Romanesque.  Romans. 
Scandinavia.    S.iracens.     Sas^anian. 

Arculf,  the  Monk,  on  the  mosque  el-Ak- 
sab,  ii,  504. 

Ardmore,  bfls  relief  at,  ii,  230.  Round 
tower,  236. 

Arezzo,  church  of  Sta  Maria  at,  ii,  374. 

d*Argent,  Mark,  church  erected  by,  i,  524. 
65y ;  ii,  62. 

Aristoteles  of  Bologna,  Russian  church 
ascribed  to,  ii,  489. 

Aries,  amphitheiitre  at,  i,  330.  Church 
of  l<t  Trophime,  451, 455.  Tower,  462. 
Cloisters,  464.    See  ii,  185.  404. 

Armenia,  ii,  412.  Examples  of  its  archi- 
tecture, 463 — 477.    See  Ani. 

Arnolfo  di  Lapo,  cathedral  built  by,  ii, 
331—334.    iSccLapo. 

Arpino,  Etruscan  gateway  at,  i,  290. 

Arranmore,  Galway,  ii,  229. 

Arsinoe,  pillar  of  Victory  at,  i,  340. 

Artemisia,  tomb  erected  by,  i,  272. 

Aruns,  tomb  at  Albano  of,  i,  239.  248. 

Aryans,  first  users  of  iron,  i,  56.  Their 
origin,  migrations,  &c,  74,  75.  Puiity 
and  exaltainess  of  their  religion,  76, 
77.  Form  of  government,  prevalence 
of  caste,  &c,  77,  78.  Morals  and  Li- 
terature :  result  of  the  perfect  structure 
of  their  language,  79,  80.  Why  the 
Fine  Arts  do  not  flourihh  among  them, 
81.  Their  proficiency  in  the  useful 
urts,  82.  Their  true  mission,  82.  In 
Spain,  ii,  244.  In  Russia,  481.  See  i, 
65.  71.  73,  74.  232.  ii,  121. 

Asia  Minor,  advantageous  position  of, 
epoch  of  its  history,  &o,  i,  220.  Oldest 
remains,  221.  Tumuli  and  rock-cut 
monuments,  221 — 22S.  Lycia  and  its 
tombs,  2*24 — 230.  Exihtence  of  an 
Ionic  order,  245.  Corinthian  example, 
247.  Theatres,  271.  Turkish  conquest, 
ii,  500. 

Asoka,  Buddhist  king,  result  of  his  alli- 
anco  with  Megas,  i,  276  note.  See  ii, 
566. 

Assisi,  church  at,  ii,  324,  325,  326. 

Assos,  gateway  at,  i,  238. 

Assyria,  result  of  recent  discoveries  in, 
i,  245. 

Assyrians,  borrowings  of  the  Greeks  from 
the,  i,  33.  35.  147.  Examples  of  their 
architecture  how  preserved,  68.  Form 
of  their  pyramids,  100.  Occasion  of 
their  rise,  145.  M.  Botta's  explora- 
tion, 147.    Chronological  epochs*,  148. 


Clialdcan  period,  1£0— 159.  Palatial 
architecture :  sources  of  information, 
160.  Babylonian  and  Ninevito  pa- 
laces, 161.  Buildings  at  Khorsabad, 
166 — 174.  Peculiarity  of  oon&truction 
common  to  their  palaces,  167.  Interior 
of  a  Yezidi  house,  176.  Houses  of  the 
humbler  classes,  177.  Sculptured  re- 
presentations of  buildings,  182 — 1S4. 
Temples'  and  tombs,  185.  Value  of 
their  wall-^cuIptures,  187.  Rank  to  be 
assigned  to  their  architecture,  187. 
Purposes  for  which  only  they  used 
btone,  188.  Users  of  the  pointed  arch, 
448.  See  Chaldean.  Khorsabad.  Ko- 
yunjik. 

Asti,  baptistery  at:  Plan  ii,  300.  De- 
scription, 301.  Church  and  Porch,  324. 
View  of  the  Porch,  325.    Towers,  363. 

Asturias,  churches  in  the,  ii,  246. 

Athens,  influence  on  art  of  the  admix- 
ture of  races  at,  i,  233.  Temples,  242, 
243.  313.  The  Propylaea,  244.  Co- 
rinthian examples,  247.  Hadrian's  arch, 

336.  Byzantine  churches:  Panagia 
Lyoodemo,  ii,  458,  459.  Cathedral, 
459,  460. 

Athos,  Mount,  convents  at,  ii,  458. 
Atreus,  treasury  or  tomb  of,  i,  234.    Base 

of  pillar,  235. 
Atrium,  the,  in  basilican  churches,  i, 

408.    Novaia,  ii,  301.    Pan  Ambrogio, 

Milan,  £07. 
Augsburg  Cathedral,  ii,  75. 
Augustan  age,  sole  remains  of  the,  i, 

305. 
S.  Augustine,  Canterbury,  oi  iginal  church 

of,  ii,  126. 
Augustus,  arches  erected  by,  i,  335.    His 

tomb,  343. 
Autun,  double-arched  Roman  gates  at,  i, 

337.  Aisle  and  nave  of  cathedral,  501. 
Its  spire,  552. 

Auvergne,  architectural  province  of,  i, 
448.  446.  Its  peculiar  features,  phy- 
sical and  architectural,  491.  Central 
towers  and  vaults,  491.  Chevets,  493, 
494.    Fortified  church,  495. 

Auxerre  Cathedral,  chevet  and  lady- 
chapel  of,  i,  548,  549. 

Avallon,  i,  497. 

Avebury,  ii,  121. 

Avignon,  cathedral  at,  i,  453.  Porch, 
453.  St  Paul  aux  Trois  Chateaux, 
457,  458.    Palace  of  the  popes,  587. 

Avila,  church  of  San  Vicente,  ii,  255. 
Western  porch,  256. 

Axum,  obelisks  at,  i,  142. 

Azhar,  mosque  of,  ii,  406.  Date  and 
character,  512.    Minarets,  513. 

Aztecs  and  Toltecs,  early  inhiibitants  of 
Mexico,  ii,  563—565.  Inference  from 
their  architectural  remains,  .569.  See 
Mexico. 

Baalbec,  magnitude  of  the  stones  used  at, 
i,  19. 314.    Frieze  there,  301.   Remains 
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of  the  great  temple,  314.  PlflTi,  clova- 
tion,  &c,  of  the  smaller  temple,  314. 

Babouda,  Syria,  cha|)el  at,  ii,  426. 

Babylon,  palaces  of,  mnterials  of  their 
construction,  &c,  i,  IGl.  188. 

Bacharach,  St  Werner's  chapel  at,  ii,  78. 

Bagdad,  ii,  510.  528.  Muterials  of  its 
buildiugA,  548.  Absence  of  remains  : 
its  ancient  splendour,  548.  Tomb  of 
Zoboide',  549. 

Bahiam  G  aur,  fourteenth  Sassanlan  King, 
i,  381. 

S.  Balbinn,  basilican  church,  Borne,  its 
date,  i,  409. 

Baldwin  of  Constantinople,  building 
founded  by,  i,  601. 

Ballyromney  Court,  Cork,  Irish  mansion, 
ii,  240,  241. 

Bamberg,  Church  of  St  Jacob  at,  ii,  31. 
Cathedral,  75. 

Baptisteries,  i,  407,  of  Constantine  and 
his  daughter,  431.  Nocera  dei  Pagani, 
434.  St  John,  Ravenna,  434.  Florence, 
437.  Aix :  Biez,  462.  Bonn,  Ratisbon, 
and  Cobem,  ii,  41 — 43.  Meissen,  81. 
Asti,  300.  Novara,  3')2.,  Parma, 
350.    Mont  St  Angelo,  396. 

Boquoza,  Syria,  Byzantine  church  at,  ii, 
422. 

Barbarossa's  palace,  Gelnhausen,  ii,  46. 

Barbary,  ii,  500.  Examples  of  its  archi- 
tecture, 520. 

Barcelona,  church  of  San  Pablo,  ii,  246, 
247.  Plan  and  detail,  248.  Cathedral, 
plan  and  dimensions,  267.  Churches 
of  8S.  Maria  del  Mar  and  del  Pi,  268. 

Bari,ii,368,  Cathedral,  376.  Plan,  376. 
East  end,  377.  Defects  in  the  towers, 
387.  Dome,  395.  Church  of  San 
Nicolo,  379,  view  of,  380. 

Barkook,  Sultan,  mosque  and  tomb  of,  ii, 
513.  518. 

Barletta,  ii,  379. 

Barry,  Edward,  restored  cross  by,  ii.  194 
note. 

S.  Bartolomeo  in  Isola,  basilican  church, 
Rome,  its  date,  i,  410. 

Basilicas,  importance  attached  by  the 
Romans  to,  i,  316.  Trajan's,  its  plan, 
dimensions,  arrangement,  &c,  316 — 318. 
Diflference  between  it  and  that  of 
Maxentius,  318.  Plan,  particulars,  &e, 
of  the  latter,  819, 320.  Construction  of 
the  roofs,  320.  Provincial  Basili- 
cas: Treves,  Pompeii,  Otricoli,  321, 
822.  Origin  and  peculiar  applicability 
for  Christian  uses  of  these  buildings, 
323.  Christian  basilicas  in  the  Ro- 
manesque style:  Preliminary  observa- 
tions, 400—404.  African  examples, 
404,  405.  Modifications  introduced  by 
Christian  usages,  407.  Choirs  and 
crypts :  the  atiium  and  the  narthex, 
407 — 409.  Chronological  list  of  basi- 
licas in  Rome,  409,  410.  Peculiarities 
of  the  more  important  ones,  410 — 421. 
Mosaic   pavements,    421.     Ravenna, 
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Parenzo,  Torcello,  422—428.  Causes 
of  Byzantine,  Ijombanlio,  and  Gothio 
varieties,  427.  Distinction  between  tlie 
basilica  and  the  church,  429,  430. 
German  examples,  ii,  5  et  sej.  Use 
made  of  the  apse,  172.  Absence  of 
basilicas  in  Irland,  229.  Examples 
in  Bethlehem,  Jerusalem,  Thcssalonica, 
Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  418 — 428. 

Basle  Cathedral,  doorway  of,  ii,  35.  Its 
one  defect,  36. 

Bassffl,  Ionic  column  at,  i,  255. 

B;isse  (Euvre,  Beauvais,  plan  and  section, 
i,  507.  Exterior  and  interior,  508. 
i*robable  date,  509.    8es  ii,  127. 

Batalha,  church  of,  ii,  288.  Its  circular 
tomb-liouse,  289. 

Baths  of  the  Romans,  i,  331—334.  Of 
the  Moors  in  Spain,  ii,  535. 

lihttlements,  Jerpoint  abbey,  ii,  239. 

Bavarian  church  architecture,  ii,  75,  76. 

Bayazid,  mosque  of,  ii,  539. 

Bnyeux  Cathelral,  i,  520.     Nave  and 

-  spandrils,  520.     Spires,  579. 

Bays  in  French  cathedrals :  Angouleme, 
i,  470.  Fontevruult,  486.  Cavn,  MS. 
Their  object  and  arrangement,  569. 
Exeter  aud  Westminster,  ii,  154. 
Kirkwall,  206.  Spain :  Leon  and 
Burgos,  266.  Italy;  Verona,  326. 
Lucca,  327. 

Bazas  Cathedral :  plan,  i,  551.  Descrip- 
tion, 553. 

Bcaune,  Roman  column  at  Cusd,  near,  i, 
341. 

Beauty  in  Art,  i,  5. 

Beauvais  Cathedral,  choir  of,  i,  18.  The 
Basse  (Euvre,  507.  Wooden-roofed 
churchei<,  509.  Date  of  the  cathedral, 
544.  Casualties  due  to  coustiuctivo 
faults,  lesfon  taught  by  its  extrava- 
gances, 545,  546. 

Becket,  Thomas  a,  his  asylum,  i,  557. 
Bccket's  Norwegian  counterpart  crown, 
Canterbury,  ii,  103  hoti.  128. 

Bedochwinta,  Armenia,  church  at,  ii.  469, 
proof  of  its  comparative  modernncss, 
469. 

Beejapore,  ii,  446. 

Beisan,  khans  at.  ii,  507. 

Belem,  date  of  chapel  at,  li,  216,  Gothic 
remains,  2S8.  Church  of  the  Convent, 
290.    Fa9adcs  291. 

Belfries  and  canq.anlles :  Belgium,  their 
oecAsion  and  us^es,  i,  600.  Examples, 
601.  Swedish  example,  ii,  101.  Italian 
campaniles:  Yeroaa,  352.  Mantua, 
353.  Florence,  354.  Bell-towers  of 
Moscow,  494. 

Belgium,  immigration  of  Germans  into, 
and  its  results,  i,  588.  Its  cathedrals, 
589.  Pre-eminence  of  its  town-halls 
and  burgher-residences,  590.  Ex- 
amples of  its  churches,  590—599. 
Cause  of  their  preservation,  599.  Bel- 
fries, 600.  Municipal  halls,  601—606. 
Private  dwelling-houses,  606. 
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Bells,  when  first  usbd,  ii,  315.    Bussiftn 

bells,  494. 
Belus,  base  of  the  temple  of,  i,  156. 
Benedictine  monastic  system,  plan  illus- 
trative of  the,  ii,  5. 
Benevt-ntum,  Traian's  arch  at,  i,  835. 
Beni  Hassan,  tombs  of;  i,  110.  242.  284. 

351.    Pillars,  147.    Arches,  204. 
Bergamo,  church  of  8an  Tomaso  near, 

ii,    314.    Sta   Maria  Maggiore,   855. 

North  porch  of  same,  356. 
Berne  Cathedral,  ii.  65. 
BerosuB,  state  of  the  text  of,  i,  144. 
Be8an9on,  Porta  Nigra  at,  i.  837.    Ca- 

thcdr..l,  504.  551. 
Bethlehem,  churches  at,  ii,  416.    Church 

of  the  Nativity,  418. 
Biochieri,  Cardinal,  church  erected  by, 

ii,  324. 
Billings,  Mr  R.  W.,  character  of   his 

Architectural  Work  on  Scotland,  ii, 

203  note. 
Birs  Nimroud,  the,  i,  146.    Buildings  of 

which  it  was  the  type,  150.  152.     Dia- 
grams and  description,  153.    Dedica- 
tion, 154. 
Biltonto,  west  front  of  cathedral  at,  ii, 

378. 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  i,  48. 
Black  Prince,  topib  of  the,  ii,  192. 
Blouet  M.,  restored  plan  of  Soman  baths 

by,  j,  332. 
Bocliervillc,  Norman  church  at,  i,  513. 
Bodleian  Library,  ii,  123. 
Bofily,    Guillermo,    cathedral   designed 

by,  ii,  268. 
Bohemia,  ii,  2. 

Bohemund's  tomb  at  Canosa,  ii,  396. 
Bois  Ic  Due,  church  at,  i,  608,  609  note. 
Boi8serd(^*s  *  Nieder  Rhein,*  ii,  4  note,  50. 

On  CJogne  cathedral,  62. 
Bologna,  i,  554.    Circular  church  of  Si\n 

Stefano,  ii,  312.      Asinolli  and  Gari- 

sendi  towers,  317.  352.    Catliedral  or 

church  of  San  Petronio,  328.  3r»0.  337. 

Plan,  33S.    Eu'Tmnus  size  originally 

determined  on,  336. 
Bonn,  church  at,  ii,  26,    East  end.  26. 

Baptistery,  41,  42. 
Bonneuil,  Etienne,  Swedish  cathedral  by, 

ii,  100. 
Bordeaux  cathedral,  1,  473.    Its  chevet 

and  spires,  551. 
B  )ris.  Czar  of  Russia,  tower  erected  by, 

if,  494.    His  tower  in  the  Kremlin,  494. 
Bornholra.  circular  churches  in,  ii,  113 

note,    Oster  l.Ars,  113. 
Borsippa,  temple  of  the  Seven  Spheres 

at,  i,  154.    Inscriptions,  155. 
Bosrah,  see  Bozrah. 

Boston,  Linculnshire,  church  of,  ii,  184. 
Bothwell  Church,  near  Glasgow,  ii,  218. 
Botta,  M,  his  explorations  at  Khorsabad, 

i,  147. 
B  jurges,  church  of  Neuvy  St  Sepulchre 

at,  i,  477.    Cathedral :  plan  and  di- 

mensionp,    552.     Proportions  of  the 


aisles,  554.  Western  facade,  554. 
Proportion  of  solids  to  ai'ea,  581.  Fault 
avoided,  ii,  59.  Ref«retices  by  way  of 
comparitjoo,  260.  262.  339.  House  of 
Jacqui  s  CoBUr,  i,  585. 

Boutcher,  Mr,  unpublished  drawings  by, 
ii,  463  note, 

Bozrah,  ii,  409.  Plan  of  cathedral,  435. 
436. 

Braga,  Portugal,  church  at.  Ii,  292. 

Brandenburg,  Marien  Kirche  at,  ii, 
95. 

Bnchin,  Scotland,  architectural  pecu- 
liurity  at,  ii.  202.  236. 

Bre»cia,  Dunmo  Vecchio  at :  PLin,  ii,  313. 
Elevation  and  Section,  313.  Sta  Julia, 
314.  St  Francesco,  346.  Ornamental 
brickwork,  360,  361. 

Brick  architecture :  Belgium,  i,  606.  Re- 
murks,  ii,  89—91.  Examples  from 
North  Germany,  91—98.  Italian  ex- 
amples, 357—362.  Oriental  cities, 
377. 

Bridges  over  the  Thames,  progress  in, 
i,  48.    Roman  bridges,  373. 

Brigwlthe,  English  architect,  church  at 
Vercelli  by.  ii,  324. 

Brindisi,  churches  of,  ii,  379.  384. 

Bristol  chapter-house,  ii,  173.  Norman 
gateway  at,  186,  187.  Corporation 
buildings,  196. 

Brittany,  architectural  boundary  of,  i, 
443.  4^6. 

BrolettoB,  or  Italian  town-halls,  ii,  358. 
Como,  359.    Brescia,  360. 

Bronze  doors:  Milan,  ii,  307.  Trani, 
383.  Troja,  883.  Canosa,  396.  No- 
vogorod,  485. 

Brou  en  Bresse,  sepulchral  church  of,  i, 
561.  ii,  275. 

Bruck  am  Mur,  Golhic  house  at,  ii.  88. 

Bruges,  i,  589.  Chapel  of  St  Sang,  533. 
Its  spire,  594.  Belfry,  600.  Town- 
hall,  603.    Burgesses'  hxlge,  605. 

Brunelleschi,  designs  by,  ii,  332. 336.  aS8. 

Brunswick  town-hall  and  fountain,  ii, 
96.     Viuw,  98. 

Brusisels,  Notre  Dame  de  la  Oh<ipelle  at, 
i,  595.  St  Gudule,  ibid.  The  belfry 
and  its  fate,  601.  Town-hall^  603. 
View  of  same,  604. 

Bnddha,  Buddhism.  Source  of  the  effect 
produced  by  the  Topes,  i,  16.  Buddhist 
nrchitecture  whence  derived,  150. 
Buddhism  the  religion  of  a  Turanian 
people,  159.  Scandinavian  Buddhism 
ii,  478. 

Building,  primaryapplicaiion  and  gradual 
development  of  the  art  of,  i,  4. 

Bunsen,  Chevalier,  value  of  his  work  on 
Roman  bafrilicis,  i,  409  note. 

Burgos,  ii,  216.  245.  250.  289.  Plan  of 
the  cathedral,  263.  View,  264.  De- 
scription, 265.  Nave,  266.  Monastery 
of  the  Huelgas,  280.  283.  284. 

Burguud,  Norway,  wooden  church  at,  ii, 
116. 
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Bargondy,  architectmul  province  of,  i, 
443.  446.  Ethnograpliic  considcra- 
tioDB,  496.  Sent  of  monastic  cbtabliah- 
ments,  496.  507.  ExDmplea  of  tho 
architecture  of  the  province,  497 — 505. 
Oulminatino:  epoch,  507.    See  ii,  405. 

Buflsorah,  ii,  548. 

Buttresses,  earliest  proper  use  of,  i,  348. 
Internal  buttresses,  471.  External: 
Chartrcs,  541.  Bheims,  541.  Tlieory, 
573.  Explanatory  diagram  and  further 
examples,  574,  575.  Combination  of 
buttresses  and  pinnacles,  575. 

Byzantine  architects,  i,  348.  427.  430. 
Principle  avoided  by  them,  ii,  295. 

Byzantine  style,  region  dominated  by 
the,  i,  396. 399.  Bytaniine-Bomanesque 
style,  ii,  368.  Examples :  Rectangular, 
370.  Circular,  384.  Towers,  385. 
Civil  architecture,  387.  Italian  Byzan- 
tine, 387.  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  390  - 
895.  Southern  Italy,  395,  396.  True 
application  of  the  term  Byzantine,  415. 
Definitions  and  divisions,  416,  417. 
Basilicas,  418—428.  Stone -roofed 
churches,  428 — 430.  Circular  or  do- 
mical buildings,  432 — 450.  Domedtio 
examples,  450.  Ned  Byzantine.  452 — 
462.  Armenian,  463-477.  Bock-eut 
churches,  478 — 48  ».  Medixval  Bus- 
eian,  481 — 496.  See  (under  Constanti- 
nriple)  Sta  Sophia.  See  also  ii,  294, 
295.  328.  362. 

Csseilia  Metella,  tomb  of,  i,  342.  429. 

Caen,  churches  of:  Abbaye  aux  Hommes, 
or  St  Stephen's;  occasion  of  its  erec- 
tion, i,  513.  Original  and  altered  plan, 
sections,  vaultings,  &c,  513 — 518.  Its 
apse  superseded  by  a  chevet,  520. 
Spires,  578.  Abbaye  aux  Dames,  513. 
Advance  in  its  construction  upon  that 
of  St  Stephen's,  518.  Church  of  St 
Nicolas,  513.  519.  Its  apee,  519.  St 
Pierre,  spire  and  fa9ade,  577.  579. 

CsBsars,  Palace  of  the,  i,  363.  Its  pro- 
bable character  as  an  architectural 
work,  364. 

Cairo,  baths  at,  i,  331.  Mosques  of  Am- 
rou,  ii,  406.  507,  508.  512.  Of  Aziiar, 
406.  513.  Of  Barkook,  513.  Of 
Hassan,  514—516.  Of  Kaloun,  513. 
Of  Kaitbey,  516,  517.  £1  Moyed,  516. 
Of  Touloun,  509--512.  513. 

Calatayud,  Dominican  church  at,  ii,  280. 

Cambodian  style,  ii,  497. 

Cambridge,  King's  College  chapel,  i,  472 ; 
ii,  122.  148.  150.  View,  18o.  Propor- 
tions, 179.  Round  church,  181.  St 
John's  College,  177  note.  Colleges, 
197. 

Campaniles,  see  Belfries. 

Campione,  Marco  da^  Italian  architect,  ii, 
339. 

Campus  ^lartius,  tomb  of  Augustus  in 
the,  i,  343. 

Oanosa,  tomb  of  Bohemund  at,  ii,  396. 


Canterbury,  French  asylum  for  the  arch- 
bishops of,  i,  557.  Becket's  Crown,  ii, 
103  note.  12H.  Churches  of  St  Augus- 
tine and  Cuthl)ert,  1 27.  St  Anselm's 
chapel,  159,  160.  Cathedral,  i,  533. 
Plan,  ii,  13 1 .  Most  foreign  of  our  Eng- 
lish examples,  1 37.  Intnxluction  of  the ' 
pointed  arch,  152.  Chapter-house  and 
Angel  Tower,  167.  169.  172.  Anoma- 
lies in  style,  170.  Site,  171.  Infirmary 
chapel,  177.  Decorative  arch  on  stair- 
case, 185, 186.  Prior  de  Estria's  scieen, 
189.  Tomb  of  the  Bl  .ck  Prince,  192. 
Area,  measurements,  &c,  200. 

Capitols  and  columns :  Isds-headed  or 
Typhonian,i,35. 123.  141.  Examples: 
Beni  H(u«san,  110,  111.  Thebes,  117. 
Medinet-Habou,  121.  Dendera,  136. 
Peraepolis,  197.  Susa,  200.  MycensBy' 
235.  Karnac,  242  note.  Ancient  Co- 
rinthian, 247.  Doric,  248.  Rationale 
of  pillnr-construction  in  Egypt  and 
Greece,  251 .  Ionic  and  Corin  thian  ex- 
amples, 254—258.  Roman  example?, 
298—300.  302. 420.  Romanesque,  424. 
Provencal,  457.  464,  465.  Gothic: 
theory  and  diagram,  564.  Capitals 
from  Rheims,  580.  Gelnhausen,  ii,  46. 
Canterbury,  ii,  186.  Lincoln,  188. 
Dome  of  tlic  Rock,  433.  435.  Ani  and 
Gelathi,  474.  See  Obelisks,  Pilkrs. 
Pillars  of  Victory. 

Capua,  amphitheatre  at,  i,  329. 

Caraoalla,  restored  plan  of  the  baths  of, 
i,  332.  Arrangement,  dimensions,  &c, 
333. 

Caravanserais:  Persia, ii, 559.    Peru, 586. 

Carcassone,  church  of  St  Nazaire  at,  com^ 
pared  with  Diana's  temple  at  Ximes, 
451—453.    Town  waUs,  586. 

Carlisle,  eastern  window  at,  ii,  139,  161. 

Carlovingian  period,  paucity  of  examples 
of  the,  ii,  298. . 

Carpentras,  arched  gate  at,  i,  337. 

Carthage  and  tho  Carthaginians,  it,  244« 
397. 

Carved  ornament,  principle  and  object 
of,  i,  31. 

Caryatides  at  Medinet-Habou,  i,  12],  122. 
As  made  use  of  in  Greek  architecture. 
258. 

Caserta  Vecchia,  cathedral  church  of,  ii, 
368.  Its  architectural  charaett-ristics, 
377.    Tower,  387.    Dome,  395. 

Cashel,  Cormac's  chapel  at,  ii,  203.  Di- 
mensions, 229.  View,  230.  Roof,  232. 
Etceteras,  236,  237.  Monastery  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  227.  Cathedral,  227. 
Seven  churches,  229. 

Cassiodorus,  elucidation  of  a  passage  in, 
ii,  310. 

Caste,  nature  and  influence  of,  i,  78.  Its 
value,  79. 

Castel  d'Asso,  Etruscan  tombs  at,  i,  284. 
Peculiarities  of  shape,  &c,  285. 

Castel  del  Monte,  plan,  and  sectional  el^r 
vation,  ii,  388.  Particulars,  388. 
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Castillo,  castles  in,  ii,  28C. 

Castles :  St  Angeln^Rome,  i,  314.  French, 
5St).  Marienburg,  it,  9(5,  Engllah,197, 
198.  Scottish,  225.  Spanisti,  286. 
Iralian,  387. 

S.  Ciistor,  Coblentz,  11,  29. 

"Oaatrense,"  the,  i,  330. 

Catalonia,  architecture  of,  ii,  248--250. 

Cathedrals,  English  and  foreign  com- 
pared, ii,  169.    See  England.    France. 

Catherwood,  F.,  ancient  tomb  figured  by, 
i,  360.  Value  of  his  Central- Americau 
drawings,  ii,  564. 

Caumont,  M.  de,  map  publLdied  by,  i, 
443  note. 

Oavallon,  arched  gate  at,  i,  337. 

Caves :  Crimean,  ii,  479. 

Cecilia  Metclla,  tomb  of,  i,  342.  429. 

Cefalu,  cathedral  at,  ii,  399.  401.  Dimen- 
sions, cloisters,  &c,  404. 

Celtic  races,  their  presumed  origin,  and 
migratory  character,  i,  70, 71.  Their  re- 
ligion: dominance  of  their  priests,  71. 
Form  of  government  best  suited  to 
them,  71.  Their  ruling  passion,  72. 
Literature,  72.  Pre-eminent  in  art, 
73,  74.  Direction  of  their  scientific 
pursuits,  74.  Megalithic  or  Celtic 
period  in  England,  ii,  121.  Cel to-Saxon 
period,  122.  Trisli  style,  228.  Celto- 
Irisii  system,  Celtic  likes  and  dislikes 
in  a  church  direction,  227,  228.  Form 
and  examples  of  their  churches,  229 — 
232.  Close  of  the  Celtic  epoch  in  Ire- 
land, 241. 

Ceres,  temple  at  Eleusis  of,  bow  lighted, 
i,  264.     Pkn  and  section,  264. 

Certosa,  near  Pavia,  ii,  324.  Its  date, 
343.  Feature  in  Monreale  cathedral 
surpassing  it,  401. 

Cervetore,  Etruscan  tomb  at,  i,  286.  288. 

Chagga,  Byzantine  building  at,  ii,  441. 
Singular  window,  451. 

Chaitya  caves,  ii,  426. 

Chaldean  dynasties,  period  of  the,  i,  144, 
145.  State  of  the  remains  of  their 
buildings,  146.  Written  characters; 
arrow-headed  inscriptions,  148.    Tem- 

Sles  at  Wurka,  and  Mughoyr,  151. 
lirs  Mimroud,  152.  154.  Mujulibe, 
166.    Tomb  of  Cyrus,  156—158. 

8.  Chamas,  arches  and  bridge  at,  i,  839. 
453. 

Chambon,  sepulchral  chapel  at,  i,  495. 

ChampoUion,  i,  90. 

Chapels,  definition  of,  ii,  177  note.  En- 
glish examples,  177—181.  Roslyn, 
217.  Irish,  230.  Spanish,  279.  Friuli, 
298.    Babouda,  426. 

Chapter-houses,  rarity  of  in  France  and 
Germany,  ii,  81.  Peculiarly  an  English 
feature,  172.  Earlier  and  latgr  forms, 
172.  Engraved  examples,  168. 173, 174. 

Charing  Cross,  Mr  Barry's  restoration 
of,  ii,  194  note. 

Charity  sur  Loire,  collegiate  church  of,  i, 
555.    Choir,  555, 


Charlemagne,  model  of  the  tomb  of,  i, 
436.  Epoch  marked  by  his  accession ; 
state  of  things  at  Jiis  death,  522. 
German  architiK^ture  under  him,  ii, 
1 — 3.  His  church  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
37.    Palac?8,  45. 

Charles  II  of  Anjo.i,  catliedrdtl  erected 
by,  ii,  370. 

Charles  V,  architectural  encroachment 
on  the  Alhambra  by,  ii,  532. 

ChariT.ux,  churrh  of,  i,  476. 

Chartres  Cithedral,  i,  24.  533.  Date  of 
erection,  534.  Area,  536.  Plan,  &c, 
536.  North-west  view,  539.  Spires, 
tmniopts,  and  buttresses,  540. 575. 578, 
579.  696.  External  sculpture.  542. 
Transitional  windows,  565,  566.  Cir- 
cnlar  windows,  567.  Proportion  of 
solids  to  area,  581 .  Enclosure  of  choir, 
582.     Porch,  ii,  62.    See  167.  185.  339. 

Chemille,  spire  at,  i,  489. 

Ciiemnitz,  doorway  of  cliurch  at,  ii,  83. 
Ito  extmvagant  ornamentation,  84. 

Ciicops,  see  Suphis. 

Cliepstow  Castle,  ii,  197. 

Cliersun,  ii,  482.  Wooden  cathedral, 
483. 

Chevet  churches  in  Aquitania,  i,  473. 
Distinction  between  the  apse  and  the 
chevet,  475.  Notre  Dame  du  Port, 
Clermont,  493,  494.  St  Mcnoux,  504. 
Bayeux,  620.  Auxerre,  549.  St 
Quentin,  549.  Pontigny,  656.  573. 
Souvigny,  572. 

Chiaravalle,  dome  at,  ii.  334,  335.  345. 

Chichen  Itza,  Yucatan,  temple  at,  ii,  578, 
579. 

Chichester  Cathedral,  ii,  164. 

Chilumbrum,  India,  porch  of  hall  at,  ii. 
430. 

China,  stationary  perfection  of  works  in, 
i,  62.  Ancient  counterpart  of  ite  people, 

Choirs,  introduction  of,  i,  407.  A  French 
practice,  470.  English  examples,  ii, 
144.  149, 150.  153.    Leon,  266. 

Chosroes,  arch  of,  at  Takti-Bostan,  L  393, 
394. 

S.  Chrisogono,  basilican  church.  Borne, 
date,  of,  i,  403. 

Christian  architecture,  discrimination  of, 
its  eras,  styles,  &c,  i,  395—399.  Ori- 
ental tradition  relative  to  Christian 
architects,  ii,  509.  Mahomet's  Christian 
architect,  538. 

Christianity,  adaptebility  of  the  Roman 
Basilicas  to  the  usages  of,  i,  400 — 402. 
Resulrs  of  its  introduction  into  Eng- 
land, ii,  121.  How  earned  into  Ireland, 
229.  Irish  round  towers.  Christian 
edifices,  232.  Adaptation  of  Bfoorish 
art  to  its  purposes,  281.  When  intro- 
duced into  Bui^ia,  483.  Result  of  its 
corruption  in  the  East,  498. 

Christodulos,  Christian  architect  cm- 
ployed  by  Mahomet,  ii,  538. 

Chunjuju,  Yucatan,  bail  ling  at,  ii,  676. 
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Church,  double,  examples  of,  ii,  32—34. 
48.  108.  442. 

Churches,  circular,  see  Oirculur  churclies. 

Cimborio,  or  dome,  in  Spanish  churches, 
ii,  255.    Examples,  258.  27j).  272. 

Circular  and  polygonal  churches,  first 
germ  of,  i,  429.  Komauesque  types, 
430. — 441.  Proven^jal  examples,  461, 
462.  In  Aquitania,  476.  In  Ger- 
many, ii,  37 — 43.  Heiligenstadt,  81. 
Bound  churches  in  Scandinavia,  111 
—116.  In  England,  181.  In  Itsily, 
350.  384.    Byzantine  examples,  432. 

Circubr  windows,  France,  their  number 
and  dissimilarity  in  trucery,  &c,  i,  567 
— 569.    English  examples,  ii,  159. 161. 

Cistercian  abbeys,  i,  14.  557. 

Citeaux,  i,  497. 

Civic  and  Munici|)al  buildings :  Belgian 
town-halls,  i,  601 — 606.  Germany,  ii, 
84.  London,  196.  Spain,  285.  Italy, 
357.    Venice,  362. 

Clairvaux,  i,  497. 

Classic  architecture,  cau&o  of  the  revival 
of,  i,  43.  47. 

S.  Clemrnto,  as  a  typo  of  the  Homan 
basilican  church,  i,  407, 408.  Its  d«te, 
410.    Colonnade.  420.    Choir,  ii,  262. 

Cleopatra  in  Egyptian  paintings,  i,  134. 

Clerestories,  in  Greek  and  Egyptian  tem- 
ples, i,  262.  First  publication  of  the 
Author^s  view3  on  the  subject,  ibid, 
note.    Munich  and  Metz,  ii,  76,  77. 

Clermont,  church  of  Notre  Dame  du  Port 
at,  i,  491.  Elevation  and  plan  of  its 
chevet,  493,  494. 

Climate ;  regions  in  which  it  has  and  hus 
not  changeil,  i,  56. 

Cloaca  Maxima,  Rome,  arch  of  the,  i, 
200.  290. 

Cloi^ters,  English  and  southern,  i,  464. 
Provencal  examples,  464.  Puy  en 
Velay,  498.  Zuiich.  ii,  49.  Gloucester, 
146.  Kilcoimel  Abbey,  228.  The 
Huelgaa,  283.  Tarazona,  284.  St 
Giovanni  in  Latcrano,  389. 

Clonmacnoise,  tower  and  arch  at,  ii,  234. 
236. 

Clovis,  division  of  France  on  Iho  death 
of,  i,  522. 

Cluny,  Abbey  of,  i,  497.  Its  magnitude, 
and  magnificence,  500.  Narthex,  ,501. 
Influence  exercised  by  the  establibh- 
ment,  505.    Arcaded  house,  584. 

Cluny,  Hotel  de,  i.  585. 

CniduB,  lion  tomb  at,  i,  274. 

Coata,  Titicuca,  Peru,  terraced  building 
at,  ii,  58.'>. 

Cobem,  hexagonal  chapel  at,  ii,  42,  43. 

Coblentz,  church  of  St  Castor  at,  ii,  29. 

Cockerell,  C.  R,  work  on  Grecian  ton i pies 
by,  i,  251  note. 

Cooos,  Castillo,  castle  of,  ii,  286,  287. 

Cocumella,  the,  at  Vuloi,  i,  288, 289. 

C«our,  Jacques,  house  of,  i,  585. 

Coimbra,  churche.i  at,  ii,  290. 

Cologne  Cathedral :  dimension&i,  ci  mpa- 


rative  observations,  &c  i,  24.  533.  559. 
561.  .5.%,  597;  ii,  64.  68.  Views  as  it 
will  appear  when  completed.  61.  But- 
tiessoH,  i,  574.  Features  in  which  it  is 
pre-eminent,  ii,  57.  Date,  plan,  &c,  58. 
Disproportion  of  length  to  laight,  59. 
External  proportions,  60.  Mechanical 
merits,  62.  Window  traceiy,  68.  Ori- 
ginal cathedral,  23.  58.  See  260.  2(2. 
332.  336.  3,S9.  342. 

Cologne,  triapsal  and  other  churches  at, 
The  Apobtles',  i,  592 ;  ii,  24-26.  Sta 
Maria  in  Cupitolio,  28.  St  Mai  tin, 
24,  25.  St  Ge'reon,  29.  Details,  .53. 
Section  and  plan,  54.  St  Cunibert,  29. 
53.  St  George,  29.  Sion,  29.  51. 
Most  pleasing  characteristics  of  these 
churches,  62.  An  English  St  Gereon, 
181.  409.  Convents,  49.  Dwelling, 
houses  and  windows,  50 — 52.  Guild- 
hall, or  Gurzenich,  84* 

Colosseum,  or  Flavian  amphitheatre, 
Rome,  i,  296.  Interest  attaching  to  it, 
326.  Effect  of  reduplication  of  ports, 
plan,  sections,  &c,  327.  Area,  amount 
of  sitting  space,  328. 

Colour  as  an  architectural  element,  i,  35. 
See  Painting. 

Columbaria,  Rome,  arrangement  and  ob- 
ject of  the,  i,  344. 

Colunma  Rostrata,  ugltne^'S  of,  i,  340. 

Corao,  cathedral  at,  iij  345.  Bioletto, 
359.    Its  ailvantageous  position,  359. 

Composite  order,  i,  302.  Its  merits  and 
defects,  303.    Arcades,  303. 

CorapostelLi,  cathedral  of,  ii,  250,  251. 

Comte,  Auguste,  truth  overlooked  by, 
i,  83. 

Concord,  Temple  of,  at  Rome,  i,  299. 
304.  807. 

Conques,  chevet  church  at,  i,  474,  475. 
478,  479. 

Conquests,  how  offtcttd,  and  genenil  re- 
sult of,  ii,  498. 

Conrad,  emperor,  churches  erected  by, 
ii,  17.  20. 

Constantiiie,  church  at  Jerusalem,  built 
by,  i,  304.  His  mother's  tomb,  345, 
His  daughter's,  346.  431.  Basilican 
churches  erected  by  him,  412.  416. 418. 
Ilis  tomb,  or  baptistery,  431 .  U  is  church 
at  Antioch,  ii,  4:^5.  See  i,  400,  402, 
403.  408,  409.  416,  417.  419.  433  note. 

Constantinople,  baths  at,  i,  332.  Cisterns, 
ii,  381.  Palace  of  the  Hebdomon, 
i,  380.  ii,  462.  Results  of  tho  oc- 
cupation of  tho  city  by  the  Turks, 
537 — 539.  Civil  and  domestic  archi- 
tivtui-e:  "palaces**  and  fires,  545. 
Churches:  Monte  San  Angelo,  ii, 
384.  395.  The  ApostUs*:  occasion 
of  its  destruction,  538.  Sta  Irene, 
452.  454.  467.  53.).  St  John,  421, 
422.  441.  Church  of  Mone'  tes 
Korns,  4.55.  Tho  Pantokiator,  tho 
Fetije  Jamissi,  and  tho  Theotokos,  456. 
Sta  Sophia,  438.    Its  grandeur ;  boast 
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of  its  fouDder,  &o,  443.  Fate  of  the 
original  church,  444.  Dimensions, 
plau,  sectioDS,  &c,  444 — 450.  Compuri  d 
with  tho  BeuaJssanoe  cathedrals,  45(K 
Considered  as  an  outgrowth  of  Komnn 
clasBical  edifices,  451.  I.ast  creation 
of  Byzantine  art,  452.  Hale  of  light- 
ing its  dome,  453.  Dimensions  of  the 
dome,  542.  Number  of  minarets,  544. 
[See  454.  500.  537—539.]  Double 
i-hurch  of  "  Kutc-huk  Agia, '  or  lesser 
8ta  Sophia,  including  the  Basilica  of 
8S.  Peter  and  Paul  and  the  domiciil 
church  of  SS.  Bergtus  and  Bacchus, 
437.  442,  443.     Mosques:  appropria- 

.  tion  of  Christian  churches,  ii,  538. 
Mosques  of  Eyub  and  Bayazid,  539. 
Suleiman  ie  Mosque,  540 — .543.  Its  mi- 
narets, 544.  Sultan  Ahmed's  Mosque, 
543,  544.  Princes  Mosque,  544.  Va- 
lide  mosques,  545.  Mosque,  or  ^  Lan- 
tern '*  of  Osman,  545. 

Construction  in  architecture,  rationale  of, 
i,  22.     Gothic  cathedrals,  581. 

Conventual  buildings,  Germany,  ii.  44. 
49. 

Corbel,  beautifid  example  of,  i,  580. 

Cordova,  or  Cordoba,  mosque  at,  ii,  381. 
523,  524.  Plan,  524.  The  Sanctuary. 
525,  526.  Screen  of  chapel,  527,  $ee 
530. 

Corinth,  i,  241.  Age  of  Doric  temple  at, 
242. 

Coiintbian  order,  its  origin;  period  of 
introduction  into  Greece,  i,  246.  256. 
Noteworthy  examples,  247.  256,  257. 
259.  Keynote  of  Bomon  architec- 
ture, 298.  Roman  elaborations  of  it. 
299^301.  Base  from  the  church  of  St 
Praxede,  S02. 

Corvey,  ubbey  of,  ii,  13. 

S.  Cobtanza,  Rome,  tomb  or  baptistery 
of,  i.  346.     Plan,  431. 

Coucy,  castle-keep  of,  i,  585.  Viollct  le 
Due's  section,  586  note. 

Coutance's  Cathedral,  i,  548.  View,  548. 
Spires  and  lantern,  579. 

Coventry,  ii,  184. 

Crassus,  tomb  of  C.  Metella,  wife  of,  i, 
342. 

Crecy,  battle  of,  its  influence  on  French 
art,  i,  524. 

Cremona,  the  Torracio  at,  ii,  318,  319. 
387.  Occa.sion  of  its  erection,  319. 
Palace  of  the  Jurisconsults,  352. 

S.  Croce,  basilican  church,  Rome,  its 
date,  i,  410. 

S.  Croix,  Mont  Majour,  triapsal  church 
of,  i,  462. 

Crosses:  Waltham,  ii,  191.    Kells,  241. 

CruHS,  circular  church  at,  i,  463.  479. 

Cruciform  tomb  of  Galla  Placidia,  i,  438. 

Crusaders,  introduction  of  the  Gothic 
style  into  Palestine  by,  ii,  407.  Prin- 
cipal building  erected  there  by  tkiem, 
408.  Others  of  their  churches  there, 
411, 


Crypts,  purposes  to  which  dedicated,  i, 
407.  Examples:  GoUingen,  ii,  29. 
Glasgow,  209.    Otranto,  381. 

Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  a  ttep  in  the 
right  direction,  i,  48.  Assyrian  facade 
irected  by  the  Author,  184  note.  Re- 
production of  the  Court  of  Lions,  Al« 
hsmbra,  ii,  534  note. 

Ctesiphon,  material  of  the  buildings  of, 
1,377.  Tne  Tak  Kesra,  385.  Its  great 
arch.  386. 

Cufic  inscriptions  at  Al  Hadr,  i,  380. 

Cunault,  spire  and  tower  at,  i,  489. 

S.  Cunibcrt.  Cologne,  ii,  29.  .53. 

Cutsi,  u(  ar  Beaune,  Roman  pillar  of  Vic- 
toiy,  at,  i,  341. 

Cuthbert,  Archbishop,  baptistery  erected 
by,  ii,  127. 

Cuzco,  Peru,  Manco  Capao*s  house  at,  ii, 
584.    Walls,  586-^588. 

Cybele,  temple  at  Sardis  of,  i,  248. 

Cyclopean  works,  chief  element  oC  i,  19, 
Irish  examples,  ii,  237.  239.  Peru, 
580. 

Cypselidas,  race  of,  i,  241. 

Cyrene,  rock-out  tomha  at,  i,  275.  284. 
Ri  mn i i  is  of  colour,  277.  Probable  date, 
277.  358  note.  Recent  explorations, 
357. 

Cyrus,  so-called  tomb  of,  i,  146.  151. 
View,  Plan  and  Section,  156,  157. 

Dalmeny,  ii,  203. 

Damascus,  antecedents  and  present  stafe 
of  the  great  mosque  at,  ii,  505.  Plan, 
506. 

Duna,  on  the  Euphrates,  ii.  465. 

Dandolo,  Enrico,  cathedral  built  by,  U, 
374. 

Daniel,  so-called  tomb  of,  ii,  549. 

Dantzic,  cathedial  and  churches  of,  ii,  93. 

Darius,  palace  of,  i,  193, 194.    Tomb,  195. 

David,  alleged  earcopl.agus  of,  i,  356  note, 

David  1,  of  Scotland,  and  the  round- 
arched  style,  ii,  202.  A  fosterer  of  mo- 
nastic establishments,  204.  Bishopric 
and  building  founded  by  him,  '208. 
218. 

Decorated  style,  see  Edwardian  period. 

Delft,  churches  at.  i,  008. 

Delhi,  ii.  490. 

Delos,  Pclasgic  masonry  at,  i,  237.  Co- 
lumns, 250. 

Dendera,  i,  123.  Facade  and  Isis-headed 
columns  of  the  temple,  136. 

S.  Denis,  abbey  of,  i,  524.  556;  ii,  29. 
55.  122.  If5. 

Denmark,  church  architecture  in,  ii,  104* 
106.     Round  ehurche!*^  111—113. 

Der  El  Bahri,  aich  at,  i,  206. 

Devenish,  Ireland,  round  tower  at,  ii, 
235     237 

Do  Vogue',  Comto.    See  Vogu^. 

Diana,  temple  at  Ephesus  of,  i,  246.   Di- 
mensions, 248.     Entiro  absence  of  re- 
mains, 268.    Plan,  arrangements,  &c 
269.   Temple  at  Nimes,  307,  308.  452. 
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Diarbekr,  380.    The  great  mosqae,  331. 

Dieppe,  church  (»f  St.  Jacques  at,  i,  562. 

Die»t,  Belgium,  boucherie  at,  i,  005. 

Di<;hour,  Armenia.  Byzantine  church  at ; 
View,  ii,  464.    Plan,  &c,  465. 

Dijon,  church  of  St  Benigne,  at,  i,  477. 
497,  498;  ii.  289.  Notro  Dame,  i,  549. 
Cathedral,  551. 

Dinant,  Notre  Dame  de,  i,  595. 

Diocletiiin's  Palace  at  Spalatro :  Arcades, 
i,  304.  Idea  8(i<;geBted  by  its  splendour 
an- 1  magnitude,  304.  Plan  and  dimen- 
sions, 365.  The  Golden  Gateway,  366. 
General  arrangement,  367.  Temples 
in  the  palace,  312.  347.  367.  His 
baths  at  Rome,  332. 

Djemlii,  basilican  church  at,  i,  404. 

Dodona,  or  Dromyssus,  theatre  at,  i,  271. 

Doganlu,  rock-cat  monuments  at,  i,  223, 
224. 

Doge's  palace,  Venice,  ii,  363,  364. 

Domes  a: id  domical  buildings:  Pelas- 
gian,  i,  235.  The  Pantheon,  310. 
Minerva  Medea,  347.  Diagii&in  of 
ixjndentives,  450.  Aquitainc,  467—482. 
St.  Gereon,  Cologne,  ii,  53.  Only  true 
Gothic  domp,  135.  Best  niod'Tii 
specimen,  177  note.  Batalha,  288. 
Florence,  331.  Chiaravalle,  335.  By- 
zaTitine,  432—450.  Ne  )-Byzantine, 
452.  Greek  Byzantine,  458.  Mode  of 
lighting  domes,  453.  Arineuiaii,  465. 
See  Circular  churches. 

Domotntio  ArchitiCture:  Kjs^ypt,  i,  130. 
Boman,  363.  France,  583.  Belgium, 
606.  (Germany,  ii,  50.  87,  88.  Eng- 
land^ 196.  Ireland,  239.  Turkish, 
545.     Ittilinn,  362. 

Domitian,  biiths  of.  i.  332. 

8.  Donato,  on  the  Murano,  apse  of,  ii, 
310.     Zara,  384. 

Donoughmore,  Ireland,  tower  of,  ii,  236. 
Doorwiiy,  235. 

Doors  and  doorways;  Egyptian,  1,  102. 
Pelaiigie,  236,  France :  Magiieloiir, 
460.  Beauvais,  .545.  Basle,  ii,  35. 
Chemnitz,  83.  Gothland,  108,  109. 
Lichfield,  1^9.  Rochester,  190. 
Elgin,  213.  Linlithgow,  221.  Etlin- 
burgh,  222.  Pluacardine.  223.  K^- 
dare,  234.  Early  Irish,  235.  238. 
Lerida,  255.  Valencia,  282.  Naples, 
383.  Palermo,  403.  Moscow,  490. 
Firouzabad,  384.  See  Bronze  doors. 
Gates.    Porches. 

Dorians,  character  of  the,  i,  233.  Their 
**  treasuries,"  234. 

Doric  temple,  earliest  known  example  of, 
i,  240.  Examples  in  Greece,  242.  In 
Sit'ily,  244.  Bationale  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  order,  248  note.  Columns, 
249.  Material  usecl,  252.  Sculpture 
and  colours,  253.  Compared  with  the 
Ionic  order,  253—2.56.  Roman  ex- 
amples, 298.    Columns  of  Victory,  341. 

Dort,  church  at,  i,  608. 

Double  churches,  ii,  32-^4.  107.  ii.  442. 


Dramyssns,  or  Dordona,  Greek  theatre  at, 

.   1,271.    Plan,  271. 

Drugelte^   circular     church    at,  ii,  41. 

PI  in  and  modul,  41. 
Druiilical  trilithon,  i,  26. 
Dublin,   English    churches  in,  ii,   226. 

Cathedral,  227. 
Dugga,  near  Tunis,  ancient  tamb  at,  i, 

359.     View,  360. 
Dumblane,  ii,  222. 
Dunfermline,  \)OTch  at.  ii,  220. 
Dunkeld,  window  at,  ii,  221,  222. 
Durability,  18. 
Durl.am  Cathedral :  Plan,  it  132.  Vaults, 

132.  139.      Towers,   141.  167.      Sit:', 

171.   Chapter-house,  172.  iS^  200.  222. 
Dutch  architecture,  i,  607—609. 
Dyer  Abou  Taneh,  church,  u  405. 

Earl's  Barton,  Saxon  church  at,  ii,  125. 
Window,  126. 

Early  styles  in  England,  epoch  of,  ii,  121. 

East,  advantage  to  inquirers  of  the  im* 
mutability  of  manners  and  customs  in 
the,  i,  177. 

Eohternach,  abbey  church  of,  ii,  30. 

Edfou,  temple  at,  i,  133.  Its  arrange* 
ments,  dimensions,  &c,  134. 

Edinburgh,  cliurch  doorway  at,  ii,  222. 
Aisle  in  Trinity  church,  224.  Uolyrood 
and  the  castle,  225. 

Edmund,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  i, 
557. 

Edward  I,  monumental  crosses  erected 
by,  ii,  193. 

Edward  II,  shrine  or  tomb  of,  ii,  192. 
194. 

Edward  I  IF,  i,  524.  529.  His  tomb, 
ii,  192,  193. 

£d\>'nrd  the  Black  Prince,  tomb  of,  ii. 
192. 

Edwardian  period  of  English  Rrchiteo* 
ture,  ii,  122.  i!k>mbin:itioa  which  led 
to  its  perfection,  122.  Desire  of  the 
()eriod.  160.    S>;<itti8h  example,  218. 

Eger,  double  church  at,  ii,  33. 

Eglinton  tournament,  system  carried  out 
in  th",  i,  12. 

Egypt,  architecture  of,  i.  22.  29.  85.  62. 
Chronology  of  its  dynasties,  88.  His* 
torical  facts  bearing  on  the  subject,  90, 
91.  Paintings  and  sculpture,  92. 106. 
Its  architecture  our  sole  source  of 
knowledge  of  its  people,  93.  Their 
proficiency  as  mathematicians  and 
builders,  96.  Architecturally  historio 
value  of  the  sculptured  li»ts  of  kings, 
124.  Side  of  the  Nile  preferred  for 
sepulture,  130.  domestic  architecture 
of  the  great  Thcban  period :  existing 
examples,  130,  131.  Periods  of  de* 
dine  and  revival  of  the  arts;  limited 
influence  thereon  of  foreign  domination, 
133, 134.  (Gradual  degradation  of  the 
people :  their  essential  characteristic, 
138,  139.  Alleged  patent  state,  140. 
First  users  of  stone,  188.  Architectural 
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feature  neglected  by  them.  191.  Ob- 
ject of  contention  with  Phrygia,  220. 

.  Principle  despised  by  them,  582.  8*^9 
Ob(  I'SKB.  Pyramids.  Kock-ciit  temples. 
Thebes.  See  alao  i,  145.  ii,  378.  430. 
500.  509.  534.  542. 

Egyptian  mwque^,  tee  Cairo. 

Eleanor,  Queen  of  Eklward  I,  monumental 
oros^es  to,  ii,  193. 

Elegance  and  sublimity,  distinctivo  fea- 
tures  of,  i,  26. 

Elepliautine,  Mammeisl  at,  i,  126. 

Eleuflis,  temple  of  Ceres  at,  i,  264. 

Elgin  CMthedral,  windows  of,  ii,  202.  Its 
date,  211.     Views,  plan,  &c.,  212—214. 

£1-Uakeem,  ii,  410.  Sanctuary  rebuilt 
by  him,  525. 

Elis,  temple  of  Jupiter  at,  i,  16. 

ElizHbetn  of  Germany,  residence  of,  ii, 

.    46.    Church  dedicated  to  her,  57. 

El'zabethau  period,  architecture  of  tho^ 
ii,  124,    Btato  of  the  country,  124. 

Elne,  Provence,  cloisterd  at,  i,  465. 
Cupituls,  465. 

S.  Eloi,  chiuroh  of,  at  Espalion,  i,  481. 

Eltham  palace  ;  roof,  ii,  198.    Hall,  199. 

Ely  Cathedral,  ii,  130.  Choir  and  pres- 
bytery, 133.  153.  Eftect  of  the  ne.v 
reredofl,  ibid.  fwte.  Plan,  135.  Octagon, 
136.166.  170.  East  end,  156.  Site,  171. 
Lantern,  176.  Chapel,  177.  179.  Tomb 
of  Bishop  West,  191.  Bishop  Kedman's, 
192. 194.  Dimensions,  &o,  200. 

Emanuel  the  Fortumite,  tomb-house  of, 
ii,  288.    Convent  founded  by  him,  290. 

England,  an  architectural  dlf&culty  sur- 
mounted only  in,  i,  470.    Introduction 

.  of  the  Pointed  style,  533.  Ii,  155.  Bold 
transef-ts  wliy  required,  59.    Abiding 

.  love  of  the  people  for  Gothic  art,  119. 
Multiplicity  of  works  on  the  national 
architecture;  space  allotted  to  it  in 
this  work,  120.  Epochs  of  its  history, 
121.  Saxon  architecture,  125.  Domi- 
nating feature  in  tlie  plans  of  our 
cathedrals,  129.  Vaults,  139.  Pier 
arches,  151.  Window  tracery,  155. 
External  proportions,  163.  Diversity  of 
style,  170.  Situation,  171.  Chapter- 
houses, 172.  Chapels,  177.  Parish 
churchas  181.  Details,  doorways,  &c, 
185.  Tombs,  191.  Crosses,  193. 
Civil  and  domestic  architocture,  196. 
Comparative  table  of  cathedrals,  200. 
English  influence  in  Ireland,  226.241. 
CaVtedraU:   See  Bristol.  Canterbury. 

.  Carlisle.  Chichester.  Coventry.  Dur- 
ham. Ely.  Exeter.  Gloucester.  Hereford. 
Lichfield.  Lincoln.  Norwich.  Oxford. 
S.  Paul's.  Peterborough.  Salisbury. 
Wells.  Westminster.  Winchester.  York, 
See  ii,  294. 

Ephesus,  i,  220.    Temple,  see  Dinna. 

Eiechtheium,  the,  i,  39.  Its  perfcctnefs 
as  a  sample  of  Greek  art,  245.  Column 
and  cornice,  254.  Caryatides,  258. 
Mode  (f  lighting,  265.    Its  threefold 


aspect,  265.  Plan,  section,  and  view, 
265.  266. 

Erfurtb  Cathedral,  and  church  of  St 
Sfverus,  ii,  79.  View  and  peculuir 
features  of  tiie  latter,  79. 

Ermenliind,  or  Eastern  Prussia,  brick 
buildings  of,  ii,  93. 

Ermet,  the  ancient  Hermonthis,  i,  405. 

Erzeroum,  Hospital  of  Oulu  Jam!  at,  ii, 
550.    Interior,  551. 

Esarhaddon,  palace  of,  i,  178. 

Esslingen,  church  at,  ii,  65. 

Estremadura,  chapel  at  Ilumanejos  in, 
ii,  279.   Particulars,  280. 

Etchmiasdiu,  legendary  occasion  of  the 
four  churches  nt,  i',  468,  469. 

Ethio|)iiin8,  prolmble  parent-stock  of  tho, 
i,  140.  Most  reraarkuble  of  their 
monuments,  141.  Their  mtxle  of  pre- 
serving thtrir  dead,  142.    Arches,  205. 

Ethnology  ami  Ethnography,  as  applied 

•  to  architecture,  i,  52.  Imporimce  of 
Archmtilogy  as  an  adjunct,  53.  Charac- 
teristics of  various  races  and  age",  55 
— 83.  [See  Aryans.  Celtic  races. 
Sem'tic  races.  Turanian  race.').]  Con- 
clusion, 83,  84.  Ethnological  con- 
siderations bearing  on  the  architecture 
of  France,  442—447. 

Eton,  ii,  197. 

Etruscans,  mounds  of  the,  i,  16.  Parallels 
in  Asia  Minor,  221.  Certainty  of  tlieir 
existence,  279.  Their  probable  origin ; 
permanence  of  their  influence  on  Boman 
art^  280,  281.  Only  example  of  their 
temples,  282.  Their  civil  buildings, 
skill  In  engineering,  &c  283.  Shapes 
and  classification  of  thtir  rock-out 
tombs,  284,  285.  Nuinerousness  of  their 
tumuli,  286.  Prominent  examples, 
287—290.  Tomb  of  Aruns,  290.  Their 
use  of  the  arch,  290,  291.  296.  Their 
amphitheatres  and  amusements,  326. 

Euphrasius,  Bishop,  basilica  built  by,  i, 
425. 

Evreux  Cathedral,  i,  551.  Circular  win- 
dow, 568. 

Exeter  Cathedral :  screen,  ii,  138.  Vault, 
144.  Bay,  154.  Choir,  155,  Western 
entrance.  167.  Bishop  Marsiiall^s  tomb, 
188.     Dimensions,  &c,  200. 

Kyub,  mosque  of,  ii,  539. 

Ezekiel,  tomb  of,  ii,  549.    View,  550. 

Ezra,  in  the  Hauran,  Byzantine  church 
at,  ii,  441. 

Facades:  Paris,  i,  30.  Dendera,  136. 
Jerusalem,  356.  358.  Belcm,  ii,  291. 
Novaia,  301.  Piacenza,  308.  Verona, 
311.  Siena,  329.  Venice,  363.  Ferrara, 
345.  Troja,  376.  Tourmanlm,  427. 
Sta  Sophii,  446. 

Faloise,  castle  of,  i,  586. 

Falkland  Castle,  ii,  225. 

Fanal  de  Cimeti^^rc,  and  the  Irish  round 
tower,  ii,  232. 

Fano,  basilica  built  by  Vitruvius  at,  i,  322. 
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f'ellowB,  Sir  Charl«  s,  his  Lycian  inves- 
tigations, i,  224.  227. 

Fertlinanil  and  Isabilla,  sopulcliral  cbapel 
of,  ii,  275. 

Ferrara,  the  Duomo  at,  ii,  345.  Facade, 
346.    Palazzo  Pnblica,  357. 

Fez,  towers  of,  ii.  530. 

Fire  temples  of  the  Pei'siiins,  i,  202. 

Firouznba  I,  palace  at,  i,  383.  Plan,  door- 
way, 384.  External  walla,  385.  In- 
ternal arrangement,  385.  Date,  886 
note. 

Flamltoyant  stvle,  its  faults  and  beauties, 
i,  567.  ii.  im.  1G3.    Introduced  into 

.    Scotland,  201. 

Flaminian  Way,  i,  335. 

Flanders,  see  Belgium, 

Flanders,  French,  i,  447. 

Flavian  ampbiiheatre,  Rome,  see  Colos- 
seum. 

Florence,  baptiatery  at,  i,  437.  Cathedrul 
(St  Mary's,  or  Sta  Maria  dei  Fiuri), 
proportion  of  solids  to  area,  581.  Left 
unfinished,  ii,  328.  Plan,  330.  Dome 
and  nave,  331.  Flank,  3.33.  SS.Croce 
and  Maria  Novella,  345.  San  Michele, 
346.  Giotto^s  campanile,  354.  Palazzo 
Vecchio,  357.  San  Miniato,  370—872. 
880,  381.  See  ii,  293,  294.297.  317. 
337.  342.  345.  355. 

Folo,  Gothland,  oliureh  at,  ii,  110. 
Pointed  interior,  1 10. 

Fontevrault,  plan  of  church  at,  i,  485. 
Ghevet  and  bay,  486. 

Fontifroide,  church  at,  i,  458.  Section, 
459.    Cloisters,  465.  iSe«  1,493.  ii,  216. 

Form  in  Architecture,  principles  of,  i,  25. 

Fortified  churches  in  France.  See  Ma- 
guelone.    Boyat. 

Fortuna  Virilis,  temple  of,  i,  307. 

Foeeari  palace,  Venice,  ii,  365. 

Fougeres,  town  walls  of,  i,  586. 

France,  Roman  arches  in,  i,  337 — 389. 
Roman  column  at  Cussi,  311.  Diver- 
sity and  ultimate  fusion  of  races, 
architectural  provinces,  &c,  442 — 447. 
Architecture  of  tlio  northern  division, 
506.  Progress  in  Central  France,  510. 
Great  architectural  epoch  of  the  nation, 
522-524.  Gothic  cathedrals,  532. 
Painted  glass;  External  sculptures, 
442,  443.  Collegiate  churolies,  555 — 
561.  Details :  Pillars,  563.  Windows, 
665.  Circular  windows,  567.  Bays, 
569.  Vaults,  571.  Buttresses,  573. 
Pinnacles,  576.  Spires,  577.  Lanterns, 
Corbels,  &c,  579,  580.  Construction, 
581.  Church  furniture,  582.  Domestic 
architecture;  absence  of  noteworthy 
town-halls,  583.  Houses,  584.  Castel- 
lated buildings,  &c,  585.  Fortified 
town  walls.  586.  See  ii,  53.  55.  French 
forms  in  English  edifices,  ii,  137.  155. 
158.  Styles  of  the  two  countries  com-* 
pared,  189.  163. 172.  185.  197.  French 
styles  in  Scotland,  201.  In  Spain,  245. 
268.    Examples  of  the  styles  of  the 


'  various  provinces,  see  Anjou.  Aqui- 
tania.  Auvcrgne.  Burgundy.  Prankish 
Provineo.  Normandy.  Cathedrals : 
See  Alby.  Amiens,  Angers.  Angou- 
leme.  Autun.  Auxerre.  Avignon. 
Baycux.  Bazas.  Beauvuis.  Besancon. 
Bordeaux.  Bourges.  Cliartres.  Con- 
tanocs.  Dijon.  Evreux.  Laon.  Li- 
moges. Lisieux.  Lyons.  Nevers.  Notre 
Dame,  Paris.  Noyon.  Orleans.  Poitiers. 
Riieims.  Rouen.  Sens.  Soissons.  Toul. 
Toulouse.  Tours.  Troyes.  Vienne. 
See  also  ii,  53.  55.  157.  170.  342.  406. 

Frunkidh  Province,  France,  biithplace  of 
the  true  Gothic  Pointed  style,  i,  506. 
Frankisli  Architecture,  522. 

Franks,  Mr,  suggestion  by,  i,  69  note, 

Frauenburg,  brick  church  at,  ii,  94. 

Frederick  II,  castle  built  by,  ii,  388. 

Freemasonry,  its  origin,  rationale,  &c, 
i,  527 — 529.  Its  infinence  on  German 
architecture,  530.  ii,  69. 

Freshford,  Kilkenny,  doorway  at,  ii,  231. 

Friburg  in  the  Bri^iguu,  cathedral  of,  i, 
540.  596.  ii,  62.  View,  63.  Details,  64. 

Friburg  on  the  Unstrutt,  double  chapel 
at,  ii,  33. 

Friuli,  vaulted  chapel  at,  ii,  298. 

Fulda,  original  cathedral  of,  ii,  12.  Cir- 
cular church,  40. 

Furnes,  Belgium,  belfry  of,  i,  601. 

Gaeta,  tower  at,  ii,  386.  396. 
Gaillard,  castle  of,  i,  586. 
Gainsborough  Abbey,  ii,  159. 
Galatina,  ii,  379. 
S.  Gall,  ancient  plan  of  monastery  found 

at,  and  details  of  same,  ii,  5 — 9.  27. 
Galla  Plocidia,- alleged  sarcophagus  of,  i, 

437  fwte.    Her  tomb,  its  peculiar  form, 

polychromatic  decorations,  &o,  438. 
Gallerus,  oratory  of,  ii,  239. 
Galway,  ancient  house  in,  ii,  2^0. 
Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  tomb 

of,  ii,  191. 
Gates  and  Gateways:  Assyrian,  i,  174. 

Huldah,    Jerusalem,   218.     Pelasgic, 

236—238.    Arpino,  290.     Bristol,   ii, 

186.    Moscow,   495.    Ctesiphon,  386. 

See  Doors.    Golden  Ghiteways. 
«  Gates  "  of  the  Bible,  i,  193. 
Gates  of  Justice,  i,  338. 
Gazni,  ii,  237  note.    See  Ghazni. 
Qeddington,  cross  at,  ii,  194. 
Gelathi,  Armenia,  capital  at,  ii,  474. 
Gelnhanscn,  palace  at :   arcade,  ii,  45. 

Its  chief  features,  46.    l^articulars  and 

view  of  the  church,  55. 
S.  Genevieve,  Paris,  i,  24.  523. 
Geology,  importance  of  Palaeontology  in 

the  study  of,  i,  53,  54. 
S.  George,  Cologne,  ii,  29. 
S.  George's  Hall,  Ijiverpool,  i,  334  note, 
S.  Ge'reon's,  Cologne,  an  English  parallel 

to,  ii,  181.    See  Cologne. 
Gerizira,  Mount,  Justinian's  Church  on, 

ii,  ^3.1. 
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8.  Gennain  dee  Pr^  PariB|  in  its  original 
state,  i,  523. 

Germany,  round-arched  Gothic  style  of, 
i,  23.  Character  of  its  races,  444.  ii, 
1.  Effect  of  Freemasonry,  i,  530.  ii,  2. 
Claim  as  to  the  Pointed  style,  3. 
Leading  characteristics  of  the  Kound 
style,  4.  Basilicas,  5 — ^30.  Artistic 
mtftier  of  the  Northern  Germans,  21. 
Double  churches,  32 — 34.  Noteworthy 
peculiarities  in  German  Gothic,  34. 
Circular  and  polygonal  churches,  37 
— 43.  Domost'C  architecture.  Round 
style,  44 — 52.  Ec^'lesiastic  examples. 
Pointed  style,  63  —  80.  Foible  of 
G  crman  masons,  G4.  Circular  churches 
(Pointed  style)  church  furniture,  civil 
architecture,  81— 88.  Races  and  build- 
ing materials  of  North  Germany,  89. 
Examples  of  brick  architecture,  90 — 
98.  A  trick  of  its  architects,  205. 
German  artists  brought  to  Moscow, 
490.     See  ii,  140.  164.  197.  245.  320. 

Gemrode,  basilican  church  at,  ii,  12,  13. 

Gerum,  Gothland,  early  pointed  doorway 
at,  ii,  109. 

Gerona,  Spain,  vault  in  the  cathedral  at, 
ii,  151.  Plan,  270.  Interior,  271. 
Arcade,  284. 

Ghazan  Khan,  mosque  founded  by,  ii, 
551.  552. 

Ghazni,  ii,  237  note, 

Ghengis  Khcm,  ii,  551. 

Ghent,  i,  589.  Churoh  of  St  Bavon,  599. 
Belfry,  601.  Town-hall,  603.  Cloth- 
hall  and  boatmen's  lodge,  605. 

Ghibellines  and  Guelfs;  influence  of 
their  quarrels  on  Ital'an  architecture, 
ii,  322. 

Gibel  Barkal,  temples  and  pyramids  at, 
i,  140—142. 

S.  Gilles,  church  of.  i,  455.  460.  ii,  185. 

S.  (iiorgio  in  Vclabro,  Roman  basilican 
church,  its  date,  i,  409. 

Giotto,  campanile  designed  by,  ii, 
354. 

8.  Giovanni  a  Porta  Latina,  Romxm  ba- 
silican church,  its  date,  i,  409. 

S.  Giovanni  Laterano,  Roman  basilican 
church  built,  i,  409.  Rebuilt,  410. 
Present  state.  416.  Original  founder, 
416.     Cloister,  ii,  389. 

Giralda,  Seville,  dimensions  of  the,  ii, 
530.     View,  531. 

Gizeh,  Pyramids  at,  see  Pyramids. 

Gladiatorial  exhibitions  r.t  Rome,  i,  326. 

Glasgow  Githtdral,  ii.  207—211. 

Gl  .88,  piiinted,  see  Painted  gbiss. 

Glendalough.  seven  churches  at,  ii,  229. 
St  Kevin's   Kitchen,  231.    Its  date, 
232.     Window,  237,  2H8. 

Gloucester  Cathedral,  ii,  139.  Choir, 
144,  145.  Cloister,  146,  147.  Nave, 
1.52.  Western  entrance,  167.  Anoma- 
les  of  style,  1<;8.  Site,  171.  Chapter- 
house, 172.  Tomb  of  Edward  II.  192. 
194. 


Golden  Gateways :  Sptdatro,  i,  366.  Je* 
ruaalem,  ii,  419,  420. 

GoUingen,  horseshoe-arch  crypt  at,  iiy 
29. 

Gorlitz,  Petri  Kirche  at,  u.  80. 

Gothic  architecture ;  source  of  its  beauty, 
i,  14.  Massiveness,  17.  French  and 
English  peculiarities  oontrasted,  22, 
23.  Proportion :  naves,  aisles,  towers, 
spires,  29 — 31.  Carved  ornaments, 
84,  35.  Painted  glass  and  sculpture, 
87.  Symmetry,  how  far  regarded, 
89.  Imitation  of  Nature,  42.  Effect 
of  fifteenth-century  enthusiahm,  43. 
Conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  clergy,  47. 
Compared  with  Egyptian  architecture, 
139.  Element  of  superiority  in  Roman 
roof:*,  320.  Roman  peculiarities  em- 
ployed and  improved  upon,  320.  Giuso 
of  its  deoddetice,  375.  An  oasis  of 
Gothic  art,  395.  Regions  peopled  by 
the  Gothic  tribes ;  Origin  of  the  stylo, 
896.  True  application  of  the  term,  396. 
Its  birth — date,  397.  Stone  vaultn  and 
wooden  roofs,  their  accessories  and  their 
dangers,  428. 435. 449.  Inventors  of  the 
true  pointed  style,  506.  Progress  under 
the  French  kingn,  522—524.  {Sea 
France.]  Introduction  of  painted  glass, 
526.  Abiding  love  fur  the  style  in  Eng- 
land, ii,  119.  Edwardian  period,  122. 
Culmination  under  the  Tudors,  123. 
English  examples.  129  —200.  [See  Eng- 
land.] Scottish  examples,  201—225. 
{See  Scotland.]  Ireland,  228.  Period 
of  its  prevalence  in  Spain,  244.  Spanish 
examples,  246— 287.  [/See  Spain.]  Per- 
tugal,  288—292.  Gothic  invasion  of 
Italy.  297.  Lombard  and  Round-arched 
stvle,  297—320.  Pointed  Italian,  321 
—349.  {See  Italy,]  Sicilian  Pointed 
style,  399.  405.  The  style  in  Pales* 
tine,  407—413.    See  ii,  294.  51 1. 

Gothland,  interest  attaching  to  the  archi- 
tecture of,  ii,  106.  Occasion  of  the 
early  prosperity  of  its  capital,  107. 
Its  churches ;  early  pointed  examples, 
107—109.    Roundf  churches,  1 11,  1 12. 

Gouda,  painted  glass  at,  i,  608. 

Granada,  expulsion  of  the  Moors  &om,  ii, 
279.  537.    See  406.  527.  530. 

Granson,  church  at,  ii,  11. 

Great  Leighs  Church,  Essex,  spire  of, 
ii,  182. 

Greece,  Byzantine  churches  in,  ii,  458 — 
461. 

Greeks,  architecture  of  the,  i,  11.  Their 
non-employment  of  the  arch,  22..  Use 
of  proportion,  29.  Of  ornament,  32. 
Borrowings  from  the  Assyrians,  33, 35. 
147.  Uniformity  and  symmetry,  89. 
Immigration  of  the  Aryans  and  Pe- 
lasgi,  75.  Results  of  Pelasg^c  influ- 
ences, 81  note.  Their  indebtedness  to 
the  Egyptians,  127.  246.  Points  in 
which  they  surpassed  them,  139.  Their 
theory  as  to  Egyptian  civilization,  140. 
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Essential  differences  between  them  and 
the  Romans,  229.  279,  280.  Chrono- 
logical memoranda,  230.  Sources  of 
their  language,  arts,  religion,  &o,  23:2. 
Short  period  comprehended  in  their 
great  history,  233.  Dimensions  of  their 
temples,  247.  System  of  proportion 
employed,  251.  Forms  of  their  temples, 
i,  259—2(32.  Mode  of  lighting  the^^ 
262 — 265.  Their  municipal  architec- 
ture, 270.  Theatres,  271.  Tombs,  272 
— 275.  Domestic  architecture,  278. 
Period  of  ^t  development  in  their 
nation,  279.  Result  of  their  repulse 
of  their  invaders,  280.  Their  stylo  of 
decoration  adopted  at  Pompeii,  371, 
372.  Their  roofs,  451.  Work  of  Greek 
architects  in  Russia,  ii,  481.  485.  488. 
See  Polasgi.  Greek  Orders  of  Archi- 
tecture, see  Corinthian,    Doric.    Ionic 

Greenstead,  Essex,  wooden  church  at,  ii, 
116. 

8.  Gregory,  legend  of  the  appearance  of 
the  Saviour  to,  ii,  469. 

Guebwiller,  cathedral  of,  ii,  30. 

S.   Guerin,  Neuss,    church   of,    ii,  29. 
Windows,  51. 

Guildhall,  London,  ii,  196. 

Guimaraens,  Portugal,  ii,  292. 

Gutschmid's    Chaldean    researches,    i, 
144. 

Hadrian,  remains  of  temple  built  by,  i, 

308.    312.     Triumphal    arches,    336. 

His  famous  tomb,  or  '  Mole,*  343.  349. 

Pillars  thereof,  415.    See  ii,  433. 
Biigby,  Gothland,  round  church  at,  ii, 

114. 
Hakeem,  Caliph,  Sanctuary  built  by,  ii, 

525. 
Hal,  Notre  Dame  de,  i,  595. 
Halberatudt  Cathedral,  ii,  76. 
Halicamassus,  i,  220.    Mausoleum  at, 

272—274, 
Hall,  Sir  James,  theory  of,  ii,  83. 
Hamburg,  ii,  96. 
Hammet-beam  roofs,  ii,  198. 
Hampton  Court^  ii.  198. 
Hanover,  church  tower  at,  ii.  93. 
Haroon  el  Rashid,  absence  of  proofs  of 

the  magnificence  of,  ii.  548.    Splendour 

of  his  court,  548. 
Hasbeiya,  remains  at,  ii.  507. 
Hassan,  Sultun,  mosque  of,  ii.  514,  515. 
Hastings,   battle    of,    its    architectural 

result,  ii,  196. 
Hauran,  effect  of  the  Mahomedan  con- 
quest on  the  buildings  in  the,  ii,  450. 
Hebron,  mosque  at,  ii,  413.    Plan,  413. 
Hechlingen,  church  at,  ii.  30. 
Hcckington  Church,  scdilia  in,  ii,  191. 

Canopy,  189. 
Hceren's  notion  of  the  ruins  at  Wady  el- 

Ooatib,  i,  142. 
Height,  disproportionate,  its  effect,  ii, 

59,  60. 
HeUigenstadt,  Anna  chapel  at,  ii.  81. 


Heisterbach,   abbey   church   of,  ii,  29. 

Cloisters,  ii,  49. 
Hejim,  events  of  the  first  century  of  the, 

ii.  497. 
B.  Helena,  Constantino's  mother,  tomb  of, 

i.  345.  429.  431.    Sections  and  cleva^ 

tion,  346.    Church  built  by  her,  ii,  13. 

56.  418. 
Heliopolis,  beautiful  obelisk  at,  L  108. 

129. 
Henry  III,  choir  rebuilt  by,  ii,  158. 
Henry  VIFs  chapel,  French  and  German 

parallels   to,  i,  561.  ii,  73,  137.  275. 

Aisle,  147. 
Herculaneum,  theatre  at,  i,  323. 
Hereford  Cathedral,  lancet  window  in,  ii, 

157. 
Herod's  Temple    at  Jerusalem,  i,  215, 

216.    Type    of   the    Expiatory  Stele 

erected  by  him,  i,  230.    His  tomb,  356. 

See  ii,  433.  494. 
Herodotus  on  the  tumulus  of  Alyattes,  i, 

221. 
Hierapolis,   Byzantine   churches   at,  ii, 

430,  431. 
Hiidesheim^  basilican    church  at,  plan 

and  interior,  ii,  16.    Description,  17. 
Hindus,  prov(  rbial  objection  to  the  arch 

by  the,  i.  22,  207. 
Hitterdal,  Norway,  wooden  church  at; 

Plan,  ii,  116.    View,  117. 
Hogarth's  pictures,  i,  4. 
Hohenstaufens,  architectural  period  of 

the,  ii,  28.    Remains  of  their  palaces^ 

castles,  &c,  45.  197.  388. 
Holland,  race  indigenous  to,  and  archi- 
tecture of,  i,  607—609. 
Holy  rood  Chupel,  its  date,  ii,  218.    Ar- 
cades, 212.    See  225. 
Holy  Sepulchre,  Jerusalem,  Cliurch  of 

the,  i,  304.  ii,  408—411.  432. 
Homer's  architectural  desi'riptious,  i,  239. 

Religiou  of  his  poem,  239. 
Houeyman,  Mr  Johu,  drawings  by,  ii, 

218  110^6. 
Honeytiuckle  ornament,  i,  247.  254. 
Hope,  Mr  Bereaford,  point  asserted  by, 

i,  558  note. 
Horseshoe  arches  at  Gollingen,  ii,  29. 
Horse  tent,  Nimroud,  i,  184,  185. 
Hoskins,    Mr,  pyramids    figured    by,  i, 

141.    His  Ethiopian  researches,  205. 
Huelgas,  ii,  280.    Cluibter  of  the,  283. 
S.  Hugh,  of  Lincoln,  architectural  debt 

due  to,  ii,  142. 
Hugo,  Victor,  an  axiom  of,  1,  543. 
Humanejos,  chapel  at,  ii,  279,  280. 
Husein  Shah,  Madrissa  of,  ii,  557.    Par- 
ticulars, 558. 
Huy,  Notre  Dame  de,  i,  595. 

Ibn  Touloun,  mosque  of,  ii,  509.  View, 
510.    Window,  511.    Minarets,  513. 

Ibrim  iu  Nubia,  basilic  an  church  at,  i, 
404. 

Igel,  near  Treves,  Roman  monument  at, 
i,  350. 
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Ilcecos,  tower  at,  ii»  280.  Dcsoription, 
281. 

IlissuB,  Ionic  temple  on  the,  i,  245.  265. 

India,  p<jrtico  suitable  for  the  climate  of, 
it,  2.59  note. 

Ingelheim,  Charlemogne*^  palace  at,  ii,45. 

Inkerman,  cave  at,  ii,  479. 

Inner  Temple  Hall,  ii,  198. 

Innisfallen,  Celtic  church  or  oratoiy  at, 
ii,  229.    View,  230. 

lona.  ii,  202.  223.    Window,  223. 

Ionian  colonies,  i.  220. 

Ionic  order,  origin  of  the,  i,  147. 228. 229. 
Result  of  rtcoiit  discoveries :  oldest  and 
finest  examples,  245.  TempU  s  of  Juno, 
Diuna,  and  AjoUo,  24G.  Compare<l 
with  the  Doric  order,  253.  Columns 
and  cornices,  254.  Carving,  colour, 
mast.nry,  &c,  254.  Use  of  the  order 
by  the  liomans,  2U0. 

Ipsamboul,  rock -cut  temple  at,  i,  125.  ^ 

Ireland,  scroll  work  at  New  Grange  in, 
i,  23G  note.  Character  of  its  early  archi- 
tecture: source  of  the  anti-Saxon  feel- 
ing, ii,  226.  Examples  of  its  archi- 
ttcture.  227—241. 

Iron  as  a  building  material,  i,  21. 

Irrigation,  proficiency  of  the  Turanian 
races  in,  i,  63. 

St  Isaac's,  at  St  Petersburg,  redeeming 
feature  in  the  design  of,  i,  20. 

Isis-headt-d  or  Typhonian  capitals,  i,  35. 
123.  141. 

Ispedian,  works  of  Shah  Abbas  at.  The 
Maidan  Shah  and  its  accompanying 
buildings,  ii,  556,  557.  Sultan  Uusein's 
Madrissa,  557.  Char  iJagh,  559.  View 
of  palace,  560. 

Issoire,  chevet  church  at :  Plan,  491. 
Elevation  and  section,  492. 

Italy,  ethnographic  history  of  art  in,  i, 
279.  Adaptation  of  circular  buildings 
left  by  the  Romans,  476.  Intnxhictory 
notice;  Division  and  classification  of 
styles,  ii,  293.  Lombard  and  round - 
arched  Gothic,  297.  Examples,  298— 
320.  Pointed  Gothic:  efl'ect  of  the  dis- 
putes of  factions,  321.  Sources  of  dif- 
ference between  Italian  Gotliic  and 
that  of  other  peoples,  322.  Examples, 
324—349.  Circular  buildings,  350. 
Towers,  351.  Porches,  355.  Civic 
buildings,  357.  Moulded  bricks,  360. 
Windows,  361. 366.  Byzantine  Roman- 
esque and  other  phases  of  the  Byzan- 
tine style,  368.  370.  389.  Palestine, 
why  treated  as  (architecturally)  a  part 
of  Italy,  407.  See  Amulfi.  Asti.  Bari. 
Bittonto.  Bologna.  Brindisi.  Byzantine. 
Fernira.  Florence*.  Friuli.  Lucca.  Man- 
tua. Milan.  Naples.  Novara.  Orvitto. 
Padua.  Palestine.  Pavia.  Piacenzi. 
Pisa.  Prato.  Rome.  Sicily.  Siena.  Tob- 
canella.  Venice.  Vercelli.  Verona.  Vi- 
cenza. 

Ivan  III,  and  Ivan  the  Terrible,  churclnfl 
built  by,  ii,  489. 


Jaina,  i,  858.  Parallel  to  its  stylo  iu 
Ireland,  ii,  289. 

S.  James,  sepulchre  of,  i,  356.  358. 

Jedburgh  Abbey,  mixed  style  at,  ii,  202. 
Pier  archea,  204,  Their  peculiarity, 
205. 

Jerpoint  Abbey,  tower  and  battlements 
of,  ii,  289. 

Jerusalem,  chief  feature  of  admiration  in 
the  Temple  of,  i,  19.  Earliest  Temple, 
or  Tabernacle,  212,  213.  Solomon's 
Temple,  65.  68.  192.  Source  of  its 
splendour,  21 S.  Its  diraen^ons  and 
plan,  214.  215.  Ornaments  and  acces- 
sories of  metal,  214.  Subsequent 
rebuildings:  Herod's  Temple,  215. 
Author's  drawing  of  the  bame,  216. 
Its  magnitude  and  magnificence :  the 
Gate  Huldah,  217.  Cognate  templet*, 
219.  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
304.  ii,  408—411.  482  note,  Bassi- 
relievi  on  the  Arch  of  Titus,  i,  336. 
Rock-built  tombs:  Herod**,  Zecha- 
riali's,  356.  Absalom's,  the  Judges', 
857.  Resmlt  of  the  Crusades,  ii,  407. 
Churches  of  SS.  Anno,  Marie  la  Grande, 
Marie  Latine,  and  the  Madclaine,  411. 
Constantino's  Basilica  and  the  Golden 
Gateway,  419.  Purpose  of  the  latter, 
420  note.  **  Dome  of  Rock,"  or  Mosque 
of  Omar,  408.  421.  432—435.  449.  452. 
507.  Mosque  el-Aksah  (Abd  el- 
Malek's),  502—505.  Fountains,  507. 
See  ii,  411. 

Jews,  perioil  of  the  Exode  of  the,  i,  91. 
See  Jerusalem.     Semitic  races. 

John,  king  of  Portugal,  church  founded 
by,  ii,  288. 

S.  John,  Ravenna,  baptistery  of,  i,  434. 
Knights  of  St  John,  ii,  384. 

Jono?,  Owen,  reproduction  of  tbc  Alham- 
bra  Court  of  Lions  by,  ii,  534  no!e. 

Josephus,  fragment  of  Manetho  preterved 
by,  i,  90,  91.  [_8ee  Manetho.]  Hie 
idea  of  Solomon's  palaee,  210. 

Judah,  alleged  tombs  of  the  kings  of,  i, 
356  note. 

Judea,  architecture  of,  see  Jerusalem. 

Judges,  tomb  of  the,  i,  357.  Fa^rde, 
358. 

Jumiegos,  Nonnan  church  at,  1,513, 514. 
516. 

Juno,  temple  at  Samoa  of,  i,  246.  Dimen- 
sions, 248. 

Jupiter,  temples  of:  at  Ells,  i,  16.  Olym- 
p-a,  243.     Agrigentum,  248. 

Jupiter  Ammon,  alleged  ruins  of  a  tem- 
ple of,  i,  142. 

Jupiter  Capitulinus,  EtiUbCan  temple  to, 
i,  282.  306. 

Jupiter  Olympins,  temple  at  Athens  of,  I. 
247.  Dimensions,  247.  313,  Solool 
to  which  it  l^elongs,  258.  How  lighted, 
264.  Plan,  265.  View  of  its  ruins, 
813. 

Jupiter  Stator,  temple  of,  i,  34.  300,  301. 
Its  form  and  dimensions,  3U6. 
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Jupiter  Tonans,  temple  of,  i,  306. 
Justiiiinn  s  Church  at  Bethlehem,  ii,  418. 

His  boast  on  the  completion  of  the 

mosque    of     Bta  Sophia,    443,    444. 

Church  ill  Armenia  ascribed  to  him, 

4G6. 

Kaaba  at  Mecoa,  i,  65.  11.  499.  501.  518. 
Persian  Khahahs,  1,  202. 

Kairoan,  or  Kairwan,  mosque  at,  ii,  406. 
520. 

Kaitboy,  mosque  and  tomb  of,  ii,  516. 
View,  516. 

Kalttbscho,  roek-cnt  temple  at,  i,  126. 
Roman  temple :  Plan,  136.  Section,  137. 

Ealb  Louzeh,  church  at,  ii,  425. 

Kallundborg,  Denmark,  peculiarly  formed 
ohimih  at,  ii,  105.    View,  106. 

Kaloun,  mosque  of,  ii,  513. 

Kalyb^,  Sviia,  chapel  at :  Plan,  440. 
View,  440. 

Kampen,  church  at,  1,  608. 

Kangovar,  temple  at,  i,  219.  314. 

Earlsburg  Cathedral,  ii,  2. 

Karnac,  chief  feature  of  the  Hypostyle 
Hall  at,  i,  17.  Its  dimensions,  24. 
118.  Original  founder  of  the  Temple, 
108.  Its  successive  accretions,  great 
magnitude,  &c.  118—120.  The  South 
Temple,  122,  123.  Parallel  to  the  Hy- 
postyle Hall,  119.    See  ii,  534. 

Kelat  Sem&n,  Syria,  church  and  monas- 
tery at,  ii,  423.  Double  church,  436. 
Section  and  plan,  436. 

Eells,  Ireland,  ii,  232.  Ancient  Cross, 
241. 

Kelso  Abbey  Church,  ii,  204.  Norman 
arches,  205. 

Keneith,  County  Cork,  round  tower  at,  ii, 
236  237. 

Kenilworth  Castle,  ii,  197, 198. 

Kertch,  tumuli  near,  ii,  478. 

Khabalid  or  Persian  Fire  Temple,  i,  202. 

Khasne',  or  Treasury  of  Pharaoh :  View, 
i,  352.    Section  and  description,  353. 

Khiva,  ii,  561.    View  of  palace,  561. 

Khorsabad,  explorations  at,  i,  147.  Tem- 
ple exhumed  by  M.  Place,  154.  Eleva- 
tion of  Observatory,  155.  Plan  of,  155. 
Situation  of  the  city,  167.  Plans  of 
the  Palace,  168.  170.  Bestorations  by 
the  Author,  171,  172.  Peculiar  orna- 
mentation, 173.  Discovery  of  the  city 
gates,  174.  Plan  of  gateway,  174.  Ele- 
vation of,  175.  Remains  of  propylsea, 
169.  Sculptured  view  of  a  pavilion, 
182.    Example  of  the  arch,  205. 

Khosru  (Nushirven),  daring  building  feat 
of,  i,  385. 

Eieff^  architects  of  churches  at,  ii,  481, 
Churches:  Desiatinna,  and  SS.  Banil 
and  Irene,  483.  Cathedral  (Sta 
Sophia),  483,  484.  489.  Other 
churches,  485.  Immense  number 
thereof,  486. 

Kicghart,  Armenia,  rock-out  church  at, 
ii,  480. 


Kilconnel  Monastery,  Ii,  227.  View  of 
iloistcr,  228. 

Kilculien,  early  doorway  at,  Ii,  237,  238. 

Kildare  Cathedral,  ii,  227.    Doorway  in 

^  tower,  234,  235. 

Killaloe,  section  of  chapel  at,  ii,  231. 

Kilrce,  Kilkenny,  round  tower  at,  11, 
235. 

King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge.  See 
Cainbriilge. 

Kirk,  proper  application  of  the  term,  1, 
430.  Whence  derived,  ibid,  note, 

Kirkwall  Cathedral,  ii.  205.  Bays,  206. 
View,  '207. 

Kloster  Neuberg,  "  Todtenleuchter  "  at, 
11,  86. 

Konigsberg,  ii,  96. 

Kootub  Mosque  and  Minar,  ii,  531. 

Kostroma,  Eastern  Russia,  churches  in, 
ii,  487.    Views  of  interiors,  488, 489. 

Kour,  rock  excavations  on  the  banks  of 
the,  ii,  480. 

Koutais,  Armenia,  peculiarities  of  church 
at,  Ii.  469. 

Koyunjiii,  palace  of  Sennacherib  at,  177. 
Palace  of  Esarhaddon,  or  South-west 
palace,  178.  Central  palace ;  its  plan, 
179.  Its  sculptures  and  pavement,  179. 
Palace  of  Tiglath  Pileser,  180.  Ori- 
ginal magnificence  of  these  groups  of 
palaces,  181.  Cause  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  ruins,  ibid.  Illustrative 
bas-reliefs  from  palace  walls,  181 — 184. 

Kremlin,  the.    See  Moscow. 

Kubr  Roumeia,  i.  360.    Plan,  861. 

Kurtea  el  Argyisch,  11,  476.  View  of, 
492.   Its  plan,  492. 

Kuttenberg,  ohurch  of  St  Barbara  at, 
its  peculiar  features,  11,  73.  Section, 
74. 

Laach,  abbey  church  at,  Ii,  27.  Plan  and 

view,  27. 
Labyrinth  of  Lampares,  1, 108.  Plan  and 

section,  109. 
L'a'lerbro,  Gothland,  church  and  wapen- 

hus  at,  ii,  115.  181. 
Lambeth  Palace,  ii,  198. 
Landsberg,  double  chapel  at,  plan  and 

section,  ii,  33,  34. 
Landshut,  St  Martin's  church  at,  ii,  75. 
Langres,  double-arched  Roman  gate  at, 

1, 337.  502. 
Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  i, 

557. 
Langue  d'Oc  and  Lan^ue  d*CEil,  i,  445. 
Langueiloc,  roofs  in,  ii,  390. 
Lantern  pillars  of  Germany  and  France, 

ii,  86. 
Lanterns :  St.  Ouen,  Rouen,  1, 578.  Sala- 
I       roancii,  ii,  257. 

Laon  Cathedral,  its  spires  and  towers,  1, 
I       547. 

I  Lapo,  Aniolpho  da,  church  remodelled 
I       by,  i,  437. 

I  Lateran  church,  Borne.    See  Giovanni 
'       Laterano. 
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Latin  style,  French  example  of  the,  i, 
507. 

Iiayard,  Mr,  his  Assyrian  explorations, 
i,  156.  161.  165  noU.  205.  288.  474. 

Le  Due,  Viol  let,  his  Dictionnaire  d'Art-hi- 
tecture,  i,  580  note.  On  the  donjon  at 
Coucy,  586  note, 

Leighs.    See  Great  Leighs. 

Leo  the  Isaurian,  church  built  by,  ii, 
453. 

Loon,  Spain,  245.  Panteon  of  San  Isi- 
doro,  249.  Interior,  252.  Cathedral : 
Plan,  265.    Bay  of  choir.  206. 

Le'rida,  ii,  255.    Door  of  porch,  256. 

Lery,  Norman  Church  at,  i,  513. 

Leuchars,  Norman  window  at,  ii,  203. 

Lichfield  Cathedral:  Spires,  i,  597. 
Nave,  ii,  143.  152.  187.  Clere8t')ry 
windows,  145.  Views,  165.  West  door- 
w^ay,  188,  189.  Dimensions,  j^ropor- 
tions,  &c,  200. 

Lidkoping,  Sweden,  church  at,  ii,  100. 

Lie^e  Cathedral,  its  date,  &c,  i,  595. 
Churches:  St  Bartholomew,  593.  St 
Jacques,  593.  Its  plan,  flamboyant 
porch,  polychromatic  decorations,  598. 
St  Martin,  599.  Bishop's  palace,  605. 
See  ii,  274. 

Lierre,  church  of  St  Gommaire  at,  598. 
Belfry,  601. 

Lighting  of  temples,  i,  119.  262.  Of 
domes,  ii,  458. 

Limburg,  church  at,  ii,  17.  20.  Its  merits, 
77. 

Lincoln  Cathedral,  ii,  132,  133  note. 
Nave,  142.  Roof-vnulting,  148.  East 
end,  158.  Transept  windows,  161, 1()2. 
General  view,  167.  Angel  choir,  170. 
185.  Situation,  171.  Chapter-house, 
172.  Choir-aisles  doorway,  187,  188. 
Dimensions,  proportions,  &c,  200. 

Linlithgow,  doorway  at,  ii,  221,  222.  Pa- 
lace, 225. 

Lino,  Spain,  churches  of  SS.  Miguel  and 
Cristiua  at,  ii,  246.  Unique  in  form, 
247. 

Lion  tomb  at  Cnidus,  i.  275. 

Lisieux  Cathedral,  i,  551. 

liismore  Cathedral,  ii,  227. 

Little  Maplestead,  Essex,  round  church 
at,  ii,  181.  409. 

Little  Saxliam,  Suffolk,  round-towered 
church  at,  ii,  182. 

Liverpool,  St  George's  Hall  at,  i,  334 
note. 

Livia,  house  of,  i,  863. 

Lloyd,  Mr  Watkiss,  subject  of  a  paper 
by,  i,  251  note. 

Loches,  round  arches  upon  pointed  ones 
at,  i,  485.  Castle,  490.  586.  See  ii. 
395. 

Loftus,  Mr,  explorations  of,  i,  200. 

Lombardy,  ii.  3,  4  note.  297.  Disappear- 
ance of  original  Lombard  buildings, 
299.  Examples  of  I^ombanl  and 
mund-arched  Gothic,  298--320.  See 
Italy. 


London,  ii,  181.  197. 

I^ndon  Bridge,  i,  48. 

S.  Lorenzo,  Milan,  see  Milan. 

Lorenzo,  biisilicsin  church,  Rome,  dates 

of,  i,  409.    Aisles,  410.    Gallery,  418. 

Original  arrangement,  interior  view, 

419. 
Lorraine,    architectural    affinities  of,  i, 

447. 
Lorsch,  porch  of  convent  at,  elevation  of, 

ii,44. 
Luuis   le  Gfos,  Louis  le  Jeune,  Saint 

Louid,  and  the  architecture  of  France, 

i,  523,  524.    Louis  the  Pious,  ii,  305. 
Loupiao,  fa9a<ie  of  church  at,  i,  480. 
Louvain,  town-hall  at,  i,  14.    Its  date 

and    character,  603.      Church  of  St 

Pierre,  intended  design,  &c,  597.  ii,  79 

note.    Cloth-hall,  605. 
Lubeck,    brick  -  built     cathedntl     and 

churches  of  SS.  Mary  and  Catherine 

at.    Plans,  view,  &c,  ii,  90 — 93.    Town- 
hall,  96. 
Lucca,  ii,  297.  317.  320,  321.    Bays  of 

San  Martino,  327.    Facade,  374.    San 

Michele,  374. 
Lund,  Sweden,  cathedral  at,  ii,  100. 
Luneburg,  brick  architecture  of,  ii,  93. 
Lutl)er*s  shelter,  ii,  46. 
Luxor,  temple  of,  i,  121.    Obelisk,  130. 
Luxueil,  i,  497. 
Lycia  and  its  tombs,  i,  224—230.  351. 

See  ii,  430. 
Lycurgus,  i,  233.     Effect  of  his  laws, 

241. 
Lydda,  Gothic  church  at,  ii,  412. 
Lydia,  i,  220. 
Lyons,  churoli  of  Ainay  at,  i,  497.    Style 

of  tlio  cathedral,  551,  552. 
Lysicrates,   choragio   monument    of,  its 

character  as  a  work  of  art,  i,  26.  247, 

256.    Dimensions  and  elevation,  270. 

Mabillon,  plan  found  and  published  by, 

ii,  5. 
Machpelah,  cave  of,  i,  284.  351. 
Madeleine,  Paris,  i,  20.    Madelaine,  Je« 

rusalem,  ii,  411. 
Madracen,  tomb,  view  of,  i,  361. 
Madris^a,  the,  see  Ispahan. 
Maeatricht :   St  Serviu's,  i,  593.     Notre 

Dame,  593. 
Magdeburg,  model  of  church  built  by 

Otho  the  Great  at,  ii,  39.     Form  and 

arrangements    of   the   cathedral,    54. 

Nave  and  side-aisles,  76. 
Maguclone,  fortified  church  at,  i,  460. 

495. 
Mahomed  Ehodabendah,    city  founded 

by,  ii,  558.     Splendid  tomb  erected 

by  him,  554,  555. 
Mahomet,  first  mosque  of,  ii,  499.  501. 

His  inti'ntion  relative  to  the  temple  of 

Jerusalrm,  503. 
Mahomet  II,  number  and  splendour  of 

tlie  mosques  of,  ii,  538. 
Mabomctanism,   result  of  the  outburst 
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end  cause  of  tlie  bucocbs  nf,  ii,  498 — 
500.  ExpiilHum  of  its  followers  from 
Sp.iin,  537.  Their  habit  regarding  the 
nrchitecture  of  conquere<l  peoples,  5:^8. 

Maison  Carree,  Nimef,  i,  801.  Descrip- 
tion, plan,  &e,  807.  404. 

Mali  nes,  church  of  St  Rombaut  at,  i, 
595.    Chief  points  <.f  intt^rest,  597. 

Mallay,  M,  on  the  churches  in  Puy  de 
Dome,  i,  491.  494. 

Mammeini,  purpose  of  Egyptian  temples 
so  called,  i,  12(;. 

Manchester  warehouse  architecture,  i,  48. 

Manco  Cajiac's  liouse,  Cu7co,  ii,  584. 

Miinetho,  dynastic  chronology  of  Egypt, 
by,  i,  88.  Fragment  preserved  by  Jo- 
sephus,  90, 91.  On  the  Labyrinth,  108. 
On  the  Shepherd  kings,  112.  CJon- 
firmation  of  his  list  of  kings,  124. 

M>^n^es^a,  collegiate  church  at,  ii,  268. 
Interior  view,  269. 

Mantua,  ii,  293.  Campanile  of  S.  Andrea, 
3.^3,  854. 

Maplostead,  Essex,  Bound  church  at,  ii, 
181.  409. 

Marburg,  church  of  S.  Elizabeth  at; 
Plan,  section,  &c,  ii,  56.  West  front, 
56.    Apse,  69. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  pillar  of  Victory  of,  i, 
341. 

Margaret  of  Austria,  stpulchnd  church, 
erected  by,  i,  561. 

8.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  Bome,  i,  832. 

8.  Maria  di  Ara  Cceli,  bosilican  church, 
dule  of,  i,  410. 

8.  Maria  in  Capitolio,  triapsal  church, 
Colojjne,  ii,  23. 

8.  Maria  in  Co><mediii,  basilican  church, 
Bome,  i,  409.  420.  Tower:  dimen- 
sions, ii,  816.    Elevation,  816. 

8.  Maria  in  Dominica,  bosUican  church, 
Bome,  diite  of,  i,  410. 

8.  Maria,  Florence,  dimensions  of,  i,  24. 
See  Florence. 

8.  Maria  Maggiore,  basilican  church, 
Bome,  date  of,  i,  409.  Pl«n,  416.  In- 
terior view,  proportions,  &c,  417.  Mo- 
dem alterations,  418. 

8.  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  basilican  church, 
Bome,  dat«  of,  i,  410.     Its  style,  ibid, 

8.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  basilican  church, 
date  of,  i,  410. 

8.  I^Iaria  Botunda,  see  Theodoric. 

8.  Marie  de  TEpine,  west  front  of,  i,  558. 
Its  English  prototype,  558.  I^antern, 
579. 

Mniienburg.  brick  schloss  at,  ii,  96,  97. 

Mariettc,  M,  Egyptian  Explorations  of, 
i.  90.  99  note.  102  note,  112. 

Markham,  Mr,  on  Peruvian  architecture, 
ii,  583. 

8.  Mark's,  Venice.   See  Venice. 

Marmoutier,  church  of,  ii,  31.  View, 
31. 

Marryat's  Works  on  Sweden,  Jutland, 
&C,  Illustrations  from,  ii,  100  et  deq. 

Mars  Ultor,  temple  of,  i,  806.  404. 


Marseilles,  early  colonists  of,  i,  351.  ii. 
405. 

Marshall,  Bishop,  tomb  of,  at  Exeter,  ii, 
188.  191. 

8.  Martin,  triapsal  church,  Cologne,  ii, 
24,  25. 

8.  Martino  in  Cielo  d*Oro,  Bavenna,  i, 
424. 

8.  Martino  al  Monti,  basilican  church, 
Bome,  date  of,  1.  410. 

S.  Mary  Kedclilie,  a  French  prototype 
of,  i,  558. 

Mashita,  palace  at,  plan,  i,  387.  Triapsal 
hall,  388.  Western  octagon  tower,  389. 
Facade,  390.  Elevation  restored  by  the 
author,  392. 

Mass,  as  an  element  in  Architecture,  i, 
16. 

Matera,  cathedral  at,  ii,  382.  Window, 
.382. 

Mateiials  in  architecture:  stone  and 
brick,  i,  19,  20.  Plaster,  wood,  cast 
iron,  21. 

Mausolus,  tomb  of,  at  Halicama&sus,  i, 
272.  View  and  plan  as  restored  by 
the  Author,  273.  Dimensions  and  de- 
scription, 274. 

Maxentius,  basilica  of,  or  Temple  of 
Peace,  its  dimensions,  i,  24.  Consi- 
dered as  an  example  of  Boman  art, 
296.  Description,  plan,  sections,  &c, 
318—320.  Its  stucco  ornaments,  334. 
Proportion  of  solids  to  area,  581. 

Mayence  Cathedral,  ii,  17.  Its  chief 
features,  18.  Its  western  apse,  21. 
The  Kauf  Hans,  84. 

Mi^'cca,  the  Eaaba  at,  i,  65.  202.  ii,  499. 
501.  Arrangements,  det:uls,  &c,  of  it, 
and  of  the  Great  Mosque,  517,  518. 

Mechlin,  i,  589.  Intended  Town-hall, 
605. 

Medina*  Mahomet's  Mosque  at,  ii,  499. 
501. 

Medinet-Habou,  temple  of  i,  122.  Pa- 
vilion of  Bhamses,  130,  131. 

Megalithic  period  in  England,  ii.  121. 

Meillan,  chateau  of,  i,  585. 

Meissen  Cathedral,  ii.  65.  Nave,  78. 
Baptistery,  81. 

Melrose  Abbey,  ii,  202.  214.  Aisle,  215. 
East  window,  216. 

Memnonium,  the,  i,  121. 

Memphis,  i,  89.  Mariette's  explorations, 
90.  Dynasties  of  Pyramid-building 
Kingei,  ibid.  Magnifloenoe  of  the  city, 
destruction  of  iU  monuments,  &c,  1 14, 
115. 

8.  Menoux,  church  at;  exterior,  i,  503. 
Che  vet  and  narthex,  504. 

Meroe,  the  alleged  parent  state  of  Egypt, 
i,  140.  Bemains  of  Ethiopian  temples 
and  pyramids,  141.    Arches,  207. 

Merovingian  Kings,  no  architectural  re- 
mains of  the,  1,  522. 

Messina,  architecture  of,  i*',  399,  400. 
The  Nunziatella,  899.   Cathedral,  401. 

Metal  used  in  Boman  architecture,  372. 
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Metz  Cathedral,  pleasing  foatares  of,  ii. 
77. 

Mexico,  primitive  perfection  of  the  arts 
in,  i,  62.  Early  inhabitants,  ii,  563. 
Recent  artistic  explorers,  564.  ToIte«'8 
and  Aztec's ;  result  of  the  Bpani.>h  con- 
quest, 564-566.  Alleged  Baddhist 
Sculptures :  Eiistem  prototypes  of 
Mexican  forms,  567,  568.  571.  Tio- 
callis  or  pyramid-temples,  5(;9,  570. 
Temple  or  palace  at  Mitin,  571,  572. 
Buildings  of  Yucatan,  573  —  575. 
Principles  of  construction,  577 — 57^. 

Michel  Angelo,  ii.  547. 

Michel,  Mont  St,  medieval  features  re- 
tained at,  i,  587. 

Milan  Cathedral,  i,  24.  554.  ii,  272. 
Its  architect,  322.  324.  338.  Plun, 
Fection,  interior,  original  model,  5cc, 
338—343.  Circular  church  of  San 
liorenzo,  its  mutilations,  &o,  i,  436, 
437.  Church  of  San  Ambrogio,  its 
atrium,  silver  altar,  bronze  doors,  &c, 
ii,  305—307.  Its  additional  tower,  317. 

Milan  city,  half  German,  ii,  293.  297. 
The  Great  Hospital,  360. 

Miletus,  Ionic  temple  at,  1,  246. 

Minars  and  Minarets,  their  beauty,  ii,  513. 
Examples  :  Tunis,  520.  Sta  Sophia, 
544.    Erzeroum,  551. 

Minden,  church  at,  ii,  22. 

Minerva,  temple  of,  at  Sunium,  i,  244. 

Minerva  Medica,  tem])le  or  i/nah  of,  i, 
347.  Peculiar  features  of  its  coustruc- 
tion,  348,  349.  ii,  437. 

8.  Miniato,  Florence,  i,  420.  Dimensions, 
ii,  370.    Plan,  371.    Section,  372. 

Misitra,  Sparta,  church  of  the  Virgin  at, 
ii,  460,  468.    Apse,  461. 

Missionary  zeal  of  the  Buddhists,  ii,  567. 

MissoloTighi,  doorway  at,  i,  238. 

Mitln,  Mexico,  temple  at,  ii,  571.  Palace, 
572. 

Modena,  cathedral  at,  ii,  310.  Octagon, 
818.    Ghirlandina  tower,  320. 

Mogrebins,  mosque  of  the,  ii,  502. 

Moguls  of  India,  sepulchre-palaces  of  the, 
i,  110. 

Mohammed,  see  Mahomet. 

Mohammed  ben  Alhama,  founder  of  the 
Alhambra,  ii,  532. 

Moissac,  church  at,  i,  471.    Plan,  471. 

Mokwi,  Armenia,  Byzantine  church  at,  ii, 
468.  483. 

Molfettct,  Apulia,  church  at,  ii,  368.  Plan 
and  section :  its  domes,  395. 

Mona«>terboice,  Ireland,  early  doorway  at, 
ii,  237,  238. 

Monasteries :  St  (Jail,  ii,  5 — ^9.  Ireland, 
227.  Spain,  281.  283.  Kelat  Seman, 
423.    Troitzka,  Moscow,  490. 

Monkwearmouth,  ii,  126.  Saxon  door- 
way, 127. 

Monreale:  Plan  of  church  at,  ii,  401. 
Nave,  402.  Its  mosaic  dccoiations, 
403.  Cloisters,  404.  Fountain,  405. 
Mosaic  pictures  or  stained  glass?  406. 


Mons,  Belgium,  i,  589.  Church  of  St 
Wuudru,  598.  Polychromatic  effects, 
598.    Town-hall,  C05. 

Mont  Majour,  triapsal  church  at.  i,  402. 

Mont  St  Ani^elo,  baptistery  of,  ii,  395. 

Mont  St  Michel,  Noi-mandy,  medieval 
features,  preserved  in,  i,  587. 

Montiemeuf,  church  of,  i,  488. 

l^Ionza,  example  of  brick  architecture 
from,  ii,  361. 

Moors,  the,  in  Spaii»,  ii,  243,  244.  250. 
253.  276.  521.  Characteristics  of  the 
Moresco  style :  region  in  which  it  pre  • 
dominated,  277.  Examples,  277—282. 
Moorish  workmen  under  Christian 
masters,  898,  399.  536  «<»/<.  Their 
first  important  building,  523.  525. 
Extent  and  nature  of  their  remains 
ill  Spain ;  their  probable  origin,  535. 
Period  of  their  expulsion,  537.  See 
Alhambra.    Saracenic. 

Moravia,  ii,  2. 

Moresco  Style,  see  Moors. 

Mortier  en  Der,  part  Bomanesquo,  part 
Gothic  church  at,  i,  509.  Its  perfect- 
ness  as  an  example  of  a  new  style, 
510.     See  ii,  9,  127. 

Morzig,  church  of,  ii,  30. 

Mosaic  pavements  in  Roman  basilicas,  1, 
421. 

Mosaic  pictures  at  Monreale,  ii,  401. 
406. 

Moscow,  architects  of  the  churches  in,  ii, 
481.  When  made  the  capital  of 
Russia,  486.  488.  Numcrousness  of 
its  churches,  486.  The  Annunciation 
and  St  Michael's  churches,  489.  The 
Assumption,  489.  Plan,  490.  St  Basil 
(Vasaili  Blanskenoy),  489.  Plan,  490. 
View,  491 .  Tower  of  Ivan  Veliki,  493. 
The  Kremlin,  105.  ii,  494.  Towers  on 
its  walls,  494.    Sacred  Gate,  495. 

Moses,  tlie  brazen  serpent  of,  ii,  307. 

Mosques :  Kairoan  or  Kairwan,  ii,  406. 
620.  Hebron,  413.  Mecca,  518.  Cor- 
doba, 624.  Didrbekr,  380.  Tabieez, 
551.  Ispahan,  557.  See  Cairo.  Con- 
stantinople. Damascus.  Jerusalem. 
Mecca. 

Moyed,  £1,  mosque  of,  ii,  516. 

Muckross,  Ireland,  monastery  cloister  at, 
ii.  227. 

Milnzenberg  castle  of,  ii,  45.  Picturesque 
features,  48. 

Mugheyr,  details  and  diagrams  of  temple 
at,  i,  151,  152. 

Muhlhau^n,  Maria  Kirohe  at,  plan,  ii, 
78.    Arrangement,  view,  &c,  79. 

Mujelib<f,  probable  origin  of  tlie,  i,  156. 

Munich  Cathedral,  ii,  75.  Brick  churcheS) 
76. 

Municipal,  see  Civic. 

Munster,  Lanib(>rti  Kirche  at,  11, 222  note. 

Murano,  arch  at,  i.  391. 

Murphv,Mr,  illustrator  of  the  Alhambra, 
ii,  288  note,  525. 

Music  amo:ig  the  ancient  races,  i,  68.  82. 
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Mycentt,  lombe  of  the  kiogs  at,  i,  2S4. 

Gate  of  the  lions,  288. 
Mylassa,   pillar  of  Victory   at,  i,  340. 

Tomb,  358.    View  of  same,  359. 
Myitt,  church  of  St.  Nicholas  at,  ii,  454. 
Myron's  treasury,  and  materials  of  its 

decorations,  i,  239. 

Naksh-i-Bustam,  tomb  of  Darius  at,  i, 
194. 

Nancy,  Ducal  palace  at,  i,  584.  Portal, 
&c,586. 

Naples,  paucity  of  examples  in,  ii,  870. 
Cathedral,  371. 

Napoleon  I,  fa9ade  completed  by,  ii, 
342. 

Naranoo,  church  of  Bta  Maria,  Ac,  its 
character  and  omamentution,  ii,  24t>. 
View,  chief  point  of  interest,  247. 

Narthez,  the,  in  basilican  churches,  i, 
408.  424.  Cluny,  502.  Vezelay,  503. 
Bt  Menouz,  505.    Spires,  ii,  20. 

Nature,  imitation  of,  i,  41. 

Naumberg,  church  of,  ii,  75.  Choir- 
screens,  82. 

Naval  arcliitecture,  continuous  advance 
of,  i,  45.  529. 

Naval  triumphal  columns  in  Rome,  i, 
340. 

SS.  Nazario  ed  Celso,  church  of,  its 
original  appellation,  peculiaiities  of 
construction,  &c,  i,  438. 

SS.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo,  basilican  church, 
Eome,  its  date,  i,  410.  Systi  m  of  which 
it  affoi-ds  an  example,  420. 

Nero,  baths  of,  i,  332. 

Neufehatel,  Notre  Dame  de,  ii,  1 1. 

Neuss,  church  of  St.  Guerin  in,  ii,  29.  51. 

Nevers  Cathedral,  i,  551. 

New  style,  possibility  of  a,  i,  44,  45. 

Newton,  Mr,  explorations  of,  i,  272. 
274. 

New  Walsingham  church,  roof  of  aisle, 
ii,  184. 

Nicholai  Kirche,  Zerbst,  ii,  80. 

S.  Nicnlo  in  Carcere,  basilican  church, 
Rome,  its  date,  i,  410 

Nieuport,  Belgium,  belfry  of,  i,  601. 

Nike  Apteros,  or  Wingless  Victory,  tem- 
ple of,  i,  245.  Its  fiieze,  254.  How 
lighted,  265. 

Nile,  Egyptian  rule  with  regard  to  erec- 
tions on  the  two  sides  or^  i,  107.  130. 
Course  of  civilization,  up  stream  or 
down  stream?  140. 

Nimeguen,  circular  church  at,  ii,  39. 

Niines,  Maison  Cariee  or  Temple  of  Diana 
at,  i,  301.  307.  404.  452.  Amphi- 
theatre, 329.  The  Tour  Magne.  350. 
439.  The  Pont  du  Gard,  373.  See  ii, 
429. 

Nimroud,  North-west  Palace  at,  i,  164. 
Plan,  165.  Result  of  exploration  of 
the  pyramid,  186.    Vaulted  drain,  205. 

Nineveh,  i,  145.  161.  Explorations.  163. 
Parts  of  Niuevite  structures  remain- 
ing, 189.    Stairs,  192.    See  518,  552. 
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Nisibin,  triple  church  at,  ii.  428.  468. 

Nismes,  «ee  Nlmes. 

Nivelles,  church  of  St.  Gertrude  at,  i, 
591.    Its  circular  tower,  &c,  591. 

Nocera  dei  Pagaiii,  baptistery  of,  i,  433. 
ii,  440. 

Nomenclature  in  Christian  architecture, 
remarks  on,  i,  396. 

Noiman  architecture,  chief  feature  of, 
i,  17.  Architectural  province  of  Nor- 
mandy, 447.  Inconsistency  charac- 
teriiitic  of  the  race,  506.  Culminating 
epoch  of  the  style,  507.  Destroyers 
and  rebuilders,  509.  Examples  of  tlie 
st^le :  towers  and  vaulting,  512—521. 
Pillars,  564.  Result  of  the  Norman 
conquest  of  England,  ii,  121.  Effect  of 
the  wars  of  the  Rosea,  123.  Norman 
chapels,  177.    Norman  gateway,  186. 

Normiiits  and  Norman  buildings  in  Sicily, 
ii,  398.  899. 

Northampton,  round  church  at,  ii,  181. 
Eleanor  cross  in  the  county,  194. 

Norway,  church  architecture  of,  ii,  101. 
Wooden  churches,  103.  117.  ii,  5. 

Norwich  Castle,  ii,  197. 

Norwich  Cathedral:  Plan,  ii,  130.  Tabu- 
lar items,  200.  Sfte  132. 141. 164.  170. 
173.  252. 

Notre  Dame,  Paris.    See  Paris. 

Notre  Dame  de  Dijon,  i,  549. 

Nourri,  pyramids  at,  i,  141. 

Novara  Ckithedral :  Atrium,  plan,  ii,  301. 
Elevation  and  Section,  301.  Baptis- 
tery, 303. 

Novogorod.  Sta  Sophia,  ii,  384.  468.  483, 
484.  East  end,  484.  Interior,  bronze 
doors,  Ac,  485.  Convents,  ibid.  Vil- 
lage church,  486. 

Novon  Cathedral,  i,  546.  570  noU. 

Nubia,  rock-cut  Egyptian  temples  in,  i, 
124.  Church  at  Ibrim,  404.  SeeEock- 
out  temples. 

Nnuziatella,  Messina,  ii,  399. 

Nuremberg,  double  chapel  at,  ii,  32. 
Churches,  St  Laurence  and  St  Se- 
bald,  72,  73.  Peculiarity  of  the  Frauen 
Kirche,  80.  *'  Sacraments  Hiiuslein  " 
at  St  Laurence's,  82.  Schone  Brunnen, 
85.    Bay  window,  St  Sebald,  87. 

Oajaca,  Tehuantepec,  pyinmid  of,  ii, 
570. 

Obelisks  of  Egypt,  side  of  the  Nile  always 
chosen  for  the,  i,  107.  Earliest  and 
finest  examples,  108.  129. .  Their  pur- 
pose, &c,  130.  Assyrian  obelisk  at 
Divanubara,  187. 

Octagon :  Ely  Cathedral,  ii,  136.  Pariia- 
meiit  Houses,  177  tioto. 

Odo,  archbishop,  cathedral  erected  by, 
ii,  126. 

Ogival,  French  use  of  the  terra,  i,  571 
note. 

S.  Olaf,  churches  built  by,  and  in  mc- 
moiy  of,  ii,  102. 

Olite,  Spain,  castle  of,  ii,  287. 
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Omar,  incentive  to  Ihe  building  of  a 
moHque  by,  ii .  .')02.  Character  of  him- 
self and  liid  mosque,  502. 

Oppenhcini,  objectionable  fi  atures  in  the 
church  at,  ii,  77. 

Orange,  Roman  theatre  at:  Deacription, 
i,  324.  Plan  and  view,  H25.  Triumphal 
arch,  :J3t5.    Church,  450. 

Oratories:  Normandy,  i,  512.  Irish,  ii, 
230—232.  Of  GalleruB,  239.  Kalyb^, 
440. 

Orchomenos,  tomb  (or  treasury)  •(,  i, 
235. 

Orkneys,  apcldtectural  elemenli  trace- 
able* in  the,  ii,  205. 

Orleans  Cathedral,  its  meftt?,  date,  &c, 
i,  554. 

Orteansville,  double-apf0d  basilica  at,  i, 
405. 

Ornament,  carved,  pfiuciple,  object,  nnd 
application  of,  i,  31 — 35. 

Orvieto,  ii,  297.  »28.  330.  333. 

Osma'i  III,  m<Wquc  of,  ii,  545. 

Oster  Lars,  Denmark,  round  church  at, 
ii,  113. 

Othoe,  German  architecture  under  the, 
ii,  il.  Minster  ascribed  to  Otho  III, 
38«    Church  of  Otho  the  Great,  39. 

Oteinto  Cathedral,  ii,  381.    Crypt,  381. 

Otricoli,  basilica  at,  i,  322.  Amphi- 
theatre, 330. 

Ottmarsheim,  Alsace,  circular  church  at, 
ii,  40. 

Oudenarde,  masonic  trick  in  the  town- 
hall  of,  i,  605. 

8.  Otien,  Rouen.    See  Rouen. 

Ovietlo,  ii,  246.  290. 

Oxford  Cathedral,  Wolsey's  roof  at,  ii, 
149.     Choir  arclies,  150. 

Oxford  Martyrs'  Memorial,  ii,  194  note. 

Oxford  University:  Merton  College 
chapel,  ii,  159.  177.  Extter  College 
chnpel,  177  note.  Colleges  generally, 
197,  198. 

I'flderbom  Cathedral,  transitional  feature 
shown  in,  ii,  22.  93. 

Padua,  civic  hall  at,  ii,  198.  357.  Its  di- 
mensions, arcndos,  &c,  357.  Church 
of  San  Antonio,  394. 

PsBstum,  Doric  temple  nt,  i,  244.  Pecu- 
liarities of  its  form,  261.  263. 

Painted  glass,  circumstances  attending 
the  introduction  of,  i,  459.  471.  494. 
Its  influence  as  a  formative  principle  in 
Gothic  Architecture,  526.  Results  of 
its  omission  in  modum  windows,  527.. 
Extravagances  of  the  German  artiste, 
ii,  83.  Introducti(»n  into  and  mania  tor 
its  display  in  Kn«;1and,  122.  14.5.  155. 
158.  Contrasted  with  polychromic 
decoration,  406. 

Painting  and  Sculpture,  their  province  as 
distinguislied  from  architecture,  i,  4, 5. 
Prc-Raphaelitism,  12.  Egyptian  ex- 
amples, 92.  106.  Ptolemaic  period, 
137.    Sculpture  in  Assyrian  buildings, 


181—185.  How  used  in  the  palaces  o^ 
Perscpolis,  199.  Sculpture  and  colours 
in  the  Grecian  orders,  253.  255.  Ex- 
ternal sculpture  of  the  French  Oathe- 
draU,  542.  English  cathedrals,  ii, 
122.  Mural  Painting  in  Saxon  edifices, 
128.    Pulyclin»my  in  Sicily,  403.  406. 

Palaces:  Kgyptian,  i.  118.  121.  As- 
syrian, 160 — 184.  Ancient  Persian, 
189-201.  Roman,  304.  363.  368. 
Romanesque,  440.  German,  ii,  45. 
Saracenic  (Alcazar  and  Alhambra,  531 
— 535.  Sassanian,  378.  Persian-Sara- 
cenic, 558.    Mexican,  572.  576. 

Palaeontology,  its  importance  to  the 
Geologist,  i,  53,  54. 

Palenque,  probable  Christian  bag-relief 
at,  li,  573  note.  Pyramid-temple,  or 
Teocalli,  574.  579. 

Palermo,  church  of  San  Giovanni  m, 
ii,  399,  400.  Its  mosquc-liko  form.  399. 
Cliurches  in  mixed  styles,  400.  CSithe- 
dral :  lateral  entrance,  403.  Bast  end 
401.    Use  of  the  pointed  arch,  405. 

Palestine,  Italian  Gothic,  how  introduoed 
into,  ii,  407.    Examples,  408— 411. 

Palladio,  1,  306— 3J9.  Clflss  of  facade 
popularized  by  him,  ii,  948.  One  of  his 
most  successful  designs,  358. 

Palmyra,  Temple  of  the  Sun  at,  i,  219. 
314.    6'^ii,  505. 

Pansa's  House,  Pompeii,  i,  369.  See 
Pompeii. 

S.  Pantaleone,  Cologne,  ii,  49. 

Pantheon,  Paris,  proportion  of  solids  to 
ana  in  the,  i,  581. 

Pantheon,  Rome,  compared  with  the 
Paithenon,  i,  17.  Its  rotunda,  296. 
Portico,  301.  431.  Description,  Plan, 
Elevation,  Section,  &c,  309—311.  Re- 
petitions of  its  form  in  miniature,  345. 
429.  Period  of  iU  erection,  ii,  436. 
Plan  of  lighting  it.  453. 

Pantokrator  Church,  Constantinople,  ii, 
456. 

Pappacodn,  Naples,  church  at,  ii,*383. 
its  doorway,  383. 

Parenzo,  Romanesque  basilica  at,  i.  425. 
Pariil :  iiifluenoe  of  the  materiaL)  of  its 
construction  on  the  effect  produced  by 
the  Madeleine,  i,  20.  Notre  Dame: 
proJ>ortion  of  solids  to  area,  24.  587. 
CV)nipared  with  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile,  30. 
Dite  of  erection;  plan,  534.  Area, 
original  and  altered  elevation,  &c,  535. 
Constructive  defecta,  535.  Facade,  538. 
Its  character  as  a  whole,  539.  Windows, 
665.  St.  Germain  des  Pri^  and  St 
Ceneviuve,  523.  St  Martin,  5a5.  Pan- 
theon, 581.  Hotel  de  Cluny,  587. 
^ainte  Chapelle,  i,  524.  533.  657.  ii, 
122.  1.58.  178  note.  179.  406.  StEus- 
tache,  ii,  274  not^. 

Parish  churches,  England,  examples  of, 
181—184. 

Parliament  Houses,  London,  central  octa- 
gon, ii,  177  note. 
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Parma  Cathedral,  ii,  310.  Priociples  of 
design  illustrated  by  the  Baptistery, 
850. 
Parthenon,  principle  illustrated  by  the, 
i,  14.  Compared  with  other  edifices, 
17.  Dimensions,  24.  248.  Its  fitness 
for  ornamental  adjuncts,  88.  Its  cha- 
racter as  a  work  of  ^rt,  248.  Ele- 
vation of  a  column,  250.  The  facade, 
.   252.    Plan,  260.    Form,  261.    Section, 

203.    Mf>de  of  lighting  it,  268. 
Parthians,  ii,  378. 

PassagardjBB,  tomb  of   Cyrus  at,  i,  151. 
156, 157.    State  of  remains  there,  201. 
Fire  temple,  202. 
8.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  i.  24.  581. 

ii,  449 
S.  Paul's  basilioan  church,  Rome,  its  date, 
i,  409.    Aisles,  410.    Description,  in- 
terior view,  &(*,  414,  415. 
S.  Paul  aux  Trois  Chateaux,  Provence,  i, 

457,  458.  ii,  44. 
Paulinzelle,  ruined  abbey  of,  ii.  30. 
Pavia,  church  of  St  Michelc  at,  i,  590. 
ii,  11.  34.  Considered  as  an  example  of 
its  style,  303.    Section,  304.    Apse, 
305.    S.  Pietro  and  S.  Teodoro.  805. 
Paxton,  Sir  Joseph,  i,  49. 
Payerne,  basilican  church  at,  ii,  11. 
Peace,  temple  of,  at  Rome.  See  Maxentius. 
Peacock,  Dr,  Dean  of  Ely,  memorial  to, 

ii,  166  note 
Pelasgi,  parent  race  of  the,  i,  75.  232. 
Testimony  of  tiieir  works,  234  note. 
Most  remarlcable  of  their  remains,  234. 
Domes,  235.  Doorways,  arches,  wall 
masonry,  &c,  236 — 238.  Culminating 
period  of  their  civilization,  240.  See  i, 
81  no^ 
Pellegrini's  designs  for  Milan  Cathedral, 

ii,  342. 
8.  Pellino,  apse  of,  ii,  377.  .View,  377. 
Pendentivcs,  diagrams  of,  i,  450.  ii,  437. 
Penrose,  Mr,  work  on  Athenian  architec- 
ture by,  i,  250,  251  notes.    Drawing  by 
him,  553. 
Pepin,  union  of  fVench  dominions  under, 

i,  522. 
Pergamus,  wooden  roofed  basilica  at,  ii, 

427,  428. 
Perigeux,  church  of  St  Front  at,  i,  466, 
467.  Class  of  which  it  is  the  only  speci- 
men, 468.  Its  ante-church,  509.    See  ii, 
368.  392. 
Peristyle  in  Greek  temples,  object  of  the, 

1,262. 
Perpendicular,  late  pointed,  or  Lancas- 
trian style,  epoch  of  the,  ii,  123.  Motto 
of  the  period,  123.    See  161. 
Perring,  Mr,  twofold  measurement  of  the 

Great  Pyramids  by,  i,  95  note. 
Persepolis,  i,  146, 147.  Author's  work  on 
the  subject,  160  note.  Parts  of  build- 
ings still  preserved,  189.  Prominence 
of  staircases,  190.  Palaces  of  Xerxes 
and  Darius,  190—200.  See  i,  284.  u, 
378.  384.  552. 


Persia,  Assyrian  buildings  reproduced  in, 
i,   151.  188,  189.     Palaces.  190—200. 
Fire   temples,  202.    Tombs,  202.  851. 
JBoundaries  of  the  architectural    pro- 
vince, ii,  377  note.  Paucity  of  materials 
for  its  nrchiteotuml  history,  548.    Ex- 
amples :  Bagdad  and  Erzeroum,  549— 
551.    Tabreez,  551-553.    Sultauieh, 
553—555.    Ispahan  and  Teheran,  556 
—560. 
Peru,  ii,  580.    Difference    between  its 
buildings  and  those  of  Mexico,  580. 
Remains  of  Cyclopean  remains  at  Tia 
Huanacu,  581,  582.    Sillustani  tombs, 
583.    Houses  of  Manco  Capac  and  of  * 
the  Virgins  of   the    Sun,   584,   585. 
Tombs,  585,  586.    Walhj  of  Tambos 
and  Cuzco,  586—588. 
Perugia,  church  of  Sti  Angeli  at,  i,  432. 
I       Tuwn-hall,  iL  357. 
Pesth,  i,  394  note. 

Peterborougli  Cathedral :  Proportions,  ii, 
130.  200.  Nave,  141.  Retro-choir,  149. 
Roof,  151.  West  front,  169.  Clere- 
story. 252. 
S,  Peter's  basilican  church,  Rome,  its 
dat.*,  i,  409  Ai^^les,  410.  Plan.  411. 
Site,  dimensions,  &c,  412.  Internal 
•   view,  413.    Two  interesting  adjuncts^ 

414.  Proportions  of  the  pillars,  413. 
S.  Peter's,  Rome  (present  building),  i, 
12.  24.  Principles  neglected  in,  80. 
Proportion  of  solids  to  area,  581. 
See  ii,  181.  332.  336.  449.  525.  538. 
547. 
Petersburg,  near  Halle,  ruined  circular 

church  at,  ii,  40. 
S.  Petersburg,  architects  of  the  churches 

of,  ii,  481. 
Petra,  i,  214.  352.  Peculiar  aspect  of 
the  locality,  351.  The  Khasne  or 
Treasury  of  Pharaoh :  View,  352.  Sec- 
tion and  description,  853.  Question  as 
to  object  of  some  of  the  so^caUed  tombs, 
ibid.  Corinthian  tomb,  854.  Rock-cut 
interior,  355. 
Petrie,  George,  fact  relative  to  Iiish  round 

towers  proved  by,  ii,  232. 
Phi^aleia,  temple  of  Apollo  at  BassiD  in, 

i,  264. 
Philffi,  noteworthy  features  of  the  temple 

at,  137,  188.     Plan,  138- 
Philip   Au^rustus,  progress  of    France 

under,  i,  524. 
Philip  of  Valois,  i,  524. 
Phoenicians,  the,  ii,  243,  244. 
Phonetic  element  in  art,  i,  4—10. 
Phrygia,  object  of  contention  between 

Egypt  and,  i,  220. 
Piflcenza,  church  of  San  Antonio  at : 
Plan,  ii,  299.    Section,  300.    Facade  of 
cathedral,  308.   Campanile,  319.   Pa- 
lazzo Publico,  357,  858. 
Pier  arches  in  English  cathedrals,  ii,  151. 
Pierrefonds,  castle  of,  i,  585. 
S.  Pietro  ad  Yincula,  basilicaa  church, 
Rome,  i,  409.  420. 
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Pillars:  Sedinga,  i,  123.  DiagraiuB  of 
plans,  564.  Thessalonlca  and  Con- 
stantinople, ii.  421,  422. 

Pillars  of  yiotory,  remarks  on,  and  ex- 
amples of,  i,  S40— 342.  Buddhist 
stbamba^,  ii,  315. 

Pinnacles,  over-employment  by  French 
arohitects  of,  i,  576. 

Pisa  Cathedral,  i,  427.  Fa9ade,  ii,  306. 
Merit  of  its  exterior,  372.  View,  373. 
Blind  arcades,  372.  Leaning  tower, 
315.  385.  Chapel  of  Sta  Maria  della 
Spina,  347.    Baj^istery,  384. 

Pistini  Palace,  Venice,  ii,  365. 

Pistoja,  ii,  320.    Cathedral.  374. 

Pitzounda,  Byzantine  church  at:  Plan, 
ii,  406.  Sejtion  and  view,  467.  Pro- 
bable date,  469. 

Place,  M,  excavations  and  discoveries  at 
Khorsabfld  by,  i,  154.  173.  174.  A 
faulty  assumption  of  his,  174  note. 

Planes,  triapsal  church  at.  i,  462. 

Pliny  on  the  temple  of  Diana,  i,  269.  On 
the  tomb  of  Mausolus,  27i2.  On  tiie 
tomb  of  Porsenna,  288. 

Pluscardine  Abbey,  ii,  222.  Doorway, 
223. 

Poetry,  its  province  as  on  art,  i,  5. 

Pointed  arches  and  style,  pre-Christian 
and  early  post-Christian  use  of  the 
arch,  i,  448.  Theory,  diagram,  and 
examples,  449 — 453.  Norman  arches 
over  pointed  ones,  485.  Invention  of 
the  true  pointed  style,  500.  Critical 
observations  greatest  recommenda'ion 
of  the  style,  525,  526.  French  ex- 
amples, 532—587.  Claim  of  the  Ger- 
mans, ii,  3.  German  examples.  53 — 
88.  Early  Scandinavian  examples,  ii, 
109 — 1 1 1.  When  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, 155.  Earliest  Italian  example, 
312.  324.    See  Arches. 

Poitiers,  facade  of  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
at,  i,  487.  Other  churches,  488.  Plan 
of  the  cathedral,  ibid.  Its  most  re- 
markable feature,  488.  Church  of  St 
Jean,  509. 

Pola,  amphitheatre  at,  320,  330.  Arch 
of  the  Sergii,  336. 

Polychromy.    See  Colour.    Painting. 

Polyorates,  temple  ascribed,  to,  i,  246. 

Pompeii,  i,  259.  Basilica,  321.  Plan  of 
same,  323.  Theatre,  323.  Baths,  331. 
Shape  and  arrangement  of  private 
dwellin(]:s,  368,  369.  Pansn's  house, 
369.  Use  of  colours  and  metals,  370 
—373.    See  ii.  310. 

Pontigiiy,  abbey  of,  i,  556.  Chevet,  556. 
.573.     A  German  copy,  ii,  57. 

Porches,  Portals,  and  Porticos :  Persepo- 
lis  (pillars)  1,  199.  French  examples, 
454,  455.  561.  584.  Lorsch,  ii,  44. 
Gothland,  108, 109.  Dimfermline,  220. 
Spanish  examples,  255, 256.  Segovin, 
259  note.  Bergamo,  355.  See  Doors 
nnd  Doorways. 

Porsenna,  Pliny  on  the  tomb  of,  i,  288. 


Porta  Nigra  at  Besan^on,  i,  337.  At 
Treves,  338. 

Portugal,  church  of  Batalha  in,  ii,  283 — 
292.  Aloobaca,  Coimbra  and  Belem. 
290,  291.  Results  of  war  and  earth- 
quake, 292. 

Prague,  church  of  St  Veit  at^  ii,  74. 

Prato,  Duomo  at,  ii,  351.  Its  tower«  353 
—355. 

S.  Praxede,  Rome,  Corinthian  base  from,  i, 
302.  Date  of  the  chur.h,  410.  Arches, 
420. 

Pre-IlaphB.elitism,  cause  of  the  fiftilure  of, 
i,  12. 

Priene,  Ionic  hexnstyle  temple  at,  i,  246. 

Proportion  in  Architecture,  i,  26,  27. 
Diagrams,  28.  29.  Observed  in  the 
Pyramids,  252  note. 

Proportions  of  area  to  solids,  &c,  in 
important  buildings,  i,  24.  French 
cathedrals,  581.  English  cathedrals, 
ii,  200. 

Protestant  worship,  early  French  church 
suitable  for,  i,  473. 

Provence,  Roman  bridge  and  arches  at 
St.  Chamas  in,  1,  340.  Architectural 
boundaries,  443,  445.  Early  u^e  of  the 
pointed  arch,  448.  Churches,  baptis- 
teries, and  cloisters,  453 — 465. 

Prussia,  East,  brick  architecture  of,  ii, 
94. 

Ptolemies,  the,  i,  89.  126.  Revival  of 
E.'vptian  arts  under  them,  132.  Tem- 
ples of  the  period,  135 — 139. 

S.  Pudenziana,  basilican  'church,  Rome, 
date  of^  i.  409.  Scriptural  interest  at- 
taching to  it,  its  plan  &c,  419,  420. 

Puissalicon,  tower  ut,  i,  462. 

Pulpits  in  German  churches,  ii,  82. 

Puttrich,  work  on  Saxony  by,  ii,  30. 

Puy  de  Dome,  churches  in,  i,  491 — 494. 

Puy  en  Velay,  cathedral  at,  i,  497.  Its 
cloister,  498. 

Pyramids,  Tombs  and  Temp'.ei  of  Egypt, 
and  their  builders,  i,  16, 17.  18.  55.  61, 
62.  Date  of  the  pyntmids  of  Gizeh,  90, 
91.  Constructive  skill  exhibited  in  the 
Great  Pyramid,  91,  92.  Truthfulness 
of  its  pictures,  and  portrait-statues,  92. 
Questions  suggest^  by  these  struc- 
tures, 93.  Their  site  and  number,  95. 
Dimensions,  angular  inclinations,  &c, 
of  the  three  great  ones,  95 — ^97.  De- 
tails of  their  construction.  98.  Peculi- 
arities of  that  of  Saccara,  plan,  section, 
&c,  100,  101.  Tombs,  paintings  there- 
on, &c,  102,  103.  Temples,  and  recent 
discoveries  regarding  them:  their 
architectural  effectiveness.  &'c,  105. 
106.  Structures  of  the  first  Theban 
kingdom,  107.  The  Labyrinth,  its 
plan,  purpose,  &c,  108,  109.  Tomb-i 
of  Beni  Hassan,  110,  111.  Remains  of 
the  Shepherd  Rings,  112.  Mode  of 
lighting  the  temples,  119.  262.  Rock- 
cut  tombs  and  temples,  124 — 129. 
Mammcibi,  126.    Arches  in  the  Pyrn- 
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mida,  207.  Use  of  definite  proporlioud, 
252  note,  Mexican,  aa  oompHred  with 
those  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  ii,  571. 
Exiimple  at  Falenque,  574.  See  Obe- 
lisks, Thebes.    See  also  ii,  319. 

Quattro  Coronati,  basllioan  cburoh,Bome, 

date  of,  i,  409. 
St  Quentin,  churcli  at,  i,  549.  Town-hall, 

605. 
Querqueville,  triapsal  church  at,  i,  512. 
Quetzalcoatl,  the  Mexican  Lycurgus,  ii, 

564.  556. 
St  Quinide,  Vaison,  France,  peculiar  apse 

of.  i,  456. 

Kaglau  Castle,  ii,  197. 

Ramleh,  Syria,  church  at,  ii,  412. 

Ratisbon,  the  old  Oom  at,  ii,  11.  Scotch 
church,  32.  Dimensions  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  cathednil,  68.  Plan  69. 
Entrance,  80  Churcli  of  St  Emeran, 
77. 

Bavello,  Casa  Ruffolo  at,  its  exceptional 
style,  ii,  387. 

RaTenua,  tomb  of  Theodorio  at,  i,  285 
note.  438,  439.  Church  of  San  Yit  lic, 
347.  434,  435.  ii.  38 ;  437.  Ancient 
splendour  of  its  basil  icon  churclies,  i, 
422.  Examples :  SS.  Apollinure  Nuovo 
and  ill  Classe,  422 — 424.  Its  Circulnr 
churches  434.  Pultice  of  Theodoiic, 
440.  Tower  of  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe, 
ii,  315,  316. 

Rawlinson,  Rev  George,  untenable  sug- 
gestion by,  i,  175  note. 

Rawlinson,  Sir  Henry,  explorations  of,  i, 
148  f»oto.  150  note.  On  the  Birs  Nim- 
roud,  153,  154  note.  Assyrian  canon 
discovered  by  him,  160. 

Reculver,  Saxon  fm<?mei)ts  at,  ii,  125. 

Redman,  Bishop  of  Ely,  tomb  of,  ii,  195. 

Reformation,  effect  on  church  building  of 
the,  ii,  123.    See  133.  201. 

Regulini  Galeassi  tomb  at  Cervetere,  i, 
286—288. 

Reiciiennu,  basilican  church  at,  ii,  8. 
Plan,  elevation,  ftc,  9.  An  apt  sug- 
gestion, ibid,  note.    Roof,  13. 

St  Remi,  arched  gateway  at,  i,  337. 
Roman  tomb,  view,  348.  Its  object, 
principal  features,  &c,  349.  Chuifh  at 
Rlieims,  523  note. 

Renaissance  style,  cause  of  the,  i,  43.  47. 
Small  love  for  it  in  England,  ii,  119. 
Best  example  of  a  Renaissance  dome, 
321  note.    Ste  ii,  124.  225.  243.  251. 

S.  Reparatus,  bas'lican  churcli  of,  i,  405. 

Rhamession  at  Thebes,  its  founder,  di- 
mensions, &o,  i,  117,  118. 

Rhamnus,  form  of  temple  at,  i,  260. 

Rliamses  the  Great,  i,  117. 

Rhamses  If,  temple  erected  by,  i,  204. 

Rhamses  Ma-amoun,  tomb  of,  i,  128. 

Rheinis,  Roman  arch  at,  i,  337.  Church 
of  St  Remi,  523.  Cathedral,  533.  Phin, 
proportions,  &o,  537.    Elegance  of  its 


fagode  and  buttresses,  541.  575.  Ex- 
ternal sculptures,  541.  Windows,  566. 
568.    Capitals.  580.    Porch,  ii.  62. 

Rhenish  architecture,  ii,  1—36.  See 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  Bonn.  Cologne.  Ger- 
many. 

Rhine,  inferiority  of  its  castles  to  these  of 
England,  ii,  197.  Settlement  of  the 
Goths  in  its  valley,  297. 

Riaz,  Ferdinand,  addition  to  the  Giralda 
by,  ii,  530. 

Ribe,  Schleswig,  cathednd  of,  ii,  105. 

Richard  II,  Westminster  Hall  rebuilt  by, 
ii,  198. 

Rickman  on  remains  of  Saxon  buildings, 
ii,  125. 

Rieux,  church  at,  i,  462. 

Riez,  baptistery  at,  i,  462. 

Rifudi,  Byzantine  house  at,  ii,  450,  451. 

Rimini,  arch  erected  by  Augustus  at,  i, 
335. 

Ripou,  Saxon  remains  at,  ii,  125. 

Rising  Cabtle,  ii,  197. 

Rochtster :  Chapter-house  doorway  in 
Cathedral,  ii,  190.    Castle,  197. 

Rock-cut  tombs  and  temples  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, i,  124.  Temple  at  li)8aniboul, 
125.  Other  examples,  126,  127.  Dy- 
nasties by  whom  constructed,  127. 
Fact  dcdueible  from  the  nicde  of  their 
con&truction,  127.  As  to  tiie  assumed 
intention  to  concetti  thiii*  cptranees, 
129.  223.  Monumeuts  at  Doganlu, 
223.  Tombs  in  Lycia,  227 -230.  Gy- 
rene, 275—277.  357.  In  Etniria,  284. 
Petra,  352—355.  Jerusalem,  355—357. 
Rock-cut  churches  in  the  Ciimea,  ii, 
478. 

Roda,  Catalonia,  church  at,  ii,  248,  249. 

Roeskilde,  Denmark,  Domkirche  at,  ii, 
104.    Plan  and  elevation,  104. 

Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  mosque-like  church 
built  by,  ii,  899.  404. 

Romain  Metier,  basilican  church  at,  ii, 
10. 

Roman  architectu|'e :  Pagan,  tee  Romans. 
Christian,  see  Rome. 

Romance  languaige,  definition  of,  i,  380 
note. 

Romanesque  style,  origin  of  the,  i,  396. 
Its  epoch,  397.  Early  examples  in  re- 
mote parts;  African  types,  404^406. 
Restrictive  effect  of  its  antecedents. 
Circular  churohes,  429 — 440.  Secu- 
lar buildings ;  probable  last  effort 
in  this  style,  440.  Date  of  its  expiry 
and  birth  of  its  successor,  441.  Ex- 
ample at  Mortier  en  Der,  509.  Dis- 
tinctive features  of  this  Bt>le  and  the 
Gothic,  ii,  295.  Byzantine  Roman- 
esque, 368.  370.  ISee  Byzantine.]  See 
295.  301.  321.  415.  Ses  also  Basi- 
licas. Circular  churches. 
Romans,  architectural  element  under- 
stood by  the,  i,  16.  Their  constructive 
merits  ond  defects,  22.  Neglect  of 
proportion,  29.    Modes  of  decoration 
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introrlucttl  by  them,  32,  33.  Firsltrue 
coDstructors  of  tho  nrch,  206.  Ktst  n- 
tial  difFerences  between  tliem  and  tlic 
Greeks,  22iJ.  279,  280.  Result  of  their 
early  connection  with  the  Etruscans, 
280.  Chief  value  of  their  style,  293. 
Architectural  results  of  their  marvel- 
lous career,  &c,  294.  Fir&t  inliabitauts 
of  their  city,  295.  Their  borrowings 
from  the  Greeks  and  Eti-uscans,  295, 
296.  Their  extended  use  of  the  arch  : 
buildings  evidencing  their  inventive- 
ness, 290, 297.  Varitty  and  splendour 
of  their  works,  297.  Their  modifiaitions 
and  elaborations  of  the  various  orders, 
297—303.  Arcades,  303.  Temple.-, 
3U5 — 315.  Importance  attached  to 
their  basilicas,  316.  Examples  of 
same,  317—323.  Theatres,  328,  324. 
Chief  feature  of  admiration  in  their 
buildings,  324.  Amphitheatres  :  love 
for  and  result  of  gladiatorial  exhibi- 
tions, 324.  Flavian  and  other  amphi- 
theatres, 326—331.  Grandeur  of  their 
baths,  331.  Present  remains  of  same, 
332—334.  Triumphal  and  commemo- 
rative arches,  335 — 340.  Objectiimable 
feattu*es  in  them  and  in  their  pillars  of 
Victoi7,  340-342.  Number  and  im- 
portance of  their  tombs,  342.  Tombs, 
columbaria,  temple-tombs,  &c,  342. 
Tombs  in  the  East,  their  chtuncter, 
sites,  &c,  351 — ^362.  Domestic  archi- 
tecture; Palace  of  tho  Ciesars,  363, 
364.  Diocletian's  palace,  SSpalatro, 
364—368.  ISee  Diocletian.]  Private 
dwellings,  3.8—372.  ISee  Pompeii.] 
Use  of  the  metals  in  buildings,  372. 
Constructive  skill  exhibited  in  their 
aqueduc  ts  and  bridges,  373 — 376.  Fea- 
ture in  their  buildings  improved  on  by 
Gothic  architects,  6&2.  England  after 
their  departure,  ii,  121.  Temple  of 
Marcellu:<,  453.  U^se  n»ade  of  their 
buildings  in  Egypt  and  Sp:iin,  500. 
Principle  of  their  arches  and  domes, 
482.     See  121.  397. 

Home,  Christian  architecture  of:  Basi- 
licas, i,  400—422.  Vaulting,  ii,  148. 
269.  Extent  of  variations  in  style, 
293.  295.  First  church-towers,  315, 
316.  Arcades  of  San  Giovanni  Ijiter- 
ano.  389.  Modifications  in  Sicily,  398. 
See  Basilicas.    Romanesque  style. 

Roo  1-lofts  or  screens,  Troyes,  i,  582.  ii, 
81.  Wechselberg,  30.  Naumberg,  82. 
North  Germany,  93. 

Roofs :  English  examples,  ii,  146.  182, 
183.  Scottish,  218.  Arlesinado  roofs, 
Spain,  278.  Stone  roofs,  428.  See 
Arches.     Vaults.     Wooden  types. 

Rosheim,  fa9adc  of  church  at,  ii,  30. 

Roslyn  Chaple,  Spanish  traces  in,  ii,  202. 
215.  Exterior  and  under-chapel,  217. 
Tunnel-vault,  216. 

Rotterdam  Church,  i,  608. 

Rouen  Cathedral :     Plan,  luxumnce  of 


detail,  &c,  i,  552.  Its  iron  spire,  553. 
St  Maclou,  562.  Church  of  St  Ouen, 
24.  524.  533.  Its  beautiful  proportions, 
detaUs,  &c,  559—562.  Windows,  516. 
5»}9.  Flitt  roof,  570.  Flying  buttress, 
676.  Lantern,  578.  Proporticn  of 
eolids  to  area,  581.  Compared  with 
Cologne,  ii,  62.  Domestic  architecture, 
i,  585. 

Rouheiha,  Byzantine  church  at,  ii,  424. 

Round  churches.     See  Circular  churches. 

Round  towers  of  Ireland,  ii,  86.  Pur- 
poses for  which  built,  ii,  232.  Ex- 
amples, 234—237. 

Royat,  fortified  church  at,  i,  495. 

Runic  carving  on  Norwegian  churches, 
ii,  117. 

Ruremonde,  Belgium,  church  at,  i,  593. 

Russian  medieval  architecture,  causes 
of  the  low  character  of,  ii,  481,  482. 
Chupchesof Kieff,  483.  Novogorod,484. 
Tchernigow.  485.  Village  churches, 
486,  487.  Kostroma,  488,  489.  Tro- 
itzka  monastery,  490.  Moscow  churches 
and  bell-towers,  491.  493.  Church  at 
Kurtea  d'Argyisoh,  492.  The  Krem- 
lin, its  towers  and  gates,  493—496. 

Ruvo,  ii,  379. 

8.  Sabina,  basilican  church,  Rome,  its 

date,  i,  409. 
Sacraments  hausleiu  in  German  churches, 

ii,  82. 
Saccara,  pyramid  at,  i,  100. 
Saint  Cluir,  William,  chapel  erected  by, 

ii,  215. 
Sainte  Chapelle.  Paris,  i,  524.  533.     Its 

proportions,  557.     Painted  glass  and 

walls,  557. 
Saintes,  double-arched  Roman  bridge  at, 

i,  339. 
Saints,  disposal  of  the  bodies  of,  407. 
Salamanca  Cathedral,  ii,  250.  255.    Lan- 
tern tower,  257.    Section  of  cimborio. 

258. 
Salisbuiy  Caihedral,  i,  24.  542.    Plan,  ii, 

133.     N.E.  view,  164.    Chapter-house, 

172,  174.     Proportions,  200.    See  ii, 

138.  157.  167.  170. 
Sulonica,  ii,  416.    Byznutine  churches, 

457. 
Salzburg,  Franciscan  church  at,  ii,  72. 

Arrangement,  plan,  &c,  72. 
Samarcand,  ii,  561. 
Sainos,  Ionic  temple  at,  i,  246. 
Samthawis,  Armenia,  Byzantine   ehapel 

at,  ii,  471.     Niche,  472. 
Saudeo,  Gothland,  early  pointed  doorway 

at,  ii,  108. 
Sandjerli,  Armenia,  church  at,  ii,  472. 
Santiago  di  Compostella,  cathedral  of: 

Plan,  ii,  251.    South  transept.  251. 
Santoppen,    brick    church   at,    ii,    94. 

View,  95. 
Saracens,  adoption  of  the  pointed  arch 

by  the,  i,  448.  450.    Their  use  of  brick, 

ii,  91,    Tlieir  practice  in  Spain,  278. 
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Epoch  of  their  style  in  Sicily,  398. 
Example  in  Piilermo,  400.  Their  use 
of  the  horse-shoe  arch,  465,  4C6.  By- 
zantine Saracenic  style:  Preliminary 
considerations,  497 — 500.  Examples: 
Jerusalem,  501 — 505.  Damascus,  505. 
Cairo,  607—517.  Mecca,  617.  Bar- 
bary.  519.  Spain,  622—536.  Con- 
stantinople, 537 — 547.  Saracenic  style 
in  Persiu,  5 1 8— 560. 

Sjragozn,  church  of  St  Paul  at,  ii,  281. 

Sardiinapalus,  i,  164.  Tomb  assumed  to 
t>e  his,  185. 

Sardis,  i,  220.  Tumulus  near,  221. 
Ionic  octastyle  temple,  24J». 

Sassan'an  an-hitecture,  i,  377,  378.  Ex- 
amples :  Palace  of  Al  Hadhr,  378,  379. 
Mosque  at  Diarbekr,  381.  Architec- 
tural practices  of  the  Sassauians,  382. 
Palaces  of  Serbistan  and  Firouzabad, 
383—385.    Tak  Kesrft,  385.  386. 

Saulcy,  M  de,  on  the  Jerusalem  tombs, 
i,  356  note. 

Savonieres,  Anjou,  church  at,  i,  509. 

Saxham,  Little,  Suflblk,  church  tower  of, 
ii,  182. 

Snxon  architecture  in  England,  fore'gn 
form  analogous  to,  ii,  45.  Examples 
of  the  true  style  where  to  be  sought, 
121.  Architectural  motto  of  the  Saxons, 
123.  Remains  in  England,  125,  126. 
Mode  of  decoration,  129. 

Saxony,  church  architecture  of,  ii,  80.  77. 
Puttrichs  work,  33. 

Sealigers,  tombs  at  Verona  of  the,  their 
form,  &c,  ii,  350,  351.  Campanile, 
Palazzo  Scaligeri,  352.  354. 

Scandinavia,  form  of  Buddhism  carried 
by  Woden  to,  ii,  478. 

Scandinavian  architecture,  ii,  99.  118, 
/S^6  ii,  181.  202. 

Schiavi,  Terre  dui,  i,  345.  431. 

Schulporta,  Saxony,  church  of,  ii,  77. 

Schwartz  Bhcindorf,  double  church  at, 
ii,  32-34. 

Scipio,  fearcopha<cu8  of,  i,  312. 

Scotch  church,  Ratisbon,  ii,  32. 

Scotlaud,  arcliilecture  of,  historical  cb- 
servations,  ii,  201 — 203.  Examples: 
Ijeuchars,  Jedburgh,  and  Kelso,  203 — 
205.  Kirkwidl,  Glasgow,  nnd  Elgin, 
205 — 213.  Melrose  Abbey  and  Roslyn 
Chapel,  213—217.  Bothwell  church, 
218.  Holyrood,  Dunfermline,  Dun- 
keld,  Linlithgow,  Edinburgh,  Pius- 
cardine.  Zona,  218—225. 

Scott,  George  Gilbert.  Eleanor  cross  re- 
pix)duced  by,  ii,  194  note. 

Sculpture,  see  Painting. 

Sebaste,  church  at,  ii,  412. 

St  Sebastian,  gate  of,  Columbarium  near, 
1,344. 

Sebastopol,  church-cave  near,  ii,  479. 

Sedingii,  temples  of  Amenophis  at,  i,  123. 

Segovia,  Roman  aqncduct  at,  i,  873. 
Elevation,  374.  Cathedral,  ii,  251. 
274.   Plan.  274.    Church  of  St  Millnn, 


with  its  lateral  porticos,  258.  The 
Templars*  church,  ibid.  The  Kasr,  286. 

SeleucidaB,  the,  i,  378. 

Selim  I,  mosque  of,  ii,  539. 

Selinus,  Doric  temples  at,  i,  244.  259. 
The  great  temple,  260.    Plan,  260. 

Seljukiaus,  bu  Idings  of  the,  ii,  549. 

Semitic  races,  i,  57.  Their  unchangeablc- 
ness,  6(.  Their  religion  and  its  in- 
fluence on  their  buildings  for  worship, 
65,  66.  Their  chiefs,  kings,  and  pro- 
phets, 6G.  Their  worst  faults :  effects 
of  their  isolation,  66.  High  character 
of  their  literature,  67.  Their  ])alace4 
and  tombp,  68.    Their  one  sasthetic  art, 

68.  Their  pre-eminence  as  traders, 

69.  Extent  of  their  scientific  studies, 
ibid. 

Sennacherib,  164.    His  palace,  177. 
Sens  Cathedral,  i,  549.    WiUiam  of  Sens, 

ii,  155. 
Septimius  Severus,  triumphal  arch  of,  t, 

336. 
Sepulchre,  $ee  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Serbistan,   Sassanian  palace  at,  i,  383. 

Its  probable  date,  383. 
Sergii,  arch  of  the,  i,  336. 
SS.  Sergiud  and  Bacchus,  domical  church 

of,  Constantinople,  ii,  437.    Plan  and 

section,  442.    Capital,  443. 
Seven  .churches,  a  favourite  number,  ii, 

229. 
Seven  Spheres,  temple  dedicated  to  the. 


1,  154. 


SeviUe,  ii,  261.  Cathedial,  270-273. 
Churches,  280.  The  Giralda,  319.  530. 
View,  531.    The  Alcaza,  531. 

Shah  Abbas,  Maidan  or  mosque  and 
bazaar  of,  ii,  555. 

Shepherd  Kings*  invasion  of  Ej^ypt,  i,  88. 
Period  of  their  rule,  90.  Purticulurs 
regarding  them,  112. 

Shiites,  sect  of,  ii,  553. 

Sicily,  Doric  temples  in,  i,  244.  Elements 
influencing  its  medieval  architecture, 
ii,  296.  Points  of  interest  in  its  archi- 
tectural hifetory,  397.  Its  Saracenic 
and  Norman  epochs,  398.  Style  pecu- 
liar to  each  of  its  divisions,  399. 
Churches  and  Palaces,  399—404.  The 
pointed  arch,  for  what  purpose  usetl. 
405,406.  iSe0  536no^.  SeeaUoMon- 
reale,  Palermo. 

Siebenburgen,  Gothic  architecture  in,  i, 
395  ii  2 

Siena,'  ii,'  297.  317.  320.  333.  Cathedral : 
Plan,  328.  Fa<;ade,  329.  Town-Hall, 
357. 

Silsilis,  caves  at,  i,  126. 

Sillustani,  Peru,  tombs  at,  ii,  583. 

Siniin,  Sultan  Suleiman's  architect,  ii, 
545.  547. 

Sinzig,  church  at,  ii,  28,  29.  .55. 

Sion,  cathedral  tower  of,  ii,  11. 

Sion  Church,  C*)lognc,  ii,  29.  51. 

Sites  of  English  cathedrals,  ii,  171,  172. 

Smyrna,  tumuli  on  the  shore  of,  i,  221, 
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Soest  Church,  tranBitional  feature  shown 
in.  ii,  22. 

Soignies.  cliurch  of  St  Vincent  at,  i,  590. 

Soiasona  Cathedral,  i,  550.  Ruined  church 
of  St  John,  579. 

Solomon's  Palace,  time  occupied  in  build- 
ino^,  i,  209.  Diagram  plan,  210.  Houae 
of  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  211.  Mate- 
rials, ornamentation,  &c,  ibid, 

Somnites,  sect  of,  ii,  558,  554. 

Sta  Sophia,  tee  Constantinople. 

Sorrento,  cloisters  at,  ii,  387. 

Soueideh,  five-aisled  Byzantine  church  at, 
ii,  422. 

Souillac,  cupola  church  at,  i,  469. 

Souvigny,  ribbed  vaulting  at,  i,  572. 

Spain,  if,  202.  Early  ages  of  its  archi- 
tecture. 242.  Styled  successively  intro- 
duced ;  ethnological  coasiderMtions ; 
Gothic  epoch,  244,  245.  French  and 
German  influences,  245.  Esamplej: 
Round-arched  Gothic,  246.  Early 
Spanish  Gothic,  249.  Middle  poiyted 
style,  260.  Late  Spanish  Gothic,  274 
—276,  Moresco  style,  276.  Civil 
architecture;  monastic  and  municipal 
buildings,  283.  Custles,  286.  Sanicjuic 
architecture,  522.  Examples :  Mosque 
at  Cordoba,  523—527.  Palace  of  Znhra, 
527,  528.  Buildings  at  Toledo,  529. 
Giralda  and  Alcazar,  Seville,  530,  531. 
The  Alhambra,  532—535.  Absence 
of  tombs,  535. 

Spalatro,  palace  at,  i,  304.  See  Diocletian. 

Sparta,  i,  233.  241. 

Speos  Artemidos,  Beni  Hassan,  grotto  of, 
i,  126. 

Sphinx,  the,  i,  101.    Evidence  of  its  ex- 
istence anterior  to  the  Pyramids,  105.   i 
Temple  near,  104, 105. 

Spiegenthal,  Herr,  tumuli  exploi^d  by,  i. 
221.    His  notion  regarding  them.  222. 

Spires,  early  examples  of,  i,  489.  St 
Stephen's,  Caen,  514.  Cbartres,  540. 
578,  579.  St  Pierre,  Caen,  and  other 
French  examples,  577—579.  Spire- 
growth  in  Germany,  ii,  23.  Salisbury, 
165.  Great  Leighs,  Essex,  182.  See 
Belfries.     Towers. 

Spires  Cathedral,  i.  24,  514.  ii.  17. 
Effects  of  fire,  war,  and  restorations,  17. 
Dimensions,  arrangements,  details, 
&c,  20. 

Stalxlity  in  architecture,  principle  and 
illustrative  instances  of.  i,  17. 

Staircases  at  Persepolis,  i,  190—192. 

Steiubaeh,  Erwin,  von,  designs  errone- 
ously ascribed  to,  ii,  67. 

S.  Stephano  Rotundo,  Rome,  circular 
church,  i,  432. 

S.  Stephen's  Chapel,  Westminster,  tee 
Westminster,  St.  Stephen's, 

S.  Stephen's,  Caen.  513,  see  Ca«^n. 

S.  Stephen's,  Vienna,  see  Vienna. 

Sthambas  of  the  Buddhists,  ii,  315. 

Stirling  Castle,  ii,  225. 

Stonehenge,  i,  14.  ii,  121. 


Stone-roofed  churches,  ii,  428 — 431. 

Strusburg  Cathedral  spire,  i,  540.  596, 
597.  Blunder  of  construction,  ii,  55. 
Plan  and  detaU<),  65.  West  front,  66. 
Erwin  von  Steinbach's  share  in  it,  67. 
Date  of  the  spire,  defects,  &c.  68. 

Strawberry  Hilt  result  on  Englibh  archi- 
tecture of  the  erection  of,  ii,  119. 

Streg^ns,  Sweden,  church  at,  ii,  101. 

Street's  ^Goth'c  Architecture  in  Spain,' 
obligations  of  the  Author  to,  ii,  245 
note. 

Sublimity  and  elegance  discriminated,  i, 
26. 

Sufis,  dynasty  of  the,  their  buildings,  ii, 
555. 

Suger,  Abbe',  opportune  advent  of,  i,  523. 
Abbey  built  by  him,  524.  His  youth, 
556. 

Suleiman  the  Magnificent,  mosques  of: 
The  Suleimanie,  ii,  540—543.  The 
Prince's  544. 

Sultaiiieli,  tomb  of  Mahomet  Khodaben- 
dah  at,  ii,  553.  Plan,  section  and  view, 
554,  555. 

Sun-worshippers,  ba<i-relief  from  a  temple 
of  tiie,  i,  135.  Fate  of  their  monu- 
ments, 140.    Temple  of  Palmyra,  219. 

Suphis  (or  Cheops)  tlie  proved  founder  of 
the  Great  Pyramid,  i,  99.  Alleged  re- 
pairer of  the  Sphinx,  104. 

Susa,  i,  200.  Tnumphal  arch  of  Augus- 
tus at,  335.     Tomb  of  Daniel,  549. 

Sutri,  Etruscan  amphitheatre  at,  i,  283. 
326. 

Sweden,  church  architecture  of,  ii,  99 — 
101.    Round  churches,  113. 

Switzerland,  ancient  monastery  at  St  Gall 
in,  ii,  5 — ^9.  Other  examples,  1 1.  34 — 
36. 

Syracuse,  Doric  temple  at,  i,  244.  See  ii, 
399. 

Syria,  results  of  recent  researches  in,  ii, 
31 1 .  Byzantme  examples  in  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor,  422-428. 

Tabreez,  mosque  at,  ii,  551.  Its  Byzan- 
tine fiaturcs,  552.     View,  553. 

Tafkha,  stone-roofed  church  at,  ii,  429. 
Plan,  sections,  mode  of  c^fU^jtruction, 
&C,  430. 

T&k  Kesra,  Ctesiplion,  builder  and  plan 
of,  i,  385.    Ito  great  arch,  386. 

Takt-i-Bostan,  view  of.  i,  393. 

Takt-i-Gero,  Sassanian  arch,  i,  391.  ii. 
46,5. 

Talars,  or  ancient  Persian  prayer  plat- 
forms, i,  196. 

Talavera,  old  temple  at,  i,  304. 

Tambos,  or  PeruA^an  caravanserai,  ii,  586. 

Tancarville,  fortifications  at,  i,  586. 

Tantalais,  tdmuli  at,  i,  221. 

Tarazono,  Arngoii,  pierced  stone  window- 
tracery,  at,  ii,  284. 

Tarragona,  Roman  aqueduct  nt,  373. 
Elevation,  374.  CatJiedral  dome,  ii, 
256.  257.  259. 
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Tarsus,  i,  220. 

Tartan,  Moscow  destroyed  by  the,  ii,  489. 
llieir  architectural  forms,  490.  Tartnr 
mosque  and  tomb  at  Tabreez,  551 — 553. 

Taylor,  consul,  Cufic  inscriptions  copied 
by,  i,  380  nofe». 

Toiiekerman,  Crimea,  excayated  church 
at,  ii,  478. 

Tchernigow  Cathedral,  its  domes  and 
apses,  ii,  485. 

Teohnic  arts,  scope  and  object  of,  1, 4 — 10. 

Tegea,  Arcadia,  Ionic  temple  a^  i,  245. 

Teheran,  throne  room  in  palace  at,  ii,  559. 

Tehuantepec,  pyramid  of  Oajaca  at,  ii, 
570. 

Telamones,  example  of,  i,  259. 

TeU  el  Amama,  bas-relief  at,  i,  135. 
Grottoes,  140. 

Templars'  church  at  Brindisi,  ii,  384. 
Origin  of  their  name,  504. 

Temples.  iSse  Assyrians.  Buddha.  Chal- 
dean. Etruscan.  Greeks.  Jerusalem. 
Bock-cut  temples.    Boman.    Thebes. 

Teoc^Uis,  or  temples,  of  Mexico,  ii,  569. 
Examples,  569.  574. 

Teos,  Ionic  hexastyle  temple  at,  i,  246. 

Teotihuacan,  Mexico,  pyramid- temples 
at,  ii,  570. 

Tewkesbury,  ii,  133.  192. 

Texier,  M,  researches  of,  ii,  416.  Obliga- 
tions of  the  Author  to  him,  440  note, 

Tezcuco,  Mexico,  pyramid  at,  ii,  570. 

Thai  Bursal,  ruined  abbey  of,  ii.  30. 

Thann,  Alsace,  spire  at,  ii,  65. 

Theatres  of  the  Greeks,  i,  271.  Of  the 
Bomans,  323— 328.  iS^  Amphitheatre. 

Theban  dynasties  in  Egypt;  Temples  and 
tombs  of  the  first  kingdom,  i,  107  —112. 
Kings  of  the  great  Theban  period,  113. 

ThebcM,  tiie  "  hundred-pyloned  city  "  of, 
i,  114.  Differences  between  its  archi- 
tecture and  that  of  Memphis,  115. 
Com|)arative  completeness  of  its  re- 
mains, ibid.  Numoer  and  grandeur  of 
its  temples,  1 16.  Plan  and  detidls  of 
Ihe  Bhamession,  117,  118.  The  Pa- 
lace-temple of  Kamac,  its  unparalleled 
magnitude,  &c,  118 — 120.  Temple  of 
Luxor,  its  irregularity  of  plan,d'c,  121. 
The  Meranonium,  tbid.  Teinple  of 
Medinet-Uabou,  122.  South  Temple 
of  KaruHC,  its  beauty,  &c,  122,  123. 
Temples  at  Tanis,  Sedings,  Abydos, 
&c,  123,  124.  Bock-cut  tombs  and 
temples,  124—129. 

Theodoric  ("  Dietrich  of  Berne  *')  tomb 
of  (church  of  Sta  Maria  Botundti),  i, 
285  n  ie.  438.  Finn,  439.  Its  peculLir 
roof,  439.  Church  built  by  him,  422. 
His  palace,  440.  His  love  for,  and 
adornment  of  Verona,  ii.  309. 

TheodoHius,  temple  oonyerted  into  a 
Chri«itian  church  by,  ii,  505. 

Theotokos,  Byzantine  church,  Constanti- 
nople, its  value  as  an  example  of  the 
style,  ii,  456. 

Thcron,  temple  founded  by,  i,  244. 


Theseus,  Temple  of,  1, 16.  Its  place  as 
a  work  of  art.  243. 

Thessalians,  irruption  ihto  Greece  of  the, 
i,  241. 

Thessalonica,  church  of  6t  George  at,  ii, 
409.  Plans  and  section,  439.  View, 
489.  Mode  of  lighting,  453.  Eski 
Juma,  420.  St  Demetrius,  420,  421. 
iS0e435. 

Thierry  of  Alsaoe,  memorial  chapel  built 
by,  i,  593. 

Thoricus,  Pelasgio  gateway  at,  i,  236. 

Thorsager,  round  church  at,  ii.  111.  Sec- 
tion and  plan,  112.  Dimensions,  &o,  113. 

Thothmes  I,  hall  built  by,  i,  118. 

Thothmed  III,  palace  built  by,  1,  118. 
Section,  119. 

Tia  Huanacu,  Peru,  '^Seats  of  the  Judges" 
(Cyclopean  ruins)  at,  ii,  581. 

Tiglath-Pileser,  i,  164.  Palace  built  by 
him,  180. 

Timahoe,  round  tower  at,  ii,  235. 

Timur  the  Lame,  ii,  561. 

Tintem  Abbey,  a  German  counterpart  of, 
ii,  57.    See  ii,  159. 

Tirhakah,  temples  of,  i,  140. 

Titus,  baths  of,  i,  332.  370.  372.  Tri- 
umphal arch,  336. 

Tivoli,  Boman  temple  at,  i,  311. 

Toledo,  ii,  245.  263.  270.  Be-conquered 
by  the  Christians,  250.  Cathedral: 
Plan,  260.  Choir,  261.  263.  Interior, 
263.  Churches  :  Gothic ;  San  Juan  de 
los  Bcyes,  275.  Moresco :  Sta  Marin 
la  Bhinca,  277,  278.  529,  530.  Kuestro 
Senora,  or  £1  Transitu,  277,  278.  530. 
Apse  of  San  Bartolomeo,  279,  280.  St 
Boman,  281.  St  Thome.  281.  Sara- 
cenic ;  St  Cristo  de  la  Luz,  529,  530. 

Tolteca  of  Mexico,  ii,  563.  Prosperity 
and  adversity,  564,  565. 

8.  Tomaso  in  Limine,  ii,  41.  Plan,  sec- 
tion, and  particulars,  314. 

Tombs :  Bt-ni-Hassan,  i,  110.  Of  Cyrus, 
156—158.  Darius,  195.  Alyattes, 
221.  Lycian  examples,  225—230.  Am- 
rith,  229.  Pelasgic,  234.  Mausoleum, 
Halicamassus,  272.  Cnidus,  275.  Cy- 
rene,  275 — 277.  Etruscan  tombs  and 
tumuli,  284—291.  Boman,  342—351. 
Petra,  351—355.  Jerusalem,  35&— 
358.  Mylasso,  359.  Dugga,  359.  Sta 
Codtanza,  Borne,  431.  Bavenna,  438, 
439.  Toulouse,  482.  English  examples, 
ii,  188.  191—195.  Italian,  396.  Arme- 
nian, 472,  473.  Persian,  549,  550.  553. 
Peruvian,  583.  586.    See  Pyramids. 

Tong^^,  Kotre  Dame  de,  i,  595. 

Torcello,  Bomanesque  basilica  at,  i,  426. 
Its  apse:  church  of  Sta  Fosca,  426, 427. 

Toro,  collegiate  church  at,  li,  254. 

Torre  dfi  Schiavi,  i,  345.  431. 

Tortoom,  Ish  Khan  church  at  ii,  475, 476. 

Toscanella,  exceptional  style  of  the 
churches  at,  ii,  347.  Examples,  347 — 
349. 

Tossia  family,  sepulchre  of  the,  i,  345. 
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Toul  Cathedral,  i«  551. 
Toiilouu,  mosque  of.  See  Ibn  Touloun 
Toulouse,  church- of  the  Cordelienj  at^  i, 
472.  Huitability  of  its  plan  for  a  Pro- 
tt^stait  church,  473.  Tlie  cnthedral, 
ibid.  Church  of  St  Bemin  or  8t  Satur- 
Din,  its  plan  und  interior  arrangementf>, 

474.  View,  exterior  details,  &c,  478, 
479.  493.  Tomb  of  St  Pierre,  481. 
S<»  iU  151.  h  3.  268. 

Tour  Mftgne,  Kimes.  350.  489. 
Tourmauim,  Byzantine  church  at,  ii,  427. 

Fa<;ade,  427. 
Toumny  Cathedral,  i,  589.    Dimensions, 

Elan,   and   section,   592,  593.    Town- 
all,  600. 
Toumus,  i,  497.    Abbey  church,  499. 

Vaults  and  arches,  499. 
Tuurs,  church  of  St  Martin  at :  plan,  i, 

475.  Arrangeiiients  origiunlly  and  as 
rebuilt,  476.    Cathedral,  551. 

Towers  :  Of  the  Winds,  i,  247.  257.  270. 

Puissalicon,    462.    Of   London.    513. 

Norman,  514.    Their  original  purpose, 

577.     English  church-towers,  ii.  125. 

167.    182.     Jerpoint.    Ireland,    239. 

Moresco    church-towers,    Spain,  280, 

281.    Italian,  315—820.  885.  Busaian, 

493,  494.    See  Belfries.    Minars. 
Town-hallB,    8te   Civic   and    Municipal 

buildings. 
Towton,  battle-field,  epoch  in  art  marked 

by,  ii,  123. 
Trabala,  Lycia,  Byzantine  church  at,  ii, 

454.  468. 
Tracery,  see  Windows. 
Trajan,  basilica  of.  i,316 — 318.  His  baths, 

332.   Triumphal  arches :  BeneTcntimi, 

335.    Alcantara,  339.  His  column,  341. 

His  bridges,  374,  375.    /See  ii,  315. 
Trsni  Cathedral,  bronze  doors  of,  ii,  383. 
Treasuries ;  ancient  tombs  so  called :  Of 

Atreus,  i,  234.    Of  Pharaoh,  352,  353. 
Trebizond,  i,  220. 
Tree-worshippers,  ii,  478  vote. 
Treves,  basilica  at,  321.    Views  of  same, 

322.    Porta  Nigra,    338.    Monument 

at  Igel,  350.    Original  cathedral  and 

its  successor,  ii.  13.  55.    Plans  of  the 

two,  14.     Western  and  eastern  apses, 

&c,  15.     Examples  of  roimd  Gothic. 

30.    Liebfrauen  church,  81. 
Triforium  in  Frencli  cathedrals,  i.  570. 
Tristram,  Dr,  discovery  of  the  Um  Rasas 

Tower,  ii,  2.33  noU. 
Triumphal  arches.  Roman,  i,  835 — 340. 

Objectionable  fcaturts  in  them.  340. 
Troilzka.  near  Moscow,  monastiry  at,  ii, 

488.    Its  doorway,  490. 
Tioja  Cathedral,  ii,  374.     Facade,  876. 

Its  bronze  doors,  383. 
Trondhjem,     Norway,     cathedral     and 

church  of  St  Clement  at,  ii,  101.  Plan, 

View,  Ac,  ii.  102,  103.  203. 
Troy,  i,  220.    Tumuli  or  mounds  on  tlic 

Pluin,  222.  239.    Consequence  of  the 

great  war,  241.  281. 


Troyes  Cathedral,  arrangement  and  plan^ 
i.  549.    West  front,  550.    Church  of  St 

•  Urban,  557.  Its  perfection.  558.  Rowl- 
screen  of  theMadelaine,  582, 583.  ii,  81. 

Trunch  Church,  Norfolk,  roof  of,  ii,  183. 

Tudor  style,  epoch  of  the.  ii.  123.  The 
three  royal  chapeU^  123,  177—181.  See 
203. 

Tumuli  in  Asia  Minor,  i,  221.  Attempts 
to  discriminate  their  epochs,  222. 
Etruscan  examples,  286—290. 

Tunis,  bigotry  of  the  people  of,  ii,  520. 
Minaret,  520,  521. 

Turanian  races,  age  typified  by  the,  i, 
55.  Chief  feature  in  their  history,  57. 
Ancient  and  modem  types,  57,  58. 
Character  of  their  deities  and  religious 
worship,  58,  59. -  Government.  59. 
Morals,  60.  Limited  nature  of  their 
literature,  60.  Excellence  attained  by 
them  in  the  Arts,  61— >  68.  Only  science 
cultivated  by  them,  63.  Their  pro- 
ficiency as  builders  and  irrigatora.  63. 
I*oints  of  comparison  or  contrast  be- 
tween them  an<1  other  races,  G3 — 70. 
75.  81.  279.  281.  Their  reverence  for 
the  dead,  186.  286. 

Turin,  Palazzo  delle  Torre  at,  i,  440. 

Turkestan,  ii,  561. 

Turkey,  its  architecture  and  its  people. 
See  Oo::stantiiiople.    Mahometanism. 

Tuscany,  architecture  of,  ii.  372 

Tusculum,  Etruscan  arch  at,  i.  290. 

Tyre  and  Sidon,  non-existence  of  rt  mains 
of.  i,  209 ;  ii,  244. 

Tzarkoe-Selo,  wooden  church  near,  ii,  487. 

Ulm  Ciithedral,  its  merits  and  defectt*,  ii, 
69.     The  •'  Sacraments  Hauslein,"  82. 

Ulpian,  or  Trajan's  basilica,  i.  316. 

Um  R}isas  Tower,  ii.  233  note. 

Uniformity  in  architecture,  i,  39.  Prin- 
ciple followed  by  the  Greeks,  40. 

Up.wla,  cathedral  at.  ii,  99.  Its  French 
designer,  100. 

Umes,  Norway,  wooden  church  at,  ii, 
117.     View,  llri. 

Usunlar,  Armenia.  Byzantine  church  at, 
ii,  466. 

Utrecht,  church  of.  i,  608. 

Uxmal,  Central  America,  Casas  de  las 
Monjas  at,  ii,  576.  Plan,  577.  One  of 
its  chambera,  578. 

Vaison,  pointed  aiches  at,  i,  448.  ii,  405. 

Churches,  i,  456. 
Valence,  Aymer  de,  tomb  of,  ii,  192. 
Vah-nce,  church  at,  i,  461. 
Valencia  Cathedral,  ii,  270.   Its  cimborio, 

272.    Doorway  from  the  Abhda,  282. 

Tiie  Casa  Longia,  285. 
Valentia,  Lord,  measurement  of  obel  sk 

of  Axum  by,  i,  143. 
Vardzie,  excavations  at.  ii,  480. 
Varro's  description  of  Porsenna's  tomb, 

i,  289. 
Vurzahau,  Byzantine  tomb  at,  ii,  473. 
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Yaulttf  in  Komau  roofs,  i,  820,321.  Iq 
Gothic  Poofe,  428.  434.  448,  449.  At 
lB8oire,492.  Tourim8,499.  Stone  vaulta, 
¥rhen  first  attempted,  509.  Intersecting 
vaulting,  515-518.  571.  Kibbed  vault- 
ing, 525.  Frenolr  syatem,  571—573. 
English  system  and  examples,  ii,  139 — 
151.  Early  Italian  (Friuli),  298.  Byzan- 
tine, 438.    Sassanian.  379. 

Venice :  St  Mark's,  i,  449.  468.  Style 
of  which  it  is  a  typical  example,  ii, 
368.  Plan,  390.  Section,  391.  Di- 
mensions and  particulars,  392.  View, 
393.  Its  towi  r  or  o  impanile,  317,  318. 
531.  Piazza,  555  note.  Churches :  San 
Giovanni  e  Paolo,  and  the  Frari,  345. 
San  Giorgio,  348  note.  Civil  and  do- 
mestic examples,  362.  The  Doge's 
palace,  cause  and  extent  of  its  claims  to 
admiration,  its  actual  demerits,  &c,  363, 
364.  The  Ca  d'Oro,  and  the  Foscari 
and  Pisani  palaces,  365.  Picturesque 
parts  of  the  buildings  :  angle  window  ; 
Ponte  del  Paradiso,  366,  367.  See  ii, 
293,  294.  297.  407.  455. 

Venus  and  Rome,  temple  dedicated  by 
Hadrian  to,  308.  312. 

Vercelli,  church  of  St  Andrea  at,  first 
example  of  the  pointed  style  in  Italy, 
ii,  312.  324.  342. 

Verona,  Boman  amphithentre  at,  i.  329. 
BcHults  of  Theod  trie's  liking  for  the 
city,  ii,  309.  Cathedral  apse,  310. 
Churches:  San  Zcnonc,  310.  Its  fa- 
9ade,  311.  Its  tower,  319.  Sta  Ana- 
stasia,  326.  Tower  or  campanile,  318. 
(Scaligeri)  318.  352.  354.  Tombs  of 
the  Soaligers,  350.  Windows,  362. 
See  ii,  293.  295.  299.  321.  384. 

Vespasian,  temple  built  by,  i,  307.  Hia 
baths,  332. 

Vozelay,  i,  497.  Nave  and  narthex,  503. 
Vaults  and  roof.  503. 

Vicenza,  town-liall  of,  ii,  357. 

Victory,  pillars  of,  340—342.  Buddhist 
sthnmbiEiB,  ii,  315. 

Victory,  Wingless,  see  Nik^  Apteros. 

Vienna,  St  Stephen's  Cathedral  at,  i,  540. 
596.  Dimensions,  ii,  70.  Its  beauties : 
elegance  of  its  spire,  71.  View,  72. 
Failure  of  the  Turkish  siege  of  the  city, 
ii,  537. 

Vionnc,  cathedral  of,  i,461.  504.  Church, 
of  St  Andr<$  le  Bas,  461, 462.  Peculiar 
decoration  of  tlie  church  of  St  Gene- 
reux,  509. 

Villena,  Spain,  twisted  columns  in  the 
church  at,  ii,  274.  286. 

Villif  rs,  abbey  church  of,  curious  window, 
i.  594. 

Vinceunes,  keep  of,  i,  586. 

S.  Vincenzo  alle  Tre  Fontane,  basilican 
church.  Home,  date  of,  i,  409.  Its 
chnmcteristics,  421.  French  counter- 
p.irtH,  508,  509. 

Virgins  of  the  Sun,  Peru,  house  of  the, 
ii,  584.     View,  585. 


S.  Vitule,  octagonal  church,  Ravenna,  i, 
347.  401.  434.  ii,  38.  Plan  and  section, 
435.  .  Copied  by  Charlemagne,  436. 

S.  Vito,  Roman  sepulchre  at,  i,  345. 
Section,  345. 

Vitrnvius,  temples  mentioned  or  de- 
scribed by,  i,  265.  281,  282.  Basilica 
built  by  him,  322.  Mode  of  decoration 
reprobated  by  him,  372. 

Vladimir,  cathedral  and  cimrches  built  by, 
ii,  483.  485.    The  city  so  named,  486. 

Vogii^,  Comte  Melchior  de,  on  churches 
in  Palestine  and  Syria,  ii,  411.  416- 
435.  450. 

Vulci,  Cocumella  tumulus  at,  1,  288,  289. 

Vyse,  Colonel  Howard,  Egyptian  re- 
searches of,  i,  92.  95. 

Wady  el-Ooatib,  true  character  of  the 
ruins  at,  i,  142. 

Wales,  castles  of,  ii,  197. 

Walid,  Caliph,  mosques  built  by,  ii,  505. 
51)7. 

Walls:  Assyrian,  i,  162.  167.  Pelasgian, 
237.    Peruvian.  587,  588. 

Walpole,  Horace,  impulse  given  to  the 
revival  of  the  Gothic  style  by,  ii,  119. 

Walpole  St  Peter's,  Norfolk,  as  a  type  of 
an  English  parish  church,  ii,  184. 

Walsingham,  Alan  of,  examples  of  the 
architectural  genius  of,  ii,  134.  153. 
179. 

Walsingham,  Now,  Norfolk,  roof  of  aisle, 
at,  ii,  184. 

Wnltham  Cross,  ii,  194.    View,  196. 

S.  Wandrille,  Normandy,  triitpsal  or.itory 
at.  i,  512. 

Wartburg,  palace  or  castle  on  the,  ii,  46, 
47. 

Warwick  Castle,  ii,  197. 

Waterloo  Bridge,  i,  48. 

Wechselburg,  rood-screen  at,  ii,  30. 

Wells  Cathedral,  ii,  62.  A  Norwegian 
resemblance,  103.  Its  towers,  167. 
Site,  171.  Chapter-houae,  175.  Sculp- 
tures of  the  facade.  185.<  Measurements, 
200.    iSe«170. 

West,  bishop  of  Ely,  tomb  of,  ii,  191. 

Westeroas,  Sweden,  church  at,  ii,  101. 

Westminster  Abbey :  French  and  English 
elements  in  its  design,  ii,  122.  137. 
Apse,  133.  137.  Plan,  138.  Bays  of 
nave,  154^.  Painted  glass.  158.  Mea- 
surements. 2U0.  See  153.  262  note. 
Chapterhouse^  172.  Tomi)8:  De  Va- 
lence, 192.  Eiwardlll,  193.  Chapel  of 
Henry  VII,  137.  Aisle,  147  Peculiarity 
of  design.  179.  A  Spanish  counterpart, 
see  275. 

Westminster  Bridge,  i,  48. 

Westminster  Hall,  r(X)f  of,  ii,  140.  178. 
183.  Dimensions, plan,  and  section,  198. 

Westminster,  St  Stephen's  chapel,  ii, 
122.  Roof,  140.  183.  Internal  eleva- 
tion. 178.  Its  destruction  unwise,  ibid, 
mde.    Plan,  178.     Djite,  177  note. 

Westphaliun  church  architecture,  ii,  21. 
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WeBtrop,  Mr  Hodder,  suggestions  by, 
u,  87  note.  232. 

White  (;onY6nt  near  Sioux,  i,  405.  Plan, 
406. 

Wilkinson's  *  Ancient  Architeoture  and 
Geology  of  Ireland/  ii,  227  note, 

William  the  Conqueror,  memorial  church 
buUt  by,  i,  513.    His  tomb,  520. 

William  I  of  Sicily,  building  erected  by, 
ii,  399. 

Willis,  Professor,  ii,  126  note. 

Winchester  Cathedral,  i,  18.  ii,  131.  Plan, 
134.  Pier  arches,  151.  Transformation 
of  nave,  152.  Window  tracery,  162. 
Western  entrance,  167.  Anomalies  of 
style,  170.  Site,  171.  Chapter-house, 
172.  Altar  screen,  191.  Bishop  Oar- 
diner's  tomb,  191.  Measurements,  200. 

Winchester  School,  ii,  197. 

Windows  and  window  tracery,  i,  525. 
Painted  glass,  526,  527.  Examples 
from  French  cathedrals,  565  —  569. 
Yillers,594.  Cologne,  ii,  51.  English 
examples,  126.  155—163.  Scotland, 
203.  210.  216.  221.  223.  Irish  round 
towers,  238.  Spanish,  284.  Italian, 
361,  362.  363.  882.  Byzantine,  451. 
469.    Saracenic,  511 

Wmds,  Tower  of  the,  i,  247. 257.  Dimen- 
sions and  description,  270. 

Windsor  Castle,  ii,  197.  St  George's 
chapel:  Vaulting,  145.  147.  Feature 
in  tne  roof,  147.  Its  merits  as  a  whole, 
180. 

Wisby,  Gothland,  early  prosperity  of,  ii, 
107.  Holy  Anders  and  other  churches, 
108. 

Wolsey's  choir  at  Oxford,  ii,  149.  Hamp- 
ton Court,  198. 

Woman's  position  among  the  various 
races :  Ttiranians,  i,  60.  Semites,  60. 
Celts.  72.     Aryans,  79. 

Wood,  Mr,  explomtions  of,  i,  268. 

Wooden  churches  of  Norway,  ii,  1 16 — 118. 
Of  Bussin,  487. 

Wooden  types  copied  in  stone,  i,  102.  225, 
226.  228.  ii,  429.  Wooden  roofs  of  the 
Gothic  architects,  i,  434.  449.  509. 
Superiority  of  English  wooden  roofs,  ii, 
140.  English  churches,  183,  184. 
Westminster  Hall,  198.  Eltharo,  198. 
^e  Boofs. 


Worcester  Cathedral,  chapter  house  of,  ii, 
172.    Measurements,  200. 

Worms  Cathedral,  ii,  17.  Plan  and  bay, 
18.  Side  elevation,  19.  Dates,  de- 
tails, &C,  18. 

Wurka,  tlie  Bowariyeh  (early  Chaldean 
temple)  at,  i,  151.  159.  The  Wuswus 
ruin,  161—163.  384. 

Wykeham,  William  of,  architectural 
works  of,  ii,  133. 151.  162.  197. 

Xatiten,  Bavaria,  great  church  at,  ii,  76. 

Plan,  76. 
Xeres,  church  of  San  Miguel  at,  ii,  276. 
Xerxes,  palace  of,  i,  191—200. 
Xochicalco,  Mexico,  pyramid  at,  ii,  570. 

Yaroslaf  of  Bussia,  architectural  works  of, 
ii,  483. 

Yezidi  house,  interior  of  a,  i,  176. 

York  Cathedral,  i,  24.  ii,  135.  Periods 
and  styles,  137.  The  Five  Sisters' 
window,  155,  156.  Painted  glass,  159. 
Chapter-house  window,  159.  Lady 
chapel  170.  Site,  171.  Chapter- 
house, 176.    Measurement,  200. 

Yorkshire,  remains  of  abbeys  in,  ii,  132. 

Yousouf,  memorial  tower  built  by,  ii, 
531. 

Ypres,  church  of  St  Martin  at,  i,  595.  Cloth 
haM.  «)1— 603.  605.    Bouclierio,  605. 

Yriei.      .othic  house  at,  i,  584. 

Yuca^  race  inhabiting,  ii,  566.  Bich- 
ncs'  if  the  region  in  architectural 
ren  ^ms,  573.    i^mples,  574. 

ZagroB,  Mount,  Takht-i-Ghero  shrine  on, 

ii,  465. 
Zahra,  palace  of,  ii,  527,  528. 
Zamora,  Spcdn,  cathedral  of,  ii,  253,  254. 
Zara,  Dalmatia,  cathedral  of:  Plan,  374. 

View    375.      Church  of  San  Donato, 

384,  385. 409. 
Zayi,  Yucatan,  palace  at,  ii,  576.    Eleva- 
tion and  plan,  577. 
Zechariah,  so-called  tomb  of,  i,  356. 
Zerbst,  Nicliolai  Kirehe  at,  ii,  80. 
Zobeide,  tomb  of,  its  peculiar  plan  and 

form,  ii,  549. 
Zurich  Minster,  i,  590.    View  and  Plan  : 

peculiar  details,  ii,  34.    Cloisters,  48. 

View,  49.    See  405. 
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